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HAVE | ONC CONTINUED. —lll. ON BEAUTY AND ITS REVERSE, ailiad 
In any lait Lecrare, gentlemen, I entered on the consideration of our 

Emotions ; after stating the small number of elementary feelings to which 
they seem to admit of being reduced, and the reasons whith led me to prefer 
the consideration of them in the complex state in which they usually exist, I 
ceeded to arrahge these complex ; varieties of them, in three divisions, ac- 
to the relation whieh they bear to time, as emmedvate, retrospective, 
prospectwe. There. are certain emotions which arise or continue in our 
aig referring to any particular object or time, such as che 
y; or which regard their objects simply as existing, without 
Vv ving, necessarily, any” notion of sti me whatever,—such as wonder, of our 
feelings of a awe sublimity ;—these I denominate immediate. . "There are 
certain othe rs whic rd their fe) bjects as past, and which cannot exist with- 

this notion of te po uch as remorse, or revenge, or gratitude; t 
lominate retrospectwe emotions. There are certain others, which regard 

ni yapjonie fire such as. the whole tribe of our aah ae 
prospective emotions. — 

ae was to the first of these divisions, of course, that I proceeded i in the first 
e; and since man, in the most important light in which. we can consider 
, is a social being, united by his emotions with whatever he can love or 
adore, these and other moral emotions seemed to form a 
very proper subdivieid ie particular order, as distinct from the emotions 

of the same order in ae mer | feeling is involved. 
e immediate emotio h no moral —-. is, involved, and xiish 


| be same cet or 0 Aerie so at coal as — to afford the t 
freshmen oa feeling of ay and the emotion opposite to: at 


4 
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a  beauty,—the emotion excited by eects which we term sublime, and the 
otion almost opposite to this, excited by objects which we term Judicrous. 


I proceeded, accordingly, to consider these in their order ; and in my last 
, Lecture, offered some remarks on the first two in the series—cheerfulness . 
. and melantholy, that are obviously mere forms of two of the elementar 
“. feelings’ ioned by me. J} now then proceed to the consideration of the 
_ mext in our arrangement—our feeling of wonder at what is new and strange, 
and of uneasy languor, when the same unvaried feelings have long continued. 
Long before we are capable of philosophizing on the different states of 


* our mind, in different circumstances, or even of preserving any distinct me- 
* 


lately 
‘connected, so that it is impossible for us to form any conjecture which can 


seems most probable,‘however, that the feeling of wonder, which now attends 


ae n _ 
. . bd c . a - . t 
At present, with the experience which we have acquired of the order of 


have many strong similarities to the past, we make the’ sz cipation,' b 
not with ie eR Fegan if. the oan dial prove to be different-from the 
event ahticipated by us, we treasure it up, for regulating our-future anticipa- 
tions in similar «circumstances ; but we do this witliou ‘emotion of as- 
tonishment at the new event itself. - It is when we have anticipatedwith con- 
fidence, and our, anticipation has’ been disappointed by some un ec 
sult, that the astonishment arises, and arises always with greater or ess 
idness of feeling, ding to the strength of that belief, which the ex- 
pectation involved. yee au Pec’ 4* myer 
_ When new and striking objects occur, therefore, in any of the physical 
* trains of events,—or when familiar objects occur to us, in. situations.in whieh 
we are far from expecting to find them, a certai otion arises, to whie 


4 commonly termed,’ surprise ;—when the surprise thus exe 


os ccurrence, leads us to dwell upon the’ object which excited it, 
to consi er, in-our mind, what the ciréumstances may -h e been, whic 
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a 


have led to the appearance of the~ -object, the pee is more commonly ‘% 


termed wonder, which, as we may dweil on the object long, and consider the 
possibilities of many cireumstances, that adians led to the, unexpected in- 


uction of it, is, of course, * ‘more lasting than the instant surprise, which . 


s only its first stage. 
Still, however, though the terms in this sense be -not sity oni, 
but expressive-of states, more or less complex; the wonder differs from the 
surprise, only by the new elements which are added to this primary emotion, 
and not by any original diversity of the emotion itself. Whether it be 


a familiar object, which we perceive in unexpected e@roumstanges, or 


an object that is itself as new as it is unexpected, t tle fivst*feeling of ° 
astonishn t;--which i is the emotion now considered by us,—is the same 
in kin vever different the series of subsequent ‘feelings may be. We 
may feel, for example, only the momentary surprise itself, or wwe may 
begin to ‘consider what circumstances are the most likely tomhav’ occasioned 
the presence of the -object, and our surprise is, by this union of uneertain 
L fluctuating thought, converted into wonder,—or we may be struck, at the 
time with the beauty or grandeur of the new object, and our mixed 
tion of the novelty and beauty Combined, will obtain the name of sadmi- 
: » simple primary emotion, which we term surprise or astonishment, 
these cases the same, and being only modified..by the. footings ol, 
various kinds, that afterwards’ arise, and coexist with it. 
the History.'of Astronomy,—that very elegant sine of ‘scious 
story, which Dr. A. Smith has bequeathed to us, m one of the Essays of 
‘posthumous volume;—he commences his inquiry, with some remarks oh 
the emotion, which we are now considering, and -contends, as many other 
<yannari have contended, for an essential ’ distmction of the varieties..of 
emotion, both with respect to. the objects me excite: these ’ varieties, and 
the nature of the feelings themselves... 
x ap and sing lar, he conceives to excite that elageuae eee 
nt, as he terms it,—which, in ropriety, is called - wonder ; is 
winepbctod, that different focling wiscll tease termed surprisé. 
“We wonder,” he : says, “afall extreme and uncommon objectse--aiigl 
e rarer ‘phenot of. nature,—at metéors,-comets, eclipses,—at singular 
and animals,—and at eve minted in short, with which. bs have before 


either little, or not ateall- -aeq ye and we hough fore 
vn of what we are to s 4 
“We ate surprised,” he Sieh ) 2, at dives sae. sahicl weshave: - 


often, but which we least of all expected to meet with-in the%place where 
we find them ; we are surprised at the sudden. appearance of a friend, whom 
Gun seen a oe timés, but’ ory did not. ‘imagine we «were to 

is dishieton, which Dr. Smith adios of heneulan and surprise, si 
rian we first consider it, a vety obvious .and aceurate one ; and yet I co 
éeive, that if we analyze it more minutely, the difference, as I have abe y 
ay evoured: ‘to show, is more in the circumstances, in which the emotions 
arise ; ‘and the thoughts, which are the consequence of the emotions, than in 
these emotions themselves, as simple feelings of the mind. The ¢ircum- 
‘stances in which they arise, are obviously very different ; since, in the one 


é ge 24 of Biaiys s on Philosophical Subjects, ie thé late. Dr. Smith—With hip ife pre 
iby D. Stewart. sq. 


_ 


+ 


‘pected situation,~-and when we know this, we know every thi 


a a he) 


ae 
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case, the object is familiar, in the other new, and the consequences arg usually 
as different ; ‘since in the one case, we are generally able to discover, by. mere 
inquiry, what has led to the presence of the — liar object, ng cose 
3 or ce@as 
to think offit, if such inquiry be ineffectual. In this case, therefore, there 
little flu ion of doubtful and varying conjecture, blending with the.emo- 
tion and modifying it. In the other case, the very novelty of the. object is 
gratifying to our love of the new, which is one of the strongest of our de- 
sires, and leads us ‘to dwell on it, with particular interest, while this very 
novelty, or uncommonness which stimulates our curiosity to observe and 
inquire, renders inquiry less easy tq be satisfied ; and one inquiry, even when 
satisfactorily answered, far, from giving us all the knowledge which we desire, 
leaves of course, when the object is one with which we are unacquair 
many new Oa emo to be investigated. In the one case, that m which a 
familiar object appears to us, where we ‘did not expect to find it, there is ouly 
surprise, or little more ; “in the other case, when the object itself is new to us, 
there is surprise followed by many very doubtful conjéctures; and during 
these conjectures, from the little satisfaction which et afford, ie Is 
fe 


recurrence and mingling of the surprise, with the imperfect inquiries. It 
not the emétion, therefore, which is different atself, but the mixture of inquiry 
and emotion, which, coexistingyform a state of mind different from the simple 
‘emotion ‘itself. The imagination. and» memory,” to use Dr. Smith’s own 
words, “exert themselves to no purpose, and in vain look around all their 
classes of ideas in order to find one, under which’it may be arranged: _ 
fluctuate to no purpose from thought to thought; and we remain still uncer- 
tain and undetermined, where to place it; or what to think of it._ It is this 
fluctuation, and vain recdlleetion, together with the emotion or movement 6f 
the spirits that they excite, which constitute the sentiment properly called 


- wonder, and which occasion that staring, and sometimes that tolling of the 


es, that suspension of the breath, and that «swelling of the heart, which we 
may all observe, both in ourselves and others, when wonderifg at.some neiv 
object ; and which are thé: natural symptoms of tneertiin and undetermined 
thought: What sort of a thing can that be’? What is that like? are*the’ 
questions which, upon sueh an occasion, we are all naturally. disposed to * 
If we car recollect many such objects,which exactly wesemble this net — 

pearance, and ‘whith. present themselves*to the imagination ndtwrally, and, 

as it were, of their own accord, our wonder is entirely at anend. If we 
can re but vy, and which it requires, too, some trouble':to bé able 
to call up, our wonder is, indeed, diminished, but not quite destroyed. If we 

can-recollect none, but are quite at a loss, it is the greatest possible.”* 
Even from this very description which Dr. Smith has givens -a descrip 

tion which seems to be, in its chief circumstance, a very faithful’ 

the phenomena of wonder,—it might be collected that wondér, as 
emotion; independently of the trains of thought that may ois with it, does 
not differ essentially from ‘surprise; and so completely does he forget the 
18% 


distiriction, laid down by himself, which would confine wonder, and surpr 
to snnco that he afterwards speaks of. them both as preehen by 
the same object, remarking, that when one accustomed’ object appears afte 
another, which it does not usually follow, it first excites, by its unexpected 
ness, the sentiment properly called surprise, and afterwards, by the singular 

* Essay, &c. page 12 nm 
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ty of the succession, or. order of its appearance, the sentiment properly 
called wonder. “We start and are surprised at. seeing it there, and they 


wonder how it came’ there’;”*—that is to say, if T may attempt the analysis, 


according to the view which I have given you, of the complex state, or 
states of mind described,—we are first surprised “at the appearance of the 
unaccustomed objeet,—we are desirous of knowing’ what circumstances have 
ied to the appearance,—and, by the various relations which the cireumstan- 
ces perceived bear to other circumstances that may have been present unob- 
served, and the consequent operation of the laws'of suggestion, not one object 
ofily occurs, as a cause in which we might immediately acquiesce, but vari- 
ous possible causes arise to the mind, in judging of/which we pass rapidly 
om one ility to another, and are lost and perplexed with a sort of 

Dus i tion. The application of both terms to the emotions excited 
me object, in ow peculiar, situation, is, however, as I have ‘before re- 
ked, a’sufficient proof that Dr. Smith had either forgotten his original 
distinction of wonder and surprise, or had seen that the distinction; preeisé 
and apposite as it appears at first, involves truly no specific difference of thi 
‘astonishment itself, but merely of the circumStances which precede or at- 
tend it. Te Bens i tg 
* The defective analysis, howeyer, om which the distinction of the ae 
emotion appears to me to be founded,—if I inay venture to termsit-defec- 
tiveis an error of much less consequence than another error of Dr. ‘Simith 


‘with respéct to surprise,—and an error which seems rather incongruous with | 


his former speculation, as to the supposéd difference which we have been 
now considering. Surprise he thinks to be nothing more than the-sudden 
ehanges of féelings which aré commonly. regarded, and, I.conceive; truly re- 

aa, as only the circumstances which give occasion to the surprise, not 


- nid itself; ‘“ Surprise,” he says; “is not to, be regarded as an original _ 


emotion, of a species distinet’ from all ea The violent and .sudden 
,change produced upon. the mind, when an emotion of any kind is brought 
suddenly upon it, constitutes the whole nature of surprise.”+ Now if there 
be any emotion which is truly original, it really seems to me very difficult to 
discover one, which could have a better claim to this distinction, thansur- 
prise. It certainly is not involved in either of the successive perceptions; 
or conceptions, or feélings of any kind; the unusual successions of which 
tsa us surprising ; and, if be not even in ,the slightest degree. 
involved, in either of them separately, it cannot be i 

which contain nothing. more, as successive, than they ined separately. 
When the two are regarded by the mind as objects, indeed; they may give 
Abe fine ’ 


ont s as evidently hot sorrow,—n6r is it a combination of 
nd sorrow, s surely, therefore, something différent from both;. 
“we may say with confidence, that before the mind can be astonished at 


*Essay, &c. page 17." * + Page 6” 


volved in the two, 


ae 


> ® A 
ta -F 
: 


_ is the consequence of certain other previous Sock s, is only 
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the succession of the worfeelings, it must haye been rendered poner 
at least, of feeling. 

The error of | ith, in this case, is precise the same dugiiea tie 
mental error W we before traced in the’ sy m of Condillac d the 
other French 


many ysicians—-sheaegint at supposing teas feeli poser he | 


those very feelings themselves. . Joy and sorrow, as poe rene 

of the mind, are as truly differént from that state‘or affection of h 
we term surprise, that ‘may arise from the rapid succession of the two former 
states, as { e fragrance of, a ie the bitterness of wormwood, or any ¢ othe 


doctrine of Condilla¢, transformed,—though, as found, i in e& 
t system, which assumes without any proof, what it would certainly 
een very easy to prove,—all which constitutes the supposed transfo 
, is the.mere prponity, of eed set feelings, and. saris ex in time of 
another. , » 

: Surprise, in like . manner, ‘is not, as Dr. Smith cont Fe a ‘mere’ “rapid 
change of feelings, but is a new feeling, to which that rapid change gives 
rise;—a: state of mind, as clearly distinguishable, from the primary, f eeli 
that ‘may have given oecasion. to ‘it, as gratitude, is. disting hable a m 
mere, ‘memory of, kindness xeceived,—or revenge, as an e the 
mere feeling of i injury received, which attends it, indeed, for ever in the: nind 
of.the vindictive, but preceded the first desire of vengeance that was kindled 
by the thought. 

* > eae portance of our susceptibility of this emotion. of suyp ie 
unexpected, as a part of our mental constitution, is very ob aang 
new aipcumapances, that it is most necessary for us to be upon an-anihe 

because, their novelty, we cannot be aware of the. effects that attel d 
em “and req ee therefore, more than usual caution, where fo. t is im- 
sible. But new circumstances had not produced feelings. on dark 
_vivic 1, | ittle Pack sgh have been paid to them, and the evil, therefore, m 

= x ip, ae efore alarm was felt. Against this danger nature Has 

proyidentially, guarded us. We cannot feel surprise, without a more 
So elinary. interest’in the objects which may -have excited this emotio 

anda consequent tendency to pause, till their properties have become, i 

ome degree, known to us. Our astonishment may thus be considered’ 
from that Almighty Goodness, which constantly protects us, that, in in 
stant es > in mice inattention might be perilous, a sce 2 almost 


sg shesay, or similar. smere sensations, ae according .to th 


e! 
cH d post different from astonishment, which. implies une 
s the emotion of weary and, languid uneasiness, Which we 
inuance of one unvaried olgees or from a successibr 
imilar, as s arcely tov gn varied. Even obj jects th 


excited ‘the ‘highest interest, if ng spoemed, cease to interest, and : 
‘Abeoome pai ; Who that ae Eprabseletcly deaf, cou d sit for nee ts day it 

ae aageeeanl, ,if.the es ep witho any Yariation, were begun agdin in.th 
very instant of its last note? The most beautiful co plet of the 


ful poem, if repeated to us out intermission, for a 
roy more uneas than could have been felt from a 
the dullest stanza of the most Topcriic<iaglien of rhymes. 
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exténsion of this principle, we may perceive, how the very excellence of a 
work of genius often operates agaist it, in the later estimation whith we form 
of it. What is intrinsically excellent, may, indeed, admit of being frequently 
perused, without any diminution, or; perhaps, even with increase of pleasure,— 


_@ circumstance which has been assigned as the distinguishing mark of excel- 


lence in works of this sort. But there are limits. to this susceptibility of re- 
ated perusal with delight ; and, if a work be very excellent,—especially if 
the work be comprised m.small compass—we are in great danger of passing 
these limits, till.dt* become too familar to us'to give us any direct pleasure ; 
and, if it were hot for our remembrance of the pleasure which we formerly 
received, we miglit be led to think it incapable of giving us very high delight, _ 
merely because it has given us so much delight, as to have wearied us with 
the too frequent voluntary repetition of it. . . . i 
‘What works of genius gain with the multitude by extensive diffusion ofthe 
admiration which they excite when -very poptilar, they thus-often lose,*it: its 
intensity, as a permanent feelitig of individuals. How weary.are we of many 
of the linés of our ‘best poets, which are quoted’to us‘for ever, by those who 
read only ‘what others quote ;- and the same remark may be made as to those 
longer passages, or whole pieces,which are collected inthe volumes of so 
many ‘publishers of ‘beduties, as they tetm them, who see only: the beauties 
which others *have seen, and’ extract, therefore, and collect only what their 
éompiling‘predecessors have extracted and collected—presenting to us,-very 
nearly the’same volumes,'with little mére than. the difference of the order of 
the pages. What we admired when we read it first, fatigues and disappoints 
us when we meet with it so ofted 3 and the authot appéars to. us almost, trite 
and conimon, in his most ‘original images, merely because ,these images are 
so Very beautiful, as to have become some ofthe common places of rhetori- 
cal selections He gain$, indeed, by this ubiquity, many 4dmirers, whom he 
otherwise would not ‘have found ;. but he loses probably more than he gains, 
the. diminished pleasure which he affords,to the few whose approbation is 
more than equal in value to the homage of & multitude of dull admirers. 
In travelling over a flat,country, amid unvaried scenery, how weary does 
the mind become! and what refreshment 'would.a single eminence give, that - 
might show us at a distance, rivers, and woods, and villages, and lakes, or 
perhapsitlie ocean, still move remote ; or at least something,more than a: few 
dgerows, which, if they show us any thing, seem to-show us constaitly the 
same meadow which they have been, showing us for ‘miles before. «Notwith- 
standing our certainty, that a road, without ,one turn, must lead us sooner to. 
our. journey’s lend, it would be to our. mind, and thus: indirectly’ to. our body 
also, which is soon weary when the mind is weary, the most fatiguing of all 
roads. A very long avenue is sufficiently wearying, eyen wheii we see the 
house which is'at the énd.of it. But what patience eould travel for a whole 
Sep sions one. endless avégue, with perfect parallelism of the two straight 
ines, and with trees of the*same species and height, succeeding, each, other 
exactly at the same intervals? In a‘journey like this, there ‘would be the 
same.comfort in. being: blind, as theré would be.im a little temporary deafness, 
in the case before imagined of the same unvaried melody endlessly.repeated 
in a music-room. : 
‘Tneed not, however, seek any additional illustrations of a fact, which, I 


_ may take for granted, is sufficiently familiar to you all, without any illustra- 


tion. You cannotfail to have been subject to the influence of which I speak, 
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in some one or other of its forms; and may remember: that weariness of 
mind, which you would gladly have exchanged for weariness of body ; and 
which it is perhaps more. difficult to bear with good humour, than n y pr 
found griefs ;—because it involves, not merely the uneasiness of the 
mity itself, but the greater uneasiness of hope, that is renewed every moment 
to be every moment disappointed. ‘The change, which we know must com 
seems yet never to ‘come. In the case of the supposed journey of a oy 
along one continued avenue, there ean be no doubt, that the uniformity. 
similar trees, at similar distances, would itself be most wearisome. But what 
we should feel with far more fretfulness, would be the constant disappoint- 
_ ment of our expectation that the last tree, which we beheld in the distance, 
would be the-last that was to rise upon us; when tree after tree, as’ 
mockery of our:very patience itself, would still continue to present the same 
dismal continuity of. line. siltye , eer 
_, ‘The great utility of this urfeasiness, that arises from the uniformity of im- 
pressions, which may eve have béen originally pleasing, it is surely sup 
ous for me to point out. Man is formed, not for rest; but for action; 2 
there were ‘no. weariness on a repetition of the past, the most general of all 
motives to action would’ be.instantly. suspended. We act, that is to’ say, we 
perform what is new, because we are desirous of some result, which is new ; 
_and ye are desirous*of the new, because the old, which itself was once new, 
presents to us no longer+the same delight. If the old appeared: te us, as it 
once appeared to us, we should rest in it with most indolent contents 


; 7 . 
, Hope, eager Hope,the assassin of our joy, ~ 4 
All proaent blcesines tréading under foot, , Rie 
*, -Is‘scaxce a, milder tyrant than Despair. A ly 
i why more tasteless than pufsuit? ji 
hy is a wish far dearer than a erown?’* * r 


It is not because Hope treads our present blessings under foot, that they seém 
to us to have lost their brightness, but itis in 4 reat measure; because they 
already seem to us'to have faded, that we yield to the illusions.of that Hope 
which promises us.continually some*blessing more bright and less perisha- 
ble,—from the’ enjoyment of which ‘it is afterwards to seduee us with a simi- 
lar ‘deceit. i ig 4 ; e * , } " ibs 
The diminished pleasure, however, fading into positive uneasiness, which 
thus arises from uniformity of the past, answérs, as we have'seen, the most 
benevolent purpéses. It is to, our mind, what the corresponding pain of ‘hun- 
“ger is to our bodily health. It givés an additional excitement, even to the 
active ; and to far the’gyéater number of mankind, it is, perhaps, the orily 
excitement which could rouse them, from the sloth of ease, to those exertions, 
by which their intellectual and moral powers-are,in some degree, at least, 
more invigorated,—or by which, notwithstanding all their indifference to the 
welfare of ‘others, they are forced to become the unintentional benefa 
of that society, to which otherwise they might hot have, given the-labou 
a singlé-bodily exertion, or even'of a single thought. . * "3 ee 
After these remarks, on two of our very common emotions, I proceed-to 
that which is next in the ordet of our arrangement. » % 3 e 
“ And,lo! disclosed in all her smiling pomp, AS oa 
Where Beauty, onward moving, claims the praise Aad 


' *Night ‘Thoughts, VII. v.107—109, and 112, 13. a 


- delight,* 
breast, 
ae tongue 
so charms 
rm divine ! thee, Beauty, 

y enlivening ray, 

3? tign, better Sun! 
For ‘the enchanted heart, 
Love, I us wonder, and delight 


How wer § 
The roseate | a = 


he emotions of Beauty, and the feelings opp 
I now proceed, ar are, next to our moral emo 
w ole clas re emotions, indeed, w 
or virtue, aaa af st be considered as mora 
wn moral actions, at least in our conteniplation of the moral 
ich we cannot admire, without making them, in son asure, 
t desire of imita them, which, in such a casey! s scarce a 
ot to feel,—or which, i in like manner, we cannot vi w with d 
rence, without some strengthening in ourselves of Poin, 
posite to ‘the: vices which we consider. 
Delightful as our emotions of beauty are,—important as ‘they are, in a 
indirect effects,—and universally as they are felt, there is, perhaps, no ™ 
of feelings, in treating which so little precision has been employed by p 
pepers, and on whic h so little certainty has been attained. It 4 a 
int remark, of an old French writer, La C 
J] varacters of the Passions, that beauty has h 


mulate thy bloom id 


to idieie of beauty, to 

, the most interesting 

in their Seis, ued 

»—being mingled, if not 
‘actions 


his teeatise on th 

doub ect, in depriving men of their reason. “Tlie greatest m says 
~ he, “who have felt its effects, have been ignorant of its cause,—and we may 

say, that it has made them lose their reason, both \ ave been 

ouched withthe charms of it, and when they Inve at o say any 


ng about that very charm which they felt.” 
_ So many, indeed, have been the opinions of philosophe rs on this sul 
and o pinions so very confused, and so very contradictory, th nceive it 
afest, to proceed at once to the consideration of the subject itself, without 
mpting to give you any previous view of the opinions of others with 
ect to it. I am quite sure, that, if these opinions were exhibited to you 
uecession, your powers of inquiry would be distracted and oppressed, 
rather than enlightened or invigorated, and, therefore, would not be in a state 
very well fitted for prosecuting the investigation, on which you might be 
toenter. In questions which relate to abjects that cannot be direc 

mitted to the senses, and that have been thus perplexed Ls ary 
doctrines and speculations, it is often necessary to 5 to forg 
as possible what others have thought, and to strive to 

ns of others had been unknown tous. I know no qt 

porary forgetfulness could be of more profit than in 
enter. 

n we speak of the emotion which beauty excites, we speak necessarily 
jotion that is pleasing; for it is only in the case of pleasing emotions 
ncur in using the name, an only in such cases that the 


of praise.” —Orig. 
nation, B. I. v. 271—3. Second form of the gh * 
rce,” to “ their own !”) First form of the poem, v. 275— 
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ees. Lie 


eee to break the union while the sensation contnnes, ‘We. 


eis used, even by i pica, in their »corr hra in 
, only.one of the many forms of that joyous delight, d as 
‘the elementary feelings to which our emc cible. -'TI 
. re, then, I may remark, in the first place, is ongyessential cir nce 
‘fi le emouon. * we Sart e; ‘ € k 2 ee 
\ nother circumstance, hich may not m so bvious, but which I con- 


sider as not less constituent of beauty, in that maturer state of the mind, in 
which alone we are capable of considering it, is that we transfer, in part at 
least, the delight which we feel, and embody it in the object which excited 
it, whatever that object’ may have been, combining it at least partially with 
our very conception of the object, as beautiful,—much in the same way as 
we invest external forms, with th pee viel existas feelings of our own 
mind, or in our vague conception ; and of the sapid or odoriferous substances, 
that are gratifying to abit ,» we consider as ~e clbpesalt in them, and 
gat some pa of the very delight which they afford. 
‘that, philosophically, we consider these sapid and odoriferous s 
‘merely as the unknown causes of our sensations of sweetness and fi c 
but I have little doubt, at the same time, that it is only philosophically we 
consider them, and that, while we smell a rose, without thinking of our ph 
losophy, we do truly consider the fragrance, which we are at the moment 
enjoying, or at least a charm which involves a sort of shadowy resemblance 
of that peculiar species of delight, to be floating around that beautiful flower, 
as if existing there, independently of our feeling. We do not, indeed, think 
of Hi ‘sensatiantof fragrance as existing without, for if we characterized it as 
a sensation, this very judgment Would imply a sort of philosophizing on its 
nature, Which is far from taking place in such a moment. But, without 
regarding it as a sensation, and enjoying merely. the actual feelingof the — 
moment, we incorporate the charm, as it were, with the colours of the rose, 
with as mee a of forming BS combination, and even with as little 
consciousness that any such combination is taking place, as when, in vision, 
we invest the external hardness,—the mere feeling of gentle and limite 
resistance , Which the rosebud gives:-us as ge of touch, or’of muscular 
compression, with*the colours, which are at the moment arising from affec- 
tions of a different organ. In the case of fragrance, it is more easy for us, 
indeed, to separate the sensation from the external form with which — 
combine it,—and to imagine a rose without odour, than, in the case of visi 
to separate the form and hue that mingle as if in one sensation; beca 
there are many objects which we touch, that excite in us no Sensations 
fragrance, and no objects of touch which do not excite in us some sensations 
of colour. The coexistence is, therefore, more uniform, and the subsequent 
‘suggestions consequently more uniform and indissoluble in-the one case than 
in the other. It is much easier for us, accordingly, to persuade those who 
have never read, or discoursed, or thought, on such subjects, that the feelings 
of smell and taste are not inherent in their objects, than to persuade them 
that the actual colours, which form their sensations of vision, are not spread 
over the surfaces of external things. But.the’ actual investment of ex- 
ternal things with the feelings of our own ‘mind, does take place in our 
‘sensitive references to objects without; and in some cases, as in those 
of vision, constitutes a u so close, that it is impossible even for our 


‘ell, when we open our eyes, that whatever affects our eyes, is W hi | the 
~ ye. 


i 


“mall com heirs san id yet we cahnot look for a single moment, 
at we thus visually feel. over whole miles of landscape. » 

must re et the slightest dow philosophically entertained by 
. tho has A ‘when they open their eyess yield like the vulgar to the temporary 
illusion—that the colours, thus supposed ‘to be Spread over the external 
feelings of the. min Sf Which the external objects, or 

that: come from them, are merely the unknown causes. 
1, > state this opinion with confi- 


When questioned on th ne 
dencey.and even with astonislime ent, that” Y nion’ on the subject, in the 
‘him who has taken the su« 


present age’ of pie should be doubted 
nlp trotble of putting such a question. At the yery moment, proba- 
at which’ we sive our answ ere ve our-eyes fixed on him, to whom 
idress i His complexion 
urs, and we are practically, ‘the very moment, therefore, belying 
y opinion which we, profess, and in speculation truly” profess, to hold. 
“These remarks show sufficiently the distinction of ‘our speculative iia 
“tone our feelings to mind, as the only subject of feeling, and our practica 
usion of these ver ¥ feelings over matter, which,by its nature, is incapable 
of being the subject of any feeling ; and they show, that it is very possible 
for the same mind to combine both, or ratlier, ‘that them no individual, who 
has accurately made’ the distinctions that doe’ not, "in almost every a 
of his life,—and certainly i ad ery moment of vision,—go through that very 
seg of spiritualizing ° matter, or of di fusing over mat is ‘own sensa- 
ons, whiths i in his speculations, appear to him to involve an solute contra- 
diction. 
It is not Secunt: therefore, to urge, in disproof of any diffusion of our 


cenery, are truly fee 
rather the rays of light 


mental feélings over material things, that our feelings are affections of mind,” 


and cannot be affections of matter; ‘sirtce this would be to disprove a fact, 
which certainly in vision, and, as I conceivé, in some degiee in our other 
senses also, fs continually taking place, notw standing the Supposed d demon- 
“stration of its impossibility. ° 
To apply these reat horerer, to our ‘atliis subject. ~—Beauty, I 
+ Biipaynids is necessarily"an emotion that is pleasing, and it is an emotion 
* which we diffuse, and cOmbine with our conception of the object that may 
ave excited it. ‘These two circumstances, the pleasing nature of the emo- 
itself, and the identification of it with the object that excites it, are essen- 
tial to it, in those years in whieli alone it can be an object of reflection ; and 
are, as I conceive; the only circumstances that are essential to it, in all its 
varieties, and in whatever:way, the emotion itself may be produced. It is 
true. indeed, that when questioned, precisely as in the case of simple vision, 
whethet we think that the emotion of beauty is a state or affection of matter, 
we should have ‘no hesitation in affirniing, instantly, that it is a state of the 
mind, and is absolutely incapable of existing i in any substance that is purely 
material. All this'we should say with confidence, ds we say with confidence 
that colour is an affection of the mind, and only an affection of the mind. Yet 
still, as in the case of colour, the temporary diffusion of our own feeling over the 
external objects would take place as before. The beauty, as truly felt, and as 
reasoned upon, would be in our mind; the beauty, as considered by us at the 
a of the feeling, would be a delight that seemed to float over the object with- 
~ out;—the obje vtiich we, therefore, term beautiful, as we term certain oth 
_ Objects red or green—not the mere unkgown causes of the feelings, which we 
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dress,.are rega rded .by us as external 
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term,redness, or greenness, or beauty,—but objects that are red, and green, and 
beautiful. Even at the time of the diffusion, however, we d O not say, or even 
think, that we diffuse the emotion of beauty any more than we say or think that * 
we diffuse the sensations of colour ; for this, as Tk aid, would be to have 
substantial mind ;° 


eye were ever to Meola it, as it would be for us to regard its colou 
ing the very moment in which we close our eye. Beauty, thenpis.< 
emotion, and a delight which we feel, as if diffused ovér the 
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T , NOT NECESSARILY INVOLVING ANY MORAL 
BEAUTY AND ITS OPPOSITE, CONTINUED. - — * 


eapice it. ; ‘ 
_T shall proceed further in my inquiry. in my next Lecture , ~ 


“ aie’ 
GENTLEMEN, the latter part of my Lecture, yesterday,» was’ employed in 
‘considering one of the mést interesting of our emotions,—that which consti- 


tutes the charm of Beauty,—an emotion, which every one must have felt 
sufficiently to understand, at th where mention of the name, what it is, which 
is the subject of inquiry, and which, notwithstanding, when we endeavour to 
explain to others what we feel, no two individuals probably would define by 
the same terms. i Pea a 
' -an emotion, which is so delightful, and so universal, and, by a singular, 4 
almost contradictory character of thought, at once so clearly felt, and so + 
bn comprehended, many theories, as might well be suppose ve 


formed by philosophers. If the accurate knowledge of-a sul 
any necessary proportion to the number of opinions, with respect to it, that 
have been stated and canvassed, and the labour and ability of those who 
have advanced their own theories, or examined the theories of others, there 
could now be scarcely any more doubt, as to the nature of what is beautiful, 
than as to any property of a circle or a, triangle, which geometricians have 
demonstrated. aoe : ; 

Such a proportion, however, unfortunately does not hold. There.are sub- 
jects, which as little grow clearer, by a comparison of many opinions with 
respect to them, as the waters of a turbid lake grow clearer, by being fre- 
quently dashed together, when all that can be effected, by the. agitation, is to 
darken them the more. » ee, : 

- In such a case, the plan most prudent, is to let the waters rest, before we 
atta t to discover what is at the bottom,—or, to speak without a metaphor, 
sihflers is so much confusion ‘dldepe léxity, from opposite opinions, it is 
often of great advantage to regard the ject, if we can so regard it, with- 


* 
‘ 
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out reference to any former opinion whatever,—as_ the phenomena were 
_ wholly new, or ours +e the first inquirers. 

This lin part attempte results of which it may 
be of advantage brie ¥ * 
Though we use the genera in which there is a 


great variety 0! jects that excite it, ry considerable vari so 
in the emotion itself, vi vi ich i is thus excited,—the emotion, to which give 
the name, in all its varieties, is uniformly pleasing. This, thei is one 
tial circumstanee of the emotion of beauty,—or, to speak more accurately, 
of the tribe of different, though kindred emotions, which, from their analogy, - 
we comprehend tinder that general name. 
othe circuthstance which distinguishes the emotion of beauty, in all its 
, ftom. many other emotions, that aré pleasing ir emselves, is that, 
‘reflex transfer to the object which excited it, we mye. wine or 
agreeable ee with our very conception of the object, whe 
r absent from us., Whatever is delightful, at the moment in with 
we listen with delight, seems to us to be contamed i in the beauijifah 
object, as the charms which were contained in that fabulous Cestus ee ae 
by Homer, that existed when noné beheld them, and were the same, 
the Cestus itself was worn by Venus, or by Juno. 
Tn illustration of this antes or reflecting pro 


2 


» the result of which 


beautiful, it was necessary to offer some remarks, an 
some distinctions, without Which, the supposition of his 
light, and diffusion of -it, in the conception of the object ave 
might appear to involve a sort of absurdity; as if it implied, sty same fn . 
ject, a combination of material and mental affections, which are incapable of 
union. — a, ee 
It is particularly of importance, in “this alk to distinguish our momentary 

sentiments from our philosophical judgments. As 1 behold the sun, for ex- , 
ample, it is impossible for me to regard it but as a plane circular surface of a 
few inches diameter. As ‘I regard it philosophically, i it is a sphere of such 
_ Magnitude, as almost to pass the limits of my conception. If I were 5 

hat is the diameter of the sun ? I should endeavour to state it, with ee t 
an approximation to its real magnitude as was possible for me. But if I 
‘were to state what every one feels, who *knows nothing of astronomy, 
what even the astronomer feels :as much as the vulgar, when he turns his 
to that great luminary, I should say, that the diaméter was scarcely a foot ;— 
so different is our momentary sentiment, while we gaze, from the judgments 
which we form philosophically, after we have ceased to gaze ;—the impres- 
sion of the momentary sentiment, too, it must be remembered, being as irre- 
sistible as that of the judgment, or rather the more irresistible of the two. 
In like manner, when I look at any distant landscape, first with my naked 
eye, afterwards with a telescope, held in one direction, and then with the 
same telescope inverted, I have a most undoubting belief, that the objects, 
thus seen in three different ways, have continued exactly at yr same distance 
from me 5 but if I were to state what I feel visually, and what, with all my 
kno e of, the optical: deception, it is impossible for me not to feel i 
ally, T should say, ii: each of = ie of viewing the scene, that the 
were at very different distances. — sal owever, to that insta 
brings the difference of the philosophic and the momentary belief n 
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to that which takes. place am. the g° of beauty—the case of the visual 
Nee rit of colour——it is well kn to every oné who is acquainted with 


the theory of tm or acquired perceptions of at the colours, 
which seem tous spread over that wide surface of landse , which termi- 
nates in the remote zon, are spiritual, not” corporeak moi ations—the 
effect, indeed, of the presence of a few rays within the small orbit of the 
eye, but an effect only, not a part of the radiance ; 3 and,that we ‘yet diffuse, 
as it were, the colour, which exists but asa sensation of out mjnd, over _ those 
distant objects, which are not mind, but matter. If we ‘srere: asked, what the 
material colour is, we should state, philoso hically, that it is theyunknown 
cause of that colour which is our sensation,—that rednéss, for example, i isa 
feeling ofotr own mind, and greenness a feelingsof , i own mindyand that 
what are truly i ‘and greenness in the externa objects; ing both 


ually unknown to us ia themselvesyhave no other difference in ov co) ep- 
to th as being the uiknown causes of different mental feel hes : “This 
an _ 


r we should, give phitosophically ; ; byt at the same time,at would, be 
ampossible for us to nae these unknown caluses of our meres colour, 
vithout blending with them the very semsations which they causes and seejng, 
efore, in them the very greenness and redness*which are feelings of our 
own mind. In like manner, wheh we’ ophize on beauty, and separate 
the delight is in us from the:cau the deliglit which is withoutrus, 
beauty is snp at. which excites certain delightful feeling ;. its 
‘like the ss or redness. of obj onsidered separately from our per- 


ception of o ‘ athe greenness and redness, which materjal ae would 
have, though no mind ntient of,coloup were in-existenge. But, still this is 
the beauty which Pedal; ;*itas only the beauty ‘which we strive in vain 


. rnal: beauty which we feel,.involves our yery delight 
it, and diffused, as mich ‘as, in the case of a visual object, it. In- 
our sensations*of, colour diffused on it; the co nt Whi . reflect, 
» being i in our mind, as the charm which we reflect, is ci: in our ‘Bad. In 
ient theory of beauty, which refers, it to mind as its 

source,'is a a ithful state er tof the phenomépon.; since it is our own spirit- 
elight, w ich we are continual spreading around us,—though, in the 

in which Plato and his. followers intended their reference to, be under- 
he it is far from being just, or, at least, far from having been proved: to be’. 


In b ing, therefore, the language which they use, we do not bor- 
row a mere: poetic rhapsody ; ‘but it becomes, with the inerprenan which 
| oo ae it, the expression of a philosophic truth. | 


\ 


i ld it if mind alone—Bear witness, earth and heaven! 
he living Youftitains 4 in’ itself contains ¢ 
Of beauteous and sublime !—Here, hand in hand, "* ede 
Sit paramount the graces ;—here, enthroned, 
Celestial Venus, with divinest airs, ‘ 


Invites the soul to never fading j joy’ ” 


¢ 
* 


It is abs mind, indeed, alone, that, in the view which I ave gi u, “is 
the living fountain of beauty, because it is the mind, which, by re feo 
po as cite in the object, or spreads over it its own delight. © 
that is tc says ifno mind, were to behold it, what-would be the love 
, on which we now ‘gaze with rapture, and more than 
de of particles more or Jess ,ne remote. It is the soul in whicl 
* Pleasures+o mee te I. v. 481—486. ; gt AG 
» : z ° . ‘ ~ j " 
* alt 


* “> ‘ a . 
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these particles, directly or indirectly te agreeable js Hr invests 
them in return with many seeming ties erin belong : mere 


pea py atoms which nature herse has made ;. , in the 
first place, that unity as a single form, whic they do no’ it ss of them- 
selves, since, of themselves, however near they may be in seeming cohesion, 
they are a multitude of separate and independent corpuscles,—which, at the 
same time, spreads over them the colours, that are more truly the effect of 
our vision than the cause of it,-—and which diffuses among them still more 
timately those charms and graces, which they possess only while we gaze, 
ee without which, when the eyes that animate and embellish them are closed, 
y are again only a multinudlee 
remote. > 
oe distinction to which I alluded in my last ure, and which, 
arently, and ‘even really a verbal one, is a distoe etion of great im= 
rae its influence on our assent,—i . difference of the phrases 
sensation Of colour,—beauty, and emotion of beauty. When wee 
spank aus i en or beauty simply, we speak of what we ~~ conside 
ing any thing more than the feeling itself. When we speak of the sensatio 
of colour, and the entotion of beauty, we speak of | those feelings, with refe: 
ence to the mind; and, though colour, as felt by us, must 
sensation of salouts wha beauty, as ‘felt by us,*be the emo i 
appears to us a very different proposition, 
our sensation of colour with externa things, or our em of beauty with 
external things, and to say: simply that we combine with the 
oeauty. We combine them, without knowing that we are ombining them, 
consequently without thinking that the one is a sensation, the ot em 
tion; and both affections of mind -aloae: « ’Resthinkes of them a AS a Sens ion 
. and emotion, w vould be to have formed already the philosophic judgr en 
which separates them from the object, not the mere momentary sentiment, 
which combines them with it. In the case of vision, there can be no doubt, 
that this is done, every moment by the lowest of the people, who have not 
the slightest suspicion that the colour, or rathe! cause of colour, as it — 
without, is different from that redness or blueness, which they think the 
spread over the surface of objects; and it is not wonderful, therefore, th 
combining, in our notion of the beautiful object, the delightful feeling o 
mind, we should do this, with as little suspicion, that the delight, soto 
have diffused over the object itself, is our own, internal emotion. oie a 
That, in thinking of a beautiful object, wé do consider some permanent de- 
light as Aified:; and, as it were, embodied in it, is, I think, evident, on the 
slightest reflection on the objects which we term beautiful. And yet, when 
we first ies this diffusion of a mental feeling over a material object,—if 
we have not been in the habit of attending to other phenomena of the mind,— 
the very supposition of such a process may seem to involve an assumption 
that is scarcely warrantable; precisely as the uneducated multitude,—and, 
aps, & very great majority of the smaller multitude, who are educated, 
uld smile, with something more than unbelief, if we were to endeavour 
to make them acquainted with that part of the theory of vision which 
elates to colour. But to those who have been in the habit of consi 
Sa in general, and particularly the pheno 
monly ascribed to association,—the diffitsi of this feeling, am ibinatio 
of it with our notion of the cause of ne eling, will seem only an instan 


of separate particles, more or less near or 


© familiar to us, 


. i : Ye * 


y of our mental constitution, » It is, indeed, only a 
al tendency to Betilensation of feelings, Rate “give: 
every object ths is familiar to us,—to the home of our 
lks of our youth, —to every gift of friendship,—nor only to 
ngs s, but, i reat measure also, to the living objects of our 
who ae over our infant slumbers, or who were the 
wal s,—or who left with us, in absence, or in d 
sacred gifts, which for a moment, supply their place, with that bri fi 
lity, which gives to our remembrance a more delightful sadne 
k to the grey hairs of him, in the serenity of whose par 
eye, even in its most serious contemplation, |, there is a silent smile that is. 
ready to shine sa us, a” 


» ~~ Whose authority, in show, , oie 
YY » y? ' r 
te ay en most severe, and mus poring all its force, ; f 
es Vas but the graver countent 
* Whose favour like the clouds of spring might lour, | ast ‘ 
‘ And uter now and then a “awful voice, a. 
‘ But hada ne in its darkest frown ;’* W15 “ht 


i we? 
. When we look'to that ; ‘ious form, in 1 whioed thought,even in the moments 


in which he addresses to Heaven. his evatitude or his prayer, we are still pre- 
sent, as he thinks of that common. home of our immortality, to which he is 
only Goursoyhgteotor us,—or commends us to, the protection of that great 
Being who has been, in his own long ear iF career, the protection and-happi- 
ness of his youth and his agey—are there no feelings of our heart,’ no joy= 
ménts of early fondness and increasing gratitude, and reverenee u ith 
fear, which we have combined with the very glance of that eye, and the v 


ton that voice, whose glance’ and tone are to us almost like a ves 
yment, what he 


Th nd whom we have long loved, is, at each single mon 
been to us in many successive years. Without recalling to us the particular 
events of these years, he recalls to us their delights; or rather the very no- 
tion which we form of him contains in itself this diffused pleasure, like some 
ethereal and immortal spirit of the past. 

Nor, as I have already said, is it onlyin our moral affection for beings living 
like ourselves, and capable, therefawre, of feeling and returning our ‘kindness, 
that this condensation of regard takes place. It produces an affection of al- 
most moral sympathy, when there can be no feeling of it, and therefore, no 
possibility of return; and where that softening influence, accordingly, mu 
be wholly refl i from our own mind. That, for inanimate objects, long 

i a regard, in some degree similar to that which we 
feel for a friend, has been the remark of all ages; since a ividual, in 
every age, must have been § * ject to the universal influence 7” eS OC-_ 
casion to it. A little attensingy this process, by which an object, of trifling — 
value, becomes representative 0 a ings that are inestimable, will not be un- 
interesting in itself, and will throw much light on that: similar process, by 
which, in the case of beauty, I conceive objects to hoo 
of spiritual reflection, o of the pleasure which they e 
are you better for this discussion, than by one some 
e eloquent work of Dr. Smith. 

The. ae ses of pain and pleasure, whatever | cy are, or 1 howeversthey 
gem to be the objects, which in all wen excite those 
* Cowper's Task, Book VI. v. 30-35, 
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pA with whom, in latest old age, we love to grow young again. With the | 


and in it, and are reflect 
— But the remembrance of a lo 


* ‘yr : "o } 
4 ‘At ae, e. " 
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tw sions of. gratitude afd resentment. They are exéited® 
ll as animated objects We are an gry for a moment, e 
chat hurts i # child beats it, a dog barks at it, a chole 
curse it. east reflection, indeed, corret 
become sensible, that what has no feeling: i isa 


s this sentiment, and we 
improper obje tof revenge. 
When the mischjef, however, is very great, the objec aused it becomes: 
sagreeable to us, ever after, and we take pleasure to > Sa or destroy it. 


0 had accidentally b 
‘cause of the death of a fefenigh and we should often think ¢ ae 
y of a sort of a: if agceiomes to. vent this _ 
ageance upon it. 
“We éonceive, in the same manner, a sort of gratitude for those manimate ; 
—-. |. have been the eauses of pred or. frequ leasure to us. 
or, who, as soon as-he got ashore, fire with the 
pan ups which he had just escaped from a shipwrec would seem 
pal. wg “guilty of an unnatural , action. ome: pepect that he would 
rather preserve it with care and, affection, as sachet yt in some 
measure dear to him. A man grows fond of a snuffbox, fection } 
a staff, which he has long made use of, and a hs g¢ like a ” 
love and affection for them. If he breaks or loses t he is ‘vexed of 
all proportion to the value of the damage. The house which: a 
lived in, the tree whose verdure and shade we have long en oth 
looked upon with a sort of respec t seems due to such be tors. The — 
decay of the one, or the ruin of the other, affects ith aki dof melan- 
choly, gh we should sustain no loss by it. "The Di ads and the Lares P 
e cients, a sort of genii of trees and houses, were probably first sug- 
this sort of affection, which the authors of those superstitio alt 
nd which seemed unreasonable, if there was nothing ani- 


o 


for ee bijocts, an¢ 


m — them.”* 
The reason of this friendship for manimate Chios seems to me to be, . 


that, with such objects, in the circumstances supposed, there is really com- 
bined a great part of that which forms the complex conception of our friend ; 


and it is not wonderful, therefore, that there should be a considerable sass. 
larity of the feeling excited. ‘There is not, indeed, and canpot be, in the 
case of lifeless matter, that admiration of virtue and genius,— —Fihat-giaitide 


for a preference voluntarily made, and for kindness voluntarily shown,—and 
that confidence in future displays of similar devotion »—which form so grati- 
fying and énnobling a part of friendship. But what co itutes the real ten- * 
derness of friendship, is something more than all these feelings. ‘These may _ 
be felt, i in 1 attachments that are formed at ‘any period of life, and at a very 
early p of mutual acquaintance. But that which gives to such a union 
its ¢ tenderness, i is long and cordial intimacy, and especially that mtimacy 
whiblf has taken origin in an early period of life. The friend of our boy- 
ish sports—of our college studies—of, our first schemes, and successes, and 
joys, and so TOWS, is he, in whose’ converse the heart expands most r readily, 


image of the person is mingled the remembrance of innumerable e 
men a consolations shared in common. ‘They are, as it psbanae 


” Theory of. Moral Sentiments, Part IT. Sect. iii. c. 1. 
Vou. Il. 4 re 
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with inanimate’seenes, as well as with persons ; and if, by the reflection of these 
past emotions, it produce tenderness in the one case, it surely is not surpris- 
ing that the same cause should produce a feeling of tenderness inthe other ; 
and that, as the chief source of the affection is thus. in circumstances that. 
are common to both, we should feel ‘something very like regard for every 
long familiar object, while it exists, and of grief, when jt exists no more. 

The old man who pointed out the house of a deceased friend, and said, 
‘* formerly: I had-only to climb those steps, to forget all the miseries of life,” 
must have felt-for the’steps, which he had so often trod, that regard, which, 
arises from the remembranice of past delight;—a remembrance which con- 
stituted so importaft a part of the pleasure formerly received by him, when 
they led him to the apartment of his friend, and to all that happiness, which 
was more than the mere forgetfulness of grief, even when there was grief, or 
the very miseries of life to be forgotten. ; Ys 

The same effect in heightening friendship, which 1s produced by long inti- 
macy, is produced, in a great degree, by any smgle feeling of very vivid in- 
terest; such as that of peril shared together,—the strong emotion of the mo- 
ment of enterprise,—the joy.of the escape,—and, in many cases, the glory 
which attended it, being blended and reflected from each individual, as from 
anotherself. In one of those admirable tragedies, which form a part of the 
series of plays on the. passions, there is a very striking picture of this kind, 
in the speech of an old«naimed soldier, who, with all his modesty, has been 
forced to allude to some of- his past’exploits. ? 


“For I have fought, where few alive remain'd, z te 
And none unscathed: where but a few remain’d, View 
Thus mar’d and mangled ;—as belike you've seen, aie 
' O*%summer nights, around the evening lamp, . 
Some wretched-moths, wingless and half consumed, e 
Just*féebly crawling o’er their heaps of dead. ‘ 
In Savoy, dn a small, though desperate post, 3 
_ Of full three hundred goodly chosen men, Sh P gact te 
But twelve were left ;—and right dear friends were we 
Eor evtr after. They are all dead now ;— x 
im old and lonely.”’*’ 


% 
e 


In a real.case-of this sort, every vivid feeling which attended the action,— 
and the remembrance of which was, in a great measure, the remembrance 
of the action itself,—would be combined with the perception of each indi- 
vidual survivors The common peril, the common escape, the connote 
ry, would be conceived as one; and, in consequence of this. unity, as ofte 
as the thotight:of the glorious action recurred, each would be to the others 
as it were another self. Indeed,*so closely would the conception of the ac- 
tion itself, and of the right-dear friends be blended, that, ina case like that 
which the drama supposes, I have little doubt, that when all but one of the 
little band of heroes had perished, it would seem to the melancholy survivor,— 
when all'the real component parts of the action had thus ceased to exist,—-- 
as if the happiness and glory of the action had perished likewise ; and old 
age and loneliness would be felt the more, as if stripped, not of the e1 jey- 
~ ments of friendship only, but almost of the very honours of other Seoul 

' The same feeling in this case, too, it. must be remarked, extends itself, if 

not equally, at least ina very high degree, to inanimate things; and there 

‘ean be no question, that the sword, which has worn only as an orna- 
*Count Basil, a Tragedy, Act III. Scene 1. 


My 
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ment, and the sword which has been often wielded in battles and in battle the 
most perilous, will be viewed by their possessors with very different regards 
The weapon is itself aweal component part.of the. glorious actions which it 
represents: -and. we transfuse, as it were, into the’ mere lifeless steel, a con- 
sciousness and ;reciprocity of our vivid feelings, exactly as, im.the case of 
beauty, we animate the externak object ‘with. our own delight, without know- 

“ing that we Have.done so. egies 
* The grief whicl we feel for the, loss of, an object, insignificant in itself, and 
deriving all its value from the associations formed with, it, presents, in another 
form, that» transfusiof, of feeling from ‘the “mind, ‘and concentration of it in 
the object, which constitutes eur lively'pictures of beauty, when it is regarded 
not as the unknown ¢ause of our delightful feeling, but as, that embodied de- 


light itself. ee “4° or : ne 
An object léng familiar to us, by occurring frequently, either in perception, 

or in trains'of thought, together with many ef our most interesting emotions, 
and the images of* those friends of whom we think most frequently, is, by the 
common laws.of suggestida, so clearly associated with these emotions and 
ideas, that, when it is present to our mind, these shadowy images of happi- 
ness nay almost be corfsidered as forrning with it a part of ane complex feel- 
ing, or at least, are'Very readily tecalled by it. * When, such an object, there; 

_ fore, is lost, and we: think of it as lostywe do ngt conceive it as’ that simple 
* object of perception which it was originally »when itfirst affected our senses,— 
in which case, the loss of it could not be very seriously regarded by us—but 

. We conceive it, as ‘that, complex «whole, which it has become—the image. or 
‘representation of many delightful feelings. Though it be only’a snuff-box, 
or a walking-stick,as‘in the cases supposed by Dx, Smith, the mere circum- 
stance of the loss would of itself give some degree of additional interest to 
our conception of the object, which makes jt dwell longer. in our mind than it 
would otherwise have done, and allows time, therefore, for the recurrence of 
a greater number of the images associated with it, thatsrise accordingly, and 

- mingle with the conception. But with that complex state of mind, which 
arisés from the union of these, in our .rapid retrospect of: other years,—a 

. state which js not the mere conception of the walking-stiek.which we have 
lost, but of it and the other associate. feeljngs, the feeling of the loss is min- 
gled, and is mingled, not more with the conception of the stick, than: with all 
the coexisting asseciate feelings, vague and indistinct as these may be—the 
conception, perhaps, of the friend who preseritéd it to us;—of the walks dur- 

ing which it has been our companion,—of many of, the innumerable events, 
joy or sorrow, that have oceupied us, since-the time.at which, like a new 

_ limb added to us, it became, as it were, a part of ourselves. - Since the notion 
- of tne loss, therefore,is combined with all these conceptions in our complex 
state of mind, it is not wonderful that it should appear to us, for the moment, 
‘as the loss, not of one part only, and that, if absolutely considered, the least 
important part of the whole, but as the actual loss of the associate group of 
images and emotions, of which it is more than representative, and that it 
should excite our momentary sorrow, accordingly, as for that. actual loss. We 
know, indeed, whenever we reflect, that all these objects are not lost, but the 
 walking-stick only, and our reason every moment checks us with this truth ; 
 but,still, every other moment, in spite of reason, the feeling of the loss*and 
_ the conception of the vague complex whole, continuing to be blended, affect 
our mind with therblended regret. It is only one of the innumerable instan- 


ee a 
ay J 


_ @ value consisting in our own’ feelings merely, which we must theref 


‘conceived by us as treasured in external things, and a charm 


you may yourselves equally apply to them whatever remarks 


 extérnal objects are continually around us, so as more frequently to excite 
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cés, in which our feelings continue obstinately to deludeus, in spite of the 
knowledge which might be supposed capable of saving us from the illusion, 
as, particularly in those striking cases of optical deception, to which, on account 
of the important light which they throw on the phenomena of the mind in 
general, |. have already so frequently directed your attention. When we 
look at @ painted cylinder, or at any landscape in, which the laws of perspec-» 
tive are observed, we know well that, it is a flat surface at which Wwe are look-~ 
ing. Yet it is absolutely impossible for us, notwithstanding this knowledge} 
to consider the cylinder as a plane, and all the rocks, and groves, and long- 
withdrawing vales of the landscape, as comprehended if a few inchés of co- 


.louring. When we receive the portrait’of a friend, it isin yain for reason to 
~ tellus, that we have received only a flat surface of a little paint ;—when we 
) Joseva walking-stick, the gift of a friend, it,is equally vain for reason to tell 


us, that we have suffered only a loss which we ean repair for d few shillings 
at a toy-shop. "eg 
It is in a great measure, then, by the momentary belief of the loss of mo 
than the object itself, that 1 would explain that disproportioned emotion, whieh 
is ‘felt to be absurd, yet is not’felt the less on account of this seeming absurdity. 
But, whatever may be thought.of this explanation” ofthat griefj—=s 
beyond the absolute value of: the object,—which we feel, on the 
object that has been long familiar torus, there at least can be no | 
to the great fact itself, that an object long familiar to us, does acquire a: 
value by this familiarity ; and as the object is absolutely the same, I 
frequently it may have met our eyes, or been used by, us for any of the 
mon purposes of life, it is only.a relative value which it can have a 


7 


condensed in it, or attached to it in Some way or other. ' 
After these illustrations from phenomena, that, if not absolutely ¢ 
class, are, at least, very closely analogous,—since they imply a soi 


merely in the reflected feelings of our own mind, I trust it will not apy 
you too bold an affirmation, to say, that the agreeable emotions which 


fe 
} 


we term them green, blue, crimson, by combining with them our feel 
colour. What is true of objects of sight may be conceived as easil 
every other species of: beauty, natural or artificial, material or mental. _ What- 
ever excites the emotion may be felt as of itself combined with the e mc tions 
Which it excites,—forms, colours, sounds, all that is ingenious in art, or amia- 
ble in morals. My limits will not permit me to trace all the varieties © 
beauty with any minute investigation, through this variety of its 


more particularly, to one species of the delightful emotion. _ 
"It is of external objects, indeed, and particularly of objects. 


we think most frequently, when we speak or hear f beauty ; but his ye 


not arise from any exclusive peculiarity of the feeling excited by 
jects, as if the term were only metaphorically applied to others, but because 


the emotion of beauty ; and in a great measure, too, because 
form, itself an object of vision, is representative to us of the pr 
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which we c et f those with whom our life is connected, and from whom 
its happiness has’ been derived, or from whom we hope to derive it. It is not 
wonderful, therefore, that when we think of beauty, we should think ofthat 
by which the emotion is most vividly excited, and should be led accordingly 
to seek itthere——" “an ¥ 


t “ Where beauty’s living image, like the morn 
That wakes in zephyr’s arms the blushing May, 
Moves onward ; or as Venus, when she stood 
' Effulgent onthe pearly car, and smil’d, ; 
me Fresh from the deep, and conscious of her form, 
To see the Tritons tune their vocal shells, 
And each cerulean sister of the flood, 


With loud acclaim, attend her o’er the waves yt. 


To seek th’ Idalian bower.’* 


That we are susceptible of a similar delightful emotion from works of intel- 
, is sufficiently shown by‘the fine arts, which are founded on this happy 
‘susceptibility ; nor is the delight felt only on the contemplation of works of 
» faney,—at least of fancy in the sense in which that term is commonly 
emp ; it is felt in the result of faculties, that seem, while exercised 
in tl tions that ‘produce the beautiful result, to be very foreign from 
tion, but that tranquil satisfaction which may be supposed: to con- 
art of our assent to any interesting truth. How many theorems 
o which a mathematician applies the ternr beautiful, as readily 
plied by others to the design or the colouring of a picture, or 
s or air of a song; and though the delightful. emotion which 
by that word is at once far inferior in degree, and: only analo- 
othe emotion excited by thosé objects, it still is so analogous 
the denomination. {n general physics, in like manner, how in- 
we speak of the deauty of an experiment, which is so contrived 


an when it results from external things. _ But when we thus apply 
beautiful to the worksof faculties, that are not immediately conver- 
beauty, or in which, at least, beauty is scarcely, even a secondary 
ion, we are far from using a metaphor, any more than we use a 
hen we employ the same word in speaking of the beauty of a 
d of the beauty of the human form, which are both objects of 
h the resulting emotions, though analogous, are far from be- 
- We employ the term, because, from the analogy of the delight 
it Cases, it is the only term which can express our meaning ; we 
, on the contemplation of such intellectual works, a delightful. 
—as we feel a delightful emotion very similar, however superior it 
_ may be in intensity of pleasure, when we look on the charms of nature, or 
the imitative creations of art; and, as we conceive the very charm which we 
feel, to be diffused and stored in those beautiful forms on which we gaze, so ° 
harm which we feel, seem, for the moment, to flow over the sever- 
*Pleasures of Imagination, B. I. v 327-335 
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jest works of intellect, in the coneeptions which are ering tous. Even 
Teason ‘itself, austere as it may seem, is thus only a part of Beauty’s universal 
empire, that extends over mind, and oyer matter, with equal sway. 

- But though by some minds, which have not been conversant with the 
bedbtiful results of scientific inquiry, these severe and less obvious chr 
may not be readily admitted,—of moral beauty, it is surely impossible for any. 
one to doubt that charm, which is felt by us, even before we have Jearned to? 
distinguish virtue by ‘jts name; and which, even to the guilty, who have aban- 
doned it, still retains a sort of dreadful loveliness, whiich they would gladly 
forget, but which no effort can. wholly banish from their remembrance, that 
is forced still to shudder and admire. . It is the analogy of this moral beauty, 

* indeed, which gives its most attractive charm to the* beauty of the inanimate 
® . suniverse, and which adorns poetry with its most. delightful i images. -.'To give 
By aur mere approbation to virtue, as we give our assent to any truth of reason- 
ing, seems:to. be as little possible, as for these, who are not blind, to open 
their eyes, in the very sunshine of noon, on seme ‘delightful scene, and 

view it as a mere collection of forms without any colouring... The 
moral perfections, so-essential to the happiness,.and almost to the Gee exist- 
‘ence of sogiety, are like those mild lights, awd gentle g graces, in the system o 
external thin 8, without which the repose of nature would not. be t 
but death, and its motions, in the waving bough, and the foamy wa 
the stream that 'glides.from it, would, be only the agitation,of conti 
' ticles of matter. .. Well, indeed, may the poet of imagination excla 


| “Ts aught so fair, 
» . } ae all the dewy Jandséape of the spring, ‘ 
,* > * Inthe bright eye of Hesper or the morn, * 
; In nature’ fatty t forms, is aught so fair 
’ As virtuous fPadehic: ? as the candid blush 
>t ‘Of him who strives with fortune to be just ? 
* ‘ . The graceful tear that streams for others’ woes 2. 
| wa 0k eOr the mild majesty of. private life, 
“bias We, «°° When peace With ever-blooming olive, crowns 
e . “Phe gate-—where honour’s liberal hands effluse 
lee .* Unenvied treasures, and the snowy wings 
OAC ig a. Ofi innoeence and love protect the seene Cae _* 


immediately give rise, We conceive the ‘lich which we feel, to be cente 
in the moral object; and the very diffusion of the delight seems to co 
us more closely with that which we. admire, producing | what is not a a 
sympathy, but,something more intimate,—that union of ae ae 
reflected and mingled feeling,—which, notwithstanding all the 
cism that has been written concerning it, has, in*the manner 
_now deéscribed, in part at least, a foundation in nature. 
But though, in all these great provinces of beauty, the mate 
~ Tectual, and the moral, an object which we feel to be beauti 
™ - object, with which, in our conception, or continued pereepti 
" “ject of sense, or, in our mere conception, if it be an object of anc 
e have combined, by a sort, of mental diffusion, the delight, whic 
excited in us ; why, it will be said, do certain objects produce this effect 
m The- examination of this point, however; | I must defer till my next Lect 
wr * Pleasures of ine. ay, 500-511, 
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LECTURE LV. 3 


i. IMMEDIATE EMOTIONS, NOT INVOLVING NECESSARILY ANY MORAL 
FEELING.—IlJ. BEAUTY AND ITS REVERSE CONTINUED —DIFFERENT 
SORTS OF BEAUTY. : 

GeNTLEMEN, my last Lecture was employed in iscgidies and illustrating, 
by various analogous phenomena of the mind, the process ‘by which I con- 
ceive our feeling of delight, that arises from the object which we term*beau- 
tiful, to be reflected, as “it were, from gurunind,to the objects which excite 
it,—very much in the same way as we » spread over external things, in the 
common phenomena of vision, the colour, which is a feeling or state, not.of 
matter, but of mind. A beautiful object, when considered ‘by us philosophi- 


eally, like the Unknown causes of our sensations of colour in,bedies, con- - 


idered separately from our visual sensations, is merely the cause of a certaip 
delightful emotion which we feel ; a beautiful object, as felt by us, when we 
do not attempt to make an y Cr slosopbie distinction, is, like those coloured 
objec ch we see arqund us, an object in which we have diffused the de- 
fe of our own mind. Though no eye were, to behold ‘what is 


uti We cannot.but imagine that a certam delight would forever be 


ver of the wilderness, which buds and withers unmarked, is blooming 
1€ sdme delightful hues, which our vision would give to it, aad aacetniiel- 
at sweetness of fragrance, which, 4 ‘in itself, ig but a fet of ex- 
particles, that are sweetness only in the sentient mind. 
Ibject, then, as felt by us to be begutiful, seems to contain, in its own 
; the very delight which it occasions,’ But a, certain delight must. in . 
is case be exeited, before it can be diffused by reflection on that object. 
W ich $ its of and ‘it is only by certain objects that the delightful emo= 
tion Is 2 J. Why; then, it will be said, is the effect so limited ° and what 
circulates alates the objects that,produce the etnotion,’ ‘from those 
_ which produce no emotion Noeeyst on, perhaps, even an emotion that may 
; hs said to be absolutely opposite ? 
_ If the same effect were uniformly produced by the same objects, i it might 
mas absurd to inquire, how certain objects are beautiful and others not so, 
aa how it happens that sugar is not bitter, nor wormwood sweet, 
e blossom of the-rose not green, nor the common herbage of our mea- 
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The question, however; assumes a very different appearance, 
n jider the diversity. of the emotions excited by the same object, 
Wwe consider the very powerful influence of seatianta pone 
notions of this kind. In such circumstances we may, be fal 
ibt at least, whether objects, primarily and absolutely, ped 
) producing this emotion, or whether it may not wholly depend on 
hose 8 gail circumstances, which we find, and must allow, to be $2 ae 
of modifying it to so very great an extent. M 

That certain circumstances do truly modify our emotions of beauty, cre 
an be no doubt ;—and even that they, produce the feeling, when there, 

e very reason to believe, that but for such circumstances, no emotion of the 
kind would have been excited. The influence of whatis calle fs 
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‘around i it,—as we cannot but imagine, in like manner, that the loveli- - 


hion, in giving? 
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orms, isa most striking proof of this = “aad 


a temporary beauty to v 
fact too obvious to require illustration by ex- 


of our emiouigges ‘and it. 
ample. . 

“Tf an European,” says Sir J. ‘Reypolds, in one of his peer ver- 
ed at the Royal Academy, “ if an European, when he has cut off his 
and put false hair on his head, or bound up his own natural hair in regular 
hard knots; as unlike nature as he can possibly make it ; and after having ren- 
dered them immoveable by the‘help of the fat of hogs, has covered the whole 
with flour, laid on by a machine hi utmost regularity,—if, when thus 


attired, he*issues forth, and meets a ‘okee Indian, who has bestowed as 
much time at Ais toilet, and laid on with equal care’and attention his yellow 
and red ochre, on particular parts of his forehead or cheeks, as he judges 
most becoming ; whoever of these two despises the other for this attention to — 
the fashion of his*country, wnnen ever first feels himse provoked to laugh, 
ts the'barbarian.”* 

It is not necessary, Kavaden! to have recourse to savage’ “ie, to feel 
completely the ornamental and the ridiculous in all the adventitious embae 
lishments.of fashion, differ only as the eyes which behold them are different. 
The most ¢iwilized European may soon become, in this respect, a Cherokee, 
and in his nice absurdities of decoration, be himself the very thing at which 


he — have laughed before. 
her as we soon become of whatever we have admired, cu ei 
is not more rapid than our admiration of something new, which fo! 
rather precedes it. It seems, as if, in order to produce this deligl ‘fal 1 et 
tion, nothing more were necessary for us than to say, Let this be b 
The power of enchantment is almost verified in the singular transformati 
which are thus produced ; and in many of these, fashion is employed 
very way in which magic has been eommonly fabled to be empl i 
‘ ner aking monsters, who are as little conscious of their degradation, 
vol metamorphose lasts, as the hideous but unknown victi 
Mes er’s art. A few months, or perhaps a few weeks, may, indeed, show 
2m what monsters they have been; but what is monstrous in past, is 
en only by the unconscious monsters of the present hour, who are again, 
a few 1 months, to laugh -at their own deformity. What we are, in fashion, 
is ever beautiful ; but nothing is in fashion so ridiculous, as the beauty 
been ; as in journeying with sunshine before us, what is immedi- - 
ye is splendour ; but if we look back, we esee a long shadow 
1 all, which is shadows now, Was ‘once brilliant as he ve 
ss aton which we move. af ‘. 


ence of fashion, on the- mere a 


ri. 
‘4 
ad ad 


e, is the {More valuable as an illus 
es, and the universality of the emotion w ich. 
hk for the most sceptical to ang we) 
dea. epee on individual minds, is, ind 
fe eneral influence which, in each individual on 4 
or tue si the forms’ of that very "particular ‘influence. But, in th 
it might have been doubted whether the peculiarity, hatte to a 
, might not rather have arisen from constitutional diversity. In the 
res of universal fashion, however, there can be. no doubt as to this nature 


ie ie 


pit con of. his skill. 


_ of exc llence of every age, has given.us a corresponding quickness, in di 
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every one will readily allow, in 


of the sway that has been exercised; since 
ee that alGnge: of which he is conscious in himself. 

t, even though what is commonly termed ashion, the modifier or crea- 
tor of general feelirig, had not been, it is scarcely possible that we should not 
ipgpaieagrered the influence of circumstances: on ‘our individual emotions. 

‘in the mere scenery of nature, which,.ia its ost majestic features — 
its mountains,—its rivers,—its cataracts, seems by its permanence to mock 
the powef of man, how differently do the same objects affect us, in conse- 
quence of the mere antecedents of former, feelmgs, and former events ! The 
hill and the waterfall may be plea @ every eye; but how doubly beauti- 
ful do they seem to the very heart expatriated Swiss, who almost looks 
as he gazes on them, for the cottage of his home, half gleaming through the 
spray, as if they were the very hill and the waterfall which had been th 

aunt of his youth. To the exile, ‘in every situation, what landscape is so 


eautiful as that which recalls to him, perhaps, the bleakest and dreariest spot’ ’ - 


e. 


of the ‘country, which he has not seen for many dismal years? The softest 
borders of the lake, the gentle eminences, that seem to rise only to slope 
into the delightful valleys between,—the fields,—the groves,—the vineyards, 
in all their luxuriance, these*have no beauty ta his eye. But let his glahce 
fall on some rock, that extends itself; without one tuft of vegetation; or on 
some heath or morass, of; still more gloomy barrenness ; and what was indif; 
eee I! then, i is indifference no more. There i ig an instant emotion at. his 
, though others might scarcely conceive it to be that of beauty, is; 
im ; and it is to this part of the scene,‘that his waking eye most 
quently turns ; as it is it alone-which he mingles in his dreams with the 
emembered scenery of other years. , 
That our emotion of beauty, which arises from works of art, is susceptible 
ification, by accidental circumstances, is equally evident. There are 
a composition, of which we are able to fix the period,.almost with the 
curacy as we fix the dates of any of those great events, which fill our 


green or ere, e same eyes in boyhood, in youth, in mature man 
in old age ; but e work of art, which gives delight to the boy, may excite 
no emotion, but ee of contempt or, disgust, in the man. It must be a mise- 
rable ballad indeed, which is not read or heard with interest, in our fir: 
of curiosity ; and every dauber of a village sign-post, who,knows | 


his art, to giv. cg bea sy and not two merely, to his red lion, or b 
the little critic, who stops his hoop | 


Even i judgments of our maturer years, when our discernm 
y has uickened by frequent exercise ; and the study o the W 
site imperfections, which otherwise we might not have per- 
hh many circumstances are there, of which we are, perhaps, wholly 
as, that modify our general. susceptibility of the e ns of this 
lass! Our rib, our age, our prevailing or temporary em the pecu- 
jar admiration which we may feel for some favourite a uthor, who has become 
a favourite, perhaps, from circumstances that had little r ation to his gene 
erit, may all concur, with other | circumstances as contingent, in giving dive 
sity to sentiments, which o haar ag been the same. It is a 


—, Md La Bruyere, in Disegots de Reception, in 1693, when Cor- Fa 
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wcioon ‘What ‘is green or scarlet to the eyes of the infant, is 3 
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nieille was no more, and Raci ne still alive :—* Some,” says he, “ eannot en- 
dure, that Corneille should be preferred, or even thought eae ual to him. They 
appeal'to the age that is about to succeed. They wait, till they shall ne longer 
have to count the voices Of some old men, who, touched indifferently with 
whatever. recalls to them the first years’ of their life, love certainly, in his 
CEdipus, only the remembrance .of their youth.” 'The same idea4s happily 
applied, by another Academician, to accoynt for the constant presence of 
love in French tragedy, by the universal sympathy, which it'may be expect- 
ed to excite. “This passionj” says he, “ which is almost the only one that 
can interest women; has nearly an equal influence on the other sex. How 
. pan ate there, who have never felt any very violent emotions of ambition 
or vengeance! Scarcely is there one, who*has been exempt from love. 
he young are pefhaps' under its influence at present. With what pleasure 
o they: recognise themselves in all which they seeand hear! The old have, 
loved. How delightful to thém, to be recalled to their fairest and happiest 
years, by the picture of what was then the liveliest occupation of their 
thought! The mere remembrance-is; to them, a.second youth.” 
If the emotion of beauty, which we xreceive from external ‘things, and 
; works of intellectual art, be thus under the control-of our passions and re- 
membrances, the pleastire of moral beauty is also in some measure under the 
same control. The great principles of moral distinction are, indeed, too 
‘deeply fixed in our breast, by oar Divine Author, to allow approbation and 
pleasure to be attached to the contemplation ‘of pure “malignity, or "ithhneld 
‘from pure benevolence. When evil.is admired, ‘therefore, it is in. cons uence 
~ of some disproportionate admiration attéched to some real or‘supposed ac- 
companying good ; but still it is in the power of circumstances, to produce 
‘disproportionate: ‘admiration, and Consequently to modify,.in a great d ree, 
ns sacle emotion of moral beauty. In one age, or in one country, the 
If-denying virtues are held in highest ‘estimation,—in another age, or 
pa er country, the géntler social affections. There are periods of society, 
e which valowr,—that gave virtue its name in the early ethics of one ‘mighty 
people,—constitutes almost the whole of that national virtue,’ which commands 
_ general reverence, at the expense of the calmer and far nobler virtues of 
peace. ‘here are other systems of polity, in which these civil virtues rise 
to their just pre-eminence, and in which valour is admired, less for, its abso- 
unthinking intrepidity; than’ for its relation to the sacred rights, of which 
he guardian, or the avengers nor‘does the estimation perish completely 
the circumstances that gave rise to it. At Rome, even whien 
liberty had bowed the neck to that gracious despot, who prep | 
habit of submission to usurped power, the ‘servility that was afte 


while executioner succeeded exécutioner on the’throne of the wor 
smile, and to shudder, and obey, because others had smiled, and shudd 
d kissed the dust before :—in the very triumph of usurpation, when a singl 
Date a Pharsalia had decided the destiny of ages, and Utica had heard th 
last voice of freedom, like the fading echo of some divine ae retiring en 
the earth,—still slavery itself could not overcome the silen sovererice of the 
heart for him who had-scomned to be a slave, 
us ° \ : » 
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But As her dead father’s reverend image pass’d, 
P e pomp was darken’d and the day o’ercast. 
he triumph ceased—tears gu8h’d from every eye; * 
The world’s great victor pass’d unheeded by. ' 
; Her last good man dejected*Rome adored, 
: And honour’d Cesar’s less than Cato’s sword.’’* 


, . 
Such were the emotions with which the actions of Cato were regarded at 
Rome, and continued to be regarded during the whole reign of the stoical 
philosophy,»producing those extravagant comparisons of a mortal and the 
gods, which were not more impious than absurdyand which were little accord- 
ant with the general spirit of a system of philosophy, of which piety to the 
gods was one of the most honourable characteristics. The eharacter of 
perfect moral beauty, however, which the life of Cato*seemed to exhibit t 
] a Roman,—who, if not free, was at least a deseendantof the free,—is very 
different from that which it would exhibity to the slaves, the descendant of 
slayes, that minister, as thei ancestors have. ministered, to the insignificant 
grandeur, of some eastern court. I need not say, ‘how very different feelings, 
also, it excites in the mind of those whom Christianity has. taught a system 
of morals, that surpasses the. cage of stoicism as much as the purest doe- 
trines of the Porch surpassed, in moral excellence, the idle and voluptuous 
profligacy of othér systems... * 


With these striking facts before: us, it seems impossible, then, to contend 
for any beauty that is absolutely fixed and invariable. That general suscep- 


of our mental constitution, is, it appears, so modified-by.the circumstances in 


tibility of the emotion, sensitive, intellectual, and moral, which forms a part s F 


which individuals are placed, that objectsy which, but for these cireumstances, 


would not have appeared beautiful tous, do seem beautiful ; and that ot oer 


objects, from the same. cause,cease to.give that, delight which they ot 
would have produced. It is obviously, therefore, impossible to determine, 
with perfect certainty, the great point in question asto original beauty; since, 
whatever our primary Original feelings may have been, they must, by the in- » 
fluence of such ,modifying circumstafices, that ‘are operating from the very 
moment of our birth, be altogether diversified, before we are-able to speculate 
concerning them, and, perhaps even in ra infant, before any visible signs of 
his emotions can be distinctly discovered. . 14 1g Ge = at 
Since we cannot, then, decide with confidence, either affirmatively or nega- 
tively, in such circumstances, all which remains in sound philosophy, is a 


in of mere probabilities. Do these, however, lead us to suppose, 
, all objects are-equally capable of receiving the primary influ- 

itrary or contingent circumstances, which alone, determine | 

or do they not rather indieate original tendencies in 

1 consequence of which it more readily receives impressions of be 

from certa ects than from others,—however susceptible of modification 

hese original tendencies may be, so as afterwards to be varied or overcome 

by the more powerful influence of occasional causes? pe 

It must not be supposed, in an inquiry of this kind, that we are to look to 

those high delights which beauty, in its most attractive forms, affords ; for, 

though it may be false, that all the pleasure of beauty is derived from-adven- 

titious circumstances, it is certainly true at Jeast, that our most valuable plea- 


' * Prologue to Cato; by Mr. Pope, v'27—36.. he 
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nstances . th which our imagina- 
ly reasonable question is,, not 
now term emotiois of beauty, be 
referable to this source, but’ whether we’ must hecessarily refer to it every 
; omguon of this class, of every species and degree. ee 
, then, in our estimate of mere probabilities, we attend to the signs which - 
the infant exhibits, almost as soon as objects can be supposed to be known 
him, it is scarcely possible not to suspect, «at least; that so otions of this 
d.are felt by him. The brilliant colours, in all. their Pacers oF waited, 
which: delight the child and:the savage, may not, indéed, be the same which 
give most, gratification to our refined sensibility ; but ‘still they do give to the 
f child, as they give to the savage, a certain gratification, and’ a gratification 
which we should, perhaps,’stilk continue to feel, if our love of mere gaudy ” 
~ colouring were notovercome bythe delight which, in after life, we reeéi | 
from other causes that are inconsistént with this simple pleasure—a* re 
awising from excellencies, which thé child and the sayage have not had skill 
‘to discern, but whieh, when ‘discefned, pfoduee the impression of beauty, in 
the same manner as the brilliant varieties of colour, perliaps, that are easily 
distinguished, and, therefore, instantly felt to, be beautiful. What child is 
there, who, in a toyshop, does. net prefer. the gaudiest toy; if all other cir- 
cumstances of attraction are the same? or rather» to what child are*not this 
very glare and glitter the ehief circumstances of attraction? and in what 
island of savages have our circumnavigators’found the barbarian to differ in 
this respect from the ehild ? The refined critic may indeed feel differently ; 
% but this, as I have said, doés-not.arise from defect of -that Oe aa 
| to receive a pleasing emotion from the contemplation of those brilliant patch- 
_ works of colours, which, though he has learned to regard then? as tawdry, 
“he would, in’other dircumstartees, have admired withthe savage, but ‘from the 
_) developement of tendencies to reveive pleasure from other causes, which are 
inconsistent with this earlier delight,—tendencies.which are original, like the 
- other, existing in the’mind of the savage as much as in his own more culti- 
vated mind, but existing there-inertly,"because circumstances have not arisen 
to develope them. © ¥ & . ee toon $e i a a“ 

It is vain to say, inthis case, that the pleasure whieh ‘the gaudy patches of 
colour afford, is not an emotion of any sort, butamete pleasure of sense ; 
for, of the direet senswal’ pleasure of the diffetent rays’of light, we aré*c: 
ble of judging as well as the child; and, though we still: continue t 
many cases, an emotion of beauty from objects on whieh bri 
spread in various proportions, we ate able to make a sort of 

». we, complex feeling, so as in some degree to distinguish our admir 
, é3 aresult of the previous sensitive feeling, by which the colours became visible 
tous. If we were to judge by these primary sensitive feelings alone, it « 

* | tainly would not be’ on the mést brilliant: colours that our-e would love : 
rest, with that intentness of vision to which the subsequent emotion of beauty 
leads, by the delight which it superadds, before the tawdry has been distin- 
guished from finer species of beauty. Oi» such colours, it would even be 
’ painful for it to rest, with that species of contemplation whiclr the ‘child in- 
Fa dulges,—a contemplation, in which, if there be many sob aslgoipaaat 
é ; that, if 


.on him, he exhibits often to those around him an intensity of 
we did not make allowance for the more violent natural expression of plea- — 
sure, in our early years, might seem even to surpass our more refined gratifi- — 
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oure this happy- emotion ‘have been rendered at 
once more copious and nore pure, and our sensibility -has been quickened ad 
the a H which it has enjoyed. 
elight, it must be remembered too, arises‘not satel from th 
fic differences of colours as. more or less pleasing, in which case the most 
pleasing eu not be too widelyyspready but from distributions of colours in 
gaudy vari mac as in thé finer ees of tints, which are beauty 
to our m ernment. 

I have said, sae from the undoubted effectof cireumstances in rhodifying 
our original sendaingiée, ‘and of cireumstances that may, in some degree, 
have operated before wé afe capable of ascertaining their influence, it is only 
an estimate of probabilities to which our inquiry-can lead:. In vision, how- 
ever, as far batk as we can trace the emotion of beauty, some original emo- 
tion of this kind does seem to be felt in colours, and varied arrangements of 
colours ; and if from vision we pass to that sense which is next to it im im- 
portance as a source of the feelings that,produce our emotion of beauty, we 
shall find another tribe of our sensations, thateseem in like manner, to favour 
the’supposition. of some original beauty, however inferior to those other ana- 
logous emotions of delight which are to be the growth of our maturer years. 


cations,—when the» 


The class to which I allude, are our sensations.of sotnd, a class which seems | 
to me peculiarly valuable forsllustration, as showing, I cofceive at.once, the 


influence of original tendencies, and also of the modifying power of contingent 
circumstances. » In different nations, we find different casts of music to pre- 
vail; in the variety of. these national melodies, therefore, we recognise the 
power of circumstances in diversifying the origmal ‘feelings. But to this diver- 
sifying power there are limits ; for, however different the peculiar spirit of 
the national melodies’ may be, we find that in all nations certain successions 
of sounds alone are regarded as pleasing,—those which admit of certain 
mathematical proportions in their. times of vibration. It is not every series 
of sounds, then, that is capable of exciting the emotion of beauty, but only 
certain ‘series, however varied these may-be: The universality of this law of 
beauty in one of our senses, in which delight is, felt from mere arrangements | 
or successions of sounds, 1 is a ground of presumption, at least, that all beauty 
is not wholly contingent, and .affords analogies,: ‘which, not as proofs, — 
but as analogies; may fairly be extended to. the-other senses. 

Even that fine speciesofbeauty, which is to be found in the expression of 
ee poe forms, at least if we admit that species of silent lan- 
guage, which has been ealled the language of natural signs, does not seemto 

in all its varieties, absolutely dependent: on the-mentaleassociations of the 

> W olds-it.. These connections, indeed; of the conporeal signs of 

vl gi, with the. qualities which they have -been found.to express, 

oro to the uty that is admired by-us,'in our matuier years, its principal 

‘power ; but though many, and, perhaps, the far greater: ‘umber of these signs 

are “unquestionably learned by experience, there seéms reason to think, or at 

least there is no valid ground of disbelief; that there are at least some natural 

signs independent of experience, and equally universal in use and in interpre- 
_ tation. A smiling countenance, for example, appears, if we may judge fi 

 thedanguage of his own little features, to be agreeable to the. infant, and a 

frowning countenance to be disagreeable to him, as soon as he is capable of 

ing the different lineaments or motions which are developed in the 

or frown 5 ; though I admit, it would be too much to say, with om 
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that even these signs, which we term natural, may not themselves be acquired 
by earlier observations ‘than any which we are accustomed to take into ac~ 
count. Yet still, though the interpretation, even in these cases, may, how+ , 
-ever early, result from stil) eatlier experience only; this has not been proved ; 
nor is it necessary, from the general analogies of mind, to assume it as cer- 

- ‘tain, without particular proof in’ the particular case. To those, thérefore, 


whose philosophical spirit is easily alarmed by the word instinct, as if it ex- 
pressed a connexion peculiarly mysterious, when in truth, nnexion of 
‘one feeling with another, is equally mysterious, or equally mystery, 


and cannot fail to-he-so regarded by every one who. ‘has. d to.consider 
accurately what is meant, even by the most régular anteeedences and conse- 
quences of the events of mature ;—to that ‘class of philosophers, who. think 
that the word experience accounts for every thing, without reflecting on what 
it isethat experience itself must primarily have been foundedy—it'may seem 
tnphilosophic thus to’ speak of the’ possible instinctive uses or instinctive inter- 
\' pretation of smiles, or frowns, or signs of ‘any sort.- Yet, how many eases 
are there, in which it ‘is absolutely impossible to deny these ‘very instiners ? 
and cases, too, in which the immediate effect of the. imstinet,:as much as in 
the supposed case of beauty, is the production of emotion ef some sort, or at 
least of the visible sigris of emotion. Im some of the lowest of. the ammals 
whieh we have démesticated,—in the cry.of the hen, for exaniple, the first 
time that a bird-of prey is seen hovering at a distance, that.ery,,of which the 
.\ force is so instantly, and so fully comprehended, by the little tremblers that 
~~» ‘cower beneath her wing, who does’not perceive, in this immediate’emotion of 
/ terror, an interpretdtion of natural signs, as instinctive as the language of af- 
fection that is instinctively used? Such a ery of alarm, indeed, is not neces- 
sary to the human mother of the Jittle creature that has a safer-shelter con- 
tinually.arotnd-hitn. But there are positive signs of pleasure, of which a de- 
lightful emotion may be the immediate consequence, as there are negative 
signs, which are merely warniags of evil to be shunned, that are followed im- 
mediately by an emotion of a different kindy'and these additional sources 
enjoyment, it is not unworthy of the kindness of Heaven to have communi- — 
cated to the infant, who may thus feel,in the caress, a delight of more 
mere tactual softness. The cry of the parent fowl scarcely seems 
quick to be understood, than the smilé of the. mother to awake in the little 
heart that throbs within hersarms an-answering delight ; nor‘is th ry phi- 
losophic inconsistency in apusieaiia tioned error'there might be in affirm- 
{ ing it positively, to be a part of a natural language of emotion, which, like 
: at undoubted natural language of “other animals; Is instinctively understo 
© in every age of life, as in every nation of the globe, and which is alrea 
as happiness or affection, before the happiness of which it is the promise, can 
_ itself have been felt or even anticipated. i Re? ag 
Of a still species of emotion, perhaps, than even that which arises 
from looks or fedbur of the living countenance, maybe counted the plea- 
sure which is felt from the contemplation of moral beauty and yet if we trace 
back this feeling through a series of years, in the progress of individual emo- 
tion—though we may find many variations of it in various cireumstances,— _ 
it is far from certain, that we shall find it more lively in manhood than in the _ 
early years of the unreflecting boy. It is not to be expected, in that 
moral beduty is to be felt, before the consequences of actions, which rénder 
‘them to our conception moral, can be appreciated,—or that it is to . 
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‘but ini those very cases, in which sueh*consequences ean be known. There 
are rhany offences, therefore, that excite our instant abhorrence, of which a 
‘boy cannot feel the moral atrocity,—as there are many virtues, of which he 
ts incapable of feeling the moral charm. But, in virtuous actions,.of which 
the naturé ean be distinctly conceived by him, he is not the dullest to feel 
what is lovel ,——nor the dullest to feel, mixed with his indignation and his 
pity, disgus at actions of a different sort:' Inthe ballad which he exults or 
weeps to hear, he loves and hates with a love.and hatred, at least as strong 
as are felt by those to whom he listens; and it seems as if, far from requiring 
any slow growth of circumstances, to mature or develope his emotions, there 
were nothirfg more neeessary to his feeling of the-beauty of an heroic sacri- \ 
fice,’ than hiS knowledge that an act was truly heroic,—-and nothing more ne- 
cessary to his emotions of an opposite kind, than his knowledge that thene 
was cruelty or ingratitude on earth. 

* The observations which I have tiow,made on different species: of beauty ty, . 
are not urged by me, as of evidence sufficient to prove, positively, that we 
have feelings of beaaty, which ° may be said to be original or. independent of é 
accidental associations of every sort; since this point, as I have already stated, 
is beyond our power to determine ‘with perfect a€curacy, because the mind 
cannot bé a sib ect of our distinct examination, till many accidental causes 
of the power of whi¢h, in the peculiar citcumstances of the infant mind, 

may be without tlie’ slightest suspicion, may have modified its original tenden- 
cies in the most important" respects. - The burthen of proof, however, does , _ 
fot rest with the believers, but with the deniers of original beauty ; and, since 
the inquiry has ’not for its object what may be affirmed with certainty, but, 
merely wiht may ‘be ss as mote or less probable, even these very’ 
slight remarks may perhaps have been: sufficient to show the greater proba- 
bility to be on the dae of t that opinion, whiehsupposes that all objects are 

‘not originally to the mind the same in beauty or deformity, or to speak more 

_ accurately, “that all objects are not originally equally incapable of exciting 
either of these emotions,+—but; on the contrary, that though, accidental ci | 
umstances may produce one or other of these emotions, when, but for the 
ere accidents, neither of them ‘would have been produced,—or may va- 
1s] y modify, Or even reverse in some cases, the original tendencies,—there, 

in the mind some original tendencies, independent.of all association, 

—tend s to feel the emotion of beauty oh the contemplation of certain 

objects, and ‘the emotion opposité to that of neantyy on the contemplagonel 

certain other objects. . ) 

ie latter supposition, ‘which,—doubtful as the question must, from. the 

eit of the circumstances, always be rpeemigto my own belieg the 
more : reasonable, i is rendered, I think, not less, but: more ay by the argu-— 

. ments which, are urged against it—arguments that seem.to me founded ona 
very ‘false view of t = circumstances that should be expected to follow, if a 
doctrine against which they are. urged were just, or whieh, at least, are not 
applicable to the particular view which I have given you of beanty as an emo- 
hon, not a direct sensation. 

It is not a sense of beauty, you must ‘have remarked, for which I have ily 


- 


tended—a sense, which, like our other senses, must force,apon the min 

constantly, or almost constaitly, a particular feeling, when a particular object 
is present. The feeling of beauty, according to my view of it, is not a sen- 
sation, but an emotion, a feeling subsequent to the perception or ere 
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‘of the object termed beautiful ; and which, like other emotions, may, or may 

not, follow the particular perception or de according to the Row 

‘stahces in which those primary feelings, ich. it is only secondary m 

have arisen. ayeagi 3 nie ie 8 ae ; el 

» —- It is vain, therefore, to deny,* that objects, which previously impressed us 

'» with no feeling of their beauty, may, become beautiful to us, in Consequence 

of associations ; that is to say, of former pleasing or unpleasing feelings, peeu- 

liar to ourselves—for though it might be po to suppose that these former 

feelings could give us-a new sense, it is far from absurd, that i ¢ objects of 

them may become to our minds the subjects of new pleasing emotions—and 

of | emotions similar, pethaps, to those which were formerly excited by other 

objects. That we are originally susceptible of various other ethotions is ‘ad- 

se and even contended, by those whe would tracé to the suggestion of 

them our feeling of beauty ; and these original susceptibilities they will surely 

- allow, may, like the susceptibility of beauty, be variously podiftial, by the 

a, circumstances in which the individual may be plaeed, and may be produced, 

\ in Consequence of former associations, in ¢ircumstances in which they other- 

wise would not have arisen. There is not a,single emotion, indeed, which 

does not admit of constaift modifications in this way. Our. love, our hate, 

our wonder, are at least gs‘much dependent on the nature of our past feelings, 

as our delight in what seems to,us*beautiful. Why should this one emotion, 

. then, be expected to differ from, our other emotions, whieh are conienay 
eapable of being awakened or suspended, in different circumstances, thougl 

the mere object of contemplation. be the same? ‘To those, accordingly, who, 

ore g accustomed to-consider beauty as either permanent and un- 

hangeablesin gbjects,’ or as absolutely contingent on accidental associations, 

may fin e difficulty in reconciling original beauty, of any sort or degree, 
with that influence of circumstances, which may modify it or overcome it, it 

may be of some assistance, to consider the,analogy of our other emotions; 

“since we shall find, that this original tendency, subject to modificatio 

which I suppose to take place in our feelings of beauty—is truly what tal 

pee in our other emotions ; with which, therefore, the emotion of bea 

‘its variations in-various circumstances; may well be. supposed. to corre 

’ » Let us take, for example, our emotions of desire—feelings as lively, at 

as our emotion of beauty, and in many cases far more lively—which 

__ the, mind, too, in: cireumstances in some degree similar,—not on | 

plation of a présent delightful object indeed, like beauty,,but on the 


"tay te as to the original indifference of objects that now seem beau iful, 
will m 


as there is a mode in the external habiliments which we wear ; and in their 
ae ina - .* Contend, Edin. Edit., ' ies ) . 
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different ets, the passions of different ages and countries -are at least as. 
various,,as the works of taste, to which tliey give their admiration. When, at 
the nue the austerity of Protectorate was succeeded by the dis- 
raceful profligacy of’ the’ royal court, and when there was an immediate 
hange of the desirablene : certain objects, as if our very susceptibilities 
of 0 Soe eg bar changed, we do not suppose that any real change _ 
took place in the native constitution of man. In every original mora] ten- 
dency or affectio: » he was precisely what: he was before In. all ages, the 
race of mankind are born with Certain susceptibilities, which, if circumstances 
were not different, would lead them as one great multitude to'form very near: 
thevsame wishes ; but the differehce of circumstances produces a correspond- 
ing diversity of passions; that searcely seems to flow from the same source. 
In like manner, the race of | ind, considered as a great maltitude, might 
be in all agés endowed*with me susceptibilities of the emotion of beauty, — 
which would lead them, upon whole, to find the same pleasure, in the 
contemplation of the ame objects,—if different circumstances did not pro- 
duce views of utility, and associations of various sorts, that diversify the emo- 
boo itself. It is the same in different periods of life of the same individual ; 
he desirableness of objects varying, at least, as much ds the feeling of beauty. 
I may add, that, as there seem to ‘be, in individuals, original constitutional 
tendencies t6 certain passions, rather than to others ; so there might be a‘con- 
stitutional difference, with respect to the“original susceptibility of the emotion 
of beaufy, that, of itself, might render certain objécts more delightful to cer- 
tdin minds thafr others. But still; whén the race of mankind are considered 


impressions of beauty, in certain cases, might also have been the same; 
though as these original tendéncies, if they did exist, might yet admit of being 
riously diversified, to measure them by any standard, would even in these 
mstances; be still as impracticable, as if there were no original tendencies 
There is no stahdard ohare and as little, even in these cir- 
ices, should we expect to an absolute standard of beauty. All 
we might philosophically speak, would be the agreement of the 
aber of mankind in. certain desires, and the agreement of the 
of cultivated minds in certain emotions of beauty.. é 
That the feeling of beauty, which so readily arises when the mind is pas- 
sive, and capable, therefore, of long trains of reverie, should not arise when 
the mind is busied’ with other objects of contemplation,—or even in any very — 


high degree, when the mind is employed in contemplating the beautiful object 
eb 


in contemplating it, with a critical estimation of erits or defects, 


—ig 


roof, as has been supposed, that trains 


pected, though no such trains were at all concerned. The fe 
it must be remembered, is not, as I have already said, a sensation, but an 
emotion. A certain perception must previously exist ; and though the per- 
- ception may have a tendency to induce that different state of mind which con- 
_ stitutes the emotion, it has a tendency also, by suggestion, to induce many 
_ other states, and in certain circumstances, when there are any strong desires 
_ in thé mind, may induce those other states, which may be accordaht with the 
_ paramount existing desires, more readily than the emotion which Has ho f 
nee with them. It isthe same in ‘this case, too, with ov 
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as one great multitude,—as their native original tendencies to passion may 
considered as the sathe,—their-native original’susceptibilities of the pleasing 
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ciate images are essen- 
tial to the production of the emotion, but is what' very naturally be sus- f/f 
ling of beauty, : 
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dable argument differ from that equally formidable argument, which might 


intensity, a 
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emotions, as with that of beauty. When we are intent on a train of study, 
liow many objects occur to the’ mind, whieh, in other circumstances, would 
be followed by other emofions,—~by. various desires, for example,—but, en h 
are not followed by their own specific desires, merely in consequence of our 

reater interest im the subjeet, the relations of which we are studying. Nor 


his peculiar-to our emotions only. It extendsin some degree even to our 
very sensations. In two-individuals who walk along ame meadow, the 
- one after suffering some very.recent and severe affliction, and other with 


alight heart, and: an almost vacant mind, how very different. in number and 
he’ mere sensations that arise at every step Yet we surely do 
him. who scarcely knows that there are flowers aroa&nd hir an 
origina ptibility of being affected by the fragrance of that very viol, 
the faint odour of which is now wafted to him in vain, ° by iy a 
The great argument, however, which isuurged by the deniers any orig 
nal beauty,.is founded on that very view of the fluctuations of all our emo- 
tions of this class, which I ehdeavoured to exhibit to you in the early part of 
this Lecture. When we consider the changes of, evefy kind, with respect.to 
all, or, at least, nearly all the varieties of this ordey of our epotions,—not 
merely in-different nations, or different ages of the world, but even in the same 
individual, in the few years that constitate ‘his life;—and in many jmportant 
respects, perhaps in a few months or weeks,—can we suppose, they say, that 
amid these incessant changes, of. which it is not difficult for us to detect the 
source, there should be any beauty that deserves the’ honourable distinction of ° 
being independent and original? In what respect, however, does this, formi; 


not der 


urged against the distinctions of truth and falsehood ?—those distinctions 
which 9s impossible for the very seeptic, who professes to deny them, no: 
to admit in his own internal conviction;~—and the. validity of which, the de- 
niers of any original beauty would -be far from denying, or even. wis n 
weaken; since the very wish’ to convinee of the truth of their, theory, 
ever it thay be, must be founded on this vety.distinction of a peculiar 
city in the mind, of a feeling, of the truth of certain arguments, rathe 
of certain opposite arguments. If our tastes, however, fluctuate, do 7 
Opinions of every sort vary in like manner? and is not the objection 
one case, then, as powerful as in the other; or, if powerless in on 
not be equally powerless in both? I need not =a of differe 
ages of the world, in this, more than in the other case,—of the very 
systems of opinions of savage, semibarbarous,and_ civilized life, in all t 
varieties of climate and-state. Here, too, it is sufficient to think of one 
dividual—to compare the wisdom of the mature well-educated man, with 
ignorance of his boyhood, and the proud, but, irregular and fipocnating 9 
quirements of his more advanced youth,—and if, notwithstanding all. these 
changes, when perhaps not a single opinion in ma remains, the same, wé 


all thei 


in- 


yet cannot fail to believe, that truth is som more than.a mere arbitrary 
feeling, the result of accidental circumstances, that, there is, in ‘short, an ori- 
ginal tendency in the mind to assent to certain propositions, rather than to 
certain other propositions opposite to these,——we surely are not entitled 
infer fromthe changes in the emotion of beauty, not more striking, that al 
in the ] susceptibility of it is arbitrary and accidental. pesca com 
_ Againyhowever, I must repeat, that in this review of the argument, I am not 
for the positive originality and independence of any. species of 
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$ 
beauty, but merely considering probabilities ; and that, although, from the cir- 
cumstances as.they anpene to us, I am led to adopt the greater probability of 
some original tendencies to feelings of this class, | am far from considering 
these as forming the most important of the elass,.or even as bearing,any high 
‘proportion, in number or intensity, to ‘the multitude of delightful feelings of 
the same order, th am for ever, like a sort of radiant atmosphere wi 
on the ewltavated ecoming thus,'ip their ever increasing variety, one. 
the happiest rewards of years of study, that were too debghli i inathecagtiaa 
to need to be rewarded. 
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LECTURE LI. 


1. naan vere EMOTIONS, NOT INVOLVING NECESSARILY ANY MORAL 
 FEELING.--III. BEAUTY AND ITS REVERSE, CONTINUED.—THE EMO- 
TION OF BEAUTY. SEEMS TO BE AN ORIGINAL FEELING oF THE 
MIND —MR. ALISON'S THEORY. 


Genrtemen, the i inquiries whieh engaged. -us in the Loewe of yesterday, 


related to the influence’ of accidental circumstances on our emotion of 
beauty,—an. influence which, we found tobe capable of producing the most 
striking ‘diversities, in our ssusceptibility ‘of these emotions, of every species, 


_ whether arising from the contemplation of objects material, intellectual, eg’ 


moral. So very striking, indeed; did these diversities appear, on our rev 
jaturally to give occasion to the inquiry, whether feelings, vary 
ch,-with all the variety of the circumstances that have: prece m, 
not wholly depend on that influence, on whichy they have. oneal de- ~ 
ided, to so great an extent. I stated to you that in such an inquiry, it is 
possible to attain eonfidence- in the result, since all the circumstances 
: vould be necessary to know, cannot be known to us. Itt is lorig be- 
he intellectual ‘processes of the infant. mind are capable of* being dis- 
vealed. to another, directly or indirectly ; and, in this most important 
, When thought i is slowly evolyed from the rude elements of sen- 
ery circumstance, the influence of which we wish to trace, must 
eer ‘ting an influence that is wholly unperceived by us. ‘The ques- 
ore, as to any susceptibility in the mind, of being affected with 
— of original beauty, 1 is a question of probabilities; and nothing 


then, with this limited confidence, in the results of our inquiry, 


we endeavoured to consider the phenomena of this order’ of o' emotions, ~ 


—not, indeed, in perfect freedom from the influence of prec g accidental 
circumstances, since this , analysis is beyond our power, but with as 
near an approach to it as it was possible for us to attain; and, after a com- 
parison oft the probabilities, \ we found, I think, reason, I will not say to believe, but 
at least to incline to the opinion, that we are truly endowed with some original sus- 
sp of this class,—susceptibilities, however, that are not so indept ~ 
ry circumstances of association as to be incapable of being modi 
pe I overcome by other tendencies that may be superinduced, but 


56 at the same time, are tot so. dependent on such circumstances, as. 


, 
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when these circumstances havé not occurred to favour’them, ‘nor any other 
circumstance more powerful to counteract them, to be, of themselves, ineapa~ 
ble of affecting us, in the slightest degree, with any Of those delightful emo= 
tions, of which we have been endeavouring to trace the origin. . 

In examining this point, it was of great importance to make you sufficiently* 
acquainted with one radical distinction ; and, I trust, that now, after ‘the e- 
marks which I made, you are in no danger of confounding that »view* of 
beduty, which regards it as an emotion, deperident on the existencé of certain 
previous perceptions or conceptions which may inducé it; but may also, by 
the operation of the common laws of suggestion, induce, at other times, in like 
manner, other states of mind, ex¢lusive of the emotion,—with the very diffe- 
rent doc ie, that regards beauty as-the object of a peculiar internal sense, 
which might, therefore, from the analogy conveyed in that name, be supposed 
to be as uniform if its feelings, as our other senses, on the presence of their 
particular objects, are uniform, or nearly uniform, in the intinvations afforded 
by them. Such a sense of beauty, as a fixed regular: object, eve’ assuredly 
have not ; but it does not-follow, that we are without such an original suseep- 
tibility of a mere emotion, that is not, like sensation, the direct and unjform 
effect of the presence of its objects, but may vary in the occasions on which 
it rises, like our other emotions; love, for example, or hate, or astonishment, 
which various circumstances may produce, or warious other cireufnstances 
may prevent from arising. © ited vient 

In conformity, then, witlr this’ view, though from the comparison of all the 
circumstances of the case, as far as they can be known to us, fam led to re- 


gard the mind, as having originally certain tendencies to emotions of beauty, - 


in consequence of i it may be impressed with thém, on the contempla- 
tion’ of certain objects, without the necessary previous influence of any contin-. 
gent circumstances, I yet allow the power of such circumstances, not’merely 
to produce’ analogous emdtions, when otherwise ‘these would ‘not have aris 
but also to modify, and even, in some cases, to overcome our original tenden- 
cies themselves, in the same manner, as we found that our original t i 
to other emotions niight be modified and ‘overcome, in particula of | 
different kind. J allow this influence of‘citcumstances on: our emoti ons | 
beauty, in the same manner, as ] allow the very general empire of prejudic 
and the power of all the accidental circunistan¢es, which tay 
mind, less or more, for the reception, or for the denial of tru hci el 
not regard truth itself as arbitrary m its own nature ;—that. 5 to sa} y, since 
truth is only a general name of a feeling common to many propositions, I 
not regard all propositions, and the propositions opposite to them} as equ 
fitted to excite this feeling of truth in the mind. The analogy of truth, indeed, 
as that’ which there is a greater original tendency t6 feel, in certain propesi- 
tions, than in others, though a tendency, which circumstances may, in certain 
minds, weaken and even reverse, seems to me a very important one, in this 
discussion, since precisely the same arguments which are urged by those who 
contend for thé exclusive influence of association in the production of beauty, 
might be urged, as I showed you, with equal force, against those distinctions 
of truth and falsehood, which the assertors of the creative influence of asso- 
ciation, in the less important departmett of taste, would surely be unwilling 
to abandon. If it be in the power of circumstances to make us regard objects 
as beautiful, which, but for those circumstances, would not have excited any 


Ss 


emotion’ whatever, and iri marly cases, even ‘to’ reverse our emotions, which 
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is alb that the deniers of original beauty can maintaing it is not less in the 
r of civeumstances, as the history of the different superstitions of the 
world, and of the very schools of wisdom, in all the various departments of 
philosophy, sufficiently shows, to make us regard as true, what we otherwise 
should have regarded as false, and false what we otherwise should have re- 
garded as true. The mind is formed, indeed, to feel truth, and to feel beauty ; 
but ityis formed. also to be.affected by cireumstances, the influence of which 
may, in any particular case, be inconsistent with either of those feelings; and 
the resulting belief, or the resulting emotion, may naturally be sujposed to 
vary with the streagth of these accidental circumstances. bouts 
. When. E,say, then, of the mind, that there seems, greater reason, on «the 
whole, to suppose it enjosved with some original susceptibjlity of this pleasing 
emotion, I speak of these original susceptubilities, as developed.in circum- 
stances, in which the feelings’ which eextain objects would naturally tend to. 
excite, are not.oppesed by more powerful feelings ; by views of utility, for ex- 
ample,—-which are pro , In many cases, by deviations from forms, that 
of themselves would be the most pleasing—or, by the influence of habitual or 
evea accidental associations. ‘These. tataciehabhs may, as we have already 
. see, suspend and even reverse our-emotions of beauty, as they suspend or 
reverse our. other emotions, evea our most powerful emotions of desire ; but, 
though they, do this, it may, be only m the: same.way, as every greater foree 
overcomes a. less, which still: impliés the existence of that less, though, if we 
saw only the one siniple emotion, that results from the conflict of the unequal 
forces, we might be led torthink that the impelling cause also was simple, and 
wholly inthe direction of the emotions which we perceive. The writers, 
therefore, who would reduce, our emotions of beauty entirely to the influence 
of association, and who endeavour to justify their theory, by instances of the 
power of particular associations, seem to make far too great an’ assumption. 
They do not prove the influence of original beauty to be nothing, by proving 
2 influence of other principles to be something more. What eye is there, 
ever ‘little exercised it. may be in discriminating: forms, which does not, 
ast in the mature state of the mind,,whatever itemay have done origi- 
ally, Mahe bornty of the:cirele or of the ellipse, considered simply as figures, 
hout regard to,any particular end? and though it may beveasy to collect 
es, in which we prefer to these forms, some one of the angular figures, 
unt of some useful purpose, to which the angular figure, though less 
itself, may be stabservient,+this does not prove that the curve is 
t as more beautiful in itself, but only that it is not felt to be beautiful, 
here the pleasing emotion, which of itself it would excite, is overcome, by 
the painful feeling that arises from obvious unfitness, in comparison with some 
other figure more suitable. Though a circle, for example, may, in itself, be 
more pleasing than an oblong, we may yet prefer an oblong for our doors 
and windows; the feelings of comparative convenience and inconvenience 
being more powerful than the feelings which they overcome, of beauty in the 
_ mere form, considered without reference to an end; or rather the fitness of 
ane form for the use intended, involving in itself a species of beauty which 
may be termed natural beauty as much as the other. ‘In the mere bodily 
_ sense’ of taste, we never think of ‘contending, that all the original affections. of 
_ the sense are indifferent, and become agreeable or disagreeable, by mere as- 
_ sociation; yet we know well, that itis in the power of habit to modify and re- 
verse these feelings, so as-to render a luxury to one, what is absolutely nau- 
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seous to another. Different nations have, indeed, an admiration of very dif- 
ferent works of genws ; but the mere cookery of different nations, is, perhaps, 
still more strikingly various, than their prevalent intellectual tastes. ‘There 
is unquestionably, however, an original tendency to delight in sweetness, 
though certain circumstances may induce a preference of what is bitter, and 
there may, too, easily be an original tendency to féel the emotion of beauty, 
from certain objects, though, by the similar influenge of circumstances, we 
may be led to prefer to them, colours or propositions of a different kind. 
Upon the whole, the.probable inference, which, as I have already said, seems 
to me the most legitimate that can be drawn, from the phenomena of beauty, 
with respect to its existence as an original emotion, is, that certain ‘objects, 
various, perhaps, in different individuals, do tend, originally, and without any 
views of indirect utility, or any previous associations, to excite emotions that 
are agreeable in themselves, and’ capable of being reflected back, and: eom- 
*.. bined with the: agreeable object ; but that these may be variously modified, 
, , by views of utility, or by, permanent or even accidental associations ; since 
there is nothing in*any of our original tendencies which implies thatthey must 
be omnipotent, and the.same in all times and circumstances. ‘To the child, 
at least as soon as he is capable of making known to us in any way; his delights . 
and preferences,—certain objects seem to be productive, in a highier degree 
than others, of that pleasing emotion, which we denominate beauty, when re- 
flected and embodied, as it were; in the objects that excite it; and as certainly 
this delightful emotion earies, in the course of his life, from objeet to object, 
innumerable times, according..to cireumstances, which we may not always be 
able to detect, but which it is, generally, not very difficult to trace, at least in 
some of their most striking, and permanent influences. wi vt 
In the case of those theories,*which would refer all beauty in the forms and 
colours, or other qualities of material things, to the suggestion of mental 
qualities, and the succession of associate trains of images in accordance with 
these, there is.one circumstance which may have led tothe illusion, if the 
theories are truly to be held to be illusive ; and it is a cireumstance:common, ye 
will perceive, t0‘all those cases on whieh the theories areyprofessedly 
By the mere laws of suggestion, though no other laws of mind were 
cerned, and ‘though~beauty, as a primary direct emotion, were the*exclusive . 
invariable-result of certain perceptions in all mankind alikey as immediate as 
the perceptions themselves; analogous objects would unquestion eh 
analogous objects; and, where the suggestions were rapid, and the pleasing 
emotion of beauty continued to coexist with various suggestions, it n igh 
be very obvious, when we endeavour to review the whole series of feelings, 
to which set of feelings the priority should be assigned ; and whether the emo- 
tion which perhaps led to the suggestions of the ‘analogous objects, by the 
mere influence of this common delightful feeling, might not be itself rather 
the result of them. The pleasure which.preceded the suggestion of an agreea- 
ble object, and still continued after that object was suggested, might thus 
seem to be the effect of the suggestion of the agreeable object itself: When, 
therefore, in our endeavour to explain the beauty of any corporeal form, we 
dwell on it for any length of time, or even when we dwell on it with that mere 
passive gaze of pleasure which its beauty excites, a variety of analogous ob+ 
jects may be suggested during the delightful contemplation; and, among 
ies affections, intellectual an 


e, since the different mental d moral, which we 
in ourselves, or observe in others, must present to us the most interest- 
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ing of all analogies, it is not wonderful that some analogous mental qualities 


should very readily arise in our mind, as any other analogous object is sug-. 


gestéd in es other train. The pleasure attached to the contemplation of the 
mental quality will, of course, blend with the pleasure ‘previously. felt from 
the material object; and may be éonceived to be itself the chief constituent 
of that primaty pleasure, since the ‘subsequence is too rapid to~be distin- 
guishable on reflection. * ‘There is a pleasure: also, it must be remembered, 
in stich a case, from the mere perception of the analogy of the cdexisting ob~ 
jects of thoaght,—a pleasure that constitutes the whole charm of the meta- 
plrorical language of the poet and the rhetorician,—which gives, therefdre, 
an additional delight to thé mental suggestion whén the kindred image is sug- 
gested, and, consequently, leads us the move to ascribe to it the whole delight 
which we feel. But though,’when we consider any forms and colour, simple 
or combined, the analogy of some mental affection may Be suggested, and 
though, when the analogous: feeling js suggested, the pleasure of the beauty 


may be greatly increased, this.is‘no proof that the material objects themselves — 


are not pleasing, independent of thé suggestion, though not, perhaps, to an 
equal degree. The softness of moonshme may derive no slight charm, and 
perhaps its chief charm, from the: mild graces of the mind which it suggests, 
or tlie remembrance df niany a delightful evening walk with friends whom we 


loved. But this certainly is far fromi proving that this softness of moonshine. 


would ‘not be'delightful, in any degree, if it iad not excited such analogous 
conceptions. The sun, bursting im all his majesty, like the-sovereign of the 
ethereal world, ‘through the’ clouds, which he seems to annihilate with . the 
yery brightness of his glory, presents unquestionably many moral analogies, 


which ‘add to our delight, when wé gaze, above or ‘below, on that instant - 


ehangeé, which all nature seems to feel:— —- aye 
aera na sae “ Denso velamine nubis pe 
‘es Obsitus, et tetra pressiis caligine Titan, f 
v2 » Nativo demum radiantis acumine lucis 
r ‘ Nubila perruimpit Victor, seque asserit orbi, ] 
‘. Ta Splendidus, ét*toto rutilans spatiatur Olympo.” 


‘4 similitude which these beautiful verses develope, is unquestionably most 
-pleasing.. But would there, indeed, be no delight.in the contemplation of so 
main an, object, if some moral analogy were not excited, and if the sun 
itself, with the instant succession of darkness and splendour, and the light dif- 
fused over every object beneath, were all of 
to be conscious? r f 
» Though, in this question of probabilities which we have been considering, 
ranee seems to me to be in favour of the belief-of some original 


which our mind could be said 


tendencies to the emotion of beauty, on the contemplation of certain objects, 


—I have already said, that it is only a small part of this order of emotions, 
which we can ascribe to such a source; and these, as I conceive, of very 
humble value, in relation to other more important emotions of the order, which 


‘are truly the production of associations of various kinds. ‘Though all objects . 


might not have been originally indifferent, the objects of our livelier-emotion 
at present, are certainly those which speak to us of moral analogies and 
happy remembrances. It will'not be an uninteresting inquiry, then, in what 
ay these associations operate, ih giving birth to the emotions, or in aiding 


m with’ such powerful accessions of delight. Let us pass, then, from the 
qttestion of original beauty, to this stilt more important investigation. © 


—— 
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ter on it, may seem a very easy one.— 


_. The investigation, when we 


It is, as we have found from our examination of the laws of mind, the nature 


of one object, either perceived or conceived, to suggest, by the ape 
which regulate our trains.of thought at all times, some other object or feeling, 
that has to it some one of many relations ; and this again may suggest others, 
related to it in like manner, Each suggestion, during a long train of thought, 
may be the suggestion of some delightful object, and thus indirectly of the 
delightful emotions which such objects were of themselves capable of in- 
ducing ; and though the amount of,gratification, additional, in each sepavate 
suggestion, may be ‘slight, the gratification afforded by a long series of such 
images, all’delightful in themselves, and .all harmenjzing with the object. im- 
mediately before us, may be very considerable,—so considerable as to be 
sufficient not to favour merely, but absolutely ¢o ‘constitute that emotion, to 
which we give the name of beauty. Sueh is the view of the orjgin of this 
emotion, which ltas been given, with: much felicity of language, and with 
much happy. illustration of exatmple and analysis, by my very ingenious and 
rr hue friend, the author of the Essays on the Nature and Cnelblee 
of Taste. The continued suggestion of trains of harmonizing images, Mr. 
Alison considers as essential to the emotion, which 
not more in the, kindred associate feelings them 
the ming fan in the peculiar delight, attending, w terms, the exercise 
of the imagination in recalling them,—that is to say, according to. the yiew 
which I have given you of our mental functions, the delight which he sup- 
poses to attend the mere suggestion of image. aft I 

harmonizing trains of thought. This opinion, as to the, delight of the mere 
-exercise of imagination, seems to be founded on, the belief.of a sort of volun? 
tary exertion of the mind, in such trains, when all which truly takes place in 
them, as [ endeavoured, in former Lectures, to explain to you, is the opera- 
tion of the common laws of suggestion, that may be pleasing or painful instheir 
influence, precisely as the separate feelings that rise by. suggestion, are them- 
selves pleasing or painful. ‘The exercise of imagination, in such a case, is 
nothing more than these separate states themselves. hen we gaze on a 
beautiful object, we do not call up the analogous images that may arise, but 
they arise of themselves unwilled, and if the ‘images were of an opposite kind, 
the process, would jtself be painful. Indeed, if the supposed exercise of 
imagination were in itself, as an exercise of the mind, necessarily pleasing, 
this exercise, Mr. Alison should have remembered, is not confine to objects 
that are beautiful, but is common to these with the objects that excite emo- 
tions opposite to those of beauty, in which, therefore, it would not be very 


nsists, aecording to him, 
‘that are recalled to 


& for him to account for its different effect. Since, according to his theory, . 


‘the same species of exercise of imagination is involved in these likewise, it is 
very evident, that, if necessarily pleasing, it should tend, not to increase, but 
to lessen the disagreeable feelings, and to convert ugliness itself into a minor 
sort.of beauty. On the fallacy of this supposed part of the process, however, 


_ it is unnecessary for us to dwell. .I allude to the supposed delight of the 


mere exercise at present, only to show, how necessary it has been felt, in this 
theory, to account by a multitude of images, for an amount of delight, which 
‘seems too great for any single image in suggestion. Here, then, lies the great 
difficulty, which that theory has to overcome. ‘To him, who reflects on the 
circumstances that have attended the emotion, in cases in which it has been 


most strongly felt, does it appear on this review, that a Series of images sueceed- 
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ing images, have passed through his ~ Whenwe turn our eye, forex. 
on a beattiful living farm, is there no immediate, or almost immediate, 
feeling of delight whatever,—but do we. thirtk of ‘many analogies,—and, ‘till 
these analogies have all been scanned, : and the-amount of enjoyment, which 
may have attended 'the different objects of thern,-been measured, is the coun+ 
tenance of smile, or the form of grace,: only 4 mass of coloured matter to our 
eyes? Tieré are cases, surely, i in which the feeling of beauty jis immedi 
«consequent on the very perception of the beautiful ‘form,+—so imme 
consequent, that it would be difficult toconvinte the greater number of those, 
who haye-not been accustomed fo*reflect on such subjects, that there is any 


_ subsequence whatever; and that the delightful ‘erhotion is not itself. the very 


glance, whieh gives that happy feeling if instant seqdence to the soul. Ihave 
no hesitation even in saying, that the more intense the feeling of beauty ‘may 
abe, the less*is’the th en of the mind torpass from the’ delightful form, whieh 
fills the heart as, it fills the eyes, to images of distant analogy,—that this transi- 
‘tion takes place, ehiefly, where the: emotion is of a slight kind;—a that 
what is said to constitute beauty, has thus an inverse, and not a-dir ‘ 
portion, to that very beatity, which it is said directly to constitute. 
an be no'questibn, at least, that, in the language of every poet, and of every 
Eeesstenad des these impassioned “feelings, the total suspension. of 
all our faculties, at whichris fixed om the contemplation oO dazzling 
object itself, is stated as an eésential character of excess of this emotion. 
pe ta is uniformly described a sort of rapturous stupefaction, which over- 
whelms every other thought* or feeling ;—and though this, in its fulleextent, 
‘niay be.true only in those ex¢essive emotions, which belong rather to peetry, 
to sober ‘life—even in sober life, there is assuredly an approach to it ; 
and we may safely, therefore, venture to assert, that the beaaty, which scarcely 


. edllows the mind to* wander for ‘a moment freien ‘itself, is not less than the 


; biel yo objer 


beauty, which allows its‘happy admirer to run over the thousand kind and 
, em qualities which it expresses, of to ans still more widely, over a 
‘thousand analogies in other objects. 

If we attend, then, to the whiole course of our feelings, during our ddiva 
‘tion of the objects, which we term beautiful, we are far from discovering; the 
= of which Mr. Alison-speaks. We do not find, that there is, at least 

there is necessarily, any wide combination, or rapid succession, of trains 

“a ‘those associate images’ or feelings,—which he terms ideas of emotion;-— 

and yet we have seen-reason to believe, that the chief part of beauty 1 is truly 

dérived-from that rental process, which, has been termed association,—the 

of some ‘feeling or feelings, not involved in the primary-perception; 

garam flowing, from ‘it. In what mantet, then, does the suggeaiae 
act? * 

The ‘niin tn: ssbiah i it aeons to me tobe, what l anvabdueto describe, 
—modes, that are in perfect accordance with the general processes, which we 
toy found to take place in the mind, in the phenomena before ednsiderdi 


Y The desitcins s feelings that pradies this effect, are, I conceive, of ta90 
kinds. In the first place, any very vivid delight, that may have been acci- 
dentally connected with any particular object, may be recalled in suggestion 
ét, so as ‘afterwards to make it seem, in combination with 
eling, more pleasing than it originally seémed to us ; and 
with similar effect, as ‘when it is recalled rhe 


ihe : vib willl . 
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tho giealied directly by an object similar or cailteaae former, which 
rr we first gaze upon it, may appéar to hawe a sort of original 
ss, which, but for the rapid and unperceived suggestion, it would hot 
‘have possessed. _ One degree of beauty is thus acquired,—by. every. object 
‘similar to that which has eat a source to us of any primary pleasure,—gnd 
with this faint degree of pleasing emouon, other pleasures, arigng, perh PS 
wholly from acci ental: sources, at various times, may be combined, in ike 
manner,+-rendeting the state of. mind, in the’ progressive feeling, more co 
plex, but still, as one feeling or ‘state af the mind, not less capable of heisg® 
again suggested hy the: pereeption of thes same er mPa Se than the 
less complex emotioh, that in the first stage pri heedon it ith every new 
aeeidental 'aceession of pleasure; i in the innumerable events, at. occur from — 
year to year, the delight itself becomes tore complex; til at. the 
whole amount of comple pleasure,,which the -sam¢ object, may, aflord by, 
this rapid suggestion to the mind which contemplates it, may be as different’ 
from that'whieh coristituted the feeling.of beauty i in the fourth or fifth stage 
of-the growth’ of the emotion, as that beauty itself, in its fourth or fifth stage, 
“Tiered from the simple original perception.’ Still, however, the pleasing 
emotion, though the gradual result of many feelings of many, different. ane 
a alway s-one feeling, or momentary state of tl that, as one fi fok 
nan Sof being suggested as readily and rap any ong stage, as ig 
any rr the stages preceding s. and it is this oeedian state of complex emo- 
_ tion, however slowly and —— formed, which I conceive,to be suggested 
when objects appear to us beautiful ; not the mumber of separate deli , 
tates, which Mr. Alison’s theory supposes to be essentially necessary, | 
feel the instant émotion of loveliness, on the perception of a particular ‘ol 
_ ject, though we may have been years in forming those eomplex assgciatigns, ‘i 
which have rendered the thind capable of now feeling that instant emotion » 
Ivis in this way, that a landscape, which bear$ a resemblance to, the iy a 
“our early youth, or to any other scene where. we, bave, been peculiar] happy» 
cannot fail to be felt as mdre beautiful by us, than by others who have not 
shared with us that gource’of additional embellishment. . The countenance 
vof one who is dear to us, sheds a charm. over similar Peete that. might 
otherwise scarcely have gained from us,a momentary glance. An.a 
wwhose. work we have read at, an early period, with. delight, when i it was, per-, 
haps, one of the. earliest gifts which we received, or the memorial of some 
tender friendship, continues. for ever to. exercise no inconsiderable don 
over our.general taste. In,these, and maumerable cases of. the me 
‘which must have occurred. to every, one in ‘his pala a lireet 


co is of an amount of particular delig associated with 


object. This, then, is one of the modes in which I conceive sme 
beanty to be excited, and the chief sounoe of all the pleasure alee we 
class under that comprehensive name. It is, suffici tly easy to ine 
* stood s—it accounts for the variety of emotions in different ind 
the object which one admires is such as to others seems scarcely 
to afford any pleasing’ emotion whatever ;—and, above all it vet 
those more perplexing anomalies, which we sometimes find in the taste of th 
same individual, when he admires, in some cases, with an. admiration 
Seems to us scarcely consistent with the-refined fastidiousness which he 
gers on other occasions, The. sak Sei So 2 which he . feels from ob 
iments nobler obj re d 
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approves, ma x ‘Such dasés, Be confined to him, Beeause the assotiations 
from which’ the enfotion haSatisen, were his alone. = a. | 
It is inthis way, I have said, that the chief pleasuré, of the emotion arises. , 
But, if all the influence of association or beauty wére exerciséd in this way, 
by the direct ‘suggestion of d pt me amount of pleasure resulting from 
accidental causes, that have been peculiar to thé infivjdual, it would nef be 
éasy to account for the'whgle phenomefa of this , tribe of eriotions,~~above 
all, for, those regular gtadations of beauty in different objects, which are felt 
in most cases with so géneral ati — by the greater number of “culti- 
vated minds, and s0 uniformly, or almost ‘uniformly, by: the same individuah 
If ..every object had its own particular as8ociations in the mind of every indi 
vidual, and every object many oppésite associatioris, it might be expected, 
that thé emotion of beaity, or at least the estimate of the degree of ‘beauty, 
would fluctuate in the same individual according to these ‘eaprices of acci- 
tal suggestion, and in the great multifyde of soeiety, would «fluctuate at 
ferent moménts so as scarcely to admit of being fixed.in any way. “A 
» face which at one? time suggested one -partieular delight ‘might suggest by its 
various analogies, or various ciréumstancés of the past, various degfeés of 
ght, and with these therefore, a perpetual variety of the-resulting emo~ 
on. Notwithstanding all this yariéty, Héwever, we eStithate objects. very 
neatly in the same way. There is @ notioh of excellence aéquired in some 
manter,—a relative notion of fitnéss to excite a certain amount-of delight —=> 
which seems tobe for ever’in our mind to direct us,—accordihg to which, 
we fix.at some precise degree thé varying beauty of the moment. . There is 
every appeafanices therefore, in such eases, of the suggestion of one general 
* féeling, and not merely of various fluctuating feelings. ‘Fhe ‘suggestion of 
-this,genéral feeling, Which is in “perfect accordanée with the laws of thought 
already investigaté by us, forms,,F ccaceive, a second mode of associations 
in its influence on thé emotion of beauty ; and it is this chiefly which aids us 
7a ‘fixing the degrees ofwhat we’ constantly} or almost conStantly, recognise as 
less or'thor’ beautiful than certain other objects,—that is to'say, less er more 
fit to excité in cultivated minds a éertain amount of pléasyte. ies 
~ [have already explained to-you, in what manner the process of generalizing 
fakes place. - We sce two or more objects,—we are struck with their resem- 
blance ih certain réspects,—we have a ‘general’ notion of* the circumstances 
in which they thus resemble each other,‘to the exclusion, of course, of the 
circumstances in which they have no resemblance. For many of these mere 
‘relative suggestions of resemblance, we invent words, which from the gene+ 
ality of the notion expressed"by them, aré denominated general ter'ms,— 
such as quadruped, animal, peace; virtue, happiness, excellence,—but though 
we invent many such general terms, we invént them, it’is evident, only in a 
very féw cases, compafatively with the cases’of general feeling of resem- 
blanee of some sort, in which they are not invented,—and we apply the same 
name frequently, in different cases, wlien the general feelings in our mind, 
however analogous, are not strictly the same. We apply the word peace, for 
¥ SOT: 10 many states of internatiohal’ rest from war, which ave far from 
conveying the same notions‘of safety and tranquillity;—the word happiness, 
to many states of mind which we feel at’ the:same time, or might feel if we 
lected on them, to be; in species and intensity, very different,—the word 


vuty, to’ many objects which excite in-us very different degrees of delight- . 
-motion, and which we readily recognise as fit only to excite the 
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f ‘ 
in different degrees. In short, though our general tefms be few, our 
reneral feelings are almost infinite,—as infinite ie possible resemblances, 
hich can be felt.in any two or more objects,—and though we have not 
ds expressive of all the degreesvof feeling, we have notions of "these des 
es as different,—notions of various degrees of beauty,—various degrees 
of happiness,—various degrees.of excellence in general,—not embodied in 
words, but capable of. being suggested to the mind by particular objects, ds 


which it excites, with the other ‘animals formerly, classed by ug under that 
general.word. This ready suggestion,of general. feelings which is continu- 
ally: ‘taking placey in applications of which all must be sensible, and the possi- 
‘bility and |ikelihood, of which no one will deny 


fitness of certain: objects to excite a pleasing emotion of a,certain inteysity. 
We discover. this fitness, as we discover every other specig’s of fitness, by 
observation of the. past,—and by observing this past in others, as well as in 
ourselves, we, correet, by the more: general coincidence of the associations of 
others, what would be comparatively irregular, and -capricious in_the result 
of our own limited associations as individuals. The aecidents of one, or 

a few; when variously mingled, become truly laws of thought of the muny.’ 
‘As this observation is more and more enlarged, the irregularities of individ 
association, are more and more counteracted:by the foresight of the divers|- 
ties of general sentiment,—till, at length, the beauty of which we think, in 
our estimates of its degree of excellence, though: still, in.a ‘certain degree, 
ipfluenced by former accidental feelings of the individdal,—is in a great mea- 
sure; the beauty me He na foreknow, that others are to Teel je-and which we 
are capable thus of foreknowing, because we have made a wide’ induction 
of the objects, that have been observed by us, to excite the emotion in its va- 
rious degrees, in the greater number of those, whose emotions we have had 
portunities of measuring. lh Ci j 
-we-say-of a well-cultivated memory, that it is rich in images of the past, 
nay say.of a well-cultivated mind in general, that it is rich in notions of 
eauty and excellence,—notions, which it has formed by attentive observa- 
tion and study of various objects, as exciting, in various circumstances, vari- 
ous degrees of delight ; but which ever, after rise simply and: readily to the 
mind by suggestion, according as the objects, perceived.or ima pi gotta a 
nature to harmonize with them., , The general notion of what will be most 
widely regarded as beauty or excellenee, in some one or other of its degrees, 
rises instantly, or at Iéast may arise instantly to the mind, on the perception 
of the beautiful or excellent object, and with it the emotions, which have usually 
attended it.- In our estimate of degrees of beauty, then, as often as we at- 
tempt to caleulate these, it is the general notion, that has resulted from 


contemplation of many excellent aualities, which, as i) 
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to us, and ‘directs us;—not the many separate states, which constitute the re- 
mefnbrances of many separate qualities. ‘These, indeed, are not necessarily. 
excluded,—though, as I have already said, they arise less, where the bee 
is felt to be great, than where it is felt only im a less degree. Many a 
gous images may arise, and they do frequently @rise; and, if pleasin 
i themselves, may add to the gratification previously felt; but thoug 
they may arise, and when they arise, they mcrease’ the amount of plea; 
sure,—they, are far from bemg absolutely necessary to the pleasing 
emotion itself. "Though we ‘have a general notion attached*to the word 
ace, this cannot exist long in our mind, without exeiting some parti- 
cular conception in accordance with it,—though: we know wliatis mean 
by the general word animal, independently’ of the particular species, 
which it may at differént- moments ‘suggest, we ‘yet’ cannot continue long toe 
ink of. what is meant by the mere general word, withoutsthe suggestion of» .. 
some particular animals. It would not be wonderful, then, that the general 
notion of beauty, which we have attaéhed to aeparticular form, should of sit- 
self, give rise to, particula noe of analogy, even though the form, on 
whieh we gaze,‘were not, of itse , capable of suggesting them ; .and it cans 
not, surely, be more wonderful, that it should allow these suggestions of ob- 
jects analogous, when the particular form pereeivéd is of a kind to octur.ip 
the tpdgsiey to this suggestion, ‘with the general notion of beauty itself. It 
is this subsequent suggestion of trains of associate images, mereasing perhaps 
the effect of the emotion that existed: previously as a state of the mind, but 
not producing it, which has led thé very ingenions’ theorist, to» whom I have 
before alluded; to ascribe to these meré eonséquences of the feeling of ‘beauty, 
that very fe ing itselfy which more probably gave occasion to them. Indeed, 
if the suggestion of particular images after irnages, and not the suggestion of 
e general delight, or the more.general suggestion’ of beauty or excellence 


on 
itself, be essential tothe Very existence of the emotion, it seems to me quité 
“impossible to account for that instant, or almost instant delight, which beauty, 
in its form of most powerful attraction, seems to beam on the very eye that 


gazes on it! | , sti 
‘REY ES ee Dre “ What sublimer pomp sat  ¢ 
re ..  Adornis'the seat, when virtue dwells on earth, « 
si pe pan ge yi daylight shines aru $ 
©) *\ What palm belongs to man’s imperial front 
And woman powerful with becoming smiles!" : 


In these cases, there are’instant conceptions of dignity, or of gentlenes 
which we attach to the imperial front + or or wie nod soar d 
more trul mperial smiles of woman. What we term expression, is thé sug- 
gestion o that general character of intelligence and virtue, which is said to be 
expressed bt ‘the necessary suggestion of many separate truths, nor the 
suggestion of many separaté ‘acts of kindness,—which*may be suggested, 
‘indeed, if we continue long to contemplate the intelligent and benevolent 
form; but which are, in that case, subsequent to the-emotion, that, ‘in its 
ore at least, truly preceded them. =. ™ f ett 
na uk the modes in which I conceive the past, in our emotion of beauty, 
to nfluence the present. ‘But if alt which the past presents to us, be the 
conceptions of former delight,how happens it, thatthese conceptions, which 
Z our mind in reverie, with only faint andshadowy pleasure, 
of Inagitiation2@' form’ of the poom,"B. Trv.547—551. 
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that gleams ifstinctively ohtheir eye. But for a process of the Pre which 
should be so 


5 see embodied all which we feel in our mind ; and the source of d light which 


ofthe kindness of smiles and tones which we have loved; but when: a smile 


. 
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adopt the 


the result of our inquiry into’o 
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this sort, that are independent-of the arbitrary associations whieh must be 
formed in the’ progress of life, we shave found:sufficient reason to ascribe to 

this ‘slow and ‘silent growsh of ejroumstances of adventitious delight,almost . ° 
all the heauty which is worthy of the name :—and we have seen, I fl Wir. 
self, in what nianner thesé ‘eircumstanees operate: in inducing the emotion. 

' This happy effeet, I have 'showp tobe too instantaneous tq be the resulpof a 
rapid review or suggestion df, many particulars, in. each separate case, but. to 
depend on the combination évith the objects:which we term beautiful, of some 
instaht complex feeling of past delight, or of those general notions of beauty 

.andyexcellence, which themselves, indeed, originally resulted from the ob- 
servation of partieulars, but whieh afterwards are capable of being suggested 
as one feeling of the mind, like our other general notions of every species ; , 

‘and when combined with objects really existing, or felt s if really existing,  * 
to derive from this impression of reality in the harmonizing objects with whi 
they ave mingled m our perception, a liveliness without which they eould no 
have exercised’ their delightfu pm on our heart. , : . 


» Such, 1 conéeive, then, in’ inciples’ on whielr it depends, is that de- 


"lightful dominion, which is-exereised on our heart,not-direetly by mind only, 
but by thé very forms of inanimate nature. Sie 
: — rae ’ * , ot 
ee “ Hence the wide universe, 7 pace 
Mal iicsvenn® Through all the seasons of revolying worlds, : 
PIR _ Bears witnéss With its people, gods and,men, : wine 
o Beauty’s blissful’power, and, with the voice. « se ite. 
Caw ov grateful. admiration, still resounds;— - * : ioc ae 
— hat voice, to which is Beauty’s ey divine, : 


a is the cunning of the master’s hand 
° i eweds deccht of the well tuned lfre.”* + 
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L IMMEDIATE EMOTIONS, NOT. INVOLVING NECESSARILY ANY MORA 
FEELING.—3. BEAUTY AND, JTS REVERSE, CONCLUDED.—4. SUBLIMI | 
—LIKE BEAUTY, A MERE FEELING OF THE’ MIND.—SOURCES' OF SUB. 

__LIMITY. gt a ii al ed 

*» For several Lectures, gentlemen, We have been engaged in considering 

one of the most interesting of our emotions—an,*emotion connected, with so 

many sources of delight, material, intellectual, and moral ; that it. is hot won= 

derful that it should have attracted, in a very high degree, the attention of 

metaphysical inquirers, and should even have become a subject of slight stud: 

with those lovers of easy reading, to whom.the word metaphysical is a. old 

of alarm, and who never think that they are studying metaphysics, when, they _ 

are reading only of delicate forms, and smiles, and graces. What they feel, 

in admiring beauty, is an emotion so very pleasing, that‘they connect some 

degree of pleasure with the very works that treat of it, and would perhaps 

be astonished to learn, that the inquiry into the nature of this emotion, which 


seem to them so strange not to feel, is one of the most difficult in- 
1 the v le’ philosophy of mind. tivo teen 
* Pleasures of Imagination, second form.of the poem, B.I. y. 682-699. 
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It may be of advantage, then, after aw analyti¢al investigation, whieh is im 
itself not.very simple, and which has been so mich confused’by a multitude 
of opinioris, to ew once more, slightly, qur progress and the results which 
we have obtained. ' ws gett Vamane iy! wit 

lix whatever manner the pleasing emotion ‘itself may arise, and-however 
simplé or complex it may be, we term beautiful the objéct by whieh it is ex- « 
cited. But though, philosophically, a beautiful object be considered by us 
merély aspthat which excites a certain delightful Yeeling in our mind, it is only 
philosophically that we’ thus separate completély. the object from the delight 
which it affords. It is impossible for us to’ gaze on it, without’ reflecting on. 
it this very delight, or even to think»of ‘it, without conceiving some spixit of 
delight diffused in it,+a never-fading pleasure, that; ds if in independence of 
our ‘perception, exists in it or floats around it; as much when no eye behalds. 
it, as‘when it is the gaze and+happiness of -a thousand eyes. , 

Such in its reflection from our mind, on the -object that seéms to embody 
it, is the’ beauty which we truly feel; and-if the objects ‘that-excite it were 
uniformly the same in ‘all mankind, little morér would have remained for in- 
quiry. But, far from being uniform in its eauses, in-all mankind, the emotion * 
is not uniform in a single individual, for a single year, or. even, ini thesrapid 

' changes of fashion, for a few anonths of.a single year. These rapid changes, 
at once so universal and so capriciousin :their influence, led us naturally to 
inquire, whether fashion, in-all its arbitrary power, and other circumstances of 

, casual association, peculiar to individual minds, be not the modifiers’ only, but | 
perhaps the very sour¢es of al} those emotions which séem'to vary. with their 
slightest varieties. cua thy Cee nas ees 

In this inquiry, which rom the peculiar ¢ireumstanet ip which alone it is 
in our power to enter on it, cannot afford absolute certainty. of result, but 
only such a result as.a comparison of greater and ‘less prebabilitiegaffords, — 


__.we were led, on such ceca favourable to the supposi- 
15 


tion, that the mind has some orifinal-tendencies to receive impressions of 
beauty, from certain objects, rather than from others, though it has, without 


all question, at the same ‘time, other tendencies, which may produce féelings 


inconsistent with the. pleasing emotion, that otherwise would have attended 
contemplation of those objects; or sufficient of themselves to constitute 
pleasing emotion, in cases in which there was no original tendency to feel 
it, —that what is beauty, therefore, at one period of fife, or, in one age or coun- 
try, even in cases in which there may have been an original tendency to feel 
it, may not be beauty, at another period of life; or in another age or country,’ 
from the mere difference of the arbitrary cireumstances, which have vari- 
ously modified the original tendency,:in the same manner as we find circum- 
stances capable of modifying, or even reversing other spécies of emotions ;— 
this différence of result being not of itself, a proof of the wnreality of all 
original distinctions of this sort, more than the prejudices an usions of 
marikind, and their varying desires, are a proof, that truth and erfor are them- 
’ selves indifferent, and all things originally equally desirable. It is like the 
descent of one.of ‘the seales of a balance, from which alone it would be ab- 
— conelude, that the whole weight is in that — : ———— 
tmay have arisen only from the preponderance of a greater wei rer | 
less, when, but for de addition ef son new substance Bee: an trend 
le. would have arisen, and the other scale have ob 
y, which, of itself, would have directed its motion to 
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‘The error of those who ascribe to the suggestion of mental qualities, the 
whole emotion of beauty, in every case, corporeal as well as mental, we found 
to be, very. probably, occasioned, in part at least, by’ the very nature of the 
laws on which suggestion depends,+-analogous objects suggesting analogous 
objects,—and corporeal qualities thus. suggesting the véry striking analogies _ 
of mind, in-the same-way as these* mutually suggest ‘each other,—analogies 
which are pleasing in themsélves, and may, when suggestéd, mingle theirown 
pleasure with the delightful emotion previously excited by the corpoyeal ob+ 
ject. But it is very evident, that the’ suggestion of the ‘mental quality may, 
in this case, be the effect, or the mere concomitant, not the cause, of that de- 

- lightfal emotion, which was itself, perhaps; the very circumstance that led ns 
to dwell on the external object, till the analogy was. suggested ; aad, though 
no suggestion of this kind hadstaken place, the object might still.have been 
felt by us as beautiful. The same remark may be applied to all the other 

_ forms of asso¢iation, as much as fo the suggestions of mere analogy. ‘These 
may coexist with*the emotion, and may add to it theirewn mingled delight ; 
but they are-not, therefore, proved-to*be essential to it, in all, its degrees* 
On the céntrary, in many cases, it may be only because we have preyiously. 
felt‘an object to be beautiful, that it Suggests to us various objeets of former 

"similar delights,—the delightful’ effet, itself, when. produced, being the very 
princi vA of ‘analogy which alone may “eta connected the one object with 
the cms *s gi 

dhoceaomephiterovsr, wheter as sae giving rise to the emotion of 
beauty, ih certain Cases, or as modifying it in ethers, is, withgut-all doubt, the 
source of the most important pleastire of this kind which we .feel. But how 
does this association act? Is it, as is commonly supposed, ‘by the suggestion 
of q number of imagés. related. to the object, that transfer to it, as it were, 
the emotions which originally belonged to them? — 

This opinion, ‘though supported and illustrated by midi ee a vety high 
order, we found,- ‘notwithstanding, by reflection on all which we feel during « 
our ‘admiration of beauty, to. be little warranted by the phenomena. Such 
a train’of images passing through the mind,—and images accompanied with 
lively ‘emotion; could scarcely fail to be remembered. by us; or, atleast, if 

} they are not remembered by us, there is no reason, a priori, to, suppose the 
existence of them. Yet we surely. feel. the charm of external loyeliness; 
avithout any consciousness of such trains; ‘The very moment in which, we 

fixed our eye on a beautiful countenance, or at least with an interval 
r our first perception, so short, as to be absolutely undistinguished by us, 

_ we’ feel with instant: delight, that the countenance is beautiful —and the more 
beautiful the object, the more, not the less, does it fiy. the mind, as if absorb- 
ed, in the direct contemplation and enjoyment of it; and the less, therefore, 
insuch a » do we wander over the trains of i Images 9 on which the very 
feeling of b is, in.this theory, said to depend. é 

. It is not a number of images, then, which necessarily arise in 1 the mind,— 

‘ these may arise, and when they arise, may increase the pleasure that 

_ was felt before. What is suggested in the instant feeling of loveliness, must 

itself be an instant feeling of delight, and the source of such instant delight, 

_ we found accordingly in the common laws of suggestion, that have been al- 

eady so fully red by us. The perception of an object has original ' 

d with a certain pleasure,—a pleasure, which may perhaps have fre- 
curred together with the 2 eunmetien which thu 
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it'in the mind one jcomplex feeling, that is instantly recalled by the mere 
perception of the, object in its subsequent recurrences. With this com- 
plex state, so recalled, other accidental ple peginney afterfvards coexist jn 
like manner,*and form a more complex delight; but a delight, which is still, 
when felt,one moméntary state oft mind, and, as one state of mind, capable 


- of being instantly recalled by the perception of the object, as. much as,the 


simpler delight in the. eavlier stage. ‘The embellishing influence of assogia- 
tion may thus be progressive in yarious stages; because new accessions.of 
pleasure are continually rendering more complex ‘the delight, that is after- 
wards to be suggested,; but that which js suggested in the latter stages, 
though the hashes a progress, is-itself, in each subsequent perception of 
the object which it embellishes, ummedzate. We spread the charm over the 
object, with the same rapidity, with whieh we spread ‘over it the colours, 
which it seems to beam on us. oy t. B23 — 

Such is the great source of all the embellishments of heauty, when. asso- 
ciatidn operates, by the ditect suggestion of an amount ofe delight associated 
With the* particular objects But though our estimate of degreesvof beauty, 
if wholly dependent on associations peculiaf, te the object, might seem 
scarcely capable of any. precision, we yet form out estimate with a pre- 
cision and uniformity, which almost resemble the exactnéss of our measure- 
ments of qualities, that do not depend on any arbritary and’ eaprici in- 
ciple. There must, therefore, be in‘the mind.some scale; in what way 
it may be acquired, by which we correct, in part at least, these accidental 
irregularities. *. ‘Fhis.intéllectual scale we found tobe the result of the com- 
parisons, whieh a cultivatedemind is continually making; or-ef those general 
notions of resemblance which rise to us, when there has been no intentional 
comparison of object with object. We observe, not merely, what gives 
delight to ourselves, but what gives delight also to the greater number of the 
cultivated minds ‘around us; and what might be capricious in, one mind, is 
thus tempered by-the result of more general associations’ in the many. . As 
we form various notions of brightness front many varieties of light,—yarious 
notions of magnitude from many forms.and proportions,—various notions of 
pleasure: from many agreeable feelings,—so do we form, from the contem* 
plation of many objects; that have excited certain pleasing emotions»in 
ourselves and others, various notions of beauty, which, in their various 
degrees, are suggested by the new objects that are similar, to those, which, 
originally induced them; and many comparisons, in various ‘eircumst 
thus gradually rectifying what might have seemed capricious, if ian - 
parisons had been fewer, we learn at Jast to attach certain notions of beauty 
to ceftain objects, with a precision which otherwise we should have been 
incapable of attaining: The mind becomes rich with many yarieties of the 
general feeling of beauty,—a feeling that was the result of many particular 
images and emotions in ourselves, and of much obser tial the similar 
impressions of others; but.which ‘is itself one state ef mind, and capable, 
as one state of mind, of being suggested in constant sequence. From the 
multitude of former ‘pleasing objects that -have interested us, we have 
formed, in consequence of their felt resemblance,—as it was impossi 
us, with our power ‘of feeling resemblance, not to form —a gene 
of ‘beauty or excellence; or rather, we have formed ressi 
general notions of various species and degrees of: beauty and e 
“——_— notions are readily suggested by the objects whi 

ail : 
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them, precisely in the same way as our other general notions,—such, for 
exaniple,. as those expressed by the words, flower, bird, quadruped, 
when once foried in the mind, are afterwards readily sugested by any new 
dbjeet that seems referable to the species or genus. : anit file 

It is not enough, however, when we gaze,on a beautiful object, that cer- , 
tain conceptions’of former delight should be suggested, for these rise 
equally, on innumerable oceasions, in- our trains of thought, with little live- 
ligess of present joy. The distinguishing liveliness of the emotion of 
beauty, as it lives before us, seems to me, if it-depend on association, to be 
absolutely inexplicable, but for a process, which we considered fully, when 
the general phenomena of suggestion were. under our veview.;—the process, 
which, when the. images of a train ave connected, not with some former 
conception only, but with a real object of* perception, invests ‘with illusive 
present existence the whole kindred ‘images of the harmonizing group, of 
whith a part, and an important part, is truly recognised as existing. , 

The eountenance on which we gaze recalls to us some, complex feeling of 
beauty, that was previously formed ; but, while it recalls it, it exists perma- 
nently before us; and embodying as it were this compléx visionary delight in 
the,object of our continued perception, we give a reality, that is in the object 
only, to the shadowy whole, of which the perception of the object, and the 
gag of suggestion, are harmonizing parts; and the images of 

s and joy, which, as mere conceptions, unembodied in any real 
object, might: have passed through the mind ‘in its trains of reverie, witli little 
“pleasure, thus fixed, as it were, and living before us in the external loveliness, 
affect us with a:delight that is more*than mere, imagination, because the eb- 
jectvof it seems to be as truly existing without, as any other permanent object 
of our senses»a delight, that may have resulted from many | ae pleasures, 
but tliat is: itself one concentrated joy: — A MPs 
eIn/all otr inguiries on. this subject, we have had regard, as you may have 
remarked, to many feelings of the mind, and not to one simple quality of ob- 
jects that ean be termed the beautiful, for the beautiful exists no where, more 
the soft, orthe sweet, or the, pleasing; and to inquire into the beautiful, 
therefore, if it have any .aceurate meaning, is not to inquire igto any circum- 
stance which runs through a multitude of our emotions, but merely to inquire 
what number, of ‘our agreeable emotions haye a sufficient similarity to. be 
. classed together under one general name. weer 
é Beauty is not any thing-that exists in objects, independently of the mind. 
which perceives them, and permanent, therefore, as the objects in which it is 
é 7 supposed to exist. . It is an emotion of the mind, varying, therefore, 
like all other emotions, with the varying tendencies of the mind, in different 
eiveumstances. We have not to inquire into the nature of any fixed essence 
ye can be called the beautiful,—rs x«Adv,—but into the nature of transient 
feelings, excited by objects which may agree in no. respect, but as, they ex- 
cite emotions. in some degree similar. What we term the emofion of beauty, 
ismot one feeling of our mind, but many feelings, that have a certain simi+ 
sanity as greenness, redness, blueness, are all designated by the general 
e colour. There is not one beauty, more than there is one. colour or 
one form. But there are various beauties—that is to say, various pleasing 
smotions, that have a certain resemblance, in consequence of which we class 
gether. The beautiful exists no,more in objects, than species or 
| exist in individuals. It is, in truth, a species or gertus—a mere gene- 
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ral term, expressive of similarity in various pleasing feelihgs. Yet even those 
writers, who would be aStonished, if we were to regard them as capable of 
arly faith in the universal a parte rei, believethis universal beduty a parte wets 
and inquire, what it is which eonstitutes the beautiful, very much in the same* 
avay, as the seholastic logicians ag oan into the real essence of the universal. 
By some, accordingly, beauty js said to be a waving line, by others, @ com- 
bination of certain physical qualities—by others, the mere expression of quali- 
ties of mind, and by fifty writersy almost as many different things,—as if 
béauty were any thing in itself, and were not merely a general name, for 
all those pléasing emotions, which forms, colours, Sounds, motions, and ‘intel- 
Jectual and moral a8pects of the mind produce,—emotions, that have a resem- 
“blance, indeed, but are far from being the same. They are similar, only as 
all the feelings of the mind, to which we give the narhe of pleasufe, have a 
certain similarity, in‘consequence of which ‘ve give them that common name, 
though there is nothing which can be calléd pleasure, distinct from these sépa- 
rate agreeable feelings, , yihsg ) é' eh EO 
What is it which constitutes the pleasing? wouldsbe generally counted @ 
very singular ingnify ; and to say that it is a sight,ora smell, or a taste, —the 
brijliant, or the sweet, or the spicy, or thé soft,»would be counted a*theery 
still’ more singular than the inquiry: that led to it.. Yet no ope is surprised 
when ve inquire what it is which constitutes the beautiful; and we ave scarcely: 
surprised at the attenrpts of those who would persuade us, that all our emo 
tions, to which wé give’ that'name, are only one,-or a few’of these’véry eme 
tions. © ’ } ii) ee 
Various forms, colours, sounds, are beautiful,—various results of inte 
composition are beautiful, various moral affections, whén contemplated 
mind, are attended witli asimilar feeling. ut we are not to suppose, beeause 
there,may be’a considérable similarity of the emotions excited by these Wiffe- 
rent classes of objects, that any one of the clasSes €omprehends the othens, 
more than colours, which are pleasing, comprehend pleasing odours, or tastes; 
or these respectively each other. Avcirclé ora melody, a song or a théo! 
an ‘actof gratifude or generous forbearance, are all beautiful; as greer 
sweetness, fragrance, are: pleasing; and the pleasing exists as truly as: the: 
beautiful, and is as fit an object of philosophic investigation. ester aeealty 
_ After these renidrks ‘on beauty, it ig unnécessary to make any remarks on 
e opposite emotion,—the same observations, as.to their nature, and the ‘cir- 
ph ik Se produce‘er modify theni; being equally applicable tooth. As, 
certain forms, colours, sounds, motions,, works of art, and moral afféctions, are 
contemplated with delight,the contemplation of certain otherforms, aa 
sounds, motions, works of art, and affections of our moral natute, is attends 
with a disagreeable emotion. I have’ also remarked, that for this opposite 
emotion, in its full extent, we have no adequate name ;—deformity, and even 
ugliness,—which is a more general word,—being usually applied only to ex- 
ternal things, and not to the iitellectual or rnoral objects of ourthought ; as we 
apply beauty alike to all: ‘There can be no doubt, however, that the same 
‘analogy, which connects our various emotions of be y, sensitive, intellectual, 
and ‘moral, exists equally in the emotions of this opposite class ; 
ugh we ate not accustomed to speak of the ugly, and to ing tt cor 
ites it, rN have been accustomed to inquire into the bea ty ‘ul, and i 
upposed constituents, it is only because beauty is the-more attractive, ¢ 
pire which itself possesses, is possessed, in some measure, by its. 
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After the’ attention which we: have paid to the emotions, that are usually 
classed together,-under the general name of beauty,—the emotions, to the 
consideration ‘of which we have next to proceed, are those: which constitute 
our feelings of sublim o these, however, it will not be necessary to dwell 
at any great length; since you will be able, of yourselves, to apply to them 
many of the remarks, that were wees by the consideration of the former 
gpeciés of emotion... + 
The feeling of sublimity, it may aol be supposed, does not arise without, a 
cause, more than our feeling of beauty,; but the sublimity which we feel, Ji 
the beauty which wer feel, is an affection of our “mind, not a ee of an 
- external. " It is a feelinig, however, which, like the feeling. of beauty, 

flect back on the ‘ébject that excited it, as if it’ truly: formed @ part of 

dn object ; and thus, ifstead of being merely the unknown cause of our emo- 
tion,—as when it is philosophically. viewed, the object which’ tinpresses itself 
on our mind, and almost on our. SCNSes, as subline, is felt by us,'as our own 
ied* emotion mingled, indeed, with other qualities that are material, 
ei in them with’ an —— that seems ne pe of our tempo- 


® 
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feeling. 
oye _ m, of one of- om most powerful sladecibiie delightful pas- 
sions,— ’ 


+ 


hae - rat cause é of lové ah néter be assign ‘d; sd oS q 


Misi ks it Tistin no face, bit i in the lover's mind,’ 

ay re ot aware, that he was saying what was not t poetteddlly’ only, 
true, though i in a serise different from that which he meant 
ars is ngt the capricious passion dlone which the lover feels, as in 
ut the ve ay beangy that is felt by him in the external object, whieh 
sas tr ly an emotion of his own imind as the passion to which it may have 
given risee * Of all those. forms, on which we gaze with a delight that is never 
weary , because the pleasure Which we have felt, as'reflected by us to the ob- 
wee is to uS almost a’source of the pleasure which we feel at the moment, or 
ate about to feel,—what, I have asked, would the loveliest be, but for the 
eyes which gaze on it, and? which give it all its charms, as they give it the 
ws thity that converts it into. the form which we behold? ,A multitude of © 
eparate and independent atoms,—we found ourselves obliged to answer, and 
ee: ae In like manner, T might ask, what, but for the nfind which i Is 
resse with the sublimity, would be the precipice, ‘the cataract, the ocean, 
i system of worlds, that seem at once to fill the immensity of space, 

ind yet to leave on out conception an‘ infinity, which even worlds wi 

r could not fill? To thesé, too, sublime as they are felt by us to 
1 bi mind, alone, which gives at once all the unity and sublimity, which 
re ey s seem to us to possess, as of their own nature. ‘They are, in truth, only 
a number of ‘atoms, that would be precisely the same in themselves, whethef 
existing eg to each other, or at distances the most remote. But it is im- 
ssible for -us, to regard them merely as a number of atoms ; because theye 
Pree us with one complex emotion, which’ we diffuse over thet? all. When 
precip ice- hangs over ipice, and we shrink back on our perilous height, 

sive ook dow 
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look down from the cliff, on the abyss beneath,—in whi ce we 
- the torrent, than see it, with'o shuddering and dazzled 
mi d, though cee foeltteygrlich fills our whole £08 ‘tip anc 
existing Ae seh before us, are one va terrifyin 
al that i is S within us. e hirricane that lays wa , and almos 
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innihilates whatever it meets, there is to our conception nine more than 
a mere partieles of air that form each successive blast. We animate it with 
‘our own feelings. «It is not a cause of ee —it. is terror itself. «It 
seems to bear about at aay avful sublimity, ich we are conscious, 
/—an emotion, that as it animates our cor poreal frame with one expansive feel- 
_ ing, seems to give a sort.of dreadful unity to shewhole thunders of the tem- 
pest, or ratlrer to form one mighty being of the whele minute elements, that 
when they rage, impelling and impelled, in the tumultuous atmosphere, are 
“inf congregated, by accidental vicinity, as they exist equally together im 
1e gentlest breeze, or in the stillaess of the summer s 
That sublimity should be reflected to the object from the mind, like beauty, 
is not wonderful; since, in truth, what we. term beauty and sublimity, are net 
opposite, but, im the greater number, of cases, are-meérely different parts of a 
series of emotions. I have alr eady, i in treating of beduty, pointed out to you 
the error into which the common, language of :philgsophers might be very 2 
to lead.you,—the error of supposing, that beauty is,one motion, mer 
cause we haveinvented that generic or specific namie, which com 
once many agreeable emotions ; that havé some resemblance, indeed, as bei 
agreeable and diffused, as it,were, or cgncentrated: in, their objects, anid are 
therefore classed together, but still are far from béing the samee Phe beawti- 
ful, concerning which philosophers have been, at.so muck pains in their in- 
_quiries, is, as we have seen, in the mode tnawhich th they conceive it to exist 
a.sort of real essence,—an universal a parte rei, which has .retained its h 
of the belief when other universals of this kind, not less real, had been 
fered to retain a place, only in the insignificant vocabul stic | 
Our emotions of beauty, I have said, are various ; as they, 
“ rise, from object to object, a sort of regu ogression may be traeed fror 
the faintest beauty, to the vastest sublimity. These extremes may be con: 
sidered as united, by a class of intermediate feelings, for which grandeur mi 
Pp 9s, be a suitable term, that have more of beauty, or more of subli 
according to their place in the scale of emotion. ‘J have retained, i 
__. the common twofold division of beauty and sublimity, not as thinking 
 smay not be intermediate feelings, which scarcely admit of being very § 
" classed nder éither of these names, but because the same general 
A faust be applicable to all these states of mind, whatever names, or number ng 
o. names, may be given to the varieties that fill up the intervening s 
ae Ba! all the various emotions, to which, in in their objects, we’ attach’ the 
of beautiful, were attentively considered, we might find reason to 
Si s single order, many subdivisions, with their, riate terms ; 
but this precision of minute nomenclature, i in sueh a case, is of ess importance, 
if f you know sufficiently the general fact involved in it,—that there is not one 


beauty, or one sublimity, but various feelings, to which, in tae obje ee 
give the name of beauty, and various fe 6, to which, in their obje i 
give the name of sublimity ; and that t may be intermediate fe 


differ from these, as these respectively differ from each other. ° wl 
happens, ih innumerable other cases,. has happened in this Case; we 
serie . many feelings; we have invented thé names, sublimity and 

1 we ee attached to ce arts of this se | 

od thé names, we tin th the emotions whic 

Se to each othe 4 than they seemed to us 

iffers from another shies of. beauty se: 
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— in the same term, and we forget the difference.. One feeling £ 
blimity: differs, in like manner, fror another 5 sublimity; but 

a A compr one ter — eir difference too is forgotten. » , 
it I$ not so, when we.c y with another emotion 
of sublimity; the f | saely< ot but they are expressed * 
by a different terar their opposition is thus doubly forced ipon us. If 
we had not invented any terms whatever, we should have seen, as it were, a 
series of emotions,’all: shadoywin into. eacly other, with differences of that, 
more or less strong, and rapidly Sistinguishable. The invention of the terms, 
however, is like the intersection of the series, afcertain places, with a few 
well-mark ir... The shadowing may still j in itself, be equally gradual; 
but we the sections only, and pereeiye a peculiar resemblance in the # § 
parts comprehended in ea¢h, ara arn that, we > pereeive a peculiar aceiad d 
at each bending line. * 


she be convinced how readily the feclisizs, eontrasted as they may seem at 


flowed-into each other, let us take some example: Let us imagine 
e before us, a stream gently gliding through fieldsyrich with all the 
luxusiance of summer; over:shadowed at tirnes by the foliage that hangs»over |. 
it,frofa bank ‘to bank, and them suddenly opariling | in thé. open sulishine, as — 
if wath a sil brighter euyrent than before.’ Let us trace it, till it widen to a 
er,sof whith the waters are’ the ‘etaedery of two flourishing em-. 
* 
ying “Abundance equally to each, while city succeeds’ ‘city, on its 
is shores, almost with the same rapidity as grove formerly succeeded 
grove. Let us next behold it, losing itself m the itmensity of the ocean, 
2 ch eems t be only an expansion of itself, when there is not An object to 
but its own’ ld antplitude, between the bariks which it leaves, and 
the sun that is setting, as if in. er world, in the refhote horizon ;—in all - 
his course, from. the brook, which we leap over, if it meet us in our way, to 
; a bisboundles waste of wafers, in which the power of man, ves 
sof his existence m every thing else, is not able to- leave one igs: 
SSION 5 which, after his fleets have passed along in all th pride, is, the 
oment alter, as if they.had never been, and which’bears or dashes those 
na at are. contending the mastery of kingdoms; only.as it bears 
oam, upon its Waves;=if we were to trace and,¢ontemplate this 
whole continued progress, we ‘should ‘have a series of emotions, which might, ee 
at each moment, be similar to the preceding emotion, but which wo 
2, it last, so different ftom ‘our earliest feelings, that we should _s¢ 
‘them as feelings oftone class. The emotions which roomy 
régarded the ‘narrow stream, would bé those which we class as erhoti 
eauty. The ons which rose, when we considered that infinity,of water 
in whiclf it was Aekattsly lost, would be of the” ‘which we denominate 
sublimity 5 and the grandeur of the r rive , while it was still distinguishable from 
ocean, to which it was proceeding, might be viewed with feelings, to 
some other name or names, might, on the same principle of. distinction, . 
ye given. This progressive series, we should see very distinctly, as pro- 
SSiV er as we had n seen the two general térms; but the favedteiinay 


ce or ar t alter the rmatire of these ee 
employ ely to soe '*3 n: . ae 


4 
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progressively vising from emotions, that would -be termed emotions of 
“fio beauty, iff they were considered alone, It is unnecessary, ‘however, to 
repeat, with other examples, what is sufliciently green, without ay ape 
illustration, from the case already instanced. 

» ., The same progressive series of feelings, whieh } “may thus be traeed as 
-4we conteniplate works of nature, is not less evident in the, contemplation of 
works of human art, whether that art have been employed in material things, 
or be purely intellectual. Fyom the. cottage to the cathredral—from the 
sunplest ballad air, to the haymony of a choral anthem—from a pastoral to 
an epie poem, or a tragedy—from adandscape, or a sculptured Cupid, to a 
Cartoon, or the Laocoon—from a-single experiment in.chemistry, to the 
elucidation of the whole system of ‘chemical affinities, which regulate all the 
changes,on the surface of - the. globe—from asimple theorem, to the princi- 
pia of Newton :—In all those cases in which I have merely stated what. is 

beautiul and what is sublime, and left a wide space between, it is easy 

your imagination. to ‘fill up the interval$, and -you, eannot fill up this,inter 
without pereeiving, that, merely by adding what seemed degree after degree, 
you arrive at last at semotions which have little apparent resemblanee. to the 
emotions with which theseale began. It isyas in the therniomretric sedlegsby 
adding one portion of calorie after another, we rise at last, aftef no very,long 
progress, fromthe cold of freezing, to the heat at whieh-water boils ; rol 

‘ our feelings, at these two points, are as*different as if they’shad arise 


causes that had no resemblance ;—certainly as dt erent ag dur aiatooe. 


of sublimity and beauty — «. 

In, the moral scene, the progression is equally wits By adding 

to Virtue, or circumstance to cireumstance ,in the exercise 6f any 

we rise from what is merely beautiful to what is sublime., Let us suppose, 

for exdmple, that in thé famine of*an army, a, soldier divides his scanty 

+ ae with one of his comrades, whose, health is ‘sinking under the. a 
vation. e feel, in the contemplation of this actign, a pleasure, whic 

that.of moral beauty. In proportion as we, imagine the farnine of lo; 

Bh los or the prospect of relief less probable, the action becomes n F re 

we ¢ 


id more morally grand or heroic. ,Let us next i imagine, that the comre 
to whose relief the soldier makes this generous sacrifice, is one whose enmi 
he has formerly experienced on some interésting occasion ; and the action 
ds not héroic merely, it is sublime. There is not a’ virtue, even of the most 
j anquil or gentle sort, . which we may nots in like manner, pn in ts 
a varying the" circumstances in which it is exercised ; ie 

gradually, we pass through a series of emotions, any two.o fos aang be 
‘tegarded as not very dissimilar; though the any 90 considered 
‘without the parts of the series. which connect them, many weeny. a even 
the slightest similarity. 

When I speak of this progression of our feelings, by which erdotion 
emotion may rise, from the faintest of those ecling we refer to auty, to 
tnost_overwhélming of those which we term sublime, I am far from wishir 

oh to think that such a»progress is in all cases necessary to the emotion ; 
de to it merely for the purpose of ae thet sublimity is not, by 
ure, of a class of feelings essentially different #99 ack and th 
fore, very readily conceive, that the la 
t beauty may be applicable to at also. ‘a Be 
ds it, indeed, from being he e ail ne 
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t Should be the characteristic of the same circumstance, in a less degree, that 

in many instances, what is absolutely the reverse of beautiful, becomes sub- 
j lime, by the exclusion of every thing which could excite of itself that 

delightful but gentle emotion. A slight degree of barren dreariness in any 
country through which we travel, produces only feelings that are disagree- 
able; a wide extent of desolation, when the eye cam see no verdure as far 
as it ean reach, but only rocks that rise at irregular intervals, through the 
sandy waste, has a sort of savage sublimity, which we almost delight to con- 
template.. In the moral world, the audacity of guilt cannot seem beautiful 
to us in any ofits degrees ; but it may excite in us, when it is of more than 
ordinary atrocity, that species of emotion which we are now. Considering. 
Who is there who can love Medea as she is represented to us in the ancient 
story? But to whom is she not sublime? It is not in Marius, that we would 
look for a model of moral beauty ; but what form is there, which the painter 
would feel more internal sublimity in designing, than that bloodthirsty chief, 
sitting amid the ruins of Carthage, when, as a Roman poet, by a bold rhe- 
torical figure, says of the memorable scene, and the memorable outcast 
whom it sheltered, each was to the other a consolation, and equally afflicted 
and overwhelmed together, they forgave the gods?— 


. “Non ule favore 
Numinis, ingenti superum protectus ab ira, 
Vir ferus, et Romam cupienti perdere fate 
Sufficiens. Idem pelago delatus iniquo, 
Hostilem in terram, vacuisque mapalibus actus, 
Nuda triumphati jacuit per regna Jugurthe, 
Et Peenos pressit cineres: solatia fati, 
Carthago, Mariusque, tulit ; pariterque jacentes, 
Ignovere Deis.’ 


An old French opera, of which D’Alembert speaks, on the horrible story 
of Atreus and Thyestes, that story on which, as on other horrible stories 
of the kind, the ancients were so strangely fond of dwelling, in preference, 
and almost to the exclusion of more interesting pathos, coneludes, after the 
banquet, with the vengeance of the gods on the contriver of the dreadful 


feast ; and amidst the bolts that are falling around him on every side, Atreus — 


cries out, as if exulting, “Thunder, ye powerless gods, 1 am avenged.” To 
lessen that triumphant revenge, which is so sublime in this case, would be 
not to produce an emotion of beauty, but to produce that disgust and con- 
tempt, which we feel for petty malice. I need not allude to the multitude 
of other cases, to which the same remark would be equally applicable. 
Whether, then, the emotions be, or be not, of a kind which may be gra- 
dual, by the omission of some circumstance, or the diminution of the vivid 
feeling itself, lessened down to that emotion, which we ascribe to mere 
beauty, it is not the less sublime, if it truly involves that species of vivid 
feeling, which we distinguish, with sufficient readiness, from the gentle de- 
light of beauty, as we distinguish the sensation of a burn from that of gentle 
warmth, without being able to state, in words, in what circumstance, or cir- 
» cumstances, the difference of the feelings consists. It is the vain attempt 
_ to define what cannot be defined, that has led to all the errors and supposed 
steries in the theory of sublimity, as it has led to similar errors in the 
y of beauty. Sublimity is not one emotion, but various emotions, that 


* Lucan Pharsalia, lib. ii. v. 85—93. 
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a certain resemblance,—the sublime in itself is nothing ; or at least, it 
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is omy a mere name, indicative of our feeling of the resemblance of cer= 
tain affections of our mind, excited by objects, material or mental, tha 
agree, perhaps, in no other circumstance, but in that analogous undefinable 
emotion which they excite. _ Whatever is vast, in the material world—what- } 
ever is supremely comprehensive in intellect--whatever in morals implics 
virtuous, affections orypassions far beyond the ordinary level of humanity, ory 
even guilt, that is ennobled, in some measure, by the fearlessness of its dar- 
ing, or the magnitude of the ends, to,which it has had the boldness to aspire 
— these and various other objects, in mind and matter, produce certain vivid 
feelings, which are so similar as to be classed together ; and, if we speak 
of sublimity, merely in reference to the various objects which excite these, 
analogous feelings, so as to make the enumeration of the objects a sort of 
definitioniof the species of emotion itself, there can be no risk of mistake, 
more than in saying, that sweetness is a word expressive of those sensations 
which sugar, honey, and various other substitutes that might be named, 
excite. But, if we attempt to define sweetness itself as a sensation, or 
Sublimity itself as an emotion, we either state. what is absolutely nugatory, or 
what is still more probably false in its general extent, however partially true; _ 
because our attention, in our definition, will be given to some particular ~~» 
f emotions of the class, not to any thing common to the class, since there is 
truly no common cireumstance, which words can adequately express. | 
Hence it happens, that by this singling out of particular objects, we have 
many theories of sublimity, as we have of beauty; all.of them founded on 
the supposition of an universal sublimity a parte ret, as the theories of % 
beauty were founded on an universal beauty a parte rei. Sublimity, says one 
writer, is the terrible—according to another writer, it is magnitude or ampli. 
tude, which is essential to the emotion—according to another, it is mighty force” 
of power—according to another, it is the mere suggestion of images of feel- 
ings, directly connected with that elevation in place which has given sublimity 
its name—according to another, it arises from a wider range of associations, 
all, however, centering in some prior affections of the mind, as their direct 
source...It is very true, that terror, vastness of size, extraordinary force, high 
~ elevation, and various associate images, do produce feelings of sublimity ; but 
it is not equally true, that any one of these feelings is itself all the other feelings. 
Great elevation, for example, may excite in me the emetion to which it has 
given the distinctive name, and it is even possible, that many great Virtues, may, 
by a sort of poetic analogy, suggest the notion of local elevation, as snow 
suggests the notion of spotless innocence, or the shadow that follows any bril-— 
liant object, the notion of envy pursuing merit. But even though, in thinking of 
heroic virtue, the analogy of local elevation were excited,—which it surely is 
only in very rare cases,—this would be no reason for believing, that the heroic 
virtue itself is incapable of exciting emotion, till it have previously suggested — 
~ height, and the feelings associated with height. It is the same with magni- — 
tude or power ; they are causes of sublime feelings, not causes of th ‘ 


~ 


lime,—which has no real existence,—nor of those other sublime { 
which have no direct relation to magnitude or power. Power itse 
example, is not magnitude; nor magnitude power. ‘The contemplation of | 
eternity or infinity of space, is instantly, and of itself, as a mere object o 
thought, productive of this emotion, without any regard to m wer ¢ 

{+ conceiving infinity, which may, indeed, be a subsequent cause 
ment, but which certainly does not precede the emotion as i 
rags a] 
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“like manner, any great energy of mind, either in acting or bearing, though 
it may suggest, by analogy, magnitude, as it may suggest many other analo- 
gies, does not depend, for the emotion which it excites, on the previous 
suggestion of the analogous amplitude of size. ‘The two primary errors, as 
Ihave already said, in all these various theories, which may be considered 
“as confutations of each other, consist in supposing, first, that sublimity is 
one,—the sudlime, to use the language of theory,—which, therefore, as sug- 
gested by one object, may be precisely the same with the emotion suggested 
by other objects; and, secondly, the belief, that because certain ‘objects 
have an analogy, so as to be capable, by the mere laws of association, of 
suggesting each other, they, thereiore, do uniformly suggest each: other, and 
excite emotion only in this way,—that because any generous sacrifice, for 
instance, may suggest the notion of magnitude or elevation in place—which, 
if it suggest them at all, it suggests only rarely,—it, therefore, must at all times 
suggest them,—as if it were absolutely impossible for us to see an object, 
* _ without thinking of any analogous object,—to look on snow, without think- 
ing of innocence, or on a shadow, without thinking of envy. 


oa 


I trust, after the remarks already made, that it is unnecessary for me to 
repeat any arguments in confutation of the error, as to one universal sub- 
“Time,—an error of precisely the same kind, as that which would contend, 
. that, because the fragrance of a Violet, and the simplicity of a comprehensive 

theorem, are both pleasin®, the theorem comprehends the fragrance, or the 
fragrance the mathematical demonstration. As there are many pleasures, 
excited by many objects, but not the pleasing,——-many emotions of beauty, 
excited by many objects, but not the beautiful ;—so are there many emo- 
tions of sublimity, excited by many objects, but not the sublime. The 
emotion which. feel, when I think of all the ages of eternity, that, however 
indefinitely multiplied, are as nothing to the ages that still remain,—that 
which I feel when I think of a night of tempest on the ocean, when no light 
_is to be seen, but the flash of guns of distress from some half-wrecked 
vessel; or the still more dreadful light from the clouds above, that gleams 
* only to show the billows bursting over their prey, and nothing to be heard 
but the shriek that rises loudest, at the very moment, when it is lost at last 
and for ever, in one continued howl and dashing of the storm and the surge,— 
these feelings, though both classed as sublime, and having some resemblance, 
which leads to this classification, are yet, in their most important respects, 
very different from each other; and how different are they both, from the 

_ emotion, with which I regard some moral sublimity,—the memorable action 

_ of Arria, when she presented the dagger to her lord,—or the more tranquil © 

happiness of the elder Poetus, when, on being ordered by the tyrant to 

~ death,—as in the accustomed rites of some grateful sacrifice,—he sprinkled 

* his ’blood as a libation to Jove the deliverer! It is in the moral. conduct of 

_our fellow men, that the species of sublimity is to be found, which we most 

ly recognise, as the character of that glorious nature, which we have 

ret from God,——a character which makes us more erect in mind, than 

we are in stature, and enables us, not to gaze on the heavens merely, but 

it to them our very wishes, and to imitate in some faint degree, and to 

| re we cannot imitate, the gracious perfection that dwells 

“ee mind, therefore, that we turn, even from the sublimest won- 
lificence, which the material universe exhibits. — 
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ox _ * Look then abroad through Nature, to the range ah 

, . Of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres, 

i. Wheeling unshaken we 3 the void immense ; 

And speak, O man, does this capacious scene, 
With halfthat kindling majesty, dilate 
om strong conception, as when Brutus rose 
u 


lgent from the stroke of Cwsar’s fate, 
Amid the crowd of patriots !—and his arm 


Aloft extending, like eternal Jove, ~ mm. 
When Guilt brings down the thunder, call’d aloud a3 eo” we 
On Tully’s name, and shook his crimson steel, —  - 
And bade the father of his country, hail! J — « 


For, lo! the tyrant préstrate in the dust, 
And Rome againiis free.’* 


Yet, though mind exhibits the sublimities, on which ,we love most to dwell, 
we must not; on that account, suppose, that material objeets are incapable of 
exciting any kindred feeling ;—that, but for the accident of some mental asso- 
ciation, the. immensity of space would be considered by us with the same 
indifference as a single atom ;—or the whole tempest of surges in the seem- 
ingly boundless world of waters, with ‘as little*emotion, as the shallow pool 
that may chance to be dimpling before our eyes. 


The remarks which I made on beauty, might, howeyer, of themselves, 
have been sufficient to save you from this mistake ; and, indeed, after those 
remarks, it was, perhaps, superfluous in me to repeat, in the case of sublimity, ~ 
any part of the argument, which I employed on the former occasion. The ~ 
further applications of it, which I have not made, you can have no difficulty 
in making for yourselves. 


LECTURE LWVIII. 


f. IMMEDIATE EMOTIONS, NOT NECESSARILY INVOLVING ANY MORAL 
FEELING—RETROSPECT OF THE DISCUSSION OF THE EMOTIONS OF 
BEAUTY AND SUBLIMITY.—4. LUDICROUSNESS, THE OPPOSITE OF SUB- 
LIMITY.—SOURCES OF THE LUDICROUS.—HOBBES’ THEORY ERRONEOUS. 
—LUDICROUSNESS ARISES FROM UNEXPECTED CONGRUITIES OR INCON- 
GRUITIES IN LANGUAGE—IN THOUGHT—OR IN OBJECTS OF PERCEP- 
TION.—EXCEPTIONS. ‘ 


- Gentiemen, after the remarks which I had made on the varieties of the © 
emotion of beauty, it was not necessary for me to dwell at so much length on“. 
the kindred emotions of sublimity, to the elucidation of which, I proceeded ~ 
in my last Lecture ;—the principal inquiries which had engaged us, with 
respect to’the nature of beauty, being only another form of inquiries, which 
we might have pursued, indeed, in like manner, in the case of sublimity. 
but which it would have been tedious and profitless to repeat. 


hed 


Opposed as the sublime and beautiful usually are, by a sort of antithetic 
arrangement, in our works of rhetoric, or of the philosophy of taste, they 
far from being essentially distinct, but at léast in the great number of instar 
shadow into each other; the sublime, in these cases, being only one 


* Plonsnres of Imagination, B. I. v. 487—500. me 
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of a series of feelings, of which’ the beautiful, as it has been termed, is also 
| a part. The emotions of sublimity may, indeed, be excited by objects, 
» which no diminution of the attendant circumstances, or of intensity of quality, 
® could render beautiful, but’ which, on the contrary, when thus diminished, are 

“disgusting or ridiculous, rather than agreeable. Yet, though there are, .un- 
" ‘questionably, cases of thissort; as when guilt becomes sublime by the very 
_ . atrocity with which it dares, and executes what other bosoms might shudder 
& even to conceive,—or the mean wretchedness of some sterile waste acquires 
, a kind of dignity from the extent of that very desolation, which, in a jess 
»» degree, made it meanly wretched, the greater number of cases are, as un- 
\ » questionably, of a different sort ;—in which, by gradual increase, or. diminu- 
» “tion of qualities, or alteration of the attendant circumstances, the emotion is 
progressively varied, till, by change after change, what was merely beautiful, 
»» becomes grand, and ultimately sublime,—the extremes seeming, perhaps, to 
have no resemblance, but this very difference of the extremes resulting only 
from the number of successive feelings in the long scale of emotion, in éach 
sequence of which, compared with the feelings immediately preceding, there 
may have been shadowing of the closest resemblance. How very natural a 
process this is, | showed you, by examples of progressive beauty, grandeur, 
and sublimity, on different aspects, both of matter, and of mind. 
« __ Since beauty, then, by a gradual change of circumstances, ean thus rise 
into sublimity, it is not wonderful that phenomena, which are parts of a series, 
should be, in many important respects, analogous; so that properties or rela- 
tions, which are found to belong to one portion of the series, should be 
found to belong also to the other,—that, for example, as we diffuse, uncon- 
sciously, our delightful feeling of beauty, in the object which excites it, we 
should diffuse in like manner, our feelings of sublimity in the objects, which 
we term sublime, and imagine some awful majesty to hang around them, even 
when there is no eye to behold them, and consequently. no heart.to be im- 
pressed with their overwhelming presence. ‘The tendency which this con- 
tinued incorporation of our feeling in those sublime objects on which we gaze, 
or of which we think, produces, to the belief of a permanent sublimity in ob- 
jects, may, very naturally, be supposed to flow into the illusion, which imagines 
the existence of something, that, independently of our feelings, is common to 
all the objects which thus powerfully impress us, and ‘which may, of itself, be. 
termed the sublime ; as something common to all beautiful objects, inde- 
_ pendently of our feeling of their beauty, was, in like manner, imagined, and 
“termed the beautiful. It was necessary for me, therefore, to expose the fal- 
lacey of these last lingering universal essences of the schools, and to show, 
~~ that, as we have not one emotion of beauty, but a multitude of emotions, 
ia which, from their analogy, are comprehended under that one general term, 
so we have not one feeling of sublimity, but various analogous feelings, arising 
from various objects, that agree, perhaps, in no circumstance, but that of the 
analogous emotions which they excite. 

Of feelings which are not the same, then, in every respect, it cannot surprise 
us, that we should not always find on analysis, the elements to be the same. 
Beauty, as we have seen, is an emotion of vivid delight, referred to the object 
which excites it;and sublimity, as we have also seen, in tracing the pro- 
gressive emotion through gradual changes of circumstanees, is often only this 
very beauty, united with a feeling of vague indefinable grandeur in its object, 

~ and a consequent impression of delightful astonishment, intermediate between 


J 


* 


» 
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—— 


“this kind. The same species of emotion, or an emotion very nearly si 
» may be felt where there is no accompanying belief of imperfection, and 
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mere admiration and. awe In relation to moral actions, it is often a combi- 
nation of the pleasing emotion of beauty, with admiring astonishment and love, 
or respectful reverence. . In many cases, however, there is no vivid delight 
of beauty intermingled in the compound feeling, but only astonishment, and a, 
certain vague impression of unmeasurable greatness or power, which is more 
akin to terror, than to any emotion which can be said to be positively pleasura=» 
ble. In some cases, indeed, there can be no question, that images of terror 


contribute the chief elements of the emotion,—images, however, not of terror % 


in that direct form in which it assails us, when danger is close and imminent, 
but of terror softened either by distance as long past, or by mixed feeling: 


of security, that fluctuate with it in rapid alternation, when the danger is only” 
contingently or remotely possible. Different as the elements may be mee | “ 


cases, and different as the resulting emotions may also be, the different results 
of the different elements may yet, as complex feelings, be sufficiently analo- 
gous to be classed under one rank of emotions; though, in giving one com- 
mon name to the whole, we must always be aware, that it is only a certain 
analogy. of the feelings which we mean to express, and not one common 
quality which.can be considered as strictly the same in all,—and that it is not 
the sublime, therefore, which we are philosophically to seek, but the sublzm- 
ties, if 1 may venture so to term them,-the various objects which, in various 


circumstances, excite emotions, that, ur all their diversity, are yet of such» 
resemblanee,»as to admit of being classed together, under one common ap- ~ 


pellation. 


The species of emotion to which I am next to direct, your attention, is that, 
which, in the common realism. of the language of philosophers, is said to be 
occasioned by the /ydicrows,—an emotion of light mirth, which may be con- 
sidered as opposite to that of sublimity, though not opposite in the strict sense 
in which beauty and ugliness are opposed. There are, indeed, some feelings 
of this kind, which may be said to arise from qualities that are trul 
reverse of those on which sublimity depends, and in which, accordingly, the 
opposition is as complete as that of ugliness and beauty. In the composition 
of works of fancy, for example, a mere excess or diminution of the very cir- 
cumstances which render a thought sublime, produces either bombast or 
inanity, and a consequent emotion of ridicuie or gay contempt; as in the 
human countenance, an increase or diminution of any beautiful feature, may 
convert into deformity what was beauty before, and produce a corresponding 
change in our emotions. In this peculiar species of disproportion, when the 


sublime is intended, but when the images, from the inability of the author te . 


produce and distinguish sublimity, are either overstrained or mean, consists 


what has been termed bathos, as rhetorically opposed to those peculiar emo-. » 


tions, to which, indeed, the very etymology of the term marks the opposition 
that has been felt, | 
Of the ludicrousness, which arises from this species of actual opposition of 

the mean or. bombastic fancies of the writer to the sublimity which he wished 
to produce, it would, indeed, scarcely be necessary to say any thing, after the 
remarks that have been made on sublimity itself, any more than it would he 
necessary to dwell on illustrations of ugliness, after a full discussion of the 
opposite emotions of beauty. But the gay mirthful feeling is not me of 
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on the contrary, as in the sprightly sallies of wit, a very high admiration is 
mixed with our feeling of what is laughable,—an admiration which is much 
more than mere astonishment, and*which, for the moment, though only for 
‘the moment, is perhaps as great‘aS that which, in our hours of reflection, we 
Fre ae efforts of meditative genius. It will therefore deserve a 
‘Jittle fuller consideration, what the nature of the emotion is, or rather to state, 
what is more within the power of philosophy, what are the circumstances in 
which the emotion arises. -* . 
'» Before entering on the minuter inquiry, however, 1 may remark, in the first 
ce, that every theory which would make our feelings of this kind to depend 
on some modification of mere pride in a comparison of ourselves and others, 
to our advantage, and to the disparagement, therefore, of the person supposed 
to be compared with us, is founded on a‘false and very limited view of ‘the 
» phenomena; since the feeling is as strong, where there is the highest admira- 
tion of the wit of the speaker, and*consequently, where any comparison, like 
that which is supposed to be essential to the production of the emotion, would 
be to our disadvantage. It is in vain, for example, that Hobbes défines 


laughter to be “a sudden glory, arising from a sudden conception of some ‘: 
eminency in ourselves, by comparison with the infirmity of others, or with our 


own formerly,”—for we laugh as readily at some brilliant coneeption of wit, 
where there are no infirmities of others displayed, as where,they are displayed 
‘in any awkward blunder. We often Jaugh, too, as this very definition, indeed, 
asserts, in thinking of our own mistakes of this sort, when we surely cannot 
feel any great glory, nor any eminence in ourselves, more than if we had 
never been guilty of the mistake ; the effect of our discovery of our mistake 


being merely to raise us to that level of ordinary excellénce at which we 
imagined ourselves before ;—not to raise us in the slightest degree above it! 
Tf the theory of Hobbes; or any theory, which converts our mere feeling of 
ludicro $ into a proud comparison of ourselves and others, were just, it: 


then follow, as has been objected to this theory, that a man who was 
very self-conceited and supercilious, would be peculiarly prone to mirth, 
when, on the contrary, it happens that children, and, if persons in advanced 
life, those whose temper is most social, are the most readily excited to laugh- 
ter; while the proud, to whom their superiority most readily reeurs, are 
usually very little disposed to metriment. ‘ Seldom they smile,” may be said 
of them, as was said of Cassius; and when they do smile, their smile, like 
his, so admirably described by Shakspeare, has little in it of the full glorying 
and eminency of laughter, but is i aid 
di : “ of such a sort, ‘Ae 
As if at mock’d themselves, and scorn’d their spirit, — 
S That could be moved to smile at any thing.’’* si : 
The mere stupidity of any one, when there is no vanity of pretension to 
contrast with it, does not make us laugh ; yet if laughter arose from the mere 
triumph of personal superiority, there would surely,in this case, be equal 
reason for selfish exultation; and a company of blockheads should be the 
gayest of all society. In any brilliant ‘piece of Wit, it is to the images or 
thought suggested, in ready eloquence, that we look, without regard to him 
who is its author; unless, indeed, in those eases in which the very character 
Seige of the speaker may of itself produce a sort of ludicrousness, by its 
% rn 


as * Julius Cesar.—Act I. Seede?. ; . 
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incongruity with the catia or levity of what in Bid, There is scarcely any 
thing which is more ludicrous than a happy ; and though the author 
of the parody may be allowed to feel some triumph over,the origing 
—if even his playful metamor phose of what is s dignified and exce e) 
termed a triumph, which is rather an amus cto 
triumph certainly cannot be felt by the 


Tors, since thei 


always greater in proportion, to the i m ity of whieh Hobbes 4 speal 
to the llence of the “ae l, without great merit in which, or sa 
great | e parody its uld not be felt as having any cl 
laug praise. A parody on any dull verses voy rdeed 


2 . dullness which it ridicules. ry 
It is not any proud comparison, therefore, which constitutes 
ermed the ludicrous ; but, even in the proudest of such comparisons 
0 circumstance or circumstances. It is the combination of general ‘ 
othe ts with partial and unexpected congruity of the mere images them- 
sais which may indeed, in some cases, lead to this triumph as an auxili 
sure, but which has an immediate and independent pleasure of its own 
pleasure arising from the discovery of unsuspected resemblance in ob- 


wy jects 5 t 3) 


, formerly conceived to be known to us, or unsuspected difference in 
© objects formerly es as highly similar. 


Nothing is felt_as truly ludicrous in which there is not an unexpected — 
congruity developed images that were before supposed to be opposite in» 
kind, or some equally unexpected Jnoge ty in images supposed: to be 
congruous ; and the sudden perception of these discrepancies and 
ments be said to be that which constitutes the ludicrousn 
emotio ing immediately subsequent to the mere pel 
unexpected relation. 4 

The congruities and incongruities, which give rise to this é 
be gitar in mere language, or in the thoughts and pa x 

es, » In many cases, in the very objects of our direct | 

e first of these,—the resemblance of mere sound 
fing verbal analogies of | the same class, it is unne 
at present, as they before came under our review, when I tre 
influence of verbal similarities on the spontaneous suggestions 
trains of ‘thought, How truly the ludicrousness of the pun consists in 
unexpected si ity of discrepar t images, is shown by the greater or less 
pleasure Which i affords, in tion as the images themselves are more 
or less discrepant,—being great therefore, when there is a complete. 

ion, wii ale of that single tie of similar sound which is found 

em. When the images themSelves are congruous, 

ce sing suggested by their own congruities, the pun — 
or Ya ther there is nothing felt to which the name of pun. can” 


be ape 
ut t unsuspected connexion of objects, by their r 
_ of mere sound, as in puns, and all the small varieties of v 


wit, may be uniform 


be ate this is far from being the 
other species of unsuspected res 


ace, inerelations of t thought to thought, 
or of existing things. ty, therefore, to form ome limitation 
» of the general proposition as to icrousness of relatior h we. 
ceive suddenly and unexpectedly, the on um s yet we 
have supposed to be nec e rise of the emotion. eee a 


a 
ee 
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In the first place, an exception must be made in the case of scientific 
truths. When it is discovered, in chemistry, or in any other physical science, 
that there truly have been relations of objects or events, which were not _ 


suspected by us before, there is no feeling of bh ey though the sub- 
stances found to have some com property should be opposite in every % 
other respect. What couid be unexpected, or more incongruous,with % 
our previous conceptions of the specific gravity of metals, than the dis- 
covery, that the, lightest of all substances, which are not in the state of an 
aerial fluid, is a, metal, the base of another substance with which we had 
be ne uainted ? Yet, though we were astonished at such a discovery, 
we felt no tendency whatever to laugh. The relation, in short, did not 
seem to us to involve any thing ludicrous. 

Why then do we not laugh, in such a case, at the discovery of the re- 
semblance of objects or qualities, which were before regarded by us as n 
less incongruous than any of the unsuspected relations which are exiil 
to us in ‘the quaintest eonundrum, that excites our laughter, almost in the 
very instant in which the strange relation is pointed out¢ The prineipal rea- > 
son of this difference, I conceive, is the importance of the physical relation. 
The interest attached by us to the discovery of truth occupies the mind too 
seriously, to allow that light play of thought which is essential to the rise of | 
the gay emotion.) In this respeet, there is a very omine analogy to a 
species of animal action, which resembles our emotions of this kind also, in 
some other striking ¢ircumstances, particularly in the tendency to laughter, 
which is an equal and very curious result of beth. If the palm of the hand 
be gently ti¢kled, when the mind is vacant, the influence of the mechanical ) 

| ation in this way ‘is very powerful; but, if the faculties be exerted 
eresting subject, the’ same action on the palm of the hand may 
_ ritho it any consequent laughter, and even, perhaps, without any 
ress of the process which has been taking place. A new pheno- 
menon, or a newly discovered relation, in former phenomena, engages the ‘ 
mind too closely to allow any feeling of ludicrousness, and conse uent laugh- Q 
ter to arise,—in the same way as those very circumstances wropldgptgbably \ 
be sufficient to prevent the laughter of tickling, if the mechanical cause 
were ied at the very moment at which we learn the important discovery, 
es precisely in the same manner as when the strange feeling and 
the laughter were before the result. . - - ‘ 
There is another circumstance,,that, in-the case of a law of nature, how- 
ever strange and apparently incongruous with our former conceptions its 
enomena may be, must have considerable eff occupying the mind 
more fully with the discovery ;—that it is impossible for the mind to rest in 
the simple discovery, without rapidly passing in re the various circum- 
a seem to us likely to be connected with it in the analogous phe- 
nomena,—a state of mind which is of itself most unfavourable to the mirth- 
tio} re are, unquestionably, states of mind, during the preva- 
n, or any strong passion, in which there is no point in the 
‘ is there is no pleasure in the very t of joy. To the friend 
returning from the funeral of his friend, we, of course, do not think of 


ALTO) 


times, we might ionally indulge ; the natural respect which we feel for 
acremabelll, sufficient to check the gaiety, least, the appearance of 
-gaiety. But, even though, in violation of that respect, which the sorrowful 
& Vor. Il. > 
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claim, the happiest effusions of wit were to be poured out, on such an 
occasion, there would be no answering mirth, in that heart, which, at other 
times, would have felt and returned the gaiety. What grief thus manifestly 
does, other i interests, that absorb, in like manner, the general feelings 
of the mind, may well be supposed to. do; ; and we may, therefore, listen to 
facts, the most seemingly incongruous with our prior knowledge, when our 
curiosity is awake to their importance, as objects of science, without the 
slightest disposition to those light emotions, which almost every other. incon- 
gruity, or fancied incongruity; would have produced. ° 4 

* It may accordingly be remarked, that to those, who havesnot sufficient 
elementary knowledge of science, to feel any interest in physical truths, as 
one connected system, and no habitual desire of exploring the various rela- 
tions of new. phenomena, many of the facts in nature, which have an ap- 

earance of incongruity, as first stated, do truly seem ludicrous. If the 
gar were to be told, that they do not see directly the magnitude, or place, — 
or*distance of bodies, with their eyes alone, but, m some measufe, by the 
. indirect influence ofsother senses on which light has no effect whatever,— 
that the feelings of cold and heat proceed from the same cause,—and that 
there is a great deal of heat in the coldest ice, they would not merely disbe- 
heve what we might say, but pe would laugh at what we tell them, as if 
it were absolutely ridiculous. »'The gravest wuths of science would be to 
them, what the pleasantries of wit are to us. : 

I may remark too, as a circumstance of ‘some auliicicnl influence, ies 
those who have been conversant with physical inquiries, are always prepared, 
in some degree, for the discovery of new properties, even ie objects the 
most familiar to them. With their fall impression 6f the infinite variety of 


the powers of nature, there is scarcely any thing, indeed, which canbe said 
to be truly mcongruous with any thing. ‘They are, in sc ee, with 
respect to the physical relations of things, in the same si as the pro- 


fessed wit, with respect to all the lighter analogies, who is too’ much accus- 
tomed to these in his own gay exercises of fancy, to feel much of the ludi- 
crousness of surprise, when these slight, and seemingly incongruous, rela~ 
tions are developed in the. pleasantries of others. It is not from envy or 
jealousy,—certainly not always from envy or jealousy,—that he does not 
laugh im such a case; but because the relation exhibited is of a kind with 
which he is too familar, to share the. astonishment that has animated the 
laughter of all the rest of the circle. ‘The newly-diseqvered congruities or 
incongruities of wit, in short, are to him, in a, great measure, what some 
strange newly discover eg of a material substance, i is to the — 
or general experi i ; { 
But whatever the eause of the difference of fe 
of seeming anomaly, there can be no question as to th 
the discovery of a new relation in Physics,—and e 
apparently most incongruous with the relations forme 
not produce, in the mind of the scientific observer, ¢ 
science, a feeling of any ludicrousness in the discovery it 
indeed, seems to be reducible, without much difficulty, to the comme 
of mind ; but still it must be admitted to form an oe sara rw to the 
general doctrine of the influence of unexpected, and apparently incon- 
gruous, relations, in Pe the emotions Ys he to ludicrousness i in 
their objects. a ¢ HIG 8B 
4e° 0 
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Even this limitation, however, is not sufficient. Every metaphor, simile, 
or other figure of speech, implies some unexpected relation presented to the 
ind; and, in many cases, a relation of objects, which were regarded 
as having no congruity whatever; and therefore, it may bé urged, the 
figures, in all such cases, should be felt as ludicrous,—not indeed, those simi- 
les, of ancient and well accredited usage, which form a part of the constant 
furniture of epic narrative,—similes, that, comparing heroes and lions, 
heroes and lions have often been compared before, give us no new image ; but 
remind us only that Homer has made the same comparison. These, of 
course,—sinee they do not present to us any relation, which we did not 
know before as well as after the tiresome similitude has been again unfolded 
to us, in its full detail of circumstances,—may be allowed to pass, without 
our laughter, and without even being coynted as an anomaly. But every 
original simile,—however'’ just ‘the relation may be which it expresses, a 
with whatever beauty of language it may be conveyed to our.mind, m 
present to us an unsuspected resemblance in objects formerly known to us, 
-and probably familiar.. Wh then, do we feel no tendency to laugh, in such 
a case? : : . ? 
That we do not feel any tendency to laugh in such a case, arises, I think, 
from this circumstance. It is the artrof the poet, in the management of his 
comparisons, to bring before us only the analogy on which his simile is 
founded, or at least such circumstances only as harmonize with the senti- 
ment which he wishes to excite, and to keep from us, therefore, every cir- 
cumstance discordant with it. Accordingly, when he is successful in this 
respect, the beauty of the similitude itself is all which we feel,—a delight 
which oécupies us sufficiently to prevent the rise in the mind of any feeling 


- of the opposite qualities of the objects compared, such as I suppose to be 


—_—_—— a 


hecessary to constitute ludicrousness. .When, however,’the opposition, as 
may frequently be the case, is too remarkable not to be instantly felt, a cer- 
tain degree of ludicrousness will as instantly be felt, in spite of all the mag- 
nificent language of the poet. Hence, it sometimes hapjens, that similes, 


which in one country or age excite no emotion, but that of beauty, may 


yet, in another age or country, excite an emotion of a very different kind, 
im consequence of the different sentiménts with which, in.different times and 
places, the same objects may be viewed. Whatever estimate the»Greeks 
may have more «justly formed of the many excellent qualities of the ass, the 
very name of that animal is with us cor with notions so disparaging, 
that it has become, by this degradation, quite unsuitable to be introduced as 
aie of laudatory comparison in a poem, that treats of gods and heroes. 


"Ta o had the happiness of Reicoinepiaiag sreet Rhapsodist 
self ison might seem sufficiently — ign ed, as well as just; 
=f 


ere are few of our own countrymen, with the excep- 
) admire whatever is in the’Iliad, because it is in the Iliad, 
It some little tendency to smile, on reading the simile, 
sompares one of the most undaunted of his warriors, to 
h-enduring animal, which, by a 7 common aggrava- 
‘tion of injustice, we have first oppressed, and then despised because we 
_ have oppressed it. p | “ 
__ In this way, accordingly, I conceive, the feeling of beauty, as precluding, 
_ in ordinary cases, in which there is no very remarkable opposition of general 
_ qualities, the rise in the mind of the circumstances of opposition essential 
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to the feeling of ludicrousness,—may account sufficiently for the absence wu. 
any light emotion, when new and unsuspected similitudes are developed to 
wnparison. Mere novelty of relation is. not sufficient, of itself, to 
constitute, is termed the ludicrous—that is to ay the ludicrous is 
only a more general term—does not, of itself, give to any of those 
feelings of light emotion, which we comprehend undey that general term. 
There are similes which are sublime—similes which are beautiful—similes 
which are ludicrous.. A newly perceived relation, therefore, is not al- 
ways ludicrous in itself, but’ only certain relations. What then, are these 
relations, as distinguished from the others, which are felt without any ten- 
dency to this gay surprise ? . 


The relations, which are ludicrous, and which, as ludierous, in every in- 
stance involve some unsuspected resemblance of objects or qualities before 
regarded as incongruous, or some equally unsuspected diversity, when the 
resemblance was before supposed to be complete, admit, perhaps, of being 
referred to three classes—in the first place, to the class of those, in which 
objects are brought tegether, that are noble and mean, or the forms of lan- 
guage, commonly employed im treating subjects high and, low, are transfer- 
red from one to the other. Such_a transfer, a8 you well know, gives rise in 
the one case, to the burlesque, in which objects, noble in themselves, are 
made ridiculous by the meanness of phrases and figures; in the other 
case, to the mock-herove,-m which, by a contrary process, the mean is ren- 
dered ridiculous by the magnificent trappings of rhetoric with which it is 
invested. , | 

In these instances of artificial combination of the very great, and the 
very little, there can"be no ‘question as to the ludicrousness of the emotion 
whieh such piebald dignity excites; and there are circumstances which 
occur in nature, exactly of the same kind, and productive, therefore, of the 
some emotion; the incongruities being not in mere thought and image, but 
in objects directly* perceived. When any well dressed person, walkin 
along the street, falls into the mud of some splashy gutter, the situation an 
the dirt, when combined with the character and appearance of the unfortu- 
nate stumbler, form a sort of natural burlesque, or mock-heroic, in which 
‘there is a mixture of the noble and the mean, as much as in any of the 
works of art, to which these names are given. He who amuses us by his 
fall, is, in truth, for the moment, an unintentional buffoon, performing for us, 
unwillingly, what the buffoon, with his stately strut, and bis paper crown, 
and the other trappings of mock royalty, strives to imitate, with less effect, 
-ecause there isguane in /um, that additional contrast of the lofty state of 
mind, with the ridiculous situation, which forms so important a part of the 
laughable whole in the accidental fall. It is this contrast of the sta 
~ mind, with that which we feel that it would be, if the ci 
kriown to him, that forins the principal ludicrousness of th 
one, who has the misfortune of being in a crowded con 
accidentally torn, or-with any other imperfection of dres: 
eyes, perhaps, but his own. In the rude pastimes o 
manner, it is because the swain is 


¥ " F r ‘ye. -_ i : ; 
Mistrustless of his smutted face, 
wre That seeret laughter titters round the place ” 
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A second class of relations, which are ludicrous, are those which derive 
their ludicrousness, not from the objects themselves, but from the mind of the 
hearer or reader, which has been previously led to expe thing very 
lifferent from what is presented to it. ‘To take a very tri le of this 
sort: If the quer be asked, what wine do you like best? One person, 
perhaps, answering Champagne, another Burgundy, a third says, the wine 
which I am not to pay for. We laugh, if we laugh at all, chiefly because we Z 
expected a very different answer ; and the incongruity which is felt, has rela- 
tion, therefore, to our own state of mind, more rot to the question itself. It 
is this previous anticipation of an answer, with which the answer received by 
us, is partially incongruous, that either forms the principal delight of many of 
the bons mots of conversation, or at least aids their effect most powerfully ; and, 
by the contrast ‘which ‘it produces, it adds, in a most mortifying manner, to 
the painful keenness of ah unexpected sarcasm. Thus, to take an instance 
from a story which Dr. Arbuthnot tells ,us, * Sir William Temple, and the 
famous Lord Brumpker; being neighbours in the country, had frequently very 
sharp contentions ;.like other great men, one could not bear an equal, and the 
other would not admit of a superior. My lord was a great admirer of curiosi- 
ties, and had a very good collection, which Sir William used to undervalue 
upon all occasions, disparaging every thing of his neighbour’s, and giving 
something of his own the preference. ‘This by no means pleased his lord- 
ship, who took all opportunities of being revenged. One day, as they were 4 
discoursing together of their several rarities, my lord very seriously and ©. 
gravely replied to him, ‘Sir William, say no more of the matter, you must at — 
length yield to me, I have lately got something which it is impossible for you 
to obtain ; for, sir,’ said his lordship, smiling, ‘my Welch Steward has sent me 
a flock of geese; and those are what you,can never have, since all your geese 
are swans.’”* In this case, there can be no doubt, that the keenness of the 
sarcasm would be far more severely felt, in conséquence of the previous.anti- 
cipation ef an answer of a very different kind. . Pe 

The feeling of ludicrqusness is’ the same, when ur previous anticipation is 
disappointed by agreement, where we expected difference, as when it is dis- 
appointed by difference, where we expected agreement.” Such. is the case 
in the game of Cross Purposes, where, in a series of questions and answers, 
the answers are paired with questions to which they were not given. In what 
are termed cross readings"of newspapers, where, without paying regard to 
the separation into columns, we ftead what is in the same line of the page, 
through the successive columns, as if continuols, there is little agreement of 
sense to be expected, and we ‘smile accordingly at the strange congruities 
which such readings may sometimes discover. Many of you are probably 

quainted with the ingenious fictions of this sort i coincidence, that ap 

riginally in the Public Advertiser, with the happily appropriate sig- 


us Cursor ; and which were well known to be the fof howe 


r. C. Whiteford. I quote a few specimens for the sake of those 
who may not be acquainted with them. 
‘The sword of state was carried ‘ ~ 

efore Sir John Fielding, and committed to Newgate. 


Last night, the princess royal was baptized 


ByenA. ..ciotia Mary, alias Moll Hacket, alias Black Moll. 
By * » * Miscellanies, 2d Edit. Vol. I. p. 118, 
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This morning the Right Honourable the Speaker. 
Was convicted of keeping a disorderly house. 


. certain commoner will be created a peer. 
"No greater reward will be offered. a P 


Yesterday the new Lord Mayor was sworn in, 
j * Afterwards tossed and gored several persons. 


7 5 When the,honour of knighthood was conferred on him, 
To the great joy of that noble family. 
° A fine turtle, weighing upwards of eighty pounds, 
Was carried before the sitting alderman. af 


"Tis said the ministry is to be new modell’d; 
yeh The repairs of which will cost the public a large sum annually. 


4 This ha’ occasioned a cabinet counell t6 be‘held 4 
At Betty’s re im St. Jer oni eaponts 


One of His Ma se 8 principal Eee of! State 
; Fell off the shafts, being asleep, and the wheels Wwént over him. 


He was fated before the sitting alderman, 
And no questions asked. . 
e. 
Genteel places in any of the publie dese, 
So much admired by the nobility and gentry. 


, * 
e* This morning will be married, the lord viseount, 
And afterwards hung in chains, pursuant to his sentence.”* 


A third set of relations of this kind, derive their ludicrousness’ from >ur 
consideration of the mind of the speaker, ox writer, or performer of the action. 
Wheh our mirth is excited at any awkward effort, for example, we laugh, 
because we are aware of that which the effort,was ‘intended to perform, and 
are struck with the contrast of the performance itself. We laugh, in short, 
at the awkward failure, not at the motion or attitude itself, considered simply, 
without relation to some higher end, ag a meré motion or attitude ; ;,and we 
laugh at the failure,,because we compare; as I have said, the awkward result 
with the grace which was intended, or which, at least, we imagine to have 
been intended. 

It is, as might be supposed, on a similar pri a that our mitth is excited 
by every appearance, of mental awkwardness. We laugh, for example, when 
we discover in a work any very visible marks of pai a and dif mer Rg 
the part of an author, as in far-fetched thoughts, ¢ or stiff and quaint p 
—and we laugh, not merely on account of the incongruity of the thou 

hrases themselves, : which are thus strangely brought into union, thou; ich 
Boerhaps, may form the chief element of the ludicrousnéss, but in sow: 
So, at the contrast of the labour which we discover, with the ease. 
writer is supposed by us to assume and affect. ‘That composit 
sort involves difficulty on the part of the composer, we know 
still require that the difficulty should be kept from our sight. _ 
see him iting his nails, and torturing himself to give us sé 
great aim accordingly is, to present to us what is excellent, but t 
so free from any marks of the toil which it has cost, as to seem almos 
risen in the mind by the unrestrained course of spontaneous sugges 


* Preserved in one of the volumes of the “ New Foundling Hospital for Wit.” 
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appearanee of constraint, therefore, presents to us a sort of incongruity, 
almost as striking as when the noble and the mean are blended together. 
Even when we think, in reading any of the extravagant conceits that abound 
so much in the works of our older writers, that we are smilin rely at the 
images which are brought together, and which nature seems to have intended 
never to meet, we are, in truth, smiling mm part at the very feelings of the 
writer, when he was so lakoriously and painfully absurd. If the feelings that ‘ 
succeed each other; m the mind even of the sublimest poet, in the weary 

hour of composition, could, by any process, be made distinctly visible to us, 

there is no small reason to apprehend, that, with all-our reverence for his 

noble art, and for his own individual excellence in that art, our emotions 

would be of the ludicrous kind, or, at least, that some portion of the ludicrous 

would mingle with our admiration. ‘There can be no question, thathe would == 
seem to have performed more labour, if we could be thus conscious of his 
feelings, before his labour was half accomplished, than if we were only to 
have exhibited to us the béautiful results of the whole long continued exercise 
of his thought. This labour, whiclta skilful writer knows so well how to 
conceal from us, a wxiter*who is fond of astonishing us with exttavagant con- 
ceits, forcés const upon our view ; and theregs hence scarcely any image, 
which he preser so lepons as that picture which he indirectly gives 

us Of himself. "St ; 

Another set xamples, in which the consideration of the mind of the 
speaker forms an essential part of the ludicrousness, are those which are 
commonly termed’ bulls or blunders ;\in which there is no ludicrousness, un- 
less we are able to distinguish what the speaker meant, and thus to discover 
some strange agreement of his*real meaning, with that opposite or contradic- 
tory meanitig which the words seein*to convey. A bull must, therefore, be 
genuine, or for the moment considered to be genuine, before it ean divert 
with its incongruity, As mére nor$énse, it would be as little amusing as any 
other nonsense. We mist have before us, in conception at leastPthe speaker 
himself, and: contrasf the well-meaning sefiousness of his affirmation with the 
verbal absurdity which he ‘uttets, of which we are-at, the same time able to 

discover the unsuspected tie. % 
~ Sueh I conceive to bé the chief varieties of mixed congruity and ‘incon- 
gruity which operate in producing this emotion. But, though I have con- 
idered these varieties separately; you are not on tlfat account to suppose, that 
“the,varieties themselves are uot frequently combined in different proportions ; 
‘thus heightening’ wHat would be ludicrous: in one tespect, by ludicrousness 
of another species. ‘The images themselves,—the mind of the speaker or 
who presents them,—the' disappointed expectation"of the hearer or 
may all present to us a strange mixture of discrepancy and agree- » 
afford elements, therefore, that afe to. be jointly,taken into account 
¢ the one complex emotion, which is the equa! result of all. 
, every newly discovered relation of objects; that excites in vw. 
Wiese class, but only certain relations, which present to us 
igruities. In all these, however, the unexpectedness is an im- ine 
element; since, when we have become completely familiar with the 
jon, we Cease to have the emotion which it before instantly excited. We ~ 
er, call the objects or images ludicrous, though ct ol excite no 
emotion of this sort in our mind, any more, perhaps, than the gravest reason- 
ing ; but we retain the name, because we speak of them, or think of them, in 


o 
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reference to other minds, in which we know that fp sn excite. the same 
emotion that was originally excited by them in ourselves. In thinking of the 
laughter which may thus be produced in others, we are not unfrequently af- 
fected with the emotion, as before ; but it is an emotion of sympathy, not of 
mere ludicrousness ; or, if there be, any thing directly ludicrous, it is in this 
very consideration of incongruity in the minds of others, when we think of 
their expectation while they read, as contrasted with the surprise that is t6 fol- 
lew. ‘lo know the relation, in short, as far as the relation consists in the 
mere images themselves, is to feel, that the object of which we know the rela- 
tions will be ludicrous to others,—not to feel it ludicrous to ourselves. 
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My last Lecture, gentlemen, was devoted to the consideration of the phe- 
nomena of our emotions, of that species of which the objects are distinguished 
by the name of ludicrous,—emotions which we found te originate always in 
some mixture of congruity and incongruity, suddenly and unexpectedly per- 
ceived. 4n establishing this general law, I stated, at the same time, some 
apparent exceptions to the rise.of the mirthful emotion in such cases, of the 
diseovery of* unsuspected agreement, and endeavoured, I hope successfully, 
to show that all these seeming anomalies are such as might naturally have 
been anticipated,.as consequences of the operation of other well-known laws 
of the mind. i 
‘The varieties of such mixtures of congruity andancongruity, as constitute 
what is termed lutlicrdusness, were considered by us in order ; first, in the 
mere arbitrary signs of language, and next in the relations of thoughts and 
existing things,—whether in the discrepancy of the images themselves, as 
noble and mean,—in the disappointed anticipations of the hearer or reader,— _ 
or in the difference of the obvious meaning of the expression of the speaker, 
or writer, or pefformer of some action, compared with that real meaning 
@ which we know him, in his awkward blunder, to have intended. 
The emotion is not a simple feeling, but the analysis of it does not sec 
myer difficult. Thé. necessary unexpectedness of the congruity | 
r wiiy that is remarked, seems of itself to point out one element, i 
nishment which may naturally be supposed. to arise in such a case; 
other element, which nature has made as quick to rise on the 
| ludicrous object, as astonishment itself, 1s a vivid feelin delig 
~ “of the forms of that joy or gladness which I comprehended in my enui on 
of the few primary constituents of our emotions. Astonishment, combined — 
with this particular delight, is the mirthful emotion that has been the subject 
of our inquiry ; and Akenside, therefore, in giving it the name of “ gay sur- — 
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expresséd, with the analytic accuracy of a philosopher, 
the complex f hich he was poetically describing. 

In considering the delight that is combined with astonishment in the mirth- 
ful emotion, we are apt to consider it as more different from other species of 
gladness than it truly is, because we think of more than what is s 
mental. The laughter is a phenomenon of so particular a kind, and so im- © 
pressive to our senses, that we think ome as much as of the feelings which 
it indicates; but the laughter, it should be remembered, is a bodily convul- 
sion, which might or might not be combined with the internal merrimett, 
without altering the nature of the inward emotion itself. This spasmodic 
muscular action, therefore, however, remarkable it may be as a concomitant 
bodily effect, and even the oppressive feeling of fatigue to which that mus- 
cular action, when long continued, gives rise, we should, leave out in our 
analysis of the mere emotion,—that is all with which the physiologist of 
mind is concerned,—and leaving out what is bodily in the external signs of 
merriment, we discover on only the two internal elements which Lhave mentioned ; 

_ that may, in certain rg be more complicated by a mixture of contempt, 
but to which as mere mirth, that third occasional element is far from being 
essential. 


prise,”* seems 


The sda which we derive from our susceptibility of this species 
of emotion, their immediate influence on the cheerfulness, and there- 
fore on the general happiness of society, stifficiently obvious. How many 
hours would pass wearily along, but for these pleasantries of wit, or of 
easier and less pretending gaiety, which enliven what would have been dull, 
and throw many bright colours on whfat would have been gloomy. We are 
not to estimate thesé accessiohs of pleasure, lightly, because they relate to 

"objects that may seein trifling, when considered together with those more 
serious concerns, by which our ambition is occupied, and in relation to which, 

m the success or failure of our various projects, we look back on the past 

months or years of our*life, as fortunate or unfortunate. If these serious 

concerns alone were to be regarded, we might often have been very fortu- 
nate and very unhappy, as in other circumstances we might often have had 
much happiness in the hours and days of years, which terminated at last in 
the disappointment of some favourite scheme. It is good to travel with 
pure and balmy airs and cheerful sunshine, though we should not find, at the 
end of our journey, the friend whom we wished to see ; and the gaieties of 
social converse, though they are not, in our journey of life, what we travel 
to obtain, are, during the continuance of our journey, at once a freshnéss 
which we breathe, and a light that gives every object to sparkle to our eye, 

with a radiance that is not its own, * 

“ ~ Such are the immediate and obvious influences of this emotion. But it 
' of slight value in influences that are less direct; though capable of 
z sometimes abused, and far from being always so exactly batt = 
h_ moral impropriety, as to furnish a criterion of rectitude, it mu 
beri d to be, in its ordinary circumstances, favourable to virtue, siesatn 

ften a check to improprieties, on which, but for such a restraint, the heed- 
es d rush without scruple—a check, too, which is, by its very nati 
suited to those who despise the more serious res ints of me 
sci a the opinion of the virtuous. The world’s dread laus 

*The expression in the original seems to be “ ga oa, See Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion, B. IIT. v. ee 2nd Sri of the poem, B. BiLv 
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even the firm philosopher is said, to be scarcely corn, cannot ge 
somed by those to whom the approbation of the i a conscience 
is to the wise and virtuous; and though that laugh is certainly not so unerr- 
ing as the voice of moral judgment within the breast, it is still, as 1 have 
id in far the greaternymber of cases, in accordance with it; and when it 


rs, differs far more cn in the degree of its censure or its 


, than in actual censure of what is praise-worthy, or praise of what is 
ly censurable. It is elle of importance, that we should regulate 


conduct with,regard to relations, which all mankind cannot have leisure 
lyzing, a very few, even of those who have leisure, have 
» to examine. The vivid feeling of ridicule, in such cases, as more 
n its operations, may hence be idered as a glorious warning from 


ignant a” who, ; 


‘ conscious what a scanty pause 
From labours and from care; the wider lot 

ble life affords for studious thought, 
nm the maze of nature, therefore stamp’d 
ing scenes, with characters of scorn, 
, as ebvious, to the passing clown, 


“Bite the letter’d sage’s curious eye.’”* 
: gen 5 


ma 


Pa 4 

ag now then finished my remarks on the phenomena of beauty, sub- 
ind wit, I close with them my view of the emotions that are the 
‘of the species of judgment, which is denominated taste. J have 
’ stated my reasons for dividing and arranging a phenomena of taste, 
wo distinct heads, as they are either emotions, or feelings of the aptitudes 

i ain images or.combinations of image&, for producing those emotions. To 
jeer ue emotion, which a beautiful, or sublime, or ludicrous object excites, ise 
state of mind ; to have a,knowledge of the aptitude of, different means of 
exciting these emotions, so as to discern accurately, what will tend to pro- 
duce them, and what will have no tendency of this sort, is ahother state or 
function, of the mind,—to which the former, indeed, is necessary, but which 
is itself far from being implied, in the mere susceptibility of the pleasing 
emotion. That power, by which, from the inductions of former obserya- 
tions of the mechanic powers, we predict the effects of certain combinations 
of wheels and pullies in machinery,—of certain mixtures in the chemical 
arts,—and, in legislative or general politics, of certain motives, that are to 
operate on the minds of,a people, is not supposed by us to be a different 
power, merely because the relations which it discerns, are different. In all, 
and in all alike, it is termed judgment, reason, discer t, or whatever 
other name may be used, for expressing the same discriminating function. 
The knowledge necessary for the predictions, in mechanics, chemistry, and 
politics, is, indeed, different; but the power, which avails itself of this know- 
ledge, is in kind the same. In like manner, the knowledge which the dis- 
criminating function of taste supposes, is very different, from that, which is 
ecessary in mechanics, chemistry, politics, though not more different from 
, than these various species o knowledge are relatively different. But, 
2, aS in those sciences, when the knowledge is once acquired, it is the 

ity of feeling the relation of means and ends, which avails itself 

f the past, in determining the various aptitudes of objects 
-whether for producing or retarding motion, as in 


f “oe B. IL. v. 271—277. . 
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mechanics,— 
for augmentin 
inducing various Ss, as in t 
names, in all these cases, to th pci af fel the relation of means an 
ends, when the means ang ends are in the different cases different, 
should we suppose a new fac cised, arfd invent’a new na 
he reception which'the mul 
und 1 ; who judges of the reception 
will give to certain works of art, have, f i : fu same mind ; 
certain | ‘of the mind, for inducing 


compositions dk decompositions, as in chemistr 
ecuring the happiness of nations, as in plies oF 
elightful emo ‘in taste. If we do not give different 


certain other feelings. 


eral power, by which we discover the re- 
lation of means and ends,—of states o' or circumstances which are 
prior, and states of mind or eireumst cs which are c ent to these, is 
that which is exercised in both,—the ‘function, to w have given the 
name of relative suggestion,—fram which we derive our feeling of this, as 
of every other relation. Without the emotions of beauty and sublimity. ° 
there would, of course, be no taste, to discern the aptitude of certain mean 
for producing these emotions,—because there would not be 
feelings, of which the relative antliiiénce and consequent 
the other hand, without: the judgment which discerns this order, in the 
relation of means and ends, there might, indeed, Still be the emotions, rising, 
precariously, as nature presented to us certain objects that excite them, but 
no voluntary adaptation of the great stores of forms and sounds, and colours, 
for producing them—none of thosé fine arts, the results of our knowledge ~ 
of the relations which certain feelings bear to certain other feelings,—arts 
which give as much happiness as embellishment to life, and which form so 
essential a part of our notion of civilization, that a nation of philosophers, if 
incapable of any of the conceptions and resulting emotions of this kind, we ¢ 
stand some chance of being counted by us, only a better order of reasoning 
savages. 
In no part of our nature is the pure benevolence of Heaven more strik- 
ingly conspicuous than in our susceptibility of the emotions of this class. 
The pleasure which they afford, is a pleasure that has no immediate éon- 
nexion with the means of preservation of our animal existence; and which 
shows, therefore, though all other proof were absent, that the Deity, who 
superadded these means of delight, must have had some other ‘object in 
view, in forming us as we are, than the mere continuance of a race of 
beings, who were to save the earth from becoming a wilderness. In conse- 
quence of these « ions, which have made all nature “ beauty to our eye, 
and music to. our ear,” it is scarcely possible for us to look around, without 
feeling either some happiness or some consolation. Serisual pleasures soon 
pall, even upon the profligate, who seeks them in vain in the mearis which 
were accustomed to produce them; weary, almost to disgust, of the very 
easures which he seeks, and yet. astonished that he does not find them. 
e labours of severer intellect, if long continued, exhaust the energy which 
they employ ; and we cease, for a time, to be capable of thinking accurate’ 
from the very intentness and accuracy of our thought. The pleas 
however, by their variety of easy delight, are safe from 
attends any monotonous or severe occupation, and, in: 
mind, they produce in it, with the v elight wl 
sensibility to future pleasure. Enjoy f 
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ave not some deep wretchedness within, it pee possible for us, 


if wi 


delightful resources which nature and art pr us, not to be 
ill to be the beautiful anguage of a poet, 
e I ha uently availed myself, m illus- 


= 


happy as often as w 
f whose powerful 


nggure endows us with all her 
* 


of the subjects that ha 
" . 
res, if wile’ ; 
a iil a 
_ * uid son 
. if ss 
a 
, from the store 
—What though not all . 
heights 
possess 
. ‘ 
* er children just, 
4 icher treasures, and an ampler state 
large, whatever happy man 
to use them.—His the city’s pomp, 
e rural honours his. orns ® 
’ habettee dome,— n and the arch, 
« . The breathing marble, an sculptured gold, 
: . » Beyond tlie proud possessor’s narrow claim . 
His tunéfyl breast enjoys—For him the Spring 
e Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds ;—for him the hand 
> Of Autumn ting fertile branch 


With bloomin d, and blushes like the morn, 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings, 


» And still auties meet his lonely walks, 
loy elt attract him, Not a breeze 
, * P o’er the meadow,—not a cloud imbibes + 


setting sun’s effulgence—hot a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends,—but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure, unreproved.’”* | 


Such is that universal possession of nature which the susceptibility of the 
emotions of taste eonveys to us,—-a possession, extending to an infinity of 
objects, which no earthly power can appropriate, and which enjoys even 
objects that have been so appropriated, with a possession more delightful 
than that which they afford in many cases, fo the listless eyes of their proud, 
but discontented master. ‘ 


' 
a 


After these remarks on that order of our immediate emotions, which do 
not involve necessarily any moral feeling, I proceed to that other order of 
the same class, in which some moral feeling is necessarily involvéd. 

The first of these, according to the arrangement formerly submitted to 
you, are those emotions which’ constitute, as I conceive, the feelings of dis- 
tinctive vice and virtue,—emotions that arise on thé contemplation of certain 

tions, observed or conceived. § 

Tt is my intention, however, in this part of ‘m Course, to enter on 

the great questions connected with the doctrine of obliga- 
- presupposed or involved im dur consideration of such actions. — 
affections which 1 consider at present, I consider rather phystolo- _ 
TS * Plensuges of I ition, B. ITT, y, 568—593. ee 
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al ea nstitution, not as involving the 


ie, who denies all the grounds 
ence of feelings w hich ‘we 
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ve re 
ture of th 


ilusiony— 
to love or 
particide, who, ina 


d, and, with no 
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gically than ethically, as parts of our mel 
ulfilment or violation of duties. Ai 


In this point of view, even 
of moral obligation, must still allow 
considering, as states or ions of the mind, indicative 
tibilities in the mind, of being so affected. eo 
approve and disapprove, or haven tever, in 
actions, to regard with a diffe 
but by anvillusion only, we now fee 
abhor,—though it be an error of k 
preparing to plunge his dagger, cow 
other apprehension than of the too ez , look fixedly 
on the pale and gentle features of him, whose at the moment, 
perhaps, made happy by some dream of happiness to his murderer, as dees 
worthy, even in the slightest respect, of our esteem, than the son who rushe 
to inevitablé death, im defence of Cee hairs whi ours,—thou 
it be not less an error of logic to exten and the love or > 
hate which accompanies 4 hos adividuals only, 
but whole millions, wretched or happy,—to consider usurping despot, 
who darés to be a tyrant, in ‘he land on which he was born a freeman, as a 
less glorious object of our admiration, than the last assertor of rights which 
seemed still to exist, while he existed to assert them,+—who, in that cause 
which allows no fear of peril, could othing in guilty power which a 
brave man could dread, but every thi h it would. be-a crime to obey, 
—and who ennobled with his blood the se’ frora which he rose to 
liberty and Heaven, making it an altar of i hes most gratifying 
sacrifice which man can offer, to the great Being he serves ;— 
even though we should be unfortunate enough to look on the tyrant, with 
the same envy, as on his victim, and could see no reason for those distinctive 
terms of vice and virtwe, in'the two cases, the force of which we should feel 
equally, though we had not a word to express the meaning that,is constantly 
in our heart still the fact of the general approbation and disapprobation, 
we must admit, even in reserving for ourselves the: privilege of ‘indifference. 
They are’phenomena of the mind, to be ranked with the general mental phe- 
nomena, as much as our sensations or remembrances,—illusions to be classed 
with our other illusions,—or truths, to be classed with our most important tion 

This distinctive reference would be equally necessary, though our emo 
of this kifd did not arise immediately from our contemplation of actions, in 
the very moment in which we contemplate them simply as ‘actions ; but from 
processes of ‘reasoning and, regard to general rules of propriety, formed 
gradually by attention to the circumstances, in which man is placed, and ail 
the good which, in such’ circumstances, he is capable of feeling, or occasion- 
ing to others. The vivid distinctive regard, at whatever stage it began, would 
not the less be an affection of the mind, referable to certain laws, that guide 
its susceptibilities of emotion; but the truth i is, that the moral feeling ari 
without any consideration, except that of the action itself, and its circu 
stances. ‘The general rules of propriety may, indeed, seem to 
suffrage, but the suffrage itself is given before abe <a tion. Th 
themselves are ultimately founded, as Dr. Smith very. justly remarks, on 

particular emotions:—‘ We do not originally approve or condemn particular 
actions,” to use his words, * besandl Se examination, they appear to be 
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agreeable, or a a vi a certain general rule. The gener 
fr 


the contrary, is for erience, that all action: 
tain kind, or circu he ' 
“To the man, who first saw-a | ler committed from avarice, 
or unjustyresentment ; and upon one, too, who loved and trusted the mur- 
veld the last es of the dying person,—who heard him, 

ith his expiring breath, com te perfidy and ingratitude of his 
false friend of the am ce which had been done to him,—there could 
in or 10W ible such an action was, that he 


r les of conduct, was what pro- 
vay the life of an i nocent person, that this was a plain 
violation of that rule, and cot equently a very blameable action. His detes- 
tation of this crim: evident, would arise instantaneously, and antecedent 
to his having forme y such general rule. The general rule, on 
“f° contrary, whie ch he mig 
station which he felt, ni 
this, andsevery other part no ki 
_ Of the un lin emotions, which a oH our mere percep- 
actic ings on the beneficial or injurious ten- 
_ of actions, what more convincing proof can be.imagined, than the very 
permanence of these feelings, in the breadiel those, whose course of lile 
they are every monrent reproaching,—who, evem when they are false to vir- 


tue, are not false to their nn ee and whose secret heart, if it could be 


laid open to those whom they a: eavouring to seduce, and who can listen 
only to the voice of the lips, would proclaun to them the charms of that inno- 
cence which the lips are af ing to deride, and the slavery of that licentious- 
ness which the li pro aiming to be the glorious privilege of the free. 
“What law of any state,” says an eloquent Roman moralist, “has ever 
ordered the child to love his parents, the parents to love their child, each | 
individual to love himself? Itavould be not more idle, to order us to love 
virtue, which by its own nature has so many charms, that it is impossible for 
the wicked to withhold from it their approbation. Who is there, that, living 
amid crimes, and in the practice of every injury which he can inflict on so- 
ciety, does not still wish 4o obtain some praise of goodvess, and cover his very 
atrocities, if they can by any means be covered, with some veil, however slight, 
“tho honourable semblance? No one has so eompletely shaken off the vety 
acter of man, as to wish to be wicked, for the mere sake of wickedness. 
he very robber who lives by rapine, and ‘who does not hesitate to strike his 
dagger into the breast of the passenger, who has any plunder to repay the 
stroke, would still ea wi what he takes by violence; only because he 
cannot hope to find it. ‘The most abandoned of humai beings, if he could 
enjoy the wages of guilt without the guilt itself, would not prefer to be guilty, 
ft is no small obligation,” he continues, “ whieh we owe to nature, that Vir- 
tue reveals her glorious light, not to a few only, but to all mankind. Even 
who do not follow her, still see the splendid track along which she 
es.” ‘*Placet suapte natura ; adeoque gratiosa virtus est, ut insitum sit 
am malis, probare | meliora. Quis est, qui non benefieus. videri velit,—qui 
inter sc  aaeen opinionem bonitatis affectet—qui non ipsis que 
rt - fecit, speciem aliquam induat recti? Quod non facerent, nisi 
‘et per se expetendi, amor cogeret, moribus suis opinionem con- 
aie * Theory of Moral Sentiments, Part III. e. iv, 
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juerere, et nequitiam abdere, 
reque est.—Maximum hoc | 
in ym animos lumen suum 
vident.’ : Pigs We 
And it is well, surely, even the most sceptical will admit, that nature 
are deceived by this delightful vision, does permit us to be deceived 
Though virtue were only a d yand all Uhich e admire, as fallacious’ 
the imaginary coleurs which s ‘our slumber in the darkness of’ the 
night, wlio could wish the slumbe: e broken, if, instead of the groves of 
Paradise and the pure and happy people them, we were td awake 
in a world, in which the moral sunshine was extinguished, and every thing on 
which we vainly turned our eye were to be only o al gloom? ‘Though 
the libertine should have hardihood enough: to sh least, to try to 
shake, from his owh mind, every feeling of moral ation or abhorrenée, 
he still could riot wish, that others, among whom he is to live, should be as 
free as himself. For his own profit, h ish all others to be virtuous, 
himself the single exception; and ich, individually, must 
profit all. If he wera he: de the 
hit to approve of the rapine w C : 
few miserable enjoyments, and to approve, too, perhaps, of murder, as the 
shortest mode of separating b his possessions ; if he were in want, he 
could not wish those, whose charity he was forced to solicit, to see, in charity, 
nothing but a foolish mode of voluntarily abridging their own means of selfish 
luxury: if he were condemned, for some offence, to the prison or the gibbet, 
he would not wish mercy to be regarded as a word without meaning. What 
noble and irresistible evidence is this of the excellence of virtue, even in its 
worldly and temporary advantages, that, if all men*were what all individually 
would wish them to be, there would not be 2 single crime to pollute the earth ! 
When we reflect, how many temptations there’ are to the multitudes, ‘who 
live together in social society, —temptations, that, wherever they look around 
them, would lead them, if they had not been rendered capable of moral af 
fections, as much as of their sentient enjoyments and passions, to seek the 
attainment of the objects within their view, and almost within their réach, and 
to seek it as readily by force, or by falsehood, as by that patient industry, 
which could not fail to seem to them more tedious, and, therefore, less worthy 
of their prudent choice; when we think of all the temptations of all these ob 
jects, and the facilities of attaining them by violence or deceit, and yet obsér 
the security with which man, in society, spreads out his enjoyments as it were, 
to the view of others, and delights in the number of the gazers and enviers, 
that are attracted by them, it is truly as beattiful as it is astonishing, to think 
of the simple’means, on which so much security depends. The laws, which 
men, have found it expedient, for their common interest, to make, and to én- 
force, are, indeed, the obvious pieces of machinery, by which this great result 
is brought about. But how much of its motion depends en spring's, that are 
scarcély regarded by those’ who look only to the exterior wheels, as they 
perform their rotation in beautiful regularity! The grosser measures of fraud 
or force may be prevented by enactments, that attach to those measures of 
fraud or force a punishment, the risk of which’ would render the attempt 
perilous, to obtain for it the approbation even of selfish pruden 
imnumerable actions are there; over which the laws, that cannot 
1% *Seiveca de’Beneficiis, lib iv.c.1%. aris 


jus fructus concupiscitur, ipsa vero 
S nature meritum, quod virtus 
etiam qui non sequuntur, illam 
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secret thoughts of man, or to half the possibilities of human action, have 
as little control, as it is in our er physically to exercise, over the’ 
d unsuspected elements of ire rns wih long before the vy 

as begun, are preparing that desolation, which it is afterwards to uce. 

e force of open. violence the laws may check,—but they cangot check the 

still more powerful force of seduction,—the frauds of mere persuasion, which 
are never to be known to be frauds, but by the conscience of the deceiver, and 
which may be said to steal the very assent of the unsuspecting mind, as they 
afterwards steal the wealth, or the wor honours, or voluptuous enjoyments, 
for which that ae a sary. is in these circumstances, that He, 


who formed and protects us, has provided a check for that injustice, which is. 


beyond the restraining power of man, and has produced, what the whole united 
strength of nations could not produce,—by a few simple,feelings,—a check 
and control as mighty as it is silent and mvisible,-~—which he has placed, within 
the mind of the very criminal himself, where it would most be needed,—or 
rather in the mi f him, who, but for thes feelings, would have been a 
criminal, and who, with them, is virtuous and happy. The voice within, which 
approves or disapproves,—long before action, and before even the very wish, 
that would lead to action, can be said t y formed,—has in it a restrain- 
ing force, more powerful than a thousand gibbets, and it is accompanied with 
the certainty, that, in every breast around, there is a similar voice, that would 


join its dreadful award to that which would be for ever felt within. The 


feelings of moral approbation and disapprebation are thus at once the security 
of virtue and its avengers,—its security in the happiness that is felt, and the 
happiness that is promised to every future year and hour of virtuous remem- 
brance,—its avengers in that long period of earthly punishment, when its 
guilty injurer is to read in every eye that gazes on him, thé reproach which 
is to be for ever sounding on his heart. 

Ihave already said, however, that it is merely as a part of our mental con- 
stitution that I at present speak of our distinctive feelings of the moral diffe- 
rences of actions ;——as states or affections, of phenomena of the mind, and 
nothing more. The further illustration of them, ip their most important light, 


as principles of conduct. I reserve for our future ‘discussions of the nature and 


obligation of virtue. 


s, which, as general tepms, comprehend a great variety of affections, that 
ave different names, accarding to their own inténsity, and the notion which 
they involve of the qualities on which the love is founded, as when we speak 
of love or affeetion simply, or of regard, esteem, respect, veneration, and 
which have different names, also, according to the objects to which they are 
directed, as love, friendship, patriotism, devotion,—-to which, or, at least, to 
far the greater part of which there are corresponding terms of the varieties of 
the opposite emotion of hatred, which I need not waste your time with 
attempting to enumerate. Indeed, if we were to compare the two vocabula- 
ries of love and hate, I fear that we should find rather a mortifying proof of 
our disposition to discover imperfections more rapidly than the better qualities, 
since we are still richer in terms of contempt and dislike, than in terms of 
th be sould reverence. ; ; 
The analysis of love, as a complex feeling, presents to us always, at least, 
two elements,—a vivid delight in the contemplation of the object, and a desir 


‘wots moral emotions to which I next proceed, are those of love and hate,-— 


a 
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at object. To love, then, it is essential that there s be some 
object, which is capable of re pleasure, since love, which is 


uence of this, is itself a pleasurable emotion. ‘There is a 
, external, moral, or intellectual, which affords the primary de 
of loving, and continues to mingle with the kind desire which it has produce 
In* this sense, indeed, but in this sense only, the most disinterested love is’ 
selfish, thqugh it is a sense in which selfishness may be said to be as little 
sordid as the most generous Nghe which virtue can make. It loves, not 
because delight is to be felt in loving, but because it has been impressed with 
qualities which nature has rendered it impossible to view without delight. It 
must, therefores have felt that delight which arises ‘the contemplation of 
objects worthy of being loved ; yet the delight thus felt has not bgen valued 
for itself, but as indicative, like some sweet voice of nature, of those qualities 
to which affection may be safely given. Though we cannot, then, when there 
is no interfering passion, think o ee virtues of others without pleasure, and 
must, therefore, in loving virtu what is by its own re pleasing,.the 
love of the virtue which cannot-exist without the pleasure, is surely an affec- 
tion very different from the love of the e pleasure existing, if it had been » 
possible for it to exist, without the yirtue,—a pleasure, that accompanies the 
virtue, only as the soft or brilliant colouring of nature flows from the great orb 
above,—a gentle radiance, that is delightful to qur eyes, indeed, and to our 
heart, but which leads our eye upward to the splendid source from which it 
flows, and our heart, still higher, to that Being by whom the sun was made. 

The distinction of the love of that ‘which is pleasing, but which is loved 
only for those intfinsic qualities which the pleasure aecompanies, and of the 
love of mere pleasure, without any regard to the qualities which exeite it, is 
surely a verysobvious one ; and it is not more obvious, as thus defined, than 
in the heart of the virtuous,—in the generous friendships which he feels, and ° 
the generous sacrifices to which he readily submits. If, as is sometimes 
strangely contended, the love that animates such a heart be selfishness, it must 
be allowed, at least, that it is a selfishness, which, for the sake of others, can 
often prefer penury to wealth,—which can hang, for many sleepless nights, 
unwearied and uncenscious of any personal fear, over the bed of contagion, 
—which can enter the dungeon, a voluntary prisoner, without the power even 
of giving any other comfort than that of the mere presence of an object be- 
loved,—or fling itself before the dagger which would pierce another breast, 
and rejoice in receiving the stroke. It is the selfishness which thinks not if a 
itself—the selfishness of all that is generous and heroie in man-—lI would als” 
_ most say, the selfishness which is most divine in God. 

Obvious as the distinction is, however, it has not been made by many phi- 
losophers, or, at least, by many writers who assume that honourable name,— 
the superficial but dazzling ‘lovers of paradox, who prefer to truths that seem 
too simple to stand in need of defence, any errors, if only they be errors, 
_ that can be defended with ingenuity;—though, in the present case, even this 
_ sinall praise of ingenuity scarcely can be allowed ; and the errors which would 
- seduce men into the belief of general selfishness, from which their nature 
_ shrinks, are fortunately as revolting to our understanding as they are to ‘our 
heart. The fuller discussion of these, however, I defer, till that part of the 
- Course which treats of virtue as a system of conduct. At present, I merely 

point out to you the fallacy which has arisen from the pleasing nature of the 
<_e : which love consists, or which precede love,—as if the pleasure 
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in which necessarily presupposed were itself all to m2 owes 
rise, and for the direct sake of which the love itself is felt. , 

y remark, however, even now, the unfortunate effect of the poverty 
ur language, in aiding the illusion. ‘The word selfishness, or, at least, 
self-love, has various meanings, some of which imply nothing that is reprehen- 
sible, while, in other senses, itis highly so. It may mean either the satisfaction 
which we feel in our own enjoyment, which, when there is no duty violated, 
is far frorh being, even in the slightest degree, unworthy of the purest mind ; 
or it means that exclusive regard to our own pledsures, at the expense of 
the happiness of dihersambich is as degrading to the individual as it is perni- 
cious to society. All men, it may, indeed, be allowed, aré selfish, in the 
first of these meanings of: the term, but this is only one meaning of a word, 
which has also'a very different sense. The difference, however, is after- 
wards forgotten by us, because the same term is used} and we ascribe to self- 
love, in the one sense, Whatris true of it only in the other. 

Much of the obscurity and confusion of the moral system of Pope, in his 
Essay on Man, arises from this occasional transition from one of the senses 
of the term to the other, without perceiving that a transition has been made 
It is impossible to read some of the most beautiful passages of that poem, 
without feeling the wish, that we ‘had some term to express the first of these 
senses, without any possibility of the suggestion of the other. It is not self- 
love, for example, which gives us to make our neighbour’s blessing ours,—it 
scarcely even can be called self-love which first stirs the peaceful mind—tt is 
simple pleasure ; and the enjoyment may or must accompany “all the delight- 
ful progress of our moral.affections ; it is not any selflove, reflecting on the 
enjoyments thet are thus to be obtained. 


Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake, 

As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake; 

The centre moved, a circle straight succeeds ; 
i Another still, and stil] another spreads: 
Friend, parent, neighbour, ‘first it will embrace, 
His country next, and next all human race. 
Wide and more wide—the.o’erflowings of the mind 
Take every creature in of every kind. ‘ 
Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty blest, . és 
And Heaven beholds its image in his breast.* , 


In all these cases there is a diffusion of love, mdeed, but notof self-love,— 
a pleasure attending in every stage the progressive benevolence, but attending 
it only, not producing it ; and qwithout which, if it were possible for benevo- 
lence to exist without delight, it would still, as before, be the directing spirit of 
every generous breast, . ‘ 
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LECTURE LX.” 


I. IMMEDIATE EMOTIONS, IN WHICH SOME MORAL FEELING IS NECES- 
SARILY INVOLVED.—2. LOVE—HATE, CONTINUED.—RELATIONS WHICH. 


THEY BEAR TO THE HAPPINESS OF MAN, AND TO THE BENEVOLENCE 
OF GOD. P tye 


“In my last Lecture, gentlemen, | began the consideration of that order of 
our emotions, in which some moral relation is involved ; and. considered, in 
, * Ep. IV vy. 363—372. | 
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the fi e, those vivid feelings, whieh arise in the mi 
tion of | us Or viciodS actions, and which, as we shall afte ds find, 
truly all that distinguishes these actions to our moral regardyas vce on 
tue. At present, however, they are not considered by us ethically, in their 
relation to conduct,—for, in this light, they are to be. reviewed by .us after- 
wards—but merely as mental Sadun ccinphons or affections indicative of 
certain susceptibilities in the mind of being thus affected. 

Next to these, in our arrangement, are the emotions of love and hatred,— 
to the consideration of which, therefore, I proceeded. ‘The remarks which | 
made, were chiefly illustrative of a-distinction, whieh is.of great importanee 
in the theory of morals, with respect to the pleasure excited by the objects 
of our regard,—a pleasure, which is, indeed, inseparable from the regard,— 

d without which, therefore, of course, no regard can be felt,—but which is 
not, itself, the cause or object of the affection. My wish in these remarks, 
was to guard you against the sophistry of many philosophers, who seem to 
think that they haye shown man to be necessarily se/fish, merely by showing 
that it is delightful for him to love those, whdm it is virtue to lovey and 
whom it would have been impossible for him not to love, even though no 
happiness had attended the affection,—as it is impossible for bim net to de- 
spise or dislike the mean and the profligate, though no pleasure attends the con- 
templation. A little attention to this opposite class of feelings, which are not 
more essential to our mature than the others, might have been sufficient to 
show, that the delight of loving is not the cause of love. We despise, without 
any pleasure in despising, certainly, at least, not on account of any pleasure 
that can be imagined to besfelt in despising. ¢ love, ih dike manner, not 
for the pleasure of loving, but on account of the qualities whigh.it is at once 
delightful for us to love, and ithpossiblé for us not to leye. We cannot feel 
the pleasure of loving, unless we have previously begun to love ; and it is 
surely as absurd an error, in this as in any other branch of physics, to ascribe 
to that which is second in a progressive scale, the production of that very 
primary cause, of which itself is the result. . ° 

The pleasure which accompanies the benevolent affections, that has been 
thus most strangely converted into the cause of those very benevolent affec- 
tions, which it necessarily ~presupposes,.is @ convincing proof, how much the 
happiness of his creatures must have been fa the contemplation of Him, who 
thus adapted their nature. as much to the production of good, as to the enjoy- 
ment of it. We are formed to be malevolent in éertaim circumstances, as in 
other circumstances we are formed to be benevolent; but we are not formed 
to have equal enjoyment in both. The benevolént affections, of course, lead 
to the actions, by which happiness is directly diffused,—there is no moment, 
at which they may‘not operate, with advantage to society ;—and the more 
constant their operation, and the more widely spread, the greater, conse- 
quently, is the result of social good. The Deity, therefore, has not merély 
rendered us susceptible of these affectibns—he has made the continuance of 
them delightful, that we may not merely indulge them, but dwell in the indul- 

e fis . 


gence. 


templa- 


. * 
“Thus hath God, , 
Still looking to his own high purpose, fix’d 
The virtues of his creatures; thus he rales 
The parent’s fondness, and the patriot’s zeal, 
hus the warm sense of honour and of shame, 

e vows of gratitude; the faith of love,— 

‘The joy of hyman life, the earthly Heaven,” 
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ions, which lead to the infliction of evil, are geetnaly 


‘As necessary, as the benevolent affections. If vicé exist, it mu loathed 

, or we may learn to imitate it. If an individual have injured another 
individual, there must be indignation, to feel the wrong which has*been done, 
and a zeak to avenge it.e The malevolent affections, then, are evidently a 
part of virtue, as dong as vice exists ; but they are necessary only for the oc- 
casional purposes of nature, not for her general and permanent interest, in 
our welfare. If all men were uniformly benevolent, the earth, indeed, 
might exhibit an appearance, on the contemplation of which it would be qe- 
lightful to dwell. But a world of beings, universally and permanently hating 
and hated, is a world that fortunately could not exist long; and that, while it 
existed, could be only a place of torture, in which crimes were every mo- 
ment punished, «and every moment renewed,—or rather, in which crimes, 
and the mental punishment of crimes, were mingled in one dreadful con- 
fusion. ih F ; 

In such circumstances, what is it which we ma¥ conceive to betthe plan 
of the Divine Goodness? ‘It is that very plan, which we see at present 
executed, in our moral constitution. We are made capable of a malevo- 
lence, that may be safd to bewirtuous, when it operates, for the terror of 
injustice, that otherwise would walk, not in darkness, through the world, byt 
in open light, perpetratipg its iniquities, without shame or remorse, and per- 
petratifg them with impunity. ‘But that even this virtuous malevolence may 
not outlast the necessity for ‘it,it is made painful for us to be malevolent, 
even in this best, sense.’ We require,to warm oyr mind, with the repeated 
image of every*thing whjch has been suffered by the good; or of every 
thing which the good would suffer, in consequence of the impunity of the 
wicked, befor we can bring ourselves to feef delight in the punishment, even 
of the most wicked, at least when the iasolence of power and impunity {is 
gone, and the 6ffender is’ trembling at the feet of those whom he had injured. 
There are gentle feelings of mercy, that eontinually rise upon the heart, in 
such & case,—feelings that check even the pure and'sacred resentment of 

‘indignation itself, and make rigid justice an effort, and, perhaps, one of the 
most painful efforts of virtue.» = « : 

“'To love is to enjoy,” st ha8 been said, “to hate is to suffer ;” and, in 
conformity with this remark, thé same writer observes, that “ though it may 
not be always unjust, it must be always absurd*to hate for any length of time, 
since it is to give hint whém we hate, the advantage-of oecupying us with a 
angin feeling. Of tw6 enemies, therefore, which is the more ufhappy? 

e, we may always answer, whose hatred is the greater. ‘The mere remem- 
brance of: his enemy, is an incessant’ uneasiness and agitation; and he en- 
dures, in his long enmity, far more pain than he wishes to inflict.” 

The annexation of pain to the emotions, that would lead tothe infliction 
of pain, is, as I have’ said, a very striking proof, that he who formed man, 
did not intend him for purposes of wnfalignity,—as the delight, attached to all 
our benevolent emotions, may be considered as a positive proof, that it was 
for purposes of benevolence that main was formed,—purposes which make 
every generous exertion more delightful to the active mind itself, than to the 
individual whose happiness it might have seemed exclusively to promote. 
By this double influence of every tender affection, as it flows from breast to 
breast, there is, even in the simplest offices of a a continual multiplica- 
tion of pleasure, when the»sole result is joy 3, and, even.when the social kind- 
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nesses of life do'lead to sorrow, they lead to a sorrow which isiso tempered 
with a gentle delight, a the whole mingled emotion has#a tenderness, 
which the heart would be unwilling to relinquish, if it were molto indie ; 
‘ 


. 
* 


ference that was to be given in exchange. m ‘ 
: - : é _ 
“ Who that bears stig ? . 7 
A human bosom, hath not often felt ie 
How dear are all those ties, which bind our race , ‘ ‘ 


In gentleness together, and how sweet » 
Their force, let Fortune’s wayward hafid the while 
. Be kind or cruel? Ask the faithful youth, 
the cold urn of her whom he long Jov’d 
So often fills his arms, so often draws 
His lonely footsteps, silent and unseen, » . 
To pay the mournful tribute of his tears ! ‘ e 
O! is will tel thee, that the wealth of worlds 
Shoild ne'er seduce his boSom to forego + ; 
These sacred hours, when, stealing frém the noise * 
Of care and envy, sweet remembrance sooths, 
With Virtue’s kindest looks, his aching breast, 
And turns his tears to rapture !™ 


Such then, are the comparative influences on our happiness and misery, 
of the emotions of love and hatred ; and it cannot, after such a corhparison, 
seem wonderful, that we should cling to the one of these orders of emotions, 

ost with the avidity with which we cling to life. It,is affection, in 
some of its forms, which, if I may usé so bold a phrase, animates even 
life itself, that, without it, scarcely could be worthy of the nathe. He 
who is without affection, may exist, indeed, in a populous city, with crowds 
around him, wherever he may clhiance t6 turn; but, even there, he lives in 
a desert, or he lives only amorig” statues, that move and speak, but are in- 
capable of saying any thing t@his heart. How pathetically, and almost how 
sublimely, does one of the female saints of the Romish Church express the 
importance of affection to happiness, when, in“speaking 6f the great enemy 
of mankind, whose situation might seem to present so many other concep- 
tions of misery, she Singles out this one circumstance, and she says,—‘* How 
sad is the state of that being, condemned ‘to love nothing!” “If we had 
been destined to live abandoned to ourselves, on Mount Caucasus, or in the 
deserts of Africa,” says Barthelemi, “perhaps nature would have defied us 
a feeling heart,—but, if she had given us one, rather than love nothing, 
that heart would’ have tamed tigers,*and animated rocks.” This, indeed, I 
may remark, strong as the expression of Barthelemi may seem, is no more 
than what man truly does. So susceptible is he of Rind affection, that he 
does animate, with his regard, the very rocks, if only they are rocks that 
have been long familiar to him. The single suvivor of a shipwreck, who 
has spent many dreary years on some island, of which he has been the only 
human inhabitant, will, in the rapture of deliverance, when he ascends the ~~ 
vessel that is to restoré him to sdciety and* his country, feel, perhaps, no 
grief mingling with a joy so overwhelmiig. “But, when the overwhelming 
emotion has in part subsided,—and, when he seé$ the island dimly fading 
from his view, there will be ‘a feeling of grief; that will overcome, fof the 
moment, even the ‘tumultiots joys The thought that he is never to see 
again that cave which was so long his home; and that shore which Hfe has so 


; j , + * 
* Pleasures of Imagination, 2d form of the poem, B. II. v. 609—624. 
+ Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis, Chap. L ie" 
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e ofien tos will rise so sadly to his mind, that it will be to hiedibofoes reflection, 


be. 


st like  merend wish that he were again in very loneliness, 
from be freed, seemed to him before, like resurrection from the 
tomb. He has not tamed tigers, indeed, but he will find, in his waking 


remembrahces, and in his d s, that he has animated rocks,—that his 
heatt has not been idle, even when it had no kindred object to occupy it,— 
and that his cave has not been a mere place of shelter, but a friend. 

“Tf,” says the author of Anacharsis, “ we were told that two strangers, 
cast by chance on a desert island, had formed a union of regard, the charms 
of which were a full compensation to them for all the rest of the universe 
which they had lost,—if we were told, that there existed any were a single 
family, occupied. solely in strengthening the ties of blood with the ties of 
friendship,—if we were told, that there existed, in amy corner of the earth, 
a people who knew no other law than that of loving-each other, no other 
crime than that of not loving each other sufficiently,—-who is there among 
us, that could dare to pity the fate of the two strangers,—that would not 
wish to belong to the family of friends,—that would not fly to the climate of 
that happy people? ©, mortals, ignorant and unworthy of your destiny,” 
he continues, “it is not necessary for you to cross the seas to discover the 
happiness. It may exist in every condition, in every time, in every place, 
um you, around you,—wherever benevolence is felt.””* 


After these remarks, on the emations of love and hatred in general, it will 
not be necessary to prosecute the investigation of them, with any minutenes 
at least, through all their varieties. The emotions, indeed, though classe 
together under the general name eof love, are of many varieties; but the 
difference is a difference of feeling too simple to be made the subject of 
descriptive definition. .I have already, in my. general analysis of the emotion, 
stated ifs two great elements,—a vivid pleasure in the contemplation of the 
object of regard, and a deSire of the happiness of that object; and in the 
contemplation of various objects, the pléasure may be as different in quality 
as the corresponding destre is different in degree. The love which we feel 
for a near relation may not then, in our maturér years, be exactly the same 
emotion as that which ye feel for a friend; the love which we feel for one 
relation or friend, of one character} not exactly the same as the love which 
we feel for another relation, perhaps, of the same degree of propinquity, or 
for another friend of a differegt eharacter; yet, if we were to attempt to 
state these differences, in words, we might make them a little more obscure, 
but we could not make them more intelligible. 

which we feel for our parents, our friends, our country, is known better 

hese mere phrases, than hy any description of the variety of the feelings 
themselves ; as the difference of what we mean by the sweetness of honey, and 
the sweetness of sugar, is known better by these mere names of the particular 
substances which excite the feelings, than by any. description of the difference 
of the sweetnesses ; or father, in the one way, it is capable of being made known 
to those who have ever tasted.the two substances; in the other way, no 
words which human art could employ, if the substances themselves are not 
named,ewould be able’to make known the distinctive shades. Who is there, 
who could describe to another the sensations of smell which he receives from 

* Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis, Chap. LXXVITII. 


Po I shall not attempt, therefore, to define what is really indefinable. The 
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& rose, a viol sprig of jasmine, or of honeysuckle, though, i 
these names, already conveyed to your mind a complete 
this very difference. 

It is not my intention, then, to give you any description of the varieties of 
emotion, comprehended under the gencrafiferm: of love an ,--or, to 
speak more accurately, it is not in my power. ‘T’o your own «mind, the 
greater number of these must already be ciently familiar. A*few very 
brief remarks on the general guardianshi affection, under which man is 
placed, and on the happiness of which it is productive, are all which I shall 
attempt to offer to you. 

The helplessness of man at birth, and for the first years of life, is what 
must have powerfully impressed every one,—however unapt to moralize on 
the contrasts of the present, and the past, and the future,—those contrasts, 
which nature is incessantly exhibiting, not more strikingly, in what we term 
the accidénts of individual fortune, or the dreadful revolutions of nations, 
which oceur only at distant intervals, than in the phenomena, which form 
the regular display of her power, in every generation of mankind, and every 
individual of every generation. That glorious animal, who is to rule all 
other animals,—to mvade their. deepest recesses,—to drive the most fero- 
cious from their dens, and to make the strength of the strongest only an 
instrument of more complete subjection,—what 2s he at Ais birth !—A crea-. 
ture, that seems incapable of any thing, buteof tears and cries,—as Pliny so 
forcibly pictures him ii a few words, “ F lens animal ceteris impetaturum.”* 
if we were to consider him, as abandoned to himself, we might, indeed, say, 
to use a still stronger phrase of Cicero, that man is born not of: a mother, but 
of a step-mother. ‘ Hominem, non ut a matri, sed a noverca natum, corpore 
rudo, fragili et infirmo, animo autem anxio ad molestias, in quo tamen inesset 
obrutus quidam divinus ignis.”. Is the divine spark, which seems scareely to 
sr through that feeble frame, to be quenched in it for even? It is 
eebleness, indeed, which we behold :—but the Creator of that which seems 
so feeble, was the Omnipotent. That Power, whieh is omnipotent to bless, has 
thrown no helpless outcast on the world. Before it brought him into exis- 
tence, it’ provided what was to be strength, and more than strength to the 
weakness'which was to be entrusted to the ready protections ‘There are 
beings who love fim, before their eyes have seen what they: love-—who 
expect, with all the affection of long mtimacy, or rather with,an affection, to 
which that of the most cordial friendship is indifference and coldness, that 
unsuspecting object of their regard, who is to.receive their cares, without 
knowing of whom they are the cares; but who is to reward every labour 
and anxiety, by the mere smile, that almost uncorisciously . answers .their 
smile, or the unintentional caress, to which their Jove is to affix so tender 
meaning. How beautiful is the arrangement; which thas thus adapt , 
‘each other, the feebleness of the weak, and the fondness of the strong, in of 

‘which the happiness of those who require protection, arfd of those who are 
able to give protection, is equally secured ; and man deriving from his early 
wants the social affections, which afterwards bind him to his race, is made 
‘the most powerful of earthly beings, by ‘that very imbecility, which seemed 
to mark him as born only to suffer and to perish ! : 

_ The suddenness of the change, which, at this interesting period, takes 
place, in many instances, in the whole character and'mode of conduct of 
' * Lib. VII. proem. i “ 
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the mother, is as remarkable’ as the force of the fon itself. The 
ection, which the child requires, is not an affection of sive sort; it is 
one which must watch and endure fatigues, and the privation of many ac- 
customed pleasures, But nature, who, in adaptation to the wants of the 
new animated being, has pr d for it the food best suited for its Jitde 
frame, by a change in the very bodily functions of the mother, has provided 
’ essary ip the ma- 


equally for that correspondi hange, which Ss 

ternal mind. “ How comitnatlile it,” says Reid, “to see a young 
woman, in the gayest period of life, who has spent her days. in 
mirth, and her nights in profound sleep, without solicitude or care, all at 
once transformed into the careful, the solicitous, the watchful nuyse of her 
dear infant, doing nothing by day but gazing upon it, and serving it in the 
meanest offices,—by night, depriving herself of sound sleep for months, 
that it may lie safé in her arms. Forgetful of herself, her whole care is 
centered in this little object.—Such a sudden transformation of her whole 
habits, and occupatidn, and turn of mind, if we did not see it every day, 
would appear a moré wonderful metamorphose, than any that Ovid has de- 
scribed.”* : ; ° 

» Such is that species of love, which constitutes parental affection,—an 
affection, however, that is not to fade, with the wants to which it was so ne- 
-cessary, but is to extend its regard, with delightful reciprocities of kindness, 
over the‘whole life of its objeet,—or rather is not to terminate with this 
mortal life, but only: to begin then a new series of wishes, that extend them- 
sélves through immortality.. Affection is not a task that finishes, when the 
work which it was to accomplish is done, The dead body of their child, 
over which the ‘parents bend in anguish, is not to them a release from cares 
imposed on them. It awakes in them, love not less, but more vivid. It 
speaks to them of him, who still exists to their remembrance, and their hope 
of future meeting, as he existed before, to all the happiness, of mutual pre- 
sence. On their own bed of death, if*he is the survivor, they have still 
“some anxieties, even of this earth, for him. They look, with devout con- 
fidence, to that God, who is the happiness of those who are admitted, after 
the toils of life,,to his divine presence; but they -look to him also, as the 
happiness of those, whose earthly: career is not yet accomplished,—the 


averter -of perils,’to which they can no longer be exposed,—the source of 
consolation if griefs, which they can no longer feel. The heaven, of which 
they think, is not the heaven, that 7s at the moment at which they ascend to 
it, but the heaven which is to be, when, at least, one other inhabitant is added 
to it. ” ; 


These are. the delightful emotions of parental regard, which far more 
than a ed every parental anxiety. But does the child enjoy their protect- 
ing it uence, without any return of love? His little heart,—the heart of 
-him, who is perhaps afterwards to have the same parental feelings,—is not 
'sd_cold,and insensible. His love, indeed, has not the intensity of interest, 
—far less the reasoning foresight,—which distinguishes the zealous fondness 
of that unwearied gurdianship, on which he depends. But it is a reflection 
from the same blessed sunshine to his own delighted bosom. It is this, which 
in childhood, makes even obedience,—the most powerful, penbens of all 
‘things, when the reason of the command is not known,—almost as elightful, 
as the freedom which is restrained; and which in maturer life continues a 


* On the Active Powers, Essay III. c. iv. 
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re proud ine of man refuses to Soma tha created 
‘ 


* of this sacred and paramouny re d, that’ we afe 
attaehed in every natioh to parricide. ‘Murder, 


indeed, in *éver horrible to our‘eonception ; ‘but the murder of a 
tis" 9 cri Wwhichswe mark the eccurreace with the same astonish- 

ident, with whic and record some fearful prodigy of nature. 
e fraternal 5 in trath, nis orig only another form of that 
eee suscép endship, with which nature has endowed us 

e cahilot live long with any ‘one, in the constant interchange of soei 

‘es, without, forming an attachment, which is qltogethey independent of 
the’ expeetation of the benéfits that may arise from a contifiuance of ‘the 


pertake almost” of every pleasure, which we ve enjoyed, since we of 

- tered ito life, and whig, in all the little’ adventures, of years that have rela- 

vély a8 man oF eyen move important incidents, than the fears which are 
C pied only with a few great projects, have been the companions of 


ec 
s, Aud pertls, and: successes. In+ the gage of fraternal riendshij 


ere é stéong additional circumstance, that, in loving*a brother, 
ho is dear ¢o,those, to,whom our liveliest affections liave been alr 
1. -We ‘Mand love a friend, Without faking some ihférest in Whatey 

befall the friends of our friends; and we cannot love our. parents, there- _ 
Without feélirig sie additidmal’ sympathy with those, whose happines 
wow would be happiness to therm, and whose distresses, misery. /T 


let thy enemies have part 
who vid a 


der, in. whate’er degree, ; 
iss, but,height of charity.” 


F | ; ay. rs our susceptibilities of the emotions, of love 
. S red 3 h has, in common language, almost absor 


» * + ue ; ay 
* 
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fon ntl may be sajd te depend, and. 


the 
tions, thatalgne are to be considered by us, are as. owerful, the 


ence on. tlie cohduet, as they are genegal i in heir pare, and not more 


productive of, hope or misery, than they are of virtue, ViCG # 
In consideri ing the influences of this relation ¢ on hur tm rind 
not to have regard merely to those emotions which are excited in the in - 


als who feel that exclusive delight in each other's so 
pa of in and confidence, the charm of which ¢ a tutes the. pore! 
what.is called ‘love. These Yeelings, indeed, “age truly valuab 
smselyes, as a part of the happiness of thé world, and would still be most 
uable,even t though no othey beneficial influence were ‘to flow from them. 
t, precious as they aye in this respect, tve are Wot.to re gard bem as * 
tending only to the. individuals themselv es, ae heginniag end ce asing w 
: ne enjoyments. ‘The chief value. of this rel tion js diffused over all man- 
d. tis to be traced ih that character of refinement which it has : Bien to 
society, and with which love extends its delightful arfd benpiiae We ri 
vento those who may pass through life without feeling its more E vice 


mediate charms. It, is; in, thjs respéct, like that sunshine, which even 
blind enjoy, in sk wlfich it prodaces, though ancy are incapable @ 
ist nguisbing the light from which it fows. * 
~The systém of gentler smannets, onee produced in thig ge diffuse 
he r fluence in a great, degree, without a renewal ‘of the causes which 
* yise to it; and’ yét, even at Poti Ga when men live long. togethers wit! 
muclrinterconrse qith the 'gehtler sex, we’ dre spon able to discover ‘sone’ 
orodf, of the absence of that influence, which is not necessary only, for raising 
aay om gavage fife, but for saving hs from relapsing t into it. ae 
hat t femal e * characger, however, may have its just itifluence, it - 
ssary that ihe female* character should be. respected. When, wo 
Re only, ag subservient to the ahimal r asures of manor to thé mm 
cation of lis race, there may bé as much fondness as is involved ih: pon 
vue) igacy, there might be a ” inetdfal mixture of phomentary tenderness 
habitual ‘tyranny and servility ;* but this is not love, and therefore | po pn 
no! Linfluence of love—-not thatequal. cand bree ote 
ftiments afd wishes, | . ve eine 
8 . & h 3 h o a 
Pes, andere we sie a 
z The em; ire of women,’ ’ saysan eloquent foreigner, “i t thetrs omnis 
en have willed itybut beeause it is the will of nature, » Miserable must He 
the age in‘which this empire ig Jost, and ‘in which the judgments of women 
are counted as nothing by man. » Every’ people in the anéient world, that*oan 
be have had morals, has respected the sex,—-Sparta, Germany, Rome. 
At 1e, the exploits of ‘the vietor tows Benge were eaberes by thera . 
ful voices of,the women ; on every’ pub calamity,’ thei tears were a pu 
offering to the’ gods. In either case, their vows and their sorrows were # 
conse died as the 1 mdst solerhn judements of the state. Tt is 00 
he great revolutions of the republic are to be,traced. “By a wom 
aetjuired fib erty a woman, the Plebeians acquired th consulates —b a 
Mnished 4 the: decemviral tyranny —by women; wW 


rune artic eal C15 ga f tae gore ts ha 


tnd in euary: thing ran a stance, packer a Tosco of 


= 


‘ae ae 


% 


* anguages dr science, which seem t6 as doubly important, because they are 


mye 


iahiudh 

which just views seem to me of so much importance to a young and ingen 

mind. a such mind, a respect for the excellencies of tvoman is; in 

practical. consequences, almest another forth of respect for virtue itself. 

PO he pte the character of the other sex, we are too apt fo measure 
rselves ‘with them, only ih those respects, in which we arrogate an indis- 


*putable superiority, and to forget the tircumstances, from which chiefly that 


uperiority is derivéds if even there be as great a superiority as we suppose, 
ia the vasteots m which we may, perhaps falsely, Jay claim to it. We thin 
in such an éstimdte, not so mucli of the peeuliar merits which they pos 
as 6f peeuliar merits which We flatter ourselves with the" belief of posse 
We f those fender virtues, which are so lovely in themselves, and 
which we ‘owe half the viltue of which weboast. ‘We’ forget the compas 
which js so ready to» sooth our’ sotrows, and without which, perhaps, to 
vaken"and direct our pity to others, we should scarcely have knowsi,that the » 
felief of nyisery was one of.oar duties, or rather dne of the'ndblest privileges 
of our fature. We forget the patience, which ‘bears so well every grief, bi 
those which ,outrsélves occasion, and whieh feels these deepest sortows wi 
intenseér suffering, “only from that valae, above all other possessions, which is 
a t6 our regard. We forgét those intellectual graces, which are thé 
chief-embellishment of our life, and which, shedding-over it at once a gaiéty” 
anda teridernessywhieh hothing else could diffuse, solten down the. asperiti 
ur harsher intellect. But, forgetting all these excellehcies which rate 
exeéllencigs of others, 4vé are far from forgetting the’scholgstic acquisitions 6f 


stir own—aéquisftions that, in same distinguished instances, indeed, nfdy*cort 
fet glory on the fiatare that is capable of them, but they, in many case&, lea 
fo other effect on the mind, thanea pgide, of sex, whiely the inadequacy 
these supposed means of paramount distinétion; shtould father Raye converte 
into respect for those, who, almost without study, or at lea&t, with far humbler 
opportunities, have learned from their own hearts what is virtuous, and fron 
their own genius, whatever is most importarit'to’ be known. 3 
Even with respett to those studies, which we shave reserved ,alm an 
* exclusive privilege of our em've shouldtrementber, that the privatio the 
part of woman, is a saerifice that is made to a system of general manners, 
which, whether truly essential or not, we have at least chosen to fegard a8 
essential to our happiness. We impose on ther duties, that,are, 
incompatible with severe study—we requiré»6f: therh the highest ¢ : 
in many elegarft arts,—to-excel in which, if we too were to attempt it, would 


ignorance} as if ignoran itself were a grac&j— 


a eters pe aly ce 


‘labour of ‘half’ our’ lifeAwe‘ require of them eveif the'charm of a © 
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with , excellencies, and perhaps, too, with some ofthe defects, which 
‘required. If they err, in being as ignorant of the choral prosody 0 
eks, arid of the fluxionary ¢alculus of the. moderns, as the pa se 
even of the well-edycated of Our own aie rae | us at low. them, 
prideee of speaking of anaptests and infinitesi with iting our meee | 
dy—before. we. smile at ignotance, which Bios lave produced, gnd 
aad if we cauld remoye with a apt hare are Jew, perhaps, even, of these 
who a ct. to i whe w ould not. tremble at. “the opmaperative light j ip 
which, they’ would theuaselves haye to appear. 
é a the course of your life, you myst eften mingle ae the frivolous of oy 
Dy SCX, who Inqwihg litte more, know at least,an repeat. as theireor 
iterature, some of the trite traditignary sarcasms, which have been tedio 
against Women ;—though they have: had, vo diffieulty in page 
more numérous sarcgsms, which even men have pointed against 
nieces ef men.’ But, though .minds, which * women, * would “despise and blush « 
io, nesemble, may speak contem tuously of excellence, which .they cannot 
ape to equal,—it.is only from the contemptible, in such a case, that you will 
hear the expression of cofitempt ; sand the real or affected disdain of such 
nds,.is, perhaps, not less, glorious to the character of the sex which og 
sride, than the res ect which, man characte? never fails to obiain, fon those 
ho alone are ante to, appreciate it, and’ whose admiration, aleve is honeur. 
_ To the dissolute, indeed, who are fm of associating with ets Me of the 
 gex;.and, who, in their conceptign of female ex¢ellénce, cap farmyng’ brighter 
reg in thew mind, tharf.of the immates of a brothel, or of those*whom 
thel might admit as its inmates,—woman may seem abeing like ioe 
» aud, be a subject.of insulting mockerys i in the’ coarse, laughter ,aad 
. néss,of the feast; but theymockery, in such a case, is descriptive of 
> life and habits of the derideys, more than theerided, It is not by cir 
expression of contempt, as the confession of vice. é 
he respect, which he feels for the virtues of woman, may thus be con- 
Gidered almost as arfest of the virtues, of man. Heds, and must be, inya great 
asure, what he wishes the companions of his domestic hours to be—snoble 
e wish them to be dignified—frivolous, if he wish them to be ttiflers—and « 
‘more abject than the, tictims.of his capricious favour, iff-with the power 
joying their free and lasting affection, he, would yet sacrifice whatever 
§,most delightful, and condemn them toa slavery, of the oem 
y influnee ef ich he is himself to be the’ slave. ' 
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2 LOVE AND HATE CONCLUDED.—-3. —- pe owen 
PINESS AND SORROW OF OTHERS. 5 


ya hee last Lachee, gentlemen, I DE the aia. 


pik he peapral a ence See: 
“ gomalloyots soa sonemcedy oe henovelen® of 


ey 


? NECESSARILY*SOME MORAL FEELING. ie 


: s created us to y=-who, in rendering us susceptible 
open e emotions, ha: merely blessed us, but protected also the 
wewy blessings which he gave, bestowing on us the kind affections, as the 
source of % eae arid the affections of hatred, as our security against 
aggression. ee Psa : 7 4 

. r, : » 
Of the benevolent affectiohs; in the first place, we saw how largely they 
contribute to happiness, by the pleasure which, they direetly yield, and, still 
“more, by the pleasure which they diffuse over every other enjoyment, or with 
which they t r even affliction itself, til it almost cease to'be an evil. The 
st sensual, who despise the pleasures of the understayding, and those der 
ts, which have been so truly ealled “the luxury of, doing "kas the 


ill,ia their petty hrxuvies, have an affection of some sort, or at 
ce of affection, to diffuse, over their indulgencies, the chief par 
tle pleasure which they seem to yield. To give a taste to their costly food, 
¥ must colleet siniles arguad thé table, even though there ‘be at the heart 
asad conviction, that the smiles are only the mimicry of kindness. So essen- 
tal, however, is kindness to, happiness, that even this very mimicry of it is: 
fin oon be abandoned,; aud if all the gay faces of the guests arou 
tive board could, ‘ia. an instant, be gonyerted into statues, in, t 
stant the delight of him, who spreath the magnificen ; 


. 


fi for the eyes 
gad eaught a sort of shadowy. gaiety from that cheerful 


ness, which had atle: 
the ‘appearance of social regard, would cease, as if he, too,'had lost, evén the 
gommon sensibilities of life. He would still see, on every side, attendants 
beady tp obey a wogd, or a very ete same luxtsious delicacies would 
ener him, but thee would no longer be the same-appetite,,that could 
fgelthem go be. luxuries; and the: enjoyment received,—if any enjoyment 


imsthe external means of happiness, but,he eannot be rich in heppines nf 
exteynal things may promate,—butare as litle capable of preducing, 
 dae@ense of the: altar.of. giving out its «atomatic edours, where there’ j 
warmth to kindle it-into fragranee.. “The blind possessor of some al 
henitance, who is led through groves and over lawns, where he sees 


’ 


of thamloyeliness, which every other eye is so quick to perceive,*and aes 


‘even on earth, a celestial loveliness,——a Javeliness, to which there are hearts 


; + 
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‘and * ‘its; ’ ’ ’ there 7 ta ; i f 
the cmon once owe. is ths iene ast away 


it has been truly said, there is, pethaps, no curse so dreadful ds-that. 
ch would render man wholly insensible of effection, even though it were 
‘to leave him all tle cumbrous wealth of a thousand, empires : © fa 


? » “ Viyat Pacowius qyeso, vel Nestora tottm,) ‘ . 
+ Possideat quantum rapuit, Nexo, meritibus aurunt Pia oe 
i Exeequet—nee amérquenqyam, nec ametur Sb ulle?™ ; 
P] , + . ’ : 


 Ttis a bold but a happy expression of St. Bernard, illustrative of | the 
power of affectionx—that the soul,or the principlerof life, within us, may 


“asine truly said to exist, when it loves, than when it merely animates. 


' magis est ubj amat, quam ubi anuntt.” "The benevelent affections 
and and multiply our being,—they make us five ‘with*as many souls as 
there are oh objects of otr tove’, ard in tis diffusion of ‘more than wi : 
confef, upon a single individual, the happiness of the w .  Ifehere be 
any one, whose high station, and honour, and power “peat ta covetable, 
ion’will, tell us to labour, and. to watch,eand to thitk Neither of the 
piness nor unhappiness of others, or ‘at least to think of*them only as * 
instruments of' our ‘exaltation, till we arrive, at last, at equal or superior dig- 
nity. ‘This it will tel] us loudly ; and, to some minds, it will whisper, that 
there aré means of speedier,advancement, that they have only to sacrifice’ 
few Virtues, or asstme a Tew vices, to dereive, and defame, and betray,—. 
or that, if they, cannot rise themselves, by these meas, they can at least 
bring downto their owr level, or beneath if, the merit thet is odious fo them: 
The dignity which we thus covet, and for the wttainmient of which, Ambition 
would urge ts to so many anxieties and struggles, and perhaps, too, to se 
much guilt, nature confers gn us, by a much rhore simple process, @nd a 
The which, far from leading ito vice, is itself the @xercise’ of virtue, 
he has only to give us a sincere’and lively friendship’ for him avho possesses ® 
it; and all his enjoyments are ours. Our soul; to use St. Bernard’s phrase, 


exists when it loves; and it exists, im all the enjoyments, of him whem it 


loyes, sah, ' : 

If the benevolent affections be so important, as sourees Of happiness, 
the malevolent affections, we found, sere not less important parts of our. 
mental constitution, as the defence of happiness against the injustice which * 
otherwise would every rhémént be invading it ;—the emotiows of therindi- 
idual injured,, being to the injurey, a certainty, that his erie will not be 

ne interested in avengiug it; aud the united emotions of mankind, 
as concurring with this individual interest of retribution, being élmost the 
certainty of vengeance itself... If vice can perform these ravages in the 
morak world, which we see at present,—-what would have beeri the desola- 
tion, if there hdd been no niotiyes of terror, to restrain the guilty arm,—if 
frauds and oppressions, whieh now work in secret, could hate come boldly — 
forth into the great community of mankind,’ secure of approbation in- every 
eye, or at least of no look 6f abhorrence, or shuddering at their very 
ach. It is because shan is rendered capable of hatred, that crimes, 
~ which escape the law and the judge, have their punishment in the térror of 
on “ Fortune,” itthas been truly"said, “ frees many from vengeance, 
cannot free them from fears—it canpot free them from ‘the knowledge 
Yee OTE GET  Juvenal, Sat. xii, v. 1228—130. 
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of that general disgust and se ich natare has so deeply. fixed in’ all 
mankind, tt crimes which they have perpe ~ Amid the security 
eof a thousand concealments, they cannot think themselves sffficiently ¢on- 
cealed from that hatred, which is éver ready to burst upon them’; foryec 
science is still with them, like a treacherous informer, pointing hem oo 
themselves.” —‘ Multos fortuna pena liberatymetu neminem. _ Quare? qui 
infixa “nobis ejus rei aversatfo ‘est, quam natura damnavit.- [deo namquam 
latendi fit, etiam latentibus, quia coarguit illos conScientia, et ipsose sin 
~ostendit.”* " Cty gms 
bd , : e . 
‘The emotions, to which I am»pext to, direct your attention, are thost, by 
which, instantly, as if by,a sort of eomtagion, we become partakers 
vivid feelitigs of others, whether pleasing or painful. They are coer 
affections of sympathy,’ term, which expresses this participation of 
species of féelings, though, in common languagg, it is usually applied, thoré 
articularly to’the interest which we take in sotrow. By some philosophers, 
deed, wé have been said to»be taasbable of this participation, except 
of feelings of that sadder kind ;—though the denial of this sympathy 
ewith happiness—a denial so unfavourable gnd so false to the ‘social nature 
of man,—is surely the result only"of parrow views, and imperfect analysis. 
Nor is it difficult to discover the cireumstances, which have tended to mis* 
them. ‘The state of happiness is a state, which Wwe are so desirous of 
feeling, and so readily affect to feel, even whe trulf feel it not, that our 
participation of it become’ less remarkable, being expres8ed merely in, the 
me way, as the common courtesies of society require us to express,our- 
Mig when we aré feeling no.peculiar satisfaction. If ‘the face must} 
at dhy rate, be dressed in smiles at meeting, aud retain a:certiin number of 
these smiiles with an occasional smile more or less, according to the turn of 
the conversation, during the whole of a long interview, the real complacen "y 
which is felt in the pleasures of others, is not marked, becatise the dir of 
complacehcy had* been assumed before. All this is so well understood, “f 
at state of Strange simulation, and dissimulation, whfch constitutes artificia 
liteness, that a smile of welcome is as little considered to ‘be a certain’ 
evidenee of gratification ,at heart, as the common. form$ of humility, which 
Jose.a letter of basine’s, ate understood ‘to signify truly, that the writer is 
e. very humble and most obedient seryant of him to whom the letter is ad- 
.,. Joy, then,—that is to"sif, the appearance of joy,may be res 
rded as the common dress of sotiety, and real complacency is “as. 
, remarkable,’as a well-fashioned coat in a drawing room. Le on- 
ceive a single ragged coat.to appear in the ‘brilltant circle, and all eyes will 
be instantly fixed on if. Even Beauty itself, till the buzz of astoniteiietent 
_ is oye, will, for the moment, scarcely attract a single gaze,"og Wit a singte 
listener. Such with respect to tlle general dress of the social mind,’ is griéft 
It is something, for the very appearance of which we are not prepared. “AY 
face of smiles is what we meet constantly ; a face of sprrow, the fixed and 
serious Took, the low, or faltering toné,,the very silence, the tear,——are 
fortign, as it were, to, the ougward scene of things in which’ we exist. We 
seg evidence, in this casé} that something has happened, to thange thergene- 
al aspect ;_ while the look, and the voice of gaiety, astthey are the look and 


a 


. 


* Seneca, Epist. 97 ee 


“the voice of every hour, indicates,to us only the presence of the individual, 


tT. 3 
‘a ) 
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d_ not uliar affection of his mind. It is not wonderful, . - 
not any pecu n is i x fo 


re, that the anpeaganee of grief, as the more unusual o 
absorb to itself, in Common languagé, a name, which )m 
n significant alike of the participation of grief and 


ginally have 
oy. It must be re* 


acyl pe too, shat joy, though delighting in ‘sympathy, does hot stand in 


ed of this sympathy, so math as sortow, In diffusing cheerfulpéss, we 
seem rather to, give to others, than to receiwe; while, in the s rntpathy ie) 

ef, which we.excite, we feel every look and tone of indeed sofrows as 

o much given to us. It is, as if Wwe were'lightened of @ patt of ourgburthen 5 

andewe cannot feel the relief, withoft feeling gratitude t0 the compassionate 

heart, that has lessened our affli¢tion, by diyiding it with us. It is not mgeely, 

therefore,*because the appearancé*of gifef is moré unustal, that we have 


a 


of to this Appeardnce*a peculiar language, or at least apply to it more 
readil 


y the terms, that, are significant also of other appearantes,—but, in 
some degree, also, because, the sympathy of those who sorrow with us, is "of 
far more value, than the sympathy of those who merely share our rejoicing, 
and therefore dwells more réadily and astingly in hain wm el 

It is not more true, however, that we. weep with those who weep thdn 
that we rejoice with those, who rejoice, There is a charin in gentral d= 
ness, that steals upon uS without our pergeiving it; and, if we have no cauge 
of sotrow, it is suflicient for our momentary happiness, that we bein the 
eompany ofthe happy. ‘Who is there, of such fixtd melancholy, as a 
to have felt, innumerable times, this delight ‘that arises, without any ¢ s 
byt the delight which has preceded it; when we are happy for hours, ant 
on looking back 6n these hours of happiness, can discover nothing, but our * 
own happiness, and the happmesgof others, which have been reflected be 
and agaih, from each.to each. So strgng is this sympathetic tendency, Jha 
we not merely share ‘the, gaiety*of the gay;,but rejoice also with inanima 
things, to which Wwe have given a cheerfulness, that does not, and cannot* be- ’ 
long, to thems ‘There-are, in the changeful aspects of hattre, so mab 
-analogies to the emotions of living beings, that in animating poetically, what 
exhibits to us ,these analogies, we. scarcely feel,,till we reflect, that we are 
usipg.metaphorss ‘and that the’clear and sufiny sky, for example, is’as litte 
cheerful, as that atmosphere of fogs* arid darkness, through which the’ sun 
shines’ onl enough to’ show us,,how thick the gloom must be, which has 
once .animated by us, it is not wonderfuly if we sympathize with ‘th living 
hying thing. It is this sympathy, with a cheerfulness he? fe haye out? 

e 
whic so well described, as‘ able to drive all sadness but despair.’ 


resisted all the penetrating splendours of his beams. When nathre ig th 
at we should, for the moment sympathize with tt ‘too, pel a « 
sélves created, that constitutes, a great part of that “ nioral delight and jo" 


, 


¥ 


the poem of The Seasons, accordingly, the influence of Spri is, ith not 
ed truth than poetic beauty, a to'bé felt chiefly by etel lose * 
al sympathies are the most lively. re +. . 
ie “ . 2 ‘ ; . Scie * ‘® - 
«“ When ‘Heaven ‘and Earth, as if contending, vie* a . “ F 
To raise his being, and serene his sou : « 
Can man forbear to join the general smile ; rw 
2 Of Nature ?—Can fierce passions vex his breagt, ” Sine a 
When every gale is peace, and every grove s Cth 
" Is melody ?—Hence from the bounteous walks 5. ae es 
Sat Of flowery Spring, ye sordid sons of earth, Mog phe 
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~~ eee ly lavish to yourgelves:—awa 
; — ew the, ye sono in whose wide thought seed 
wile * is works, creative Bounty barns : 


armest beam ;, and on your-epen front, ° ° 
ext And liberal e e,, sits, —from his dark fetreat, ” . 
ate Invoking modest Want.—Nor, till invoked, ~ : 
on F ‘ Can restless Goodness wait, youf active search : é : 
| _ » Leaves no celd wintry cornet unexplored; . ee 
. Like silent- working ‘Heaven, surprising oft | 
. ~ @ The lonely heart with tineXpected ¢ good.” 
9 : + Fer you the roving spirit of thé wind : 
~ © ©. .Blews Spring abreag : for you the teeming. ag e 
Descend in aindectee’ plénty o’er the, world ;—* 
And the Sun sheds his kindest rays , you, m 
» easel ‘Ve flowerof human facé? In these’ green days, — ve 
a . Reviving sickness lifts her languid head, ©  » ,. . 
“ae flows afresh, and young-eyed: Health exalts . ‘ 
he whole creation round. ntenfrhent walks ‘ 
‘ _ *) ‘The suniy glade, and feels aft inward bliss * or a 
a vienna mind, bey ondsthe power of kings, o . 
o purchase Pure. serenity apace sas 
4 Induces th®ught, ard contemplation still. ® “ . sa dail 
wit Ne - By swift debyees, the love of Nature Works’ . @..31% =" 
Sucatiic hs pee warms the bosom: “till at last, sublimed 
&~ rapture, and enthusiastic heat, 
“ a) feel¢he present Deity and taste“  § = * oy 
The joy of God, and seea Sn world.”* ® soxhy 


cai va very eicimed Ode t to May, iiiheole farrs: one of the ‘en relics. ‘oh 
vr est, there is‘ thought, ia accordance with this general:syme, 
of nature, which expresses, with great foree, that animating influence. 
ewhich I speak. After anmve thé erg Moy, to resume her reigns 4‘ the 


Lb eat fot. 
‘+ 
Seine "6 With balary breath. a Sowers trond, «« ste : ved 
Rise from thy soft ambresial bed ee 
ssc “ ere, in Elysian taper bound, ' +m ” Se a 
>  - Embowering a. veil — round, ig & * Se a i 
#25 bos , bd ms - 


ietthonibes the inmpatiertce of ail nature for her. secunding d presence, and 
coneladgs with ¢ ani iniage, whch shijs Mie “Gray justly tenmad « tnald le 


not too sen ge . xf * 
wats ; . « f. or , ‘ we ~ oy 
a Come rig wtih Piensa at a side,’ my gt a Tey 
ro . thy vernal spirit wide; ° jae pt ze 
— ae ea where’ ext tho b tate st thine ae. ‘ meee 


eade, plenty, fo a4 icine 
kcal BAY 2 Pi a 
Tal heaven, ashes be gad at bent, ite : . “ates 


na eg setae of that delightfal Season, aid suushine and fagranc’, 
veices of joysthat make the air one universal song of rap- 
pa tee is 5 mate t does, not feel, as if heaven and.eatth were tr 
at -hedrt, and who does not sympathize with Naturey as if with some livi 
heing diffusing happiness, and rejoicing in the happiness wibich | it dufiusest oe 


fe sympathize, then, ¢ eyen with the i imaginary de eee which outed 
cyeate in things, that are as nme of t missile of sorrow sade 


* _ 206-900. .* . oe. hen 
y. ee ane wear perenne of Sect itt. ‘of Meatoirs 
‘ vile: rye RO wes 6 ae 
Vou. Il. 14 
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more do we sympathize with living gladness, when it,d 
cause so disproportioned to the violencé of the em to force.us to 
pause and measure the absurdity. I have already , that we seem to 
sympathize less with the pleasures of others, than we'truly do; because the 
real sympathy is lost in shat constant, air of cheerfulness, which it is a part 
of good manneys to assume. If the'laws of politeness required of us to as- 
sume, in society, an appearance of sadness as they now Yequire from us an 
appearance.of some slight degrees of gaiety, or, at least, of a disposition to 
© be gay, it is probable, that we should*then remark ayy sympathy With ‘glad- 
*ness, as we now remark particularly any sympathy with sorrow; and we 
should certainly, thep, use the general name, to express the former of these, 
as the mose cp baer PRe the same’way, as*we now use it particularly 
‘to express the feelings of commiseration. ~~ » ms 
Whatever may be the comparatwe tendencies of eur nature, however, to 
the participation of the:zay and sad emotions of those atound us, there can 
be no*doubt as to the double tendency. We rejoice, with those whg rejoice, 
merely becduse* they are .rejoicing ;—and, without any misfortune of our 
own, we fee] a.sadness, at the very Aspect of affliction in those around 
us, and shrink and shudder, on the application to therh of any cause of paifi, 
which we know cannot reach ourselves. “ ’ 
Many of the phenomena of sympathy, I have, little doubt, are referable 
t6 the laws, to which we haye.traced the common phenomena of suggestion 
or association. It sitay be considered as a necessary consequenee of these 
very laws, that the sight of any of the common symbol$ of iternal feeling, 
should*recall to us the feeling itself in*the same way as a portrait or rather, 
as the alphbetic name of our friend, recalls to us the conception of our 
friend liimself. Some faint and shadowy sadness ‘we undoubtedly should — 
feel, therefore, when the external signs of sadness were befére us,—some 
greater cheerfulness .on the appearance of cheerfulness im others,—even 
though we had ‘no peculiar suscéptibility of sympathizing emotion, distinct 
from the mere genefal tendencies of suggestion. .To these general tenden~ 
“cies; I am inclined, particularly, th refer the external inyoluntary signs of our 
sympathy,—the shrinking of our 6wn limbs, for example, when we-see the knife 
in any surgical operation, about to be applied to the limb of another,—the 
contortions of body with whieh the mob.regard the feats of a rope-dancer,’ 
when they ‘throw themselves into the postures that would be necessary for 
counteracting their own tendency to fall, if they were in the situation ob« 
_served by them. Whatever state of mind, ih the-directionof our museu 
‘movements, may be necessary for producing these instant po8tures, is asso- 
ciated with the feeling of peril, which the mind would have in the situation 
observed§ and this féeling is suggested by the attitude in others, that may 
_ be considéred as an extérnal sign of the feelifg. ‘That the mere conception 
‘is sufficient for pfoducing these niuscular movements, without the actual pre- 
sencé of any one with whose movements our own may be thought to accord, 
by some mysterious harmony, is shown by ‘cases, in which ethereal com 
cations, and vibrations, and ,every foreign cause of sympathy that can 
imagined by the most extravagant lover of hypotlesis, must be allowed to 
be absent, becatise there is no foreign object of sympathy whatever; in 
which we may be Said, almost without absurdity, to sympathize with our- 
selves—when we shudder, indeed, as if sympathizing, but shudder at a mere 
thought: Thus, itt looking down from a precipice, we shrink back as we ® 


. 
arise from a 
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gaze on the ¢ abyss which would receive us if we, were to make a 
single false ste f the crumbling soil tn which we tread were to betray 
our footing. ion of our fall is readily suggested by the aspect of 


the abyss, and of the narrow spot»which separates us: frome it »—this notionof 
fall, of eourse, suggests, tbe feelings which would arise at such a dread- 
moment; and these again produce, “jwthe same manner, that consecutive 
state of mind, whatever it my be, on which the bodily movements of 
ing depend. We first have the simple -conception of the fall+we then 
have; im Some degree, the fpelings that would attend the beginsing tofall—- @ 
we then, having this lively image of peril, shrink back to save ourselves‘irom 
that which seems go us more real, because in harhfony : witly the whole scene. 
of terror before us, which presents to asthe same aspect that would be pre- 
sent to us, if what we merely imagined were. actually at thatsvery moment 
taking place. . Such is,the series of phenomena that prodtce one of the 
mest uneasy states in which the mind can exist ; a state, whieh I may SUp>,, 
pose Fou all to have experienced in some degroe, before the repetition of 
these giddy views, with impunity, hds counteracted the giddiness itself, by 
rendering the. feelmg of security so habitual, as to rise instantly, and be a 
constant part of the whole complex state of mind. | « 

But, though I conceive that a great part of what 4 is @alled meeneehia is 
truly. referable to the common laws of suggestion, that, by producing certain 
conceptions, produce also, indirectly, tlie emotions, tha are consequent on 
these,~—and, thouglr it is possible that not the chief part only, but the whole, * 
may. flow feom these ‘simple laws; I a far from asserting thaw dil its pihe- 
nomeifa depend upon these alone, Qn the contrary, I anv inclined to think, 
that there is a peculiar suscéptibility. af this reflex motion i certain minds, s ky 
which, eyen «hem the laws of suggestion, and the consequent images w hich, 
rise to the mind, are similar, the sympathy, as a subsequént emotion, is more 
ordess vivid; since there*is no particular law.of suggestion, unless we form 

for this particular case, the force of which, in any greater degree, ‘seems . 
to accompany, with equal and corresponding proportion, the more lively , 
compassion ; but our sympathies are stronger and weaker, with all possible * 
varieties, of suggestion, m every other respect. It would be vain, ve sit 
there truly be such a peculiar susceptibility, to attempt any nicér ‘a 
the hope of discovering original elements, which are obviously bey Sd he 
power of our analysis, or of fixing the precise point, at whieh cid ucaoe 
of suggestion eédses, and ‘the influence of what is peculiar i in the - 
sy sympathy, if there be any* peculiar influence, begins. | 
. most important distinction, however, it is necessary to maké, {6 save, * 
mage error, into which the use of a single term for two successive 
eelings, and d may add, the bite ee analysis of pabecetinr, might 
_ otherwise lead yous, 
What, is commonly termed pity, or compassion, or ehains) evén when » 
the cireuthstanees which merely lead to the sympathy, are déducted from 
_ the emotion itself, is not one. simple state, but two successive states of mind, 
_ the feeling of the sorrow of others, and the desire of relieving’it. The 
~ of these is that which leads me to rank pity as an immediate ertiotion,—+the 
latter, which is a separate affection of the mind, subsequent to the other, and 
oat distinguished | from it, wé she rank, if it weresto be éonsidered alone, 
‘our other désives, which, in 4 gpa arise — a aa view of good 

to be attained, or of evil tovbe sated. ; 
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Ls this analysis of the emotion of pity imto its co ent e.ementss a 
lively, feeling participant of the sorrow of others, and ike of relief to 
that sorrow, a desire, which, in the same circumstances, may be greater sor 
less, as.the mind is more benevolent, it can searcely fail to occur toyou, that 
the fixst of these elements is, as mere grief, ay eyhotion of. the, same. species 
with the primary grief with which we are said to sympathize, or with 
grief which we are capable of ati, form, in short, of that general sad~ 
pa which bas been already considered by uss And, ‘as @ mere +state or 
” affection of the. mind, consideredgwithout ‘regard to the circumstances whieh 
~~ produce it, or, the -circumstances whieh follow it, I cénfess, that there does 
“hot seem tome. any thiag*peculiar in the gief itself, of pity, when separated, 
_byysuch an analysis, from all thought of the primary ‘suffeger, whose sorrow 
we feel to have been seflected on*us, and from the consequent desire of 
affording him aid. «But, though the elementary feelingsitself may be sisnilarg+ 
i cireumstagces in which it arises, and the circumstances: which, aeeompany 
it, when, without any-direct cause’ of pain, we yet catch pain, as at were, bya 
sort of contagious sensibility, from the mere violence of another's anguish, are 
of so, very, pgeuliar a, kind, tha 1 have not hesisdted to give'to this suseepti- 
bility of sympathetic feeling a distinct place in our arrangement; for the : 
_reason, ag inmour systems of, physics, we refersto diflerent physieal ake. 
and, therefore, te different parts of our system, the same apparent motions of 
‘bodies, when these inetigns, though in themselves apparently the same. which 
«might be produced,by other causes, are the results of causes that are ih their 
own nétuve «strikingly different. Pity, however coyhplex the: of ‘mind 
_ may be which jt expreésses, is one of the most interesting of -all the states in 
which the.mind gan exist, and affords jtself an example of the advantage of 
treating ovy emotions as complex rather than elementamy,—an advantage 
which: led,me to forga that particularearrangement of our emotions, in the 
ordér of whieh .they: i been subbutted to your eoitsiderationy—whens af 
_ the mere-elements had been all that were submitted to you, you would perhaps 
haye*been little able to distinguish, if them the familiar complex: states: of 
* mind, which alone you have bage ae distinguish -as emotions: + 
_ », Evem that primary feeling of symrpathys which isva meye participation of 
€ ,suffenings of another, it may perbaps be thought, is ri pe ofthe 
affections of love before considered hy us, since there canbe no loyewwithodt 
_ @ participation’ of the sorrows and; joys of the ebject beloved». But: 
. syimpathies"are emotions arising from love;-not. the mere regard itself. of) 
rust hot forget that the, word Jove.is often employed, very vaguely, to sigh 
* noi.tlie thexe.affections of mind which constitute the yivid feelings of d, 
but, every affectionof mind that hasany refereace to the object of this regard. 
We sivas name of love ip*this way, to thé whole snecessive states of mind 
of the lover, as if love were something diffused in them alls but this, though 
a convenient expression, is,stilla vague one; andthe emotions are ndtthe 
loss,differentyin themsélves, for being comprehended inva single word. . "Phe 
emotion of nie ws is. still different 6 the si eling rpm aa 
»whaa the objectof our sympathy, is truly the object r lowe. It, ave 
igen front it, indeed, but it is notthe same, as ihe fecling kyiesieallinda 
ee aah, in such a.case, it drose.. _ ie Ae Ae yigie! 
So. different, is the mere sympathy from le love, that it takes 
When there.is no. actwal-love ,whatever, buty on the conthary, positive 
or abhorrence. Let us imagine not one: ious, erie onlys, but many 
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erimes the most atrocious, to have been committed by-an individuals _ 
us*then suppose him stretched upon the rack, every. limb torn, and fibre 
quivering. Let us imagine, that we hear the heavy. fail of that instrument; 
by whieh, bone after bone is slowly broken,—dividing with dread 
the groays.of the victim, that cease at the moment at which the new is 

and afterwards’ rise again wnséintly in more dreadful anguish, £0 
cease, only when another more agonizing stroke is,again on the — 
iag, Sr when the milder agony of. death overwhelms at once the su , 
and the suffeyer, Does our hatred of the criminal save’ ys. even ioe 
: idee 


slightést. uneasiness at what-we see and hear?, Do we feel na Gold sh 
ing at the sound of the worse than deadly blow? mo terror, increasing 1 
agony at the mement when it payses, as we expected ~ fall again? = Jt 
egough for usethat there is agony before our eyes. Without loving thergut 
ferer,—for though the feelings that oppress us, may tot allow.us,to think of 
his atrocities at the moment, they. certainly: do not invest him with any anti 
ble qualities, except that, of being penal aires’ for him it iin 
sible for ws not to feel for anyeliving thing that is in equal anguish. . We 
fe@l this,~—if the anguishsbe of a kind that forces itself: ypon our senseé in albits 
dyeadful reality,+though his crimes were ‘whispered to, us every moments 
aud.when he dies mangled and: groaning before us, ifwwe were forced to iafliet 
quothér styoke with our owa' hands, that ‘was to break the last anbroken lib, 
@, to receive the blow ourselves, it is not easy torsay ftom which alteynative 
we should shrink. with a more frightful and sickly loathing, , © «©. us 
* An all this, nature has consulted jvell.. If our sympathy had been maile to 
depend 4p our rhoral approbation, it would rise in many cases too late to be 
‘of profit: ° We are men; and nothing which man can feel is foreign to us, 
| a of the Self-tormentor in Terence’s comedyy when he uttered 
@ memorable words, which have been'so often quoted, “ Homersiira; 
humani nihil a me alietum puto,”*—expregsed only what the Adthot of our 
being has fixed, in some degree, in'every heart, and which is as.much a part 
of the mental constitution of the virtuous, as their powers.of memory and 
régson. +," ! { Feta ike ptt Whee? ong + wea 
»f compassion were ta arise only after we had ascertained the morab ehas 
sacter of the sufferer, and weighed alf the. consequences of goody aud evil 
which might result to saciety from the relief which it isin our power to offer; 
‘who would wush-to the preservation of the drowning mariner, to the suecour 
ae wounded, to the aid of-him who ealls for help*against the ruffians whe 
eassailing him? Our powers of giving assistance have been better a¢con 
dito the necessities which may be'relieved by them. By the prineiple, 
compassion within us, we are benefactors almost withont willing it ;—we 
e alyeady done the deed; when,‘if deliberations had been necessafy asa 
previous step, we should not have proceeded far in the-calculation which was 


ys 


vie — by a due, equipoise, of opposite circumstances, the propriety of 
e relief, ‘ . Z ” 
' Even in the case of our happier feelings; it is, not a slight advantage, that 
vat hee hos made the si inet joy pu yandtite bf foy to him who merely, beholds 


ee 


ingle in society ; and they ,bting into saciety affections, of 
-almest inf various, es and fears, joy a ‘ 

ions, fi 2 contrasted, than their mere external varieties 
Jlowr. eon diversitie’ of feeling were to-continue 
is Lt he 
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ow até, what delight could society affor The opposition would rendef 
the co y of each a burden to the other. ‘The gay would fly from the 
m of the melancholy ; the melancholy would shrink from a mirth 
y could fot partake, and which would throw them back upon their 
ows with a deeper corned of grief. Such is the eonfusion which 

itself would present. ‘But the same’ Power, whiclt formed this 
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“system of the universe out of chaes, reduces to eqtal regularity and 
beauty this antl every othér confusion of the moral world. By fe mere 
ii le of sympathy, all the discord in thee social ectings Doce aceord- 
® ant. The sad unconsciously. become .gay ; the gay are ‘into’a joy, 
less “perhaps of mirth, but not less of delight} and though there is 
versity of cheerfulness, all is cheerfulness,as ina eoncert of many 
instruments, in which, though we are still*able té distingwish eaeh instrument 
from the others; and though the simple tones of each may be various; there is 
one universal hartony that seems to animate the whole, like the presence, 
the voice éf inspiration of the celestial power of Music herself. 
But if the bounty of our Creator be shown; in the proyisiow which he has 
made for diffusing to many the joy which is felt by ohe, how much-mowe ad= 
mirable is the providence of his bounty, in that mstant diffision t6 others of 
the grief which is felt only by ove, that makes the relief of this suffering nob» 
duty merely, which we coldly perform, buta want which is almost like the 
necessity of some moral appetite! Every. individual has thus the *aid of all 
‘the powers of every other individual. When some wretelr is found 
Bleeding on the common street, all who see. hin’ ru to” his assistance, asi 
their own immediate égse depended on their speed. The aged, thie infirm, 
mix in’ the mob, with an interest as ‘eager as iff they were able to join in the 
common aid; the very child stops as he passes, and cannot resume this sport, 
till heehas followed, with the crowd, the half insensible object of so many eares 
toia plaéé Where surer relief may be procured.» When, in a stérm, some 
human being is seen, in the distant turf, clinging to a planks that is seme- 
times driven: nearer the shore and sometimes carried further off, sometiines 
buried in the surge’ and then risifig again, as if itself struggling, like the half- 
hopeless wretch whom it supports, that looks ‘sadly, to the shore as he rises 
from "every wave,—has ss a -abandoned the ne ail aid? Is he to 
find no one who will make at Jeast an-effort to save a human being that is on 
the point of perishing? He is not so abandoned. Nature has provided a 
deliverence for,him in the bosom of every spectator. There are courageous 
hearts and strong hands, that, in the very peril of an equal fate, will rush 
ais succour, atid that im laying him in safety on that soil, which*e despaired 
of treading again, will feel only the joy of having delivered a dracon: beige 
whose namie and whise very existence were unknown to’them before. ~~ 
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“TION—3. SYMPATHY, CONCLUDED 4. 
~ GeytLemen, my last Lecture was employed in considering ‘that pi 
of our nature,—whether original, dr the result of other principles, 
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elaborate accession oe vm. 
affect our owa immediate inter 
of others, as if they were our, own. . 
The reality of this species of winaeeane tr ansmigration, by whi 
after death merely, but during eyery sucegsswe hour of our waking’ exis 
we pass, as it were, from one form of ing to another, as the joys 
of different individuals prcanat themselves to our view, Wyateed, and i 
with various exanyples. ; 
Of the gladdening influence of sympathy, we sit oat proof 
cheerfulness which, the society of the cheerful paturally diffuses 
confesvithig the cirolé of their gaicty,---ay enchantment as powerful 
by which thé magician was supposed to change, at his will, the’ passic 
those who. entered withia thé circle to which his influence extended. 
tlie, melancholy, who ps at, fust by yang perhaps painfully, to ass 
an appearance, not ef the mirth, indeed, which was before thew % but dt leas 
of a serevity which might not be absolutely diseordant with it, at las - yield wn= 
consciously to the fascination ; agd, when a sigh sometimes comes upop 
and forges them to payse, are astonished to leak ha and to, find that ‘how 
have been happy. 
Of the saddening, influence of. sympathy, the whole. phenomena of pity fu 
= abundant evidence,—when the mere sight of grief, far from leading us 
‘fyom a earn object, leads us to form with it for. ime the, 
union. Our sytpathy identi fies us wish the rf ip with an ialpeosa 
so, irresistible, that it would be ieapssjole for us to feel even rapture itself, 
if amid’ all — objects of de] ale. there wexe ouly a single being in agony, — 
that turned his. eye on-ours, even® 
bemeath the lash,. or wrifhed upon the wheel. ‘. 
. The advantages that a e from, this cosistitution oft our ‘natupes we found 
to be not-unimportant in m2. diffusion and participation even of our gayer feel- 
ings; since these who mingle in society are thus. brought nearer, to one genes 
ral temper, and evjoy, consequently, an intercourse which.could afford 
delight if each,retained his own particular emotions, that might be in absolta 


opposition to emotions. of those around. But ip was chiefly i in the other 


class of, feelings that we found:i its inestimable benefits, in that instant partiei~ 


pation of grief, and consequent eagerness to relieve it, which, procures for the 


in situations in Which he is incapable even of he 


sufferer assistance 
aich; switch makes friendlessness itself a,cjaim to more £e eneral friendship. 


ich, in any accident that befalls, the obscurest indivi ual, interests ay <a 

le maltitudes, to whom, before the accident, he was unknown, or an 

of indifference. If, at. midnight, ir in a crowded city, a, re ye 
served tovbe i ohn flames, and at some high window, beyond the r 

saccour whieh could be. pine, were Seen by, glimpses, through t bgt Sxiecn 

and the irae: os light that, flashed across. it, souie unfortunate being, inresolute 


whether to. leap down the dreadfubheight,—seemi > at one rn on the 


it C poalsns the i pita and t on, pfier repeated-trials, shrinking back | at 

D | se 5 vaish. what lively of interest. 
ero} Ac there tvould not be an. eye 
‘of hopes and le and 


Yul moment! It w 


wage to ourselves, or any ae can - 
est, we enter into the nana or 


ugh it were without .2 groan, as be sank 
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iis i ee 
His estap’, if escape wete possiblé, was to be the pledge, and thevonly 
pledee; of safety to ‘all. pit Biosci ‘ 0) ee 
The emotions, next to be considered by us, aré thoséof pride artd«humtility 
‘“the vivid feelings of j6¥ or sadness, wlich attend the contemplation of our- 
s€lves, when we régard our supétiority of inferiority, in dhy qualities of mind 
GPU," in thé external Circutnstah¢es ih which we may be plated. 
Pride tnd humility, theréfore, dlways imply sémé-comparison. We ean 
as little be proud, without the consideration of an inferior, @s we can be taller 
i stature, without some*one who is shorter ;—imless* when, by a sert of intli- 
réct comparison, we measure ourselves with Outselves, inf the present andsthe 
past, and feel'a delithffulsemotion, as we look back on the progresswhioh we 
hive’ made. ‘ pe nanmsere Ss , 


* When I define pride, to be that emotion, which attends the eontemplation 
of our excellence. 1 must be understood,-as limiting the phase te the single 
éhtotion, that immediately follows the contemplation: ‘The feeling of joui® ex- 
éelfericte, may give tise directly or indfrectly, to-varidtis other affections of 
the mitid. - frniay téad v3, to impress* othets, as muchas possible, with our 
Superidrity—which we may do in two ways, by presenting to theh?, at évery 
moment, some proofs of owr advatitages, mental, hodily, or invthe ¢ifts of for- 
title ; or by bringi® to their ‘fiind,sdireofly, their inferiority; by the scorn 
With Which we treat them. ~'The'fotmer of these modés of eonduct, in which 
We studiously bring forward any ‘retil or supposed advantages which sake, 
*dess, is what is Commonly terited’ Sanity;—the latter,” in “which we wish’ to 
é more directly felt, the real or st{pposéd*comparative meanness of these; 
tis ebmmonly termed henghtiness * Hut, both, thowgh they may arise 


our mee compérisoti of” otifsélves “and others, and our cons 
feeling of superigrity, are the results of pride, not the pride itself. We 
Rave the ‘ifitemal emotibn; which is all that is “truly” pride, together 
With td much sense to seek the*gratification of our vattitys by any childish 
mk of excellencies, substantial of frivolous: sinee, however desirous We 
y be thiat ‘these advantages sliould be’ known, we may have the certainty, 
that they ‘could not'be made’ known by ourselves, without the risk of our 
ps tidiculotis. In like mantier, we may be, internally, very full of 
if Own importéirce, afd yet too desirous of the good opinion, even of dur 
iiiferiors, “to tfedt them with the scorg which We’ feel, or, to make a midre 
pers supposition, too humanely considerate of théir uneasiness, to shock 
i; by forcing ‘on them the painful feeling of their inferiority, however 
gracitying our félt superiority may be.to ourselves. Vanity, then, and 
thes, ane not to-be cdnfounded with the simple pride, which leads to thent, 
in‘gothe minds, but which may exist, and exist as readily without thém) 
as With them. ONG ibe , Ses Veen 
, "Thé.mere pleasure of excellence attairted,—thus separdted from the vai 
or haughtineés, that would lead to any ridiculous ox cruel display’ of itj—in- 
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- It ide in p! , therefore, or the pleasure of excellence, as a mer 
ghmotion, that moral error: consists, but in those «dl-ordered. 
may have led us to the pursuit of excellence, that is unworth 
and that cannot, therefore, shed any glory on our tainment 
desires are. fixed only: on excellence in what is good, ‘possible for us 
to feel too lively a pleasure, in the gratification of res." We may, 
indeed, become ridiculous, by ovr vanity in disp! our attainments,— 
and, which is far worse, we may exercise a sort of cruelty, in fir be | 
r others by our scorn, how imferior we eonsider them to ourselves ; but what - 
morally improper, in these cases, is in the vantty and the haughtines 

vivid delight, which we feel, in the acquisition of excellence, the atta 

ich is the great end, and the glorious labour, of virtue—an ong eller m4 
renders us more useful to mankind, and a nobler image of ‘t 

which created us. 

What renders the feeling of delight i in epielicinie attained, : 
merely, but praise-worthy, is then, a right estimate of those abje is 

2 are desirous of excelling. I need not say, that, to be proud of Aci 

Rheem in vice, implies the deepest degradation of our moral, and even of our 
intellectual ,—a degradation, far more complete and hopeless, than the 
Daniniaide ettthe same guilt, with the consciousness of imperfection. But 
on this species of pride, I surely need net dwell -'To be proud, h er, of 
eminence in what is frivolous only,-but not absolutely profligate,—itself 
implies no slight degree of moral degradation ; because it implies a blindness 
to those better qualities, that confer the only rp aaa which Virtue can 
covet, and God approve. 

These distinctions are the distinctions of the understanding and of the bint, 
—of the heart, in the noble -desires of which it may be conscious,—of the 
understanding, in that knowledge, by the*aequisition of which, we are able 
to open a wider field to our generous desires, and to promote more effectually 
their honourable purposes. . In this preparatory scene, we are placed to en- 
oy as much happiness, as ig consistent with the preparation for a nobler 

- world,—to diffuse to others all the happiness, which it is in our power to 
communicate to them,—and to offer to him, who made us, that best adora- 
tion, which consists in love of his goodness, and an-unremitting zeal, to execute 
the honourable charge which he has consigned to us, of furthering those 
great views of good, which men, indeed, may thus instrumentally promote, 
but which only the divine mind could hava originally conceived. In this 
glorion delegation, all. earthly, and, 1 may say, all eternal excellence con- 
sists. Wi ith whatever illusion human pride may delight to flatter itself, he is 
truly the noblest, in the sight of wisdom and of Heaven, however small hi 
share e of that adventitious grandeur, which in those who are mor 

reat, is nothing and less than ndthing, in those who are morally vile,—he1 
te papier who ane his perenne most sedulously, to the most ener us” 


s nature of ma yb #3 in, that we are proud of tl it,. which, if 
sidered without re objects that may be indirectly promoted by it, 
in itself, more ao contempt, than of our pride. The peace 
good order, and uently 1 e happiness of society, require, indeed, 
O or a should be ‘ to mere station, and to the ascidunadl a 
OL. il. 
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ion of wealth, and hereditary honours ; but ‘not re, that a 
ossess hese should conceive himself truly raised above others, i 
nly re gnity, which is more than a trapping, or form of courteou 
on, in the gaudy pageantries of the day. “If the great,” says Mas- 
on, ‘have no o glory, than that of their ancestors; if their titles afe 
their only vines iustweeall past ages, to find in them something that 
is worthy of our homage, their birth dishonours them, even in the estimation 
of the world. (The 


name is opposed by us to their person,—we read the 

histories that record the great deeds of their ancestors, and we demand of 
their unworthy successors the virtues, which formerly conferred s 

glory on their country. The weight of honeur, which they inherit, is 
but a burthen, that sinks them still lower to the ground. Yet, how vi 
every brow is the pride of their origin. They count the degrees o 
grandauni@tics which are no. more,—by. dignities, which they no | 
possess,—by actions, which they have not performed,—by ancestor 
vi the is indistinguishable dust is all that remains,—by monum 


which passing injuries of season after seasom have effaced; and 
think themselves superior to the rest of mankind, because they have é 
domestic ruins to mark the desolation of time, and-can | produce mor 
proofs other men of the vanity of all earthly things. h birth, it, will 

be rea lowed, is an illustrious prerogative, to which the consent of nations, 

in ev eriod of the world, has attached peculiar distinctions of honour. 
¥et it is a title only, not a virtue,—an engagement to glory, and a domestic 
lesson of the means by which it may be obtained,—not that which either 
constitutes glory or confers it. The succession of honour, which it seems 

to convey to us, perishes, and becomes extinct in us, if we inherit only the 
name, without inheriting also the virtues that rendered it illustrious. We sink, 
then, into the general mass of mankind, and begin, as it were, a new race. 
Our nobility belongs to our name only, and our person, in every thing which 

is truly our own, has as little ancestry,s the meanest of the crowd. 


“ Tota licet veteres exornent undique cere 
Atria, nobilitas sola est atque unica Virtus. 
Paulus, vel Cossus, vel Drusus, moribus esto! 
Hos ante effigies majorum pone tuorum ! 
Precedant ipsas illite ound virgas. _ 

Prima mihi debes animi bona ;—Sanetus haberi 


ntal character. If it be absurd, for man, to feel, as if he truly 
‘of actions, which were not his cwn,—of actions, we? 
uct, perhaps, in almost every instance, might be contr: 
complete opposition, than the conduct of his illustrious ance 
might have been contrasted with that of the mean and ignoble of their 
hen this mere contrast with vices like those of their offspring,-was 
ferred on themselves distinction,— > MSR BORN 


. 


. 


coram Lepidis male vivitur?— 
bellatorum, si luditur alea pernc 
lumantinos,—si dormire inci 
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if aro self-i 0, which usurps or claims the praise virtue i 
midst of vice, be, as it most truly is, an illusion, it must 
be remembered, that it is one, with which the general sentim 
accords, than with any other illusion of which cae 
—that though, in many unfortunate cases, it may be 
dividual who proudly receives the hemage, as to th 
offer it,—in other cases, its influence, even on the 


mating, and truly enneblings by the domestic Jessons and incitemients which 
esents; and that even in its political influence, the veneration thus at- 


lich it has produced, and the counteracting powers which it has op- 
to the aggressions of individual desp , been productive of more ad- 
e to society, than many of the sublimest abstractions of political wisdom, 
dvantages, of which those whio gave, and those who received the homage, 
vere, indeed, alike unconscious, and would probably have been regardless, 
sven if they had known them, but which didnot the less enter i con- 
templation of Him, who formed mankind, to feel “this almost uni -senti- 
1ent,- for nobler purposes than the mere gratification of the arrogance of a 
few, and the eae of many. «If, then, a pride, which has still at least 
some relation to virtue, or to what was counted virtue, however distant, in- 
volve absurdity;— what are we to think of those species of pride, 
no relation to virtue of any kind, which are founded on every frivo: 
perhaps on every vice, as if i it were the highest title to the applause of man- 
kind, to be of the least possible service to their interests? What shall we 
think of the mind of that man, who, endowed with a capacity of serving God 
by benefiting the world, in which he is placed to represent him, can derive 
dignity from the thought of having placed a button where a button never had. 
been placed beforé, whose face glows with a noble pride, as he walks’the 
streets with this new dignity,—and who derives from the consciousness of 
this button,—I will not say as much" happiness, for I will not ‘prostitute the 
noble word,—but, at least, as much self-complacency as is felt, in the hour of 
his glorious mortality, by the expiring combatant for freedom, or the martyr. 
So pleased are we with distinction, that there is nothing, however con- 
temptible, from which it is not in our power to derive sonee additional vanity, 
when we consider it as our own ;—a book, a withered flower, a dead insect, 
a bit of hard earth, confer on us a distinction which we think that every one 
must envy. If the book be the only known ‘copy‘of the most worthless edi~ 
i flower, the insect, the stone, the only specimens of their kind in 
which has the honour of possessing’ them, we are of as r 
ywn eyes, as the worthless things themselves. Man occu 
but little room in nature, but he has the secret of spreading him 
pe over onary thing belonging to him s—our house, our gar our ho 
our dogs, are parts of our own being. To praise them is to prai 
if we be very modest, and the praise very profuse, we alr 
panegyric, of which we are afraid of appearing vain. 


“The teatro is proud | : ee 
And wellbeqsth eagles 


on is a Christmas tale, 
Whose mistress is elt withasmack, — 
And friend received with thumps upon the-back,) 
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When thy sleek gelding nimbly leaps the mou 

# ene Ringwood opens on the tainted ground, 

_ Is that thy praise? Let Ringwood’s praise* alone ; 
ust Ringwood leaves each animal his own, 

: when a gipsy you commit, 
akes the clumsy bench with country wit,—~ 
you the dullest of dull things have said, 
ask pardon for the jest you made.”t 

ai . 

In all these cases, it is easy to see by how ready an identification of our- 
selves with every thing that belongs to us, we assume a praise, that belongs as 
little to ws as to any other human being. We are, with respect to our pos- 


sessions, like that Soul of the world, of which ancient poets and oa 


Josophers speak, that was supposed to be diffused in it every where and to ani- 
mate the whole. We exist, in like manner, in every thing which is ours, 
with a sort of omnipresent vanity ; and by the transfer to others of the mere 
trappings of our external state, we should not merely: sink in general estima- 
tion, but we should truly feel ourselves, in our ntortified pride, as if we had 
lost half, or more than half, of our little virtues and perfections. 

» To common minds, thatare unsuseeptible of higher pleasure, this pride of 
external things is at least a source of consolation ; and restores, in some mea- 
sure, that equilibrium, which might seem too vidlently broken by the existing 
differences of intellectual capacity. ‘Those who are absolutely incapable of 
feeling the beauties of a work of genius, are perfeetly capable of deriving all 
the pleasure which can be derived from the possession of a volume printed 
by an illustrious printer, and bound by the first binder of the age. ‘Those who 
cannot feel the beauty of the universe, as the manifestation of that tran- 
scendent excellence which created it, may be capable of feeling all the 
_eXcellence of a tulip or carnation, that differs from other tulips or carnations, 
‘by ‘some slight stain, which attracts no-eye but that of a florist, but which in- 
‘stantly attracts a florist’s eye, and fills him with rapture, if he be the fortunate 
possessor, and with envy and despair, if it be the property of another,—of a 
rival, perhaps, whom he had before the glory of vanquishing in a contest of 
+ Seema but whoris now to enjey the revenge of a triumph so much more 
glorious. 

. To ordmary minds, these little rivalries ud victories, and all the pride 
which is elevated by them, or depressed, may be considered as forming only 
a sort of feeble compensation for those greater objects of excellence, which 
-their microscopic eyes, that see the little as if it were great, but which can- 
not see the great itself, are incapable of appreciating, because, ‘in truth they 
incapable of perceiving them, How much more do they strike’ us, 
wever, when they exist in minds that are unquestionably capable of higher 
tainments, and that after enlightening the world, or regulating its political 
_ destinies, can stoop to be the friend of a boxer, or the rival, and, perhaps, 
in this, rivalry, the inferior of their own coachman or groom. _ & 
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“ Who would tot praisé Ratricio’s high desert, 
_. His hand unstain’d, his uncorrupted heart, 
His comprehensive head,—All interests weigh’d 
All Europe sav’d, yet Britain not betray’d ?— 
He thanks you not—His pride is in Piquette, 
. Newmarket fame, and em ea in a bet."$ 


* Fame—Orre. _ t Young’s Love of Famé, Sat. {. 
i Pope's Moral Bssays. Ep. 1. v. 8I—86 
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That such misplaced pride, in which the merit of real excellence is 
scarcely felt, in the vanity of some trifling accomplishment, or of feats which 
scarcely deserve the name even of accomplishments, however trifling, exists, 
not in the satirical pictures of poetry, only, but in real life, you must know 
too well from the biography of many distinguished carter to require any 
proofs or exemplifications of it; and though at first, perhaps, the pride may 
seem a very singular anomaly, in minds in which the general power of dis- 
crimination is manifestly of a high order, it is not very difficult, I think, t6 
detect at least tle ehief circumstance which tends to produce and fa- 
vour it. ‘ 

The pleasure of succéss, in any case, you must be aware, is not to be 
estimated only by the real value of that which is attained, but by this vajue 
combined with the doubifulness of the attainment, when it was régarded 
by us merely as an object of our desire. ‘To gain what we considered ouit- 
selves stre of gaining, is scarcely @ source of any very high satisfaction ;~+ 
to gain what we wished to gain, but what we had little thought of gaining; is 
a source of lively delight. He who has long led @ cabinet of statesmen, by 
his transcendent political wisdom, and who is sure of leading them, se as to 
obtain a ready sanction of every measure that may be proposed by him for 
the government of a nation, and thus, mdirectly perhaps, for the regulation 
of the fortune of the world, is not, on aécount of his mere political wisdortiy 
to be held as a better jockey or speedier calculator of ‘odds, at a gaming ‘ta- 
ble-—With this profound knowledge of the sources of finance, and of the 
relations of kingdoms, he is not as sure, therefore, of Newmarket fame and 
judgment in a bet, as he is of saving Europe, without betraying the interest 
of his own land ;—and though he May be far more skilful in making armies 
march, and navies appeat where navies most are wanted, he may not be 
able to bring down more birds of a covey, or have a much gréater chaneé 
of being in at the death of a fox, than the stupidest of those human animals, 
who spend their days in galloping after one. ‘There is a more anxious sus- 
pense, therefore, in these insignificant, or worse than insignificant attempts, 
than in the important councils which bis judgment and eloquence have been 
accustomed to sway; and consequently a livelier pleasure, when the sus+ 
pense has terminated favourably. ‘The superiority which he was to show in 
greater matters excited no astonishment, because it was anticipated by alls 
but to be: first when he was not expected to be first, is a delightful victor 
over opinion; and it is not very wonderful, therefore, that he should be in- 
duced to repeat what was peculiarly delightful, and be flattered by each 
renewal of success. It is only the ‘contrast of his high powers of 
which renders his exaltation, in the pétty triumph, so astonishing to os and 
yet it is, perhaps, ‘only because his i hem and eloquence are so transcen 
dent, as to leave no suspense whatever with respect to that political dominion 
which he is sure to exercise, that he is thus gratified, in so high a degree, by 
the petty triumphs, which are less certain, and therefore leave him the ex- 
citement of anxiety, and the pleasute of success. Had’ his intellectual 
powers been of a less high order, and less sure of their great objects, he 
would probably have been regardless of the little objects, which are relative* 
ly great to him, only because from their absolute littleness, they admit of 
wider competition. ; . un 

In defining pride, as a mere emotion, to be that feeling of vivid pleasure 
which attends the conscidusness of our excellence, 1 havé already remarked, 
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that the emotion, far from being blameable, ibn ike excellence is in things 
that are noble, is a proof only of that desire of excelling in noble things, 
which is a great. part of virtue; and,.without which, it is scarcely possible 
to conceive os the existence of virtue, since he surely cannot be virtuous 
who would willingly’ leave unattempted the attainment of a single possible 
moral excellence, in addition to those already attained; or who would not 
feel mortified, if he had suffered an opportunity of generous exertion to 
pass away im idleness. ‘The habit of virtue is, indeed, nothing more than 
the regular conformity of our aetions to, this desire of generous excellence ; 
and to desire the excellence, without feeling delight in each step of the glo- 
av gw to the attainment of it, is as little possible, as to feel the crav- 
ing, 


hunger, and yet to feel no gratification in the relief of the appetite. 
It, is only when the objects, in which we bave wished to excel, have been 
unworthy of the desire of beings formed for those great hopes which ulti- 
qmately await us, that the pleasure of.the excellence, as we have seen in the 
species of ridiculous pyide, to which I have alluded in the different illustra- 
tions offered to you, is itself unworthy of us. { 

. When I say, however, that in pride, as an emotion attending the oonscious- 
ness of excellence in noble pursuits, there is no mora] impropriety, since it 
is only the name for that pleasure which the virtuous must feel, cr cease to 
be virtuous, it may. be necessary to caution you against a misconception, 
inté which you might very readily fall. The pride of which I speak is a 
name for the emotion itself, and is limited to the particular emotion that 
rises at any moment on the contemplation of some virtuous excellence at- 
tained; with whjch limitation, it is as praiseworthy as the humility, which 
is oniy ,the feeling arising from a sense of inferiority or failure in the 
same great pursuit. But it is only, as limited to the particular emotion, that 
the praise which [allow to pride is justly referable to it. In the common 
yague use of the term, in which it is applied with a comprehensive variety 
Praca, not so much to the particular emotion, as to a prevalent dispo- 
sition of the mind to discover superiority in itself where it truly does not 
exist, and to dwell on the contemplation of the superiority where it does exist 
with an insulting disdain, perhaps, of those who are inferior ;—pride is un 
questionably a vice as degrading to the mind of the individual, as it is offen 
sive to that Great Being, who has formed the superior and the inferior, for 
mutual offices of benevolence, and who often compensates, by excellencies 
that are unknown to the world, the more glaring disparity in qualities which 
the world is quicker in discerning. ) 

The pride, then, or temporary feeling of pleasure, when we are con- 
» at any moment, that we have | as became us, is to be distinguish- 
ed from pride, as significant of general character, of a character which is 
truly as unamiable, as the pleasure which is felt even by the most humble in 
some act of virtuous excellence,and which is felt, perhaps, by them still 
more delightfully than by others, is, deserving of our approbation and our 
love. Strange and paradoxical, indeed, as it may seem, there can be little 
doubt, when we consider it, that pride, in this general sense, implies all that 
might be regarded as degrading in humility ; and that humility of character, 
on the contrary, implies what is most ennobling, or rather what is usually 
considered as most ennobling, in the opposite character. 
Pride and humility, as I have already remarked, are always relative terms; 
they imply a comparison of some sort, with an object higher or lower ; and 
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e mind, with ac excellence exactly the same, and with the same 
tive attainments im every one around, may thus be either proud or 
humble, as it looks above'or looks» beneath. ‘In the great scale of society, 
there is a continued rise from one &xcellence to another excellence, internal 
or external, intellectual or moral. Wherever we may fix, there is still some 
one whom we find superior or inferior, and these relations are mutually con- 
vertible as we ascend or descend. ‘The shrub is taller than the flower that 
grows “in its shade; the tree than the shrub; the rock than the tree; the 
mountain tan the single rock; and above all are the sum and the heavens. It 
is the same in the world of life. From that Almighty Being, who is the souree 
of all life, to the lowest of his creatures, what innumerable gradations may 
be traced, even if the ranks of excellence on our own earth,—each being 
higher than that beneath, and lower than that above; and thus all to all, 
objects at once of pride or humility, according as the comparison may be 
made with the greater or fith the less. 
Of two minds then possessing equal excellence which is the more noble? 
that which, however high the excellenee attained by it, has still some nobler 
excellence in view, to which it feels its own inferiority,—or that, which hav- 
ing risen a few steps in the ascent of intellectual and moral glory, thinks oe | 

of those beneath, and rejoices im an excellence which would appear to it 
little value if only it lifted a single glance’to the perfection above? Yet this 
habitual tendency to look beneath, rather than above, is the character of 
mind which is denominated pride! while the tendency to look above rather 
than below, and to feel am inferiority, therefore, which others perhaps, do not 
perceive, is the eharacter which is denominated humility. It is false, then, or 
even extravagant to say, that humility is truly the nobler ; and that pride, which 
delights in thé contemplation of thé abject things beneath, is truly in itself 
more abject than that meekness of heart, which is humble because it has 
greater objects, and which looks with reverence to the excellence that is 
above it, because it is formed ith a capacity of feeling all the worth of 
that excellence which iit reveres ? , nw 
It has, accordingly, been the universal remark of all who make any re- 
marks whatever, that it is not in gréat and permanent excellence that we 
expect to find the arrogant airs of superiority, but in the more petty or sud- 
den distinctions of the little great. It is not the man of &cience who is 
proud, but he who knots inaccurately a few unconnected facts, which he 
dignifies with the name of science, and ‘of which he forms, perhaps, what he 
ispleased to dignify, by a similar misnomer, with the name of a theory, to 
the astonishment and admiration of others, a very little more ignorant than 
hitnself. She, whose personal charms are acknowledged by ‘a whole ae 
polis, and the wit who delights the wise and the learned, may have no 
slight pride, indeed, but they are very likely to be surpassed in pride by the 
_ Wit and the Beauty of a country town, as much as they may truly surpass 
them in all the attractions on which the pride is founded. oe 
“J have read,” says Montesquieu, “in the relation of the voyage of one 
of our vessels of discovery, that some of the crew having landed on the 
coast of Guinea to purchase some sheep, were led to the presence of the 
sovereign, who was administering justice to his people under a trees He was 
on his throne, that is to say, on a block of wood, on which he sat with all 
the dignity of the Mogul. He had three or four guardswith wooden pikes, 
and a large umbrella served him fora canopy.’ His whole royalornaments, 
Ca 
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vings. This prince, still more vain than misera 
they spoke much about him in France. He thought that his name coul 

not fail to be ried from one pole to the other ; and, unlike that conqueror 
of whom it was said, that he put all the earth to silence, he believed, for 
his part, that he set all the universe a talking. * so aie 

“When the Khan of Tartary has dined, a herald cries out, that now all 
the sovereigns of the earth may gosto dinner as soon as they please; and 
this barbarian, whose banquet is only a little milk, who has ne hause, and 
who exists but by plunder, looks upon all the kings of the world as his 
slaves, and insults them regularly twice a day.” 

Such, is. the ignorafice from which -pride usually flows. ‘The child, the 
savage, the illiterate,—who, in every stage of society, are intellectually sa~- 
wages,—have feelings of self-complacent exyltation, which, ludicrous as they 
may seem to those who consider from aanore elevated height the little at- 
fainments that may have given birth to those proud emotions, are the natural 
result of the very ignorance to which such proud emotions seem so very 
little suited. To him who has just quitted a jail, every step is an advance 
that is easily measured; but the more advanced the progress, the legs rela- 
tively does every step appear. ‘The child, at almost every new lesson which’ 
he receives, may be considered as nearly doubling his little stock of know- 
ledge; and he is not the last himself to feel, that his knowledge is thus 
doubled, or at least, that those who are but a little bebind him have scarcely 
half as much wondrous Wisdom as is heaped in his-own little brain. What 
is true of the child in years is true of the child in science, whatever his 
years may be; and to increase knowledge, far from increasing the general 
pride of the individual, is often the surest mode of diminishing it. It isethe 
same with all the arts and sciences, corisidered as one great stock of excel- 
lence. He whose whole attention has been devoted. to any*one of these 
will aun some risk of a haughty exultation, which is not felt by those, who 
with equal, or perhaps greater excellence in that one, are acquainted 
with what is excellent in other sciences, or other arts. The acco ed 
philosopher and man of letters, to whom the great names of all who have 
been eminent in aneient and modern times, in alk the nations in which the 
race of man has risen to glory, are familiar, almost like the names of those 
with whom he is living in society, —who has thus eonstantly before his mind 
images of excellence of the, highest order, and who, even in the hopes 
which he dares to form, feels how small a contribution it will be in his power 
to add to the great imperishable stock of human wisdom,—may be. proud 
indeed ; but his pride. will be of a sort that is tempered with humility, and 
will be humility itself, if compared with the pride of a pedant or sciolist, 
who thinks, that in adding the result of some little discovery which he may 
have fortunately made, he is almost doubling that mass of knowledge, in 
which it is scarcely perceived as an element. 

_ Pride, then, as a character of self-complacent exultation, is not the pre- 
vailing cast of mind of those who are formed for genuine excellence. He 
who is formed for genuine excellence, has before him an ideal perfection, 
—that semper melius aliquid,—which makes excellence itself, however ad- 

irable, to those who measure it only with their weaker powers,—seem, to 


3 Own mind, as with what he has ever in his own mental vision, 
a sort of failure....He thinks less of what he has done, than of what it 
_* 
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ssible to do;- he is not so much proud of merit attained,,as 

of amerit that has not yet been SDAne be him. " 

his way, that the very religion, which ennobles man, leads him not 

pride, but to humility. It elevates,him from the smoke and dust of earth ; 

mut it elevates him val the darkness, that he may see better the grea 

Jeights which are above him. «It shows him not the mere excellence of 
frail creatures, as fallible as himself, but excellence, the very concep 
tion of which is the highest effort that can be made by man; exhibiting thus 
constantly, what it will be the only honour worthy of his nature to imitate, 
however faintly, and checking his momentary pride, at every step of his 
glorious progress, by the brightness and the vastness of what is still before 
him. ; 

May I not add to these remarks, that it is in this way, we are to account 
for that Aumility, which is so peculiarly a part of the Christian character, as 
contrasted avith the geperal pride which other systems either recommend or 
allow. ‘The Christian religion is, indeed, as has been often sarcastically said 
by those who revile it, the religion of the humble in heart; but it is the 
religion of the humble, only because it presents to our contemplation a 

Pe excellence than was ever before exhibited to man. 
The proud leok down upon the earth, and see nothing that creeps upon 
‘Beplsee more noble than themselves. ‘The humble look upward to their 
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~ Gentiemen, my remarks on the emotions of Pride and Humility, —those 

vivid feelings which attend the belief of our excellence or su eriority, in 

any circumstances, interpal or external,—brought to a conclusion; in my last 

Lecture, the observations which | had to offer, on one set of‘our emotions,— 

* those which I have termed immediate, that arise from the consideration of 
objects as present, or not involving, at least, any necessary reference to 
tame. 
‘ 

The emotions, which, according to the general principles of our arrange- 
ment, we are next to consider, are those which relate to objects as past ;— 
the conception of some object of former pleasure or pain, being essential to 
the complex feeling. To this set of emotions, accordingly, I have given 
the name of retrospective. 

These may be subdivided, as they relate to others, and to ourselves. 

Our retrospective emotions, which relate to others, are anger for evil in- 
flicted, and gratitude for good conferred,—to which emotions, as complex 
feelings, in all their variety, the conception of evil, as past, or of good, as 


past, is, you will perceive, essential. | : 
r jose, which relate to ourselves, ae either simple regret or satisfacti a. 
pi 2 ad > T . ’ Va wah ? ? 
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that arises from the consi ion of any eve 
may have been productive of joy or sorro may promise or 

be produetive of bi.” ca that moral re 
ference to our own past conduct or desires ;—of the former of whi 
regret that is felt by us, when we look back on our moral delinquencie 
Meese is the common appropriate name; while the latter, the satis! 
with which we review our past actions or Wishes, has no strict appropri 
name, corresponding with the opposite term remorse ; but is sometimes Cal 
ed *self-approbation,—sometimes included in that sp td of general 
and happy comprehension, a good conscience. Whatever name we may 
give to it, however, it is easily understodd, as that emotion, which bears to 
our remembrance of our virtuous actions the relation, which remorse bears 
to the remembrance of our actions of an opposite character. 

mt i 

I proceed, then, to the consideration of our retrospective emotions, in the 
order in which I have now mentioned them. 

The first of these is Anger. Anger is that emotioh of instant displeasure 
which arises from the feeling of jnjury done, or the discovery of injury i 
terided,—or, in many cases, from the discovery of the mere omissior 
good offices, to which we conceived ourselves entitled,—though this 
omission may’ itself be regarded as a species of injury. It is usually, 
may say universally,—certainiy, at least, almost universally, follow 
another emotion, which constitutes the desire-of inflicting evil of some s 
in return ; but this, though resulting from the feeling of instant displeasure,— 
so immediately resulting from it, as to admit, in ethics, and in common dis- 
course, of being combined with it in one simple term—is not %o be con- 
founded with it, as the same, in any analysis, at least in any minute philos« 
phic analysis, which we may make of our emotion. The evil felt 
dislike, the desire of retaliation—however rapidly they may succe 
hewever closely and permanently they may continue afterwards to c 
one complex state of mind, are still originally distinct. The pri 
tion of anger involves the instant displeasure merely, with the noti 
done or intended, and is strictly retrospective : the resentment, or re 
which is only a longer continued resentment, if we were to consider it 
out any regard to this primary displeasure which gives birth to it, would be 
referred by us to that other set of our emotions, which I have termed pri 
spective. It is a desire, as much as any other of our desires. But thoug! 
in our minute philosophic analysis, this distinction of the two successive states 
of mind is necessary, it is not necessary, in considering the feeling of re- 
sentment in its moral relations; and, in the few remarks which I have 
to offer on it, I shall, therefore, consider the instant displeasure itself, and 
the desire of returning evil, as one emotion, To estimate fully the impor-. 
tance of this principle of our constitution, we must consider man, not merely 
as he exists, in the midst of all the securities of artificial police, but as he has 
existed in the various stages which have marked his progress in civilization. 

The existence of the race of men in*society, wherever men are to be 
found, does not proves; more powerfull the intention of our Creator, that 
we should form with each, other a social communion, than the mere conside- _ 
ration of the faculties and affections of our mind,—of all which constitutes 

th of our manhood, when each individual has treasured, in his own 
acquisitions of many generations preceding,——and of a thich 
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@ we our infancy, w ut for the shelter of the 
which we were bo 2 could n existed for a single, day. 
man is formed ciety—bofn in it, living in it, g in it, 

“excellence of society itself is progressive. Even in its best state 
“legal refinement, when offences and the punishment of offences, corre- 
jad with the nicest, proportion which human disc cernment can be suppos 
asure or devise, it is scarcely possible that the united strength of the 
community should be so exactly adapted to every possibility of injury, as to 
leave no crime without its corresponding punishment ; and as the social 
system exists “apes, and still more as it has existed for ages, the injuries, 
for which legal redress is, or can be received, bear but a very small propor- 
tion in number to the injuries which might be done, or even which are done, 
without any means of such adequate reparation. _ Nature, however, has not 
formed man for one stage of society only; she ‘has formed him for all its 
stages,—_from the rude and gloomy fellowships of the cave and the forest, 
to all the tranquillity and refinement of the most splendid city. It was 
necessary, therefore, that he should be provided with faculties and passions, 
itable to the necessities of every stage,——that in periods, when there was 
otection from without, that could *saye’ him from aggressions, there 
be at least some protection within,—some principle, which might give 
ditional vigour, when assailed, and whieh from the certainty of this 
al vigour of resistance, might render attack formidable to the assail- 
3 and thus save at once from guilt, and from the consequences of guilt, 
e individual who otherwise might have dared to ‘be unjust, and the indi- 
vidual who would have suffered from the unjust invasion. 

What human wants required, that alk foreseeing Power, who is the guar- 
dian of our infirmities, has supplied to human weakgess. There is a princi- 

in our mind, which is to us like a constant protector,—which may slum- 
eed, but which slumbers only at seasons when its yigilance would be 
b ich awakes, therefore, at the first appearance of unjust intention, 
becemes more watchful and more vigorous, in proportion to the 
he attack which it ha8 to dread. What should we think of the 
ante of nature, if, when aggression was threatened against the weak 
med, at a distance from ae aid of others, there were instantly and 
miy, by the intervention of some wonder-working power, to rush 
the hand of the defenceless, a sword or other weapon of defence? And 
‘this would be but a feeble assistance, if comp with that which we 
ive from those simple emotions which heaven aused to rush, as it 
were, into our mind for repelling every attack. W would be a sword in 
the trembling hand of the infirm, of the aged,—of him whose pusillanimous _ 
spirit shrinks at the very appearance, not of danger mefely, but even of the 
arms, by the use .of which danger might be averted, and to whom, conses 
quently, the very sword, which he scarcely knew how te grasp, would be an 
additional cause of terror, ‘not an instrument,of defence’and safety? The 
mstant anger, which arises, does moré than many such weapons. It gives 
the spirit, which knows how to make a weapon of ,every thing, or which, of 
itself, does, without a weapon, what even a thunder-bolt would be powerless 
to do, in the shuddering grasp of the coward. When anger rises fear ws 
gone ;—there is no coward, for all are brave. Even bodily infirmity seems 
to yield to it, like the very infirmities of the mind, The old sabi 
—e- again; the weakest, vigorous, . yl aes 
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This effect the emotion of anger produces, at the very time of aggr 


and, though no other effect were to arise from it, even this would be 
salutary 9m this transient effect is trifling, compared with its perm 
effects. this momentary feeling were all, the contest would be a 
y mere degrees of force; and‘ the weaker, whatever accession of powel 
d courage he might receive*from the emotion which animated him, if the» 
additional strength which the anger gave to his arm and to his heart, did not 
raise’ him to an equality with his unjust assailant, though he might not sink 
till after a longer struggle, would still sink wholly and hopelessly. It is the 
long-remaining resentment.that outlasts, not the momentary violence of emo- 
tion only, but all the evil consequences of the injustice itself, which renders 
the anger even of the weakest formidable, because it enables them to avail 
themselves, even at the most distant period, of aid, before which all the 
strength of the strongest individual must shrink into nothing. There is a 
community, to the whole force of which the injured may appeal; and there 
is an emotion in his breast which will never leave him till that appeal be 
made. ‘Ime and*space, which otherwise might have afforded impunity to 
the aggressor, are thus no-shelter for his delinquency ; because resentment 
is of every place and of every .tithe$ and the just resentment of a single. 
individual may become the wrath and the vengeance of a nation. He who? 
is attacked on some lonely plain, where no human eye is present with him, 
but that dreadful eye which’ looks only to threaten death, no arm but that 
dreadful arm whieh is Jifting the dagger, has eyes and arms, which at the 
distance, perhaps, of many years, are to be present, as it were, at the very 
deed of that hour, for his relief, or at least, for his avengement. A crime, 
perpretrated on the farthest spot’ df the globe, that is subject to our sway, 
may have its retribution here, a retribution as dreadful as if all the multitude 
who assemble to witness it had been present at the very moment, on the ver 
spot, where the crime was cofmmitted,—or had come, at a single eall, for 
help, with the omnipotence of a thousand arms, to the succour of the injured. 
It is necessary, thereforey for deterring ugjust provocation, that man shoulc 
not feel anger merely, but should be capdble of ‘retaining the resentment ti 
he can bortow that general aid-of the community, to whieh, in the instant 
of any well planned villany, it would, probably, be in vain to look. The 
wrath of a single mdividual, and of the weakest and most defenceless indi- 
vidual, may thus carry with,it as much terror as the wrath of the strongest, 
or even Of a’ whole arnty of the strong. *. 
Such is anger, as felt by the individual aggrieved. But when a crime is 
very atrocious, the anger i8 not confined to the individual directly aggrieved. 
There rises in the mind of others an emotion, net so vivid, perhaps, but of 
the same kind, involving the same instant dislike of the injurer, and followed 
by the same eager desire of punishment for the atrocious offence. In this 
case, indeed, we seldom. tif of applying to the emotion the term anger, 
which is reserved’ for the emotion of the injured individual. We term it 
rather indignation ; but though the name be different, and though the ac- © 
companying notions of personal or foreign injury be also different, the emo- 
tion itself may be considered as similar. It certainly is not the mere feeling 
of moral disapprobation, but, combined with this moral disapprobation, a 
vivid dislike, which all.who have felt it may remember to have resembled 
the vivid dislike felt by them in cases in which tliey have themselves been 
injured, and a desire of vengeanéé’on the offender as instant, and often as 
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ardent, as when the injury was personal to themselves. ‘The difference, as 
I before said, is in the accompanying conceptions, not in the mere emotion 
dtself. In periods of revolutionary tuntult, when the passions Chay rne, and 
even, in many instances, their most virtuous passions, are t adful in- 
struments of which the crafty avail tliemselves, how powerfully is this in- 
ence of indignation exemplified in the impetuosity of their vengeance! 
dignation is then truly anger. ‘The demagogue has only to circulate 
some tale of oppression; and each rushes almost instantly sto the punish- 
ment of a crime, in which, though the injury had actually been committed, 
he had no personal interest, but which is felt by each as a crime against 
himself. “If it was in our power to trace back our erhotions through the 
whole long period of our life, to our boyhood and our infaney, we should 
find, probably, that our most vivid feelings of éarly resentment, if I may use 
that term in such a case, were not so much what is commonly termed anger, 
as what is more commonly termed indignation. Our deep and lasting wrath, 
in our nursery, is not against any one who exists afound us, but against the 
cruel tyrant, or the wicked fairy, or the robber, or the murderer, in some 
» tale or ballad. Little generosity, in after-life, can be expected from him, 
who, on first hearing, as he leans on his mother’s knee, the story of the 
Babes in the Wood, has felt no swell of anger, almost to bursting of the 
heart, against the “guardian uncle fierce,” and who does not exult in the 
punishment, which afterwards falls on that treacherous nfurderer, with a 
triumph more delightful than is felt by the most vindictive in the complete 
gratification of their own personal revenge. 
~ How truly is this virtuous indignation of the youthful heart described by 
Beattie, in the glance of stern vindictive joy which brightened the tear of 
the future Minstrel*when the beldame related to him that vengeance of 
heaven which forms the catastrophe of this tale ‘ of woes :’— 
“ A trifled smile of stern vindictive joy . 
3 ’ Brighten’d, one moment, Edwatd’s starting tear. 
3 53 But why should goldyman’s feeble mind decoy, 
fe bg __. And Innocence thus die, by doom severe ? 
O, Edwin! while thy heart is yet sincere, 
TW assaults of discontenteand doubt wepel. fs 
Dark, even at noontide, is oux mortal sphere ; 
_ But let us hope ;—to doubt is to rebeb; 
Let us exult, in hope that all shall yet-be well. 
Nor be thy generous ¢rdignation check’d, . « 
. Nor check'd the tender tear to misery given ; 


From guilt’s contagious power shall that protect, 
This soften and refine the séul for heaven.”* * 


+ .It is by such generous indignation, indeed, that virtue is protected from 
the contagion of guilt, or rather, without such indignation, there is already no 
virtue to be protected. 
__ If the little heart in such a case, can pause, and think, this injury was not 
done to me, it may, with equal temptation, in maturer years, unless saved by 
terror of punishment, be guilty of the very crime, which, as the crime of 
another, excites in it so little emotion. abn 

The indignation, then, of mankind, may be considered as co-operating 
with the anger of the injured individgal ; but; unless in very atrocious cases, 
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the general indignation is slight and faint, in comparison with the vividness 
of resentment in the individuals It is always sufficient, however, to sympa- 
thize with bim; and this is sufficient for that just purpose which nature had 
in view. has provided one whose quick and permanent resentme 
will lead him not to let injustice eseape unpunished; and she has provided, 
in the community, feelings, which readily accord with the direction of the 
united power of the state, against the injurer of a single individual. If there 
had been no,such feelings of sympathetic anger, it may very easily be sup- 
posed that compassion for tle criminal, who was afterwards to suffer for his 
offence, would, in many cases, obtain for him impunity; if, on the other 
hand, the indignation of the community were in every case equal to the 
original wrath of the individual directly injured, no opportunity could be af- 
forded for the calm defence of innocence unjustly suspected. ‘To have the 
punishment of guilt,.it would be enough to have appeared to be guilty. In 
this universal frenzy of resentment, too, it is very evident that not even a 
single individual in a nation could enjoy tranquillity for a moment. His 
whole life must, in that case, be a life of rage and vexation. ‘ Omnis ill, 
per iracundiam moeroremque vita transibit. Quod enim momentum erit, , 
quo non improbandd videat? Quoties processerit domo, per sceleratos, 
illi, avarosque, et prodigos, et impudentes, et ob ista felices, ncedendum erit. 
Nusquam oculi ejus flectentur, ut non quod indignentur inveniant.” The 
zeal of the Knight of La Mancha, who had many giants to vanquish, and 
many captive princesses to free, might leave him still some moments of 
peace ; but, if all the wrongs of all the injured were to be felt by us as our 
own, with the same ardent resentment and eagerness of revenge, our knight- 
errantry would be far more oppressive ; and though we might kill a few 
moral giants, and free a few princesses, so many more would still remain, 
unslain and unfreed, that we should have little satisfaction, even in our few 
successes. 

How admirably provident, then, is the Author of our nature, not merely 
in the emotions with the susceptibility of which he has endowed us, but in 
the very proportioning of these emotions, so as to produce the greatest 
good, at the least expense, even of momentary suffering. Some vivid feel- 
ing of resentment there must be, that the delays which may occur in the 
infliction of vengeance, may not save the guilty from punishment; but this 
vivid feeling, which must exist somewhere, nature, in ordinary cases, confines 
to the single breast of the sufferer. Some feelings of general sympathy with 
the resentment of the injured, there must also be,—that the strength of 
society may be readily transferred to him, for the punishment of the injurer; 
and these general feelings Nature has formed to be of such a kind, as may 
be sufficient for the purpose which they are to answer, without being too 
vivid, to distract the attention of the multitude from their own more impor 
tant concerns. The good which nature wills, is attained; and is attained 
by means which are as simple as they are efficacious. : 

We have seen, then, the advantages which arise from that part of our 
mental constitution, by which individuals are capable of resentment, when 
personally injured, and of indignation when the injury has no direct rela- 
tion to themselves. But resentment, admirable as it is, as a check even to 
that guilt which is not afraid of conscience or of God, may yet, in unfortu- 
nate dispositions, be a source of endle§s vexation to the individual who feels 
it, and to all those who live around him. It may arise too soon,—it may be 
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disproportroned to the offence,—it may be transferred from the guilty to the 
innocent,—it may be too long protracted. 

It may arise too soon; or rather, it may arise when a little reflection 
‘would have shown that it ought not to have arisen. In the Mc ourve of 
society, it must often unavoidably happen, that there may be apparent in- 
jury, without any real desire of injuring. We may consider that evil as 
intentional which was not intended; we may consider that as an insult, which 
was said, perhaps, with a sincere desire of correcting, as gently as possible, 
some imperfection, which is not less an imperfection, because we shrink 
from hearing of it. To distinguish what simply gives us» pain, from that 
which was: intended to give us unnecessary pain, is no easy task, in many 
cases, and in all cases requires some reflection. According as the emotion 
of anger,—at least any displeasure more lasting than a single moment,— 
precedes or follows this due reflection, it is to be viewed, therefore, in a 
very different light. ‘The disposition which becomes instantly angry, without 
reflection, on the slightest semblance of injury, is, in common language, as 
you know, termed passionate. 

Another form of a passionate diSposition, arising, indeed, from the same 
cause, is that which involves the next error, which I have stated with re- 
spect to resentment, the disproportion of the anger and the offence. He who 
does not pause, even to weigh the circumstances, cannot be sapposed to 
pause to measure: the extent of injury. He feels that he is injured, and all 
his anger bursts out instantly on the offender. It is this disproportion; in- 
deed, which is the chief evil of what is commonly termed passion. Sonte 
— slight displeasure there may be, even when anger, in its violence, 
would be immoral and absurd. Yet such is the infirmity of our nature, that 
it is often no slight. triumph over our weakness, to forgive a trifle with as 
much magnanimity, as that with which we have forgiven greater injuries 
He who has truly pardoned. in heart, as well as in profession, the political 
rival who has displaced him, may yet be very angry with his steward or his 
groom; and it is no small panegyric of woman to be mistress of herself, 
though china fall. 

‘To what cause, or causes, are we to ascribe this quickness of anger, on 
small occasions, when, if the occasion had been greater, the resentment 
would have been less? This apparent anomaly in our emotion seems to 
me to arise chiefly, or wholly, from three causes. In the first place, any 
great mjury is felt by us immediately as an injury,—as an important event 
in our life—an occasion on which we have to act a part—and if we have 
any virtue whatever, our whole system of practical ethics comes before us. 
We remember that we ought to forgive, and we think of this duty, merely 
because the importance of the injury makes us feel, that, on such an occa- 
sion, we are heroes of a little drama, and must walk majestically across the 
stage. : 

In the second place I may remark, that great offences seldom occur, 
without some litthe warning of suspicion, which puts us on our guard, and pre- 
vents, therefore, sudden exasperation. But what warning is there, that a 


i. cup is to be broken, or a pair of spectacles mislaid ? 


Still more important than these, however, though perhaps less obvious, 
Seems to me the cause which I have last to mention, that any great offence 
is of course a great evil, and that the magnitude of the evil, therefore, oc- 
cupies us as much,.as our resentment, and thus lessens the vividness of the 
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mere fe of resentment, by dividing, as it were, its interest with that of 
other intermingled feelings. An injury which deprives us of half our estate, 
presents to us many objects of thought, as well as the mere image of the 
Injurer. But when a servant, in his excessive love of order, has laid out of 
our way a volume which we expected to find on our table, or has negligently 
suffered the newspaper to catch fire, which he was drying for us, the evil 1s 
not sufficiently great to occupy or distract us; and we see, therefore, the 
peels mm oral atrocity of the neglect itself, or of that over-diligence, 
whichis often as teasing in its consequences as neglect. 

Any one of these causes, operating singly, might bé sufficient, perhaps, to 
explain what seems at first, as I bave said, so very strange an anomaly ; and 
their influence, as may well be supposed, is far more powerful, when they 
operate, as they usually operate together. The little evils which fret us 
most, then, we may perhaps venture to conclude, produce this seemingly dis- 
proportionate effect, as being those, in which we do not feel that we have 
any great part to act—which are so sudden as to have given us no warning— 
_° which there is not sufficient injury, to divert our fretfulness from the 
immediate object, by the sorrow which might otherwise have mingled with 
our wrath. 

A third error, with respect to this emotion, consists in transferring it from 
the guilty to the innocent. ‘The species of disposition which has this charac- 
ter, is what is commonly termed peevish or fretful. Some trifling circum- 
startce of disappointed hope or mortified vanity, has disturbed that serenity 
which was before all smiles ; and for half a day, or perhaps for many days, 
if the provocation have been a very little more than nothing, no smile i i 
to be seen. He whose unfortunate speech, or action, produced this clisege, 
may already be at the distance of’ many miles ; but he is represented by every 
person and every thing that meets the eye of the offended ; and the wrath which 
he deserved, or did not deserve, is poured out, perhaps, in greater profusion 
than if he were actually present. It might then, indeed, have been a thunder 
shower, which falls heavily for a while, but leaves afterwardsa clear sky. It is 
now a fog, which lours, and chills, and which, in lasting long and dismally, seems 
only to threaten a still longer and more dismal darkness. 'To a disposition of 
this sort, no voice is soft, and no look is kind ; the very effort to sooth it is 
an insult; every delightful domestic affection is suspended,—the servants 
tremble,—the very children scarcely venture to approach, or steal past in si- 
lence, with-a beating heart, and rejoice in having escaped,—the husband finds 
business to occupy him, in his own apartment, the instant and urgent neces- 
sity of which he never dis¢overed before; and all this consternation and 
misery, have arisen, perhaps from the negligence of a waiting-maid, who has 
placed a flower, or a feather, or a bit of lace, a quarter of an inch higher or 
lower than it ought to have been : 

“ How soft is Silia! fearful to offend : 1 A 
The frail one’s advocate, the weak one’s friend. * 4 
Sudden, she storms, she raves! You tip the wink, + sar 
But spare your censure: Silia does not drink, 


All eyes may see from what the change arose ; p 
All eyes may see—a pimple on her nose.” ug wth, . 


pal 2 
“We have seen, then, the nature of that character of anger, which is . 

rmed passionate, in its two varieties. We have seen, also, the nature o: 

_* Pope’s Maral Eesays, Ep. IT. v. 29, 30, Aas 
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that* other kindred character, which is usually termed peevish or fretful. 
There yet remains to be considered by us, one other form or character of 
excess in this emotion. “a ‘3 _ 
This fourth moral error, with respect to resentment, of which I spoke, is 
when jt is too long protracted. The disposition, in that case, is Said to be 
revengelul;—a ‘disposition still more’ inconsistent with the moral excellence of 
man, than even that silly fretfulness of which I last spoke. The very reason 
of the peevish, is, for the time obscured, as much as their Serenity ; and, if 
this obseurity could be removed, so that they might see things as they are, 
they probably would cease to express, abd even to feeltheir petty displeasure. 
‘The revengeful have not, indeed, the folly of punishing the innocent for: the 
offerice of the guilty; but’ they pumisly the-guilty, even when ‘the guilt has 
been expiated, with respeet to them, by every atonement which the injurer 
tould offer } or they punish ‘as guilt, what implied no malicious intention ; and 
this they do, net umreflectingly and blindly; but with abi understanding: as 
quick to discern, ‘as it is vigorous toexeeute, Man is-too frail: in’ his wishes 
and actions to méasure ‘the offences of others’ with a‘rigid hand. “ Mali 
inter malos vivifnus.” The very revenge which he seeks is a condemnation 
of hitnself. , When he looks into his own mind, is it possible for bitn-to say, 
Let there be no forgiveness for offence, but let all who have violated what is 
right, suffer the panishment of their wrong, in the’ same proportion, in which 
I now measure out punishment? Would no lurking remembrance of*evil, on 
his part, check such 4 general wish as this? and, if he éould not venture on 
the generdl wish which rhust include his ewn punishment, “how andacious 
must. be that arm, whieh, exposed alike to the cloud that hangs over all, 
would yet calf down, the thunderbolt to destroy whatever is beneath it! For 
man to be réverigeful,*is as if a criminal, confined With his 4ecomplices, and 
speedily to be brought.to judgment, should; i some petty mialice, against one 
of his fellow-captives, appeal. to the speedier vengearice of those very laws, 
‘which all had violated, and which, falling in vengeance ‘on the head of one, 
must falhupon the head ofall. : a 
Nature, as I have already said, has formed man susceptible of resent- 
meat, that the wicked, who fear only man, may have something to fear ; but 
she has formed man to be placable, because long continued resentment would 
be itself an evil more severe’ than that-which it avenges. He, theréfore, who 
knows not bow to forgive—whose gloomy heart preserves even’ in age, the 
résentment of youth, ened by the penitence of the offender, by his 
b oma by his very misery, is to us like some dreadful being of another race, 
t walks the earth cursing and accursed ;~Wwe shun him, as we would fly 
from some malignant spirit, who, by. looking upon us, could transfuse into us 
the venom which he feels ;—Wwe ‘have no sympathy for him ;—our only syfpia- 
thies ate with the object of his vengéance,—with that very objéct, on whorh, 
in other years, we could have delighted to see the vengeance fall. 
~ Such, then, are the.abuses of that emotion, which, for the good of méab- 
kind, when not thus abused, ‘Heaven has‘placed in every heart. ‘The re- 


» sentment,. therefore, which Heaven allows only for the good that arises 
ay 1 it, is limited by the ot hature of this gdod. It is, im the first’ place, 
* a resentment, which pauses, | il it have considéred’ the citcumstatves,” in 


which the s “Injury has been done,—in the second ‘place, a resent- 
SRA ee 
proportioned tore offence.-in'the third plage, a resenenent, which limits 
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. wrath to.the. guilty object,—and i in the fourth place, a resentment, 
“easy to be appeased,—-which does not seek, revenge, when, the. g00 “i 
society would not suffer by the forgiveness,-—and which .sees im penitence, 
when the penitence is manilpgily sincere,—not an gbject of Aatred, but an 
object of love. 

. Such is the inhirmity. of.our nature, that there i is far more reason to, appre- 
hend, i in every case, that we may have erred in the excess of our resentment, 
than in defect of its and there canbe no question, which cof these errors js 
the less dangerous to the tranquillity of the individual, He may be very 
happy, whose resentment scarcely reaches that point, to which the. 

,of those around would accompany him ; but he cannot be happy, rine a 

ve resentments go.far beyond that point, It is of the utmost adv 

refore, for our own peace, that we should learn, 4s much as possible, wo 

ard the little vexations which we may; or rather must, often meet, fidip 

ill humour of others,.or from the crossings and _jarrings of interests oppo- 
ae to our own, with the same patience with which we bear the oc asioual 
fogs of our changeful sky. * The caprites of man are as little at isposal 
as the. varieties of the seasons. , Not to lay our account with these fuga i 
_ VeXation%, isa folly very similar to that of expecting in-winter, all ‘the ers 
and sushine,of spring, and of lamenting, that the snows and s scl whi oe 
fallen every where else, should have fallen.on our little garden. , 

.« 1 vail not affirm, that man.can ever arrive.at the stoical ma aaaamty of 
bejng able to say, with respect to every unjust aggression to W e 
be exposed, “ No one can be guilty of a crime, that is great bet to. d 
worthy ef my emotion”—Niullius, tanta nequitia est, ut motu mieo digné sit.” 
But we may be-sure, of this at least, that’ the more neagly we appro: 
that magnanimity, the more. do we save from disquietude our own ha iness, 
and very probably too, the happiness of all around gh 
__“ It is,itpossible for you'to be injured,” says a, French morafisty with’ a 
sententiousness worthy of Seneca,—“‘it.is impossible for you tobei ryured, but 
in your property, or in your self-love. If you are injured in ar: pea 


pene ° defend you, and you may say of him who has injur wae is 


unjust ; he yall.be weaker than I, Jf you ate boty in your ve, tl 
coach. which are directed against you must be either’ wel fact 
Hie are well founded, why have. resentment against a wa w 
eel the necessity of being wiser or better than you were bef ore. 
proaches are not well founded, 1 your conscience sacar 3 
yexafion can arise in the mind of him who looks bac virtu 
delighted him when present, and delight him still i in. e Fi seh ) 
,reproaches are those either of a friend, or-of | an enemy fa re. od re- 
proaches. of a friend, say to, yourselves, he.is my friend ; he could not . 
to offend mee If they are the reproaches, of an,eremy, say to oat 
this is what I should have expected : and why, thea, Houle an pen me, 
as if it were something new ? Has Joe spemy carried bs atred ‘ag ~ 
= so far as.to be guilty of a crime ?, You are areas i wéll avengec 
Phe emotion opposite to. that of resentinent is ar ratitude,—that delighefi 
“emotion of love to him who has conferred a kindness qn, 1e. yer eeling 
| hich is itselfno small.part of the bene 
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which others around him possess.perhaps equally ; he loves him as his con- 
stant benefactor;—the prolonger of that existence which he gave,—the pro- 
vider against wants which are not to be felt till the gracious provider for them 
be himself probably nomore. Whena friend thinks of his friend, what a long 
period of reciprocal good offices does he seem to measure in a single moment 
With.his eyes—-what happiness conferred, what misery soothed!” It, is as if 
the friendship itself expanded with the length of that bright tract of enjoyme 
the xetrospect of which is almost a repetition of the pleasure that seems ii 
fused over every step. In the pure reciprocations of conjugal regard, all this 
friendship-exists, and exists still more intimately and closely. The emotion 
is not felt as gratitude, indeed, for every interest is so much united, that a 
kimduess conferred and a kindiess received are in such a Case scarcely oe 
distinguished. ‘There is. happiness flowing from a to each; and the 
gratitude which each feels, is perhaps, if we consider it only: as the emotion 
of the object that receives pleasure, due as much from the heart which has 
conferred, as from the heart which has seemed more diréctly.to, receive it. 
But still the remembranee of this mutual mterchange of tender wishes and 
enjoyments,—of delights and consolations that were almost delights,--is no 
small part of the general complex,emotion, which renders the love of those 
who have long lovedsas permanent as itis pure. ; on 

’ 7 ——— The Seasons thus, A 
‘ s ceaseless round a jarring world they roll, 
till find them happy,'snd consenting Spring 
‘Sheds her own rosy garland on their heads, —- . 
' Dill evening comes at last, serene and mild, , 


‘ ye after the Jong vernal day of life, ‘tig 
namour’d more, as hore remembrance swells 


- 
> 


= With many a proof of recollected love,  § 


pda, shar pale al sink in social sleep; ; es: oa, , 
- . ¢ * : : "9 4 

nh ogether freed, their gentle spirits fl ® 4. 
a ‘To scénes where love and bliss immortal teigtt.* ‘ — if 


.With what.bappy influence has heaven thus led mankind to benevolence, 
by making kindness delighiful both to him who is the object of it, and.to him o# 
who eonfers it ! Ifno pleasure had been attached to vittue, we might still ins 
deed have been vittuous, but we should have felt as if walking at the .com- 
mand of some-power, whom it would be guilt to disobey, along a world of 
darkness, The pleasure that, flows around us in acts of mutual kindness, is 
like the sunshine; that is light and, gladness to our-path; and if we owed no 
other gratitude to our Creator, we should owe it for this at least; that he has_ 
made. gratitude ifself.so delightful. . te 
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bony “ LECTURE LXIV. ° 

RETROSPECTIVE EMOTIONS, HAVING DIRECT -REFERENCE TO OUR- 
SELVES—I. SIMPLE REGRET AND GLADNESS, ARISING FROM EVENTS 
) WHICH WE CANNOT CONTROL.—II. MORAL REGRET AND GLADNESS, 
ARISING PROM OUR OWN ACTIONS. a : 


ia my last Lecture, gentlemen, I considered our emotions of anger and =) 
tidude, dhite retrospective emotions which have direct pH Piped bp : 
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‘ - mete events of advantage or disadvantage ‘to us, Without in uding any notion 
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" * " y’ ’ ! : 
>. » ofa particular object of emotion, which is essential to the complex vividefeel* 


mc Baicholy often without knowing why we are-mélancholy 5° 
out knowi g why we are moré cheerful ‘at one particular time than at ahdther. 
But; when we feel regret, we know what itis which we regret j—whel awe 
feel & joyful satisfaction, we know what it is which gladdens us; and’ 6dr 
emotions, as felt by us, have a direct reference to thei causes, the conception © 
* of which coexists with thetn in one corplex state of mind. “Melancholy, 
indeed, is-éften thé reSult of regret, a8 cheerfulness is of any extraordinary 
Joys that'is to say, we ate grieved at some event, and our mind ‘afterwards, 
; itself, Continues in a state of sadness, without any thought of ‘its cause j—~ 
He aré gladdened by Soine particular evént, and our mind att ree, 
_ Without the remembrance of the cause of joyy continues in a state, i | 
happiness seems to be a part of its very éssense; as if not to be happy, and 
° hot to exist, were nearly the.same. "The simmediate at he retrospective 
emotions, however, which»are distinguished bythe’ peculiar names of melan- 
ccholy and cheerfulness, in ‘the one case, regret’ arid gladiiess in the other 
“ease,—are sufficiently distinguished by that reference to ae merges re- 
“~*~ strospective feeling which does, or-does not, attend them. —- a. 
ie Asa mere vivid feeling, indeed, the regret which affects us on any unfor- 
“y tunate occurrence, may, on a mipute-analysis, be found to be the same, or at 
m ‘Tibast neatly the same, as the general melancholy, or sadness, which we feel, 
. tint thitiking of its cause,—the regret differing from the melaneholy,’ not 
Pp » as a.mere vivid feeling of emotion, but nierely’'as a complex state of the niind, 
"of which sadness is a part, differs from the simpler'state; in which sadness is 
_ all that conititutes the moméntary feeling. If this analysis be wecurate, ‘ad 
conceive it t6,be, tle terms may be truly éonvertible’;—so" that regret mety 
» Be said“to bé only melancholy combitied with the conception of a eaase-6f 
"the melancholy ; ‘and tnelancholy itself to be only regret, abstracted from the 
“conception of its causé. ° A similar thinute’ analysis, by Se “itt evéry 
complex emotion, that part which may be Considered coshedthraanngs. 
ing the vivid feeling which is marked.by that name, from the conception of 
the object, which may or mayenetyaecompany it, and which may be various, 
when the emotion itself, as a mere emotion, is the same,—ynight be made in 
other cases, so as to reduce, with sufficient philosophic precision, the vocabu- 
oa our feelings of this class,-as elementary feelings, to the very few 
vhich I enimerated, in enteri¢ on’ the consideration’ of ‘our emotions. 
“have preferred, however, ‘forthe reasons repeatedly stated by me, the 
__ Bidération of ‘our emotions, in that.complex formy in’ whieh they "usually p 
a. sent themselves, since the considerétion. of ahéni in this state’6f “comple 
att which they usually exist, has many advantages, and does not preclude 
_ analysi§“which indy be necessary-for pointing ‘out'to -youyiu eachveorhple 
» eihotion, the elementary feelings that seem to compose it. “Phere-are ek 
P * definite lines of distinction, swhi¢h»the emotions, in their complex. _ 
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present; that are themselves too striking to be neglected, as_principles of ar- 
rangement ;—and there are bearings on practical ehics, which it seemed to 
mae still more important to point out to you,—relations which the systematic 
review of our emotions, together with the various objects of our emotions, 
that give them their common distinetive names, and that, if they do; not alter 
the very nature of the vivid feelings Pecmaclie at least diversify ,them im 


many important aspects, affords an easy opportunity. of developing,—but © 


which-would be lost.in the more general consideration of them, if arranged 
as mere elementary feelings, without regard to their objects. _ re. 

Though the regret, then, which we feel, in thinking of any unfortunate 
event, and the gladness which we feel, in thinking of any event that has been, 
ov promises to be beneficial, may, as mere vivid feelings of emotion, be. the 
' samme, or nearly the same, asthe more permanent feelings of joy or saduess, 
which we term cheerfulness or melancholy,—that continue, without any re- 
ference of the mind, to the past events which may have given occasion to 
them,—still the retrospective reference is so important a part of the complex 
whole, that the emotion, which involves this reference, may adnait, with ad- 
vantage, of separate consideration. . 
_ The emotions, which we are now considering, may be regarded, in their 
almost infinité relations, as the great diversifiers of the happiness of our days, 
very nearly as light and shade, that flow over every thing around us, are the 
divergifiers of that physical scene of things, on which, we.are placed. How 
few events can happen, that have any direct relation to ourselves, whieh may 
not be productive of some greater or less degree of gladness or regret ; and, 
far from being thus confined to, events, which primarily relate to us, our emo- 


tions of tlis kind.do not merely. extend to every thing that.can happen within. 


the wide cirele of our friendship or acquaintance, but seem to diffuse them 
selves over the most’ distant ages and climes, as if we had a direet ahd pri 
mary interest inthe happiness or misery of the whole human race. _ If ever 
thing at which we rejoice or.grieve, m the course ef a single day, eould be 
imaged tous at-once,—as we gather into one wide landscape, the lake, ,and 
the vales, andthe rocky. summits, which we have slowly traversed, it would be 
one of the most striking pictures that could be presented, of the social and 
sympathetic nature of man. . ; : 


» Even of the events, by. which-our personal’ interest is more immediately 


affeetedy and in. which our regret or gladness, therefore, might seem exclu- 


sively personal, how few are there, which have not some relation to others ; 
or rather,.how few are there, of which others are’ not:the immediate authors! 
What we term chance or fortune, in all those events of our jife; which wwe 
chavaeterize as’fortunate.or unfortunate, is only a-shorter term for, expressing 
the aetions of~others, im their unintended relation ‘to us 3. and‘in the friend- 
ships and: thousand rivalries of life, how much of intentional good or evil is to 


ich we give the praise to-our own prudent conduct, that, if others had act- 
differently, aright not have been adverse to.us, rather than prosperous... 
Regret and gladness,.as thus arising from events. which are, in most.ir 
es, absolutely independent of our eouduct, may! seem at first.to be them, 
selyes,.in these. instances, equally independent.of any, conduct ‘on our part. 
But this is very far from being-the case. Though the events may be inde- 
endent,, the feelings which they awake in us may depend, in a great n 
wn-former feelings. . The-same power of habit, which influence 


. 
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be added to what-is easual! There is, perhaps, scarcely a single Success,, of | 
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the particular suggestions of our trains of thought, fluences also the partieu- 
lar emotions, which arise in different individuals, from the consideration of 
the same events, because the train of thought itself cannot be different, with- 
out a corresponding diversity of the emotions that-vary with the varying im- 
ages. How few évents are productive only of advantage or disadvantage. ! 
By far the greater number are: productive of both,—of advantage, whieh, if 
” it existed alone, ‘would excite gladness, of disadvantage, ‘which, if itvexisted 
alone, would excite regret, and of which, as existing together} the resulting 
emotion is different, according to the preponderance of the opposing causes 
of regret or gladness,—that is to say, according as more orfewer: images of 
regret or gladness spontaneously arise to our «mind, or according as we ex= 
amine and ‘atialyze, more or less fully, the one or the othemef these sources 
of mingléd joy andysorrow. ‘There are many advantages of whiat is appa= 
rently evil, that cannot be known to us, unless we reflect om consequences 
“which are not immediately apparent; many evils of what is apparently profit- 
able, that may be discovered, in like manner, but discovered only afier re- 
flection. We cannot change events, indeed, in many instances 3 but in all of 
these, the aspect of events, at least, may be changed as our attention is more 
or less turned to the consequences that may result from therm .To wish, 
is, in-this case, almost ‘to produce what we wish. Our very desire of trae- 
ing the consequences that are favourable to our happiness, will be followed 
by the suggestion of these, rather tham,of others, m the same ‘manner as our 
* other desires are always followed by. the suggestion. of images accordant with 
them. Our mere intention of describing a beautiful lagdscape, for example, 
_<— which is but a desire like any other of our desires, is.followed by the images 
», of rural beauty, that rise, in succession to our choice, when, ‘if our intention 
oy had been to deseribe the horrors of some scene of ruggedness and desola- 
‘tion, that principle of spontaneous suggestion, to which, in such a case of pie* 
* — turing, we give a pecuhar name, as if it were a ‘distinct power, and terny it 
\, faney, would liave presented to us, indeed, as ee ore as in the gayer 
$e andscape, but images: of a very different, kind. ith what varied coneep- 
tions was the mind.of Milton filled, when, after describing Pandemonium an¢ 
its guilty inhabitants, he seemed to breathe, as it were, a purer atmosphere 
of freshness and delight, in describing the groves of Paradise, and that al- 
most celestial pair, whose majestic imocence seemed of itself to indicate the 
recent presence of the God from whom they came, and without whom, te 
enjoy at oncé, and to animate it, even Paradise itself would have been a de- 
sert ! In this sudden ehange’of conceptions that crowded on his imagination, 
the mind of Milton was still itself the'same.» 'The'images in all theimvariety, 
arose still according to the same simple laws of suggestion. “Phey arose va- 
riously, only because a siigle wish of his mind was varied» He had resolved. 
to describe the magnificent horrors of an infernal palace ; he resolved after- 
wards to describe the delightful magnificence of nature, as it might seem to 

have shone in original beauty, when it still reflected that smile of its Creator 
which pronounced it to be good 3 and all which would have been nece to. 
__ reverse the whole store of imagery,—to convert Paradise, in his mind, 

a the burning lake, and Pandemonium itself into the bowers of Eden, 
~ * have been the change of that single wish which seemed almost t6 have been 

creative. If our desire is thus capable of modifying the whole train of 

ion, in that process in which the mind is said to invent, it is not less capé- 
modifying it in eases in which we never think that we are inventive 
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Tn the whole train of our thought, our conceptions, and theattendant emo- 
tions which they induce, still correspond with ovr prevalent wishes. When 
an occurrence may be productive of good and evil, the good*may ‘arise tous, 
because our general frame of mind is accordant with wishes, and, therefore, 
with eonceptions of good; or the evil only may arise to that gloomy spirit 
whiely does not find good, merely because it-does not seek to find it. » A difs 
ferent. general character of thought,—the’ associations, perhaps, of a few 
years,a single prevailing notion, may in this way be ‘sufficient; on the eon 
tefplation of the same event, to convert gladness into regret, regret itself into 
ladness. . a 

: Even when the same event is thus viewed by two different minds,—and the 
same consequences, in every other respect, arise to both minds,—how im- 
portant a difference must there be; in the general resulting emotion; aceord+ 
ing*as the two minds are more or less accustomed to ‘view all the events of 
fature, as a partof a great design, of which the Author is the benevolent 
willer of happiness, or of the means of happiness! The'mere difference of 
the habit; in this respect, is to the individuals almost the same thing, as if the 
events themselves had been in their own absolute nature diversified. 

. The same events, therefore, in external cireumstances exactly the same, 
inay be productive*to the mind, of emotions that are very different, accords 
ing fo’ its constitutional . diversities, or acquired habits, or even according to 
slight accidents of the day or of the hour.: We may rejoice, when others 
would grieve, or grieve when others would rejoice, aceording es cireum- 
stances arise’ to our reflection, different from ‘those which would occur to 
them. . Nor is the influerice necessarily less powerful on our views of the 
future, than’ on our views of the past. We desire often; in like manner, 
what‘s evil for as upon the whole, by thinking ef -some attendant good ; as 
we feat what *is goody by thinking only of some attendant evil. The vanity 
of human wishes is, ia this way, proverbial.» We do not need those memo- 
rable instances which-Juvenal has seleeted, to convince us; how destructive; 
ih “Certain ‘circumstances, may be the attainment of objects that seem to us, 
when we wish for them, to ‘comprehend all that is desirable. ‘ The gods, 
sdys that great moralist, have overwhelmed in ruin whole multitudes, merely 


by indulging-them ‘with every thing for which they prayed. + ° je ing 
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* What. is shown, in such. cases, only in the fatal result, to those 
scanty discrimination sees only what is or has been, and not what is to. 
pet in some respects, be anticipated, by more discerning minds, that 

~ feel sadness, therefore, at events which might seem to,others to be, 
only of congratulation. Sagacity, when it exists in any high degree, is itse 
almost that second, sight in which the superstitious of the wilder districts. 
is country. put so much confidence., It looks, far before, into the faturity 
it is closed to common eyes, It sees.the gloom, in’ which gaiety i 
erminate, the piness that is to dawn. on, effliction,,as, by suppos 
supernatural een atte’, quick, but gloomy -eye, views, in the 
ance and merriment of evening, the last struggles of him who isthe 
next morning to perish in the waves, or when a whole family is weeping for 
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the shipwrecked son-or, brother, beholds on a sudden, with a wild i uadafies 
rious delight, that moment of joy when the well known voice of him who is 
lamented with so many tears, is to be heard again, as he returns in safety to 
the cottage-door. 

It is not on the-natureof the mere event, then, that the vindpesh ae eeyres 
which it excites wholly depends, but in part alsoy. on the habits and diseern~ 
ment of the mind which considers it; and we are thus inva great measure; 
creators of our own happiness,—not in the actions merely which-seem mere 
strictly to depend on our will, but on those foreign events whieh vals have 
seemed at first to be absolutely independent of us. 


. If-even simple gladness and. regret, however, depend in some measure 
on the peculiar tendencies of the mind, the emotions, which we are: ext to 
consider, depend on them still, more. o. 
hese are the emotions which attend our moral retrospeets of our past 
actions,—the remorse which arises on the thought of our guilt,—the oppo-= 
site emotion of delight, which attends the wemembrances ef what is com* 
monly termed a good conscience. 

-T havevalready “treated of the emotions which are distinctive to us of vice 
and virtue in general; but the emotions with which we regard the virtues 
and viees of others, are very different from those with which we regard. the 
same vices and virtues as our own. ° There is the distinctive moral feeling, 
indeed, in both eases, whether the generous sacrifice, or the maliguant atre+ 
city which we consider, be the deed of another, or.our own heroic kindness 
or guilty passion; but, in the one ease, there is something. far more than 
mere approbation, however pleasing, or mere disapprobation, however disa- 
greeable. ‘There is the dreadful moral regret arising from the :cert 
that we lave rendered ourselves unworthy of the love of many and of the 
Ps apo of our God; or the most delightful of all convictions, that, but 
_ for our life, the world would have been less virtuous and happy; and that we 
are not-unworthy of that highest of privileges, the privilege of fearlessly 
adoring Him, whom, if we. worship truly with that gratitude which looks 
beyond the moment of suffering to the happiness of every world and of 
every age, it matters but little though the — our adoration should bea 
dungeon or a scaffold. 

When we look to some oppressor ‘in the moguificonee of his unjust power, 
surrounded with those inferior tyrants, that while they execute their’ portion 
of delegated guilt, tremble at the very glance of him whose frown can make 

Whe nahin ,—Wwith armies, whom victory after victory has rendered as illus- 
ee us ‘as seve that carry slavery with them, and spread it wherever their 
bal can hope to be ;—when we enter the chambers of state, in» 
gives himself to public view, and see only the <n and listen 
pa to he that. are either happy; or seem ‘to be happy,— es a ¥ i 
etd impose upon’ our heart, as it would half-seduce our senses into 
mentary admitation? Do we think; that God has reserved all 
for another world, and that wickedness has ho other feelings bi rab 
triumph in the years of ‘earthly sway which consummate its’ ies? 
There are hours in which the tyrant is not seen, the very remembrance of 
Which, eee a hours in which he is seen, darkens, to his gloomy gaze, that 
is splendour to every eye but his ; and'that, even on earth, aventie, 
with ii retribution, the wrongs of the virtuous, The aie of his jea- 
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lous ‘dread, who, with a frame wasted, by disease, and almostabout to.re-_ 
lease his spirit to a liberty that is immortal, is. slumbering and dreaming of. 
heaven on the straw that scarcely covers the damp earth of his dungeon,— 
if he could know at that very hour, what thoughts are présent to the con- 
selence of him who doomed him to this sepulchre, and whqis hying sleepless 
on his bed of state, though, for a moment, the knowledge of the vengeance , 
might be gratifying, would almost shrink the very moment after from the, 
contemplation of horror .so hopeless, and wish that the vengeance were less_, 
severe. Think got,” says Cicero, “that Guilt requires the burning torches, ; 
of the Furies to agitate and. torment.it. Their own frauds, their CLINES, 
tiieir remembrances of the past, their terrors of the future, these,are the, 
domestic furies that-are ever present to the mind‘of the impious.’’—* N lite , 
ehim putare, quemadmodum in fabulis sepenumero videtis, eos, gui aljquid im- 
pie scelerataque commiserint, agitari,et perterreri- Furiarum tadis ardentibus ; 
sua quemque fraus, et suus terrér, maxime vexat; suum-quemque scelus 
agitat, amentiaque afficit; sue male cogitationes, Conseientixque animi, icr- 
rent. He sunt impiis assidue domesticeque Fure.”* 

The instance which I have now chosen, is.that of a species of guilt with 
the conseidus remembrance-of which few of the great multitude of mankind 
can be agitated. . But those who cannot oppress kingdoms, may yet oppress, 
families and individuals. ‘There js a scale of iniquity, that descends froin the 
inwperial tyrant to the meanest of the mob ; and there are feelings of remorse, 
that correspond, not with the extent of the power, but with the guilty wishes of . 
the offender. , In the obscurést hovel, on the most sordid bed, there are sleep- 
less hours ofthe same sort of agony, which is felt, in his palace, by himwho has, 
been the scourge, perhaps, of half the nations ofthe globe. There are visions, 
around. that pillow, which, in the drama or romance, indeed, would form-no, 
brilliant picture, but which are not the less. horrible to him, avhose_ means, 
but not whose wishes of iniquity, have been confined*to the little frauds, that 
have swallowed up the pittance of some widow, or seduced into the same 
eareer,of guilt with himself, the yielding gentleness of some inkocent heart. 
To’ the remorse of such a mind, there are not eyen the same consolations, 
if I may apply the term of consolation to that dreadful relief, which in ren- 
dering horror less felt for the instasit, truly aggravates its ultimate amount, 
‘The power of making armies march, though it be only to new desolation,— 
of altering, in an instant, the fate of kingdoms, though it be only to'render 
kingdoms more wretched,—has yet something in it, which, by its greatness, 
occupies the mind; and the tumult of war, and the. glory of victory, and 
the very multitude of those, who bow the knee and tremble, as they solicit, 
favour, or, deprecate wrath, afford at least a source of distraction to the 
mind, though they can afford no more. These sources of distraction the petty 


“villain cannot share. His villanies present to him no other images than thdse 
of the insignificant profits which he has perhaps already squandered, and the: 
iseries which he has made. There are no crowds of ,fiatterers to’ aid. the 
sble efforts with which he strives to forget the past. He is left with nothmg 
ore than his conscience, and .his power of doing still more evil; and he 


las recourse to this des erate expédient, whieh, desperate as it is, iS still 
len dread than his none of the past.” He adds villany to villany 
not so much for any new profit, as to have something which may oceupy him,, 
producing steheteee after SF eichedtesk around him, as . wi Medic 
* Orat. pro Sex. Roscio Amerino, Sect. «(Gruter,) or 67 of others. 
ng nertet Cooter. 29 
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extends, till his sense ‘of remorse almost. stupified; anu ue 
es thus 4 ore chypeerth stchnicn of Uderepiinnn te teat circum- 
stances which are afterwards to be the aggravation of his misery. 
dn these cases of fraud and cruelty, the progress of guilt, in every 
of it, might have brought to'the mind of the guilty the evil on mh 
entering, or the ovik.wilfcti he was aggravating. But what deep remorse arises 
often to minds originally of better hopes, that, on entering on the very career 
which has plinged them in vice, saw no images but those of soejal p 
sure; and that, after many years of heedless dissipation have elapsed, 
back on the years which have’ been so strangely consumed, almost with oa 
astonishmént, though not with the comfort, of one who looks back on.some» 


‘ frightful dream, and whio scarcély knows whether hevis —_— Ps ee 


. 8 
e ’ © Soft as the gossamer, in summer shades, er : 
’ » Extends its twinkliig line, from spray to spray, a ae 
Soy as sleep the weary lids invades, iain “ . 
# * So ‘soft, so gently, Pleasure’ — ws Way.” . ao eT 


At the very duggestions of fraud and a the heart shrinks ae 
‘a_ horror, which saves, from the guilt of injustice or oppressiony al 
whose minds are not unworthy of better, feelings; but the sugges- 
rn pleas ee Aa nothing to the’ mi least till mdulgence have 
with’ whith & any feelings yathing and abhqr enh can 
be capeiged? “The corruption of the mind. goes oa silently,sand g a 
alarm, till the mind is already too corrupt, to be capable of the vi 
effort, which would be necessary, for shaking off a» power, Ke 
ao whith seefns ‘still rather to! seduce, than to oppress, 
which soa hated by the unfortunate victim, » sane ews it app 
him to have troyéd his happiness forever.” 29 Wun Oh eelli 
er f: whe 
“O,, ereneberotie Shsieichutaen Whi e seems. to aM ¥ 
“Riiea and myztle, lull’d with a song ;— ’ Serre) Te 
While she seems, nodding o’er her charge, to arep * aa 
salons appetite, the slatken’d ‘rein, re 
“us up to license, unreeall’d, 
rk’d—See, from behind her se ret stand, 
The sly*informer minutes every fault, 
° And ‘her dread diary With horror fills. - 
” Not the gross act mee employs. -her pen ; 
*.., She reconnoitres ys ay Ry Wibe ien 
rs A watchful foe.— By See ab ot Re 
' Listening, o’erhears the whispers oe our camp,, ~ 
: Our dawning purposes of heart are : 
Ri aa And steals.our wishes of iniquity.’ 


as és not, honor, only when health, and fortime, aie : 

2 of serie whom we love, have been completely s sacrif 

forward, and proclaims a guilt of which 

ohn “There are thou; hts of highe r objects, that rise to 

an. aceus which it is quick to feel, but* which it ha 

repetition idle and profitless, and worse than profitless, enjoyment. 

lengtl the. accusation,, which cannot be’ suppressed, is heard vith a f 
ul impati¢ a fe ihn vy eads only to a w 

stilling murmurs which are not to be stillec 


saith a * Young's Night 


. Resistor from the centré he should séek,” 2 des 
¥ ii the at last forgets it. “All his hopes. «- : ar 
7 ie a ai ama is ition is;to.sink,—. — . 

To reach a dept Jy a tenea al on hy 

' Profounder, in the fathomless abyss  Prige oy the 

Of folly, plunging in pursu death.— . 
But, cretion pt iy repose 
He seeks, and acquiescence of his soul F 
In heaven renouncing exile, he endures— : 
. What does he not, from lusts opposed in vai 
And threatening* conscience ?—Riot is not loud 
Nor drunk enough te drown it. In the midst 
* Of laughter, his‘compunctions are sincere, « * 
And he abhors the jest by which he shines.” 


On the happiness which attends the remembrance of a. life of virile it 
wouldsurely be upnecessary to enlarge. It is a happiness, of which even 
the gwilty,—though they may be incapable of conceiving all its delig 
yet know sufficiently the value, to look ‘to it, with, wishes, that db not * 
it the bot for coyeting it hopelessly. Strange as jt may seem, in a world it 
which vice is.so abundant, there yet can be little doubt, that the only ‘object 
of desire, which is tru universal, is the delight of- a ood consciénce. “The 
pleasures of power and splendour, and indolent luxury, strong as.their sv 
is‘ovér the greater number of minds, find agen minds, to whieh iy ae 
objects either of indifference or qonenye ut who is there, who he ay 
said in his awa soul, in forming ‘plans of future life, let me five or die, with- 
ot the remembrance of a single good action i There are crimes, sd, 
conceived and perpetrated with little regard to that virtue, which is for the time 
abandoned: ‘But there is still some distant vision of repentance, and better 


thoughts,—which are to be the happiness of old age at least—that is pre- 
sent to the most profligate, when he whuresienicak woead oe ‘and 
tothat event. by which age must at last be terminated, It is not becaus 
virtue is wholly despised. that guilt exists; but the great misery’ ‘is, that th 
uncertain, duration ot Se allows:the guilty to look forward to ¥éars that are 
eset omar to.arrive, and, to postpone every better purpose, till their Hea 
become incapable of shaking, off the passions to which it tego 
l, repentance and.virtue, at some period, are delightful objects, which 
never: wholly exclude from.their prospects of the future ; and if it were 
sible to be virtuous, without the sacrifice of vice, they would not delay 
* Y« pes in Si Vatre mai“ 1850 Blak 
of having, something in past years, on which to look bac 
en, a happiness, which is the wish of all; and if it were’ a 
slundered, like mere’ wealth,—or es and usurped, 
nd digni ~it would probably be one of the ‘first things on 
ebber-would lay his violent hands, and which even the most ffi- 
pirer, after the most. frivolous trappings of courtly onour, would 
to obtain as soon, at least, almost. as soon, as tha, 29 or ribbon, to 
“his ambition is obliged to be at present limited. This, however, 


2 only possession whieh is safe from violence or fraud, is still 
ne rans thal i po amt ve GE 


* 0 I . oe «¥ ‘ 
; Cbepars Teak Book . v. 567—600, and v. 614-617, 
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most helpless of those, on whom. his tyranny is exercised ; he cannot pur- 
chase , it, even for a single moment, with all the treasures which he has 
amassed,—with all the Gris which -he has desolated,with all that potver 
_ which, in his hands, far from facilitating, the acquisition, only renders more 
hopeless the attainment of those delights of conscience, to which he would 
still vainly aspire. 7 } 
“ Magne patef divuni,—sevos punive tyrarinos: 
Haud alia ratione velis,;—cum dira }ibido ; 
Moverit ingenitum, ferventi tinetavveneno tg 
Virtuteni ut videant, intabes¢antque telicta., , 
Arie niagis Siculi genruerunt wra juvenci, ° 
Bt magis auratis pendens laquearitbus ensis 
* Purpureas stbter cervices terruit, Imus 
‘ Imus preeipites quam si sibi dicat, et intus 
Palleat} infelix, quod proxima nesciat uxor,’*. ; 
q And it is well for the world, that the only consolation of which the virt- 
ous stand in need, cannot be forced from virtue, and usarped. by viee.* if 
the po erful could, by the promise of a reward, like that which the Persian 
ra re, obtain the means of forming to themselves, of purchasipg*at 
» the same’ cheap rate, at’ which they purchase their other pleasires, that new 
pleasure of virtuous satisfaction, which nothing but virtue cam give, vice 
would, indeed, have little to restrain it; and if he, who can order the’ virtwous 
resister of oppression to the dungeon, or to distant exile-who tan separdte 
im,—I will not say, from his home, and his donvaihs, and external di 
ties,—for the loss of these is cotnparatively insignifieant,—but frommall these, 
whonrhe loves ahd honours, from that conjugal, and filial, ‘and patentaly aad 
friendly kindness, which would now be doubly valuable,—whenhe might still 
have the comfort of seeing eyes, to which lis own had’ ofteh beew turned “iw 
kindness, and of hearing voices, the very sound of whieh had often, in-other 
griefs, been felt to be consolation, before the gentle meaning itsélf was utteredy 
——if the oppressor, who ean strip his victim of all these present ard external 
means of comfort, could strip lim also of those remembrances, whieh allow 
him to look,back on the past with satisfaction, and to the future «with the-eone 
fidence of one who knows, that, whatever his path may be, he is to bewe:- 
ceived, at the close of it, by that Being, whose majesty, awful as ites, is still 
enly the majesty of a benevolence surpassing all eartlily love,—if this eould 
be done, then, indeed, might virtue, in this world, seem to be abandoned:to 
the vengeance, or the mercy of the guilty. But while these remain, what i. 
there of which the:glorious sufferer,—I had almost said, if the words admit-— 
ted combination, the happy’ sufférer,—can be truly said to ‘be bereaved of? 
The friendships of those who are to meet again; and to meet forever; are | 
. but for a moment ;—theé apie the wealth, are not lost ; allthat is valuable 
‘in them,+the remembranc of having used them, as Heaven wishes them, to. 


fi 


be used,—remains ;—there are years of happiness past, and an m9 i 
of happiness, which is separated frorn the’ past only by a moment, por 
will not be less sure, whether that moment be spent in-fetters, with the pity, 
and gratitude, and veneration of the good, of, ‘witht the same gratitude and 
veneration, be spent,—if a moment can be said 0 be spent,—in liberty: and 
opu ence. hie ei My sy he Py 
ag bla indeed, is 10 fel, not to yield oecnsionlly to temptations 5 db 
yields to temptations because he is’ stupified by passion, and for 

4 fering, Sat, MD SirAB mri tyeieios — 
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HAVING REFERENSE TO'OURSELVES. = “M41 
“thoment, tHe"Uifferencés of the state of thé Vicious and ‘ndifituces, that'in 
“calmer hours-are résent to him with an influence of which he délights’to’ feel — 
the power. \ If ‘these differences—the mere ‘contrast of the feeling with 

- which the pure and tle guilty look back on the years of their glorious or‘in- 
¢lorious life—éould be made constantly present to the mind, there: is little 
reason to think, that all the seductions of’ powef ‘and’ momentary pleasure 
could prevail over him who sees what the good are, even in those adversities 
which the world considers as most afflicting, and what the guilty are, even in 
the midst of their enjoyments,withouttakime into account what they must be 
when those short and palling enjoyments have ceased,— 


* One selfapproving hour whole yeats ohtweighs, 


: Of stupid starers, and of Joud huzzas,— ‘ 
* 6. ©) ®: Amd mere true joy: Marcellus .exil’d feels,,» 
4 ., Than,Casar, with, a senate at his heels.’* re . 


 Dhe wicked man,” says Rousseat “ fears and les himself: He endea- 
vourg to.be gay, by wandering out of himself. . He turns around him his un- 
qliet eyes, i pean of an object of, amusement, that may-make him forget 
what he as. - Eyen then diis.only pleasure’is a bitter el some , 
contemptuous sarcasms, some. insulting laughter, he would, be for ever sad. © 
Ow the contrary, the serenity of the ‘virtuous man is internal. His,smile is 
hot 4 smile of malignity, but of ‘joy ; he bears the source of it within himself ; 
‘he'is.as gay alone as in the midst of the gayest circle; he does noi derive his 
delightful contentment from those who approach him ; he communicates: his 
‘wh to them.” si" ° 
*  Sachvare-thie emotiors whichvare excited in us when we consider the past, 
‘in reference to ourselves, as’ moral agents ; and, if we knew*nothing more of 
virtue and. vice than these feelings alone, and knew, at-the same time, that in 
-a future state of existerice there was a happiness destined for those who felt 
‘emotidns*of one-or the other kind, could weshesitate for a moment, in deter- 
‘mining in which class we were to look for those, by whom the happiness was 
tobe ipherited? ft would rioterequire-any abstract notions of what is morally 
good and what'is morally evil. ‘The emotions themselves would distinguish 
“Syfficiently, all that required to be distinguished. We should see in the agita- 
‘tion of a bad conscience,—in the terror that arose in it at the say coneep- 
tién of futurity, and of-hiny who presides over the fature as over the’ past,— 
_ ‘that the misery which Was-anticipated was already begun ;—~as.in the tran- 
quillity of the good, and the delight which they felt in the-very contemplation 
of the perfections of the Divinity, we’ should perceive the commencement of 
that happiness ‘which immortality was hot to confer, but to eontmue:—  « 
bs mn d “« Heaveri our reward,—for heaven enjoyed below”? t 
With these remarks, I corfclude my view of our retrospective emotions. 
, The remaining series of emotions; which,we have still to, consider, are those 
which relate to the futare;—comprehending the important class of our de- 
_sires and fears, as these are diversified by-all the variety of the objects on 
5 | they can.be frsed, and by allthe variety of degrees of probability, with 
I ich the good which we desire can be. expectec or the evil anticipated and 


+, 


this order, of our affections, as_in all the,emotions already eon- 
; aye abundant proof, of the wisdom and goodness of 


F 8 Pope's Essay on Man, Bp. WV. 4. 258 a5k | de> ote 
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passions as he has given us.our intellectual 
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LECTURE LXV. 
: PROSPECTIVE EMOTIONS, COMPREHENDING "ALL OUR’ DESIRES AND 


bo EARS.-DESIRE_ AND FEAR MAY ‘ARISE FROM THE SAME OBJECT.— 
‘lh R DESIRES ALWAYS:HAVE FOR THEIR OBJECT SOME GOOD, AND 
© OUR FEARS SOME EVIL.—DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THAT GOOD WHICH 
PITUTES DESIRABLENESS, AND MORAL, OR EVEN ABSOLUTE 

L_ GOOD.—CLASSIFICATION OF DESIRES.WISH, HOPE, EXPEC- 


“TATION, CONFIDENCE, DIFFERENT FORMS OF DESIRE1. DESIRE OF 
SONTINDED BXISTENCE. °°. * 6 oo 


GEN Lemexj—In my: original: arrangement ‘of our emotions, I eied 
hem into three orders, ‘aceording as their objects. were regarded by us as 
it, past, or future—our immediate emotions, our retrospective emotions, 
eee emotidns. In my‘last Lecture, | concluded my remarks. on 
ere i af these orders,—which from their reference to the past, I have 

| retrospectwe. ‘One order still remains to be considered by us,-—the. 
 whicl T have debieinesed srospoctines -— chai iene late 


same class, and. indeed all our other feelings whatever, influences, only. indi- 
rectly, through the medium of these. It comprehends all ovr desires. and all 
our fears,—our deswes, which arise equally from. the. prospect of what is 
agieeable i in itself, or from the prospect of relief, from what i es gre 

in itself,—our fears, which arise equally from the is. disa- 
greeable in.itself, and from the prospect of the lot we inks Pairs) agreea~ 
ble. .Thé saine external object, oo or disagreeable, may give. rise” 
to both emotions, according as the ES ee 


or is not producing any present uneasiness,—or, i | 

both cases, according as the probabi ity, of aie f the agre able objet 
r of freedom from the disa reea object, i Sad or less. Hope and feat 

ao not riecessatily relate to ‘igierent fee : oure 


pleasure possessed’ by us, which. had a i “4 object of ‘ou 
wish to be free from a that afflicts us, which, béfore it attacked u: 
‘object of our fear. e Hope that ve attain to a situatio of Vv 
are ambitious ; ; we fear ‘that we shall not attain to it. We fear tha s 
iret, which oti to threaten us, ge us; we h 
et A ale Takes ole 
s truly are, arise, yo Psse perceive, from the object 
the other prevailing according to the greater or less probability 


es . te 
COMPREHENDING AND FEARS. a4 
But. though they.vary with different degrees _proba lity they. do.not-d 
pn A rare a e, ord 
arise, in some measure, also, accordi ny ee ni » object 5 our 


pe and our fear awaking more readily, as well as operating more perma~ 
be and strongly, when the ebject which we wish to, attain, er of inion 
fear to be deprived, is very important to our happiness, though the probabli» 
pg cnecon gree praheprscgel yranpalinberabaypn, rtauce, 
where desixe or fear, if they arise at all, are comparatively feeble, and — 


often mt the slightest emotion of either species ae x. . 
; . 
hee lice worges argenti vascula puri . 
' octe iter i — gladium Savon e sew 
, mote ‘ad tora am trepidabis ni iti 


Cantabit vaeuus coram latrone viator.”* ° 

“ te" needy traveller, serene and g ¥ 
Walksthe wild heath, ahd sings ft. toit away. A ‘ 
° “i > _Does envy bid thee erush the upbraiding jey? 
c ‘Increase his riches, and his peace destroy, 

’ * «+ Now i in dire vicissitude invade,— eee! 

iia : ey brake alarms; d' quivering the de fe r% ‘ 

ei Iness brings his pain relief;— . y . ieee 
One rs under, and one hides the t thief,” cal 


ops can be no question, that he who Bee in fia othe -drriage, wit A 
the same external ‘appearances of every kin nd, bf »y which a robber could be ; 
- tempted or terrified, will be in equal danger o tack, whether he carry with ; 
an ittle of which te ean be olitidereth or such a ? booty’ as would impove- 

him if it were Yost! ‘But theré can be no question also, that though the 

ge Ci es of danger be the same, thé fear of ee would, in the 6 

dses, b differet, —that, in the one case, he.wou Id*Jaug! Me 
Taxis meet ‘any one ‘Who journeyed with him, and eXpresse¢ fr 
at the approach of “etening ;-—and that in the other case, his own eye wot 

ch cn ever harsem ah who approached, ahd would fee 

ef whén hé observed him 4 careless y ana quietly along, at 8 consi 
ble distance behind. « 

é Fig ee the feat, as a mere. emotion, stiould be more intense, ‘according 
of the ‘object, might indéed be expectéd ; “and if ‘this, w e 

ire bein be nothing wonderful in the state of mind, which I hive 1 now dé- 

* But’ there is ‘not'm ly a greater intensi ty of feat,—there is, ‘in 
ace Feflection, 4 groater velar of probability of attack. “There is fear 

; fear to which We readily Prat, ‘when st ig dll fear would 
' seemed absufd. ‘The reason of this it will’ perhaps not be difficult, for 
you to distover, if you remember the éxplantadhs forther ae aie by me, of 
ofhe analégous p eta. The loss of what is valuia ‘is Of 

: 7 The slightest possibility of such’an evil makes thie. 
a object ae conception, iu Hot at fir'st, Pee 
ees fear. Its very greatness, however, tii 
well longer in the mind ;” and it eammot dvvell 


: cubic without excitirig, by the comnion influeiice 
different states of mind, associa Me with the conception of 


hich associate or resulting states, in Pg et ions 
st Constant and protninent.’ Phe f ev thus | rhe ak 


ar ad | 
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cited as an associate feeling; and when the fear has once beem excited, 
© asa mere associat feeling, it continues. to be still more readily suggested 
again, at ev oment.by the objects that suggested it, and with the per- 
ception or conception of which it has recently co-existed» There is a re- 
markable analogy ‘to this process, in the phenomenavof giddmess, to- which I 
have before more than once alluded. ér the height on which we 
stand, be eleyated only a few feet, or have beneath it a precipitous abyss of a 
thousand fathoms, our footing, if all other eiroumstances be the same, is in it- 
self equally sure.. Yetthough»we look down, without any fearyon the gen- 
tle slope, in the one case, we shrink back in the other car painful dis- 
may. The lively conception of the evil which we should suffer in a fall 
» down the dreadful descent, which is very naturally sugested by the mere 
sight of the precipice, suggests and. keeps before us the images of horror in 
such a fall, and thus indirectly the emotions of fear, that are the natural ac- 
companiments of such images, and that, but for those images, never would 
have arisen. We khow well, on reflection, that it is a footing of the firthest 
rock, perhaps, on which we stand,——but in spite of reflection, we feel, at 
least, at. every other moment, as if this very rock itself were crumbling or 
sinking beneath us. _ Th this case, as in thecase of the traveller; the liveliness 
of the mere conception of evil that thay be suffered, gives a sort of tempo- 
“rary probabilityto that which would seem to have little likelihood in itself; and 
h derives thus from mere imagination, all the terror, that, is falsely em- 
died by the mind in things that exist avound. Prieto tit ay 
It is not, then, any simple ratio of, probabilities, which regulates the rise,of 
our hopes and fears, but of these combined with the magnitude or insignifi- 
cance of the objects. . Yet whateyer may be this mixed proportion of gro- 
bability and importance, the objects of desires and fears are uot to be com 
sidered as essentially distinct ; ‘since these opposite emotions arise, as we 
have seen, from the same objects, considered in different relations to us. 
There is nothing which, if it be not absolutely indifferent fo us, may net ex- 
cite both hope and: fear, as thie ciréumstances of our relation to it vary. This 
‘  eontrast Of the mere circumstances, in which the, opposite emotions arise, 
may save us from much discussion. It*would be superfluous to con- 
sider all our desires in a certain order, and then to consider all our fears ina 
certain ofder, since we could only repeat, as to the one-set of feelings, the 
observations previously’made on the feelings that are contrasted with them. 
consideration of our desires will be sufficient, of itself, to illustrate 
sets of emotion, with a few remarks that may occasionally suggest thems 
on the emotions of the opposite kind. mie ia ae eet 
objects which e 


» 


whatever. i 


al things.bed been uniformly indifferent to all mankind, it is evident tbe 

ey could not have formed any classes of things as good or evil. What we 

do not desire may be conceived by us to-be , relatively to others whe 
é : : ¥ ie . 
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COMPREHENDING OUR DESIRES AND FEARS, i465) 
desire it, but cannot seem to be good, relatively to us. It would be.as ab- © 
surd to say, that we think that good which we should be very sorry to pos- 
sess, or even which we should be wholly indifferent whether we possessed or 
‘not, as it would be absurd to say, that we think that object beautiful, from the 
sight of which we shrink with-an unpleasant feeling as often as we behold it, . 
or which, when we tura on jt our mest observant gaze, excites in us no emp- 
tion whatever... - ; 

When I say, that to appear to us good, and to appear to’ us desirable, are 
only synonymous phrases, you cannot need to be told, that the good. of which 
1 speak, as synonymous with desirableness,—as that, in short, which immedi- 
ately influences our actions, through the medium of our desires,—is not to be 
confounded with moral good, nor even with absolute physical good, What 
we desire, far from being always good, in the sensé in which,that word cor- 
responds with! the phrases virtwous or agreeable to the divine will, is often 
completely opposed to it. We may feel that we are desiring what is ineonsist- 
sent with moral rectitude, and yet continue to desife it : 

e).* * Video meliora, proboque ; * 

megs . Deteriora sequor.”— * 
This is not what Medea only could gay.' It is the melancholy feeling of 
many minds, that are deserters from virtue, indeed, but that have still for the 
calmness and holiness of virtue all that respect, which does not imply’absolute 
obedience 5 and that in yielding to an mfluence, of which they feel all the se- 
duction, are rather eaptivated by vice, than blinded by it. Even with respect 
td mere physical good, without regard to moral excellence, we may desire 
what we know will be ultimately of injury to us, far greater than. the tempo 
rary pleasure which it promises to, yield ; and though it appears to us injurious 
upon the whole, and would be far from being desired by us, if it had no 
present charms, we may yet prefer it from the influence of those présent 
charms, which are’ sufficient of themselves to constitute desirableness. ‘The 
good, therefore, which is synonymous with desirableness, is not nécessarily, 
and uniformly, however generally it may be, consistent with our own greatest 
advantage, or with moral propriety in our choice. It can be defined, in no 
other way, thar simply as that which appears t6 us desirable, the desire itself 
being the ofly test, as it is the only proof of tendency in objects to excite de- 
Sire. That‘immediate good, then, of whatever kind it maybe, which we 
term desirableness, because it is instantly followed by desire,—absolute phy- 

cal good,—moral good,—are three phrases which have very different mean- 

5 yet, obvious as the distinction is, we are very apt to confound them, 

rely because we have applied to them the same term; or‘at least to dis- 
tinguish them very loosely ; and, from this confusion, has arisen much of the 
controversy with >, to the influencé of motives, and of the controversy, 
also, with respect to the universal influence of self-love in our benevolent af- 
fections—disputations, that in the mode in which they have generally be 

ine to me to have thrown as little light on the theory of i 


ve contributed to the advancement of practical morality. - 
s not, then, the highest absolute physical advantage,—nor the most un- 
ed moral excellence,—which as soon as perceived,.is instantly followéd 
choice ; that. is to say, which forms necessarily, the immediate good, 
désirableness, of which I am at present treating ;—the tendency of objects 
to excite in us emotions of desire. They may coincide with it, indeed ; and 
| "e. ay produce it; but they’ do not constitute it. *In many 
] 
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they may render immediately desirable, what otherwise would riot have 
to us good, or would even have seemed to us evil,—pain, for example, 
and privations of various kinds,—which, but for views of ultimate advantage, 
et of moral propriety, we should have feared rather than chosens—bit 
though there.are*minds to which those greater motives can make pain, and 
eyery form of present evil,.an object of ehoice, and, in’ some cases, of ardent 
desire, there are also minds to which the same views of advantage, nd of 
amoral propriety, will not render the pains or privations, that aré to produce 
dhe? greatest ultimate good; sufficiently desirable to influence their feeble will, 
minds, that consider objects chiefly as present’ or future, near ‘or remote, 
s+te which a moment is more than 4 distant age, a distant age but a monients 
vand the pleasure of an hour, therefore; if it be the pleasure of the hour that is 
alveady smilidg on them,’ far more precious than the happiness of immorta- 
dity. .Desire, or choice itself, then, thus varying in different minds, is a proof 
only of the attraction of the object chosei—that attraction to which, of what- 
ever kind it may be, I havé given the name of immediate desirablefiess, ine 
reference to the instant desire or choice which is jts consequent. But though 
the choice is, of course, a proof of the ‘attraction which has induced the choiee, 
it is.far from beipg a proof of that prepénderance of ultimate gain,.which it 
ight be worldly prudence to prefer, or of that moral rectitude, which is the 
nly object of virtuous preference. ‘That mind is most prudent, in the eom- 
n sense of the term, to which the greatest amount of ultimate:probable.ad- 
Vantage, is that which uniformly renders objects more desirable j->that mind 
Most virtuous, to which, in like manner, the moral propriety of certain 
eferences, is that which uniformly confers on objects their -prevailing at- 
ction. But ,still, as 1 before remarked, we desire objects not. merely as 
‘being morally worthy of our choice, or ultimately productive, of the greatest 
‘amount of personal advantage to us, “but for various other reasons, which 
‘constitute their immediate desirableness, as much, in many cases, or mu¢h 
more, than any views of morality, or calculations of selfish gain. * ’ aie 
~ That we do not act always with a view to moral good, no one denies ; for, of 
an assertion so proud, the conscience of every one would, in this case, be a 
erent confutation ; and it is only a wrett ed sophistry which makes us 
less ready to admit, that we act in itpumerable cases, with as little immediate 
view, at the very moment of our desire, to our selfish gain, as to morality. * 
ah A si ee 


_ Eeshall not, however, at present, enter fully on this discussion, which in- 
Volves some of the most.interesting inquiries in morals. But, with a view to 
‘the discussion, in which we may afterwards be engaged, | must request you 
to bear in mind the distinction of that good, which is synonymous with,desi 
ableness, and of, which the only test or proof, is the resulting desire itself, 
from absolute physical good that adinits of calculation,—or from that moral 
good, which conscience at once measures and approves. ‘That which we 
‘desire must, indeed, always be desirable ; for this is only to state in other 
‘words the fact of our desire. » But, though we desire, what seems to’ us fot 
ur advantage, on aécount of this advahtage, it does not therefore follow, that. 
e desire only whiat seems to uS advantageous; and ,that what is desirable 
ae Higkelore imply, in the very moment of the incipient desire, some view of 
personal good. It implies, indeed, that il will be felt in the attain- 
ent of our desire, and uneasiness inythe failure of it; .but the satisfaction is 
hate regult ofthe alginment,npt the mou to thé deste sel, at dhe mopuent 
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tania desire arose; as the uneasiness is the result of the failure, nota ©, 
feelmg preceding the desire, and prompting it. ‘The desire, in short, must have 
existed primarily, before satisfaction could have been felt in the attainment 
of its object, or regret when the object was not attained. To say, that we can 
desive only what is desirable, is, then, to say nothing in support,of the theory, 
whichwould make our advantage the only motive of our desires; unless it 
en be shown, by some other argument,—founded on actual observation or 
lysis,that the feeling of our advantage, in some respects, precedes uni- 
ae all our desires, so as to+be in truth, that which constitutes, in every 
ease, tlie irnmediate and ‘simple desirableness. If, on.the contrary, it appear, 
that we desire many things, which, though they may contribute directly or 
indireetly to our advantage, are yet desired by us immediately, and without 

» amy view to this advantag ve, at the moment at which the desire arose, the ar- 
gument, from the mere fact of the deszre itself, must be absolutely nugatory, 
{t either says nothiag whatever, or, by confounding the immediate desirable 
ness with our own personal gain, it begs, or it pops the very one in 
question. ; 

-#. Desirableness, then, does not neeessarily involve the consideration of any 
other species-of good,—it is the relation of certain objects to certain’emotions, ° 
and nothing .more,—the tendency of certain objects, as contemplated ‘by us, 
to be followed by that particular feeling which we term desire. -, 

- £have said, that with the: feeling of desire, as the.mere emotion dbus pro- 

P - dnced by certain objects, you must all be sufficiently acquainted. Its a 
feelifig which is of course, in some degree complex, as implying always, to- 

er with the vivid feeling that arises on the prospect of good, the concep- 
qu of the object. which seems ‘desirable: but the vivid feeling combined 
seth this conception, seems to me Of ‘a peculiar kind, or.at least to be some~ — 
thing more thah. can-be’ reduced to any of those elementary feelings which 
have been eonsidered by us. It is not mere approbation or love of an a 
as capable of affording us a certain amount of enjoyment,—but that which 
“results from such love, as its effect. dt is not the mere regret that is felt,on 
‘the absence ‘of a beloved object,—but. a prospective feeling, which may, or 
may not attend that retrospective regret,—and which, far from being pain- 
fully depressing, like regret, i, at least in many of its forms, oné of the most 
delightful excitements of which our mind is susceptible,—the embellisher- of 
existence,—and the creator of the greater portion of, that happiness, which it 
‘seems at the time only to present to our distant gaze. Lieve of an object;— 
a at the absence of that object,—these feelings we may discover by ana- 
s:,but discovering these, we discover rather" what. gives: birth. to our 
ee than what constitutes them;—the .sunbeams. and the kindling incense 
from whith ‘the phoenix arises, rather than the sigeecn | bird itself, anne 


in the very marge its preuing mortality. 2," 


To enumerate the dhijerts of our desire nladoiie; weidd be to dimaeine 
almost every object which exists around us on our earth, and almost every 
relation of these objects ; without taking into account the variety of wishes 
more fantastic, which our wild imagination is capable of forming. A come 
plete enumeration of all the possibilities of human seman is almost as 
, little to be expected, as a-complete gratification of all the: wishes of man, 
"whose desires are as unlimited’as his» power is. bounded. The - most 
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‘important, however, may be considered. as comprehended im.the following 
seties:—First, our desire ‘of continued existence, without any unmediate 
regard to the pleasure which it may yield,—-Secondly, our desire of pleasure, 
considered directly as mere pleasure,—Thirdly, Our desire of action,— 
Fourthly, Qur desire of society,—Fifthly, Ou:-desire.of knowledge, 
Sixthly, Our desire of power,—direct, as in ambition,.or indirect, as in ava- 
rice,—Seventhly, Our desire of the affection or. esteem of those around 
~Eighthly, Our desire of glory,—Ninthly, Our desire of the -happiness y 
otliers—and, Tenthly, Our desire of the-unhappiness of those whom we 
hate. On these it is my intention to offer a few brief remarks, ih the order 
in which I have now stated them. -, “> ) 
' Imast observe, however, in the first place, that each of these desires. ¥ 
exist in different forms, according to the, degree of probability. of the attain; , 
ment of its object. When there is little if. any probabilitf, ,it constitutes 
what ,is termed a mere wish; when the probability is stronger, it becomes 
what is called hope j with still greater probability, eapectation ; and, with a 
probability that. approaches certainty, confidence. ‘This variation of the form 
of the desire, according to the degrees of probability, is, of course, not con- 
fined to any particular desire, but may run through all the desires which. I , 
have enumerated, and every other desire of which ther mind is, or may bé 
supposed to be capable. tee P's : RHE 
Hope, therefore, important as it is to. our happiness, is not to be considered 
asa distinct emotion, but merely as oné of the forms in which all our desires , 
are capable of, existing. It is not theless valuable omthis account, however, 
but, on the contrary, the more truly precious, since it thus confers on us, not 
one delight only, but every thing, or almost every thing, which it is in our 
_ power even to wish.» What hour of our waking existence is there, to which 
it has not given happiness or consolation ?” ys . 
_ Tneed not speak of the’ credulous alacrity of our wishes, in our early years, 
when we. liad only trifles, indeed, to desire, but trifles, whicli were as impor- 
tant to us, as the more splendid baubles that were probably to occupy, with a 
change-of follies, our maturer ambition. “ Gay hope is theirs,” is one of 
expressions, in reference to the happiness of boyhood, in Gray’s well known’ 
Ode ;.and'there: cari be no question, that, even at that period, when.we do 
not very far forward, still a great patt of the happiness that is felt, even 
when there is so much boisterous merriment of thé present, is derived froma 
prospect of that little futurity which is never wholly absent from the view,—— 
a futurity which may not in this case extend beyond the happy period of the 
next holidays, but which is still a field of hope, as much as that ampler field 
which is ever opening wider and wider on the gaze of manhood. In opening, — 
indeed, thus wider-and wider, it extends itself only to extend the empire of 
our wishes, ‘There is, then, no happiness which hope cannot promise,—— 
no difficulty which ‘it camot surmount,—no grief which it cannot mitigate. 
It is the wealth of the indigent, the health of the sick, the freedom of the cap- 
tive. There are thoughts of future ease, which play, with a delightful illu- 
Sion, around the heart of him who has been born in poverty, bred in poverty, ” 
who, since the very hour when -his arms were first capable.of as much 
labour as could earn-one morsel of his seanty meal, has spent his life, not in 
labour merely, ‘but in unremitting fatigue,—to whom, since that very hour, a 
day. of i has been as much unknown, as a day of empire, with the exeep- 
tion of that single day, whieh, in its weekly return, isa season of comfort.at * 
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oneé to the body and to the mind,—giving rest to him who has no other rest, 
and revealing to him, at the same time, that future world, which is the world 
of those who have toiled on earth, at least, as much as the world of those who 
“have subsisted by the toils of others. On’'the bed of sickness, hew ready is 
the victim of disease to form those flattering eoeengeocy iniaaaien cannot 
form,—to see, in the tranquil looks of those who assume a enity whie 
eo do not feel, a confident expectation of recovery, which has long in their 
earts given place to despair,—and to form plans of many future years, per 


chaps, i in that very hoyr which is to be the last hour of earthly existence.» If - 


we could see all those wild visions of future deliveranee, which Tise, not, to 
the dreams merely, but to the ‘waking thought of ‘the galley-slave who dtds 
‘been condemned to the oar for life, we should see, indeed, what might seem 
' madness to every heart but his, to which these visions ‘are ip some measure 
like the momentary possession of the freedom of which heris for ever to be 
deprived ; and, im this very madvess of credulous expectation, so admirably 
adapted to a misery that admits of tio earthly expectation, which reason cap 
justify, we should see at on¢e the omnipotence of the principle of hope, and 
tlie benevolence of -him who has fixed that principle i in our minds, to.be the 
‘eomfort even of despair itself, or at least of miseries, ins chested ‘all but the 
miserable themselves would despair. 

Sueh is the influence of hope through all the years a our ay Mo As 
“soon as we have learned what is agreeable, it delights us with the prospect 
‘of attaining it ; as soon as we liave lost it, it delights us with the prospect of 
its return. Iteis our flatterer. and comforter i in boyhood ; it is our flatterer 

_ and comforter in years which need still more to be flattered and comforted. 

_ Whatrit promises, indeed, js different i in these different years ; but the 
kindness and irresistible persuasion with which it makes the promise are -sull 
.the same ; and, while we laugh, in advanced age, at the. easy copfidenee’ of 

* our youth i in wishes which. seem incapable of deceiving us now,we axe «still, 
as to other objects of desire, the same,credulous, confiding bemgs, whom it 


was.then so edsy.to make happy. Nor isit only over terrestrial things fhatit - » 


diffuses its delightful radiance. , The power which attends us with consola- 
tion, and*with more than ace through the anxieties and Jabours ef 
our life, does not desert us at the close of that life’ which it .has blessed or 


7 


rconsoled. It is present with us in our last moment. We look to scenes . 


' which are opening on us’above, and we look to those around us, with an’ ex- 
. pectation still stronger than the strongest hope, that, in the world which, we 
- are about to enter, we shall'not have only semembfances of what we loved 
and revered om earth,’ but that the friendships from. which it is so painfyl.to 
' part, even in parting to Heaven, will be restored to tis there, to unite us again 
in-affection more ardent, because unmingled with the anxieties of-other cares, 
and in still purer adoration of that Great, Being, whose perfections, as far, as 
they were then dimly seen by us, it was our delight to contemplate together 
on earth, when it was only on earth that we could trace them, but .on. that 
» earth whieh seemed holier,.and,loveliex, and more divine, when thus Jelned 
in our thought with the Excellence that made it. 
Hope, then, which is thus universal in its: promises, and unceasiag in the 
influence which, it exercises, is not to be considered as ove emotion merely, 
* but as all our desires, however various their objects may he. We we 
hope, we expect, we confide’; or, if there were other wokds which — 
press different degrees of the certainty of our attainment of what we desire, 
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__ ‘we might employ-them with propriety ; since every additional degree'of cer- 
tainty, or evén any greater vividness of interest in the object itself, varies; in 
some measure, the nature of the desire which we feel. It is enough for you, 
liowever, to understand,—with respect t6 these words which expressthe 
more rem le shades of" differenee,—that to wish, to hope, toexpect, to 
trusty though expressive of feelings that must always be different, whether the 
objects of these feelings be different or. the same, yet do not form classes ¢ 
feelings essentially distinct from-.our general emouons of desire, but are mere- _ 
‘ly those emotions themselves, im all their variety, according as we conceive. 
that there .is more or less likelihood of our obtaining the particular objects 
which we are desirous of obtaining. , In a ‘competition of , kind, in which 
there are many candidates, there is perhaps some one candidate. who is aware 
that he has very little interest, and who has, therefore, scareely more tham a 
mere wish of ‘sficcess.. He canvasses the electors, and he finds, to His sur- 
prise, perhaps, that many votes’ are givén to him. He' no longer wishes 
merely, he hopes ; and,.with every new vote that is promised, his hope grows 
' @ieorevivids <A very, few votes additional, convert the hope into expectation ; 
andy when a decided majority is engaged to him by promise, evén expegta- 
‘tion *is too'wedk a word to express the emotion which he feels3—it. is trusé, 
confidence, reliance, or whatever other word we may choose*to express that 
modification of desire which is got the joyof absolute certainty, like the ac- 
tual dtfainment of an agreeable object, and yet scarcely can be'said te différ 
‘from certainty. In this series of emotions, ‘nothing has oecurred to modiff 
‘them but a mere increase of :pfobability inthe successive stages; and the 
same scale of probabilities, which admits of’ being thus accurately measured 
if an electidn that is numbered by votes, exists truly, though, perhaps,* less 
distinctly, in every other case of desire, in whieh we rise from a\mere’ wish 
“to the most undoubting confidence. : ih, 
You will understand, then, without the necessity of any further illustra- 
tion, that hope and the various forms of our wishes and reliances, more or less 
° vivid, are not a separate*class of. emotions, but are only names of all aur de- 
sires; that vary according to the prospect of: attainment which their objects 
Seem td us to present. Wé may wish, hope, expect, or trust, in*our attain- 
‘ment of some rattle in childhood, as we wish,. hope,,expect, or drast, that we 
- “are’to attain the scarf, of garter; or geld, which is the amusement of eur riper 
sage. Even when we think of the noblest objects that can fillour mere earthly’ 
desires;—of the happiness of nations, or,of the whole animated world,—. 
_ ‘when the patriot rises to shake some ferocious invader from that throne, to 
which he had risen by trampling on the bodies of those who had rushed 
boldly, but unsuccessfully; forward in the same heroic spirit of national free- 
dom and deliverance,—or when the philosopher looks, through many ages of 
futurity,. to the years which,’ as he trusts, are to perfect the ‘great plans of 
‘héaven, in the diffusion of happiness and-virtue to mankind,—he wishes, hopes, 
expects, confides, as the triflers around him are wishing and confiding; the 
difference is, that the very wishes of the patriot and of the general’phi-* 
lanthropist, are wishes which, though they should never be realized, it is dig- ” 
‘ity to feel even as wishes ; ‘and that the vain and sensual objects which oc- 
cupy the ‘whole heart of the idle and the profligate, are objects which it is 
disgraceful to desire with passion,. and still greater disgrace; and still greater 
misery, even for those who have been ecapablé of. thus passionately desiring 
them, to obtain. ) ie ete ty : 5 AG ¥s ry <6 ts : 
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. There is ene other prelitninary remafk, ‘which it may be necessary to 
‘make, before entering on the consideration:of our separate desires. Jn the 
arrangement of our emotions, you must have observed, that no peculiar 
has been set apart by"me for the Passions ; the reason of which is, that our 
passions are truly no separate class, but mene name for our desires, when 
very vivid, or very ‘permanent. It is impossible to state in words, at what 
degree of vividness or permanence, we cease to speak of a desire, arid term 
ita passion. This, it is probable, that different dividuals would.do very va- 
riously ; but all, unquestionably, would use these different terms, when there 
is any very remarkable difference in these respects. _A slight desire of higher 
station, which comes upon us at intervals, and is soon’ forgotten in, the cares, 
or in the delightfdl occupations of domestic lifé, no ‘one would thiak of calls 
ing a passion, more than the individual himself; «who smiles, perhaps, some- 
times at’his own: little dreams of ambition, as if.they were the fdle musings 
of ‘nother ,mind, and, on awaking, looks at the tranquillity and happiness 
around ‘him, with a sort of gladness that his dream was only adream. It: is 
wher the wish of worldly power and splendour is not the emotion of a single 
minute, but the exclusive, or. almost exclusive, wish of the heart,—when it 
allows, indeed, other desires occasionally. to intervenes but-recurs still with 
additional force, as if to occupy again what is its own possession, and to feed 
on new wishes of, advancement, or new projects of obtaining what it wished 
before ;--it is then, when the desire is vivid and permanent, that we term it 
a passion, and look, perhaps, with pity on him who is its victim. a 


After these remarks, which.I flatter myself have pointed out to you sdmé 
distinctions which it may be of importance fot us to remember in our subsé- 
quent discussions, I proceed to the consideration of our desires in the ortler 
stated by me. saying epee. ‘ bi 
« «The first of these is our desire of our ovyn ebntinued existence. Strong 
and permanent as our wishes of delight may be, it is not happiness i 
which we desire, nor misery only which we dread ; we have a wish to ex 
even without regard,’ at’ the moment of the wisli, to the happiness whi 
might seem all that could render existehee valuable ;—and annihilation itself, © 
which implies the:impossibility of uneasiness of any kind, is to our ie 
tion almost like a species’of' misery. Nor is it 6nly when life presents fo 
the appearance of pleasure, wherever we look, and when our heart has 
alacrity of enjoying it, wherever it is to be found, that the desire o ‘a. con- 

. tinuation’ of this earthly éxistence remains. It remains, and, in many” in; 
stances, is perhaps still stronger in those, years, when death might'seenY 
afford only the prospect of ‘a ready passage to a better world. © . 
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To explain the apparent .ineongistency of «tlie increased love of life, that 
is so frequently observed in old age, when the means of enjoyment are di® 
minished,—-we must remember, that, by the influence of the suggesting prin- 
ciple, life, as a mere object of conception to the old, retains still many charms, 
which in reality it does not possess. ‘The life, of which they think, is the 
life of which they have often thought; and that life was a life full of hopes 
and enjoyments., The feelings, therefore, which» were before associated with 
the notion of the loss of life, are those which still occur, on the contempla- 
tion of its possible-loss, with the addition of allthose enjoyments which a 
longer series of yéars mustihave added to the complex conception, and the 
Joss of which, as one great whole, seems to be involved in the very notion of 
the loss of that life, of which the enjoyments formed a patt. . It myst be re 
membered, too, that if life be regarded as in any degree-a blessing; the mere 
circumstance of the increased probability of its speedy termination, ‘must 
confer on it no slightaccession of interest. This is ‘only ome of many in- 
stances of the opetation of avery general principle.of our nature ;—the likeli- 
hood of lpss being itself almost a species of endearment, or at least predue- 
ing, jn every case, a tenderness that is soon diffused oyer the object which , 
we contemplate, that seems thus to be more lovely in itself, metely because, 
from jts precariousness, we love it more, ‘ . 

Absurd, however,-as the desire may seem, in such cases, it is, as a general 
feeling of our nature, a most striking proof of the kindness of that Being, 
yr in giving to man duties which he has to continue for many years to dis- 

rge in a world which is preparatory to the nobler world that is afterwards 
receive him, has flot ‘left him to feel the place in, which he is to perform 
the duties allotted to hint, as.a place of barren and dreary exile. He has 
ziven ‘us passions which throw a soft of enchantment on every thing which 
can reflect them to our heart, which add to the delight that is felt by us in the 
exercise of our duties,—a delight that arises from the scene itself on which 
they are exercised,—from the’ society of those who inhabit it with us,—from 
the offices which we have. performed, and. continue to perform. _ 

While these earthly mitigations of our temporary exile,—if I may venture 
to speak of exile in relation to a world which we have not yet reathed,—are 

us bountteously granted to.us, there = indeed, be a fear of death, more 
than perhaps‘is necessary for this benevolent purpose, in the breasts of those 
who are too abject, in their'sensual or sordid wishes, to think of heaven, or 
too, conscious of guilt to think of it with tranquillity. But to minds: of nobler 
hopes, which, even in loving life and all which life presents, have not forgot« 
ten how small a part it is of that existence which it only opens to them, what 
objects are presented,—I will not say, to reconcile them merély to the simple 
transition in which death consists, but to make this very transition a change 
’ whith, but for the tears of other eyes, and the griefs.of other hearts, the 
Poe smile tranquilly, or almost exult, to see approaching } There are minds 

ed, which may truly exult at this partitig moment, which can look back 
on the conflicts of this fading scene, like the victor of some well+fought field, 
who closes his eye in the hour of some triumph, that has been the triumph 
of Freedom more than of War, amid the blessings of nations,—and who, 
in the very praises and blessings that are the last sounds of life to his ear, 
an rather the happiness which he has produced, than the glory which he 

wons— ‘ Re ’ 
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a * © Death is vietory: 
“ : _ It binds in chains the raging ills of life ; 
; Lust and Ambition, Wrath and AVayice, 
. » Dragged at his charict-whieel, applaud ‘his power. : 
. That ills corrosive, cares importunate, > 
_ . Are not immortal too, O Death, is thine ! 
vi - feel We, then, but dread from thouglit of thee ?* 
ath the great counsellor, Who than inspires + ° 
; With every nobler thought and fairer deed ;" ~ 
Death, the deliverer, who rescues’ man::* = : 
* - Death, the rewarder, who the rescuéd crdwns !"t . 


. 
. os 


How admirable is that ‘goodness which knows so well how to,adapt to each 
other feelings that are opposite,—whith givés to man a tove of life enough 
to reconcile him, without an effort, tothe earth which 18 to*be the scene of 
his exertions and which, at the samé time, gives those purer and more glo- 
rious Wishes which make him ready to part with the very life which he loved, | 
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: . LECTURE LXVI. ee. 
WI. PROSPECTIVE. EMOTIONS.—I. CONSIDERATION ‘OF THE ‘DESIRE OF 
CONTINUED EXISTENCE, CONCLUDED.—II. DESIRE OF PLEASURE.+, ; 
* IN my last Lecture, gentlemen, I began the consideration of that order 
of our emotions, which, from their relation to objects as future, | distinguished 
from our immediate and retrospective emotions, by the name of. prospective, 
—an order which comprehends our desires and fears,—the most important 
of * gnc of eur mind, as the immediate directors of our conduct, 
which .our other mental affections, of, whatever species, influence ofily irfdi- 

rectly, through the medium of our wishes. eM , 7: 
With respect to this order in general, I endeavodred to explain to you, 
how the same objects, agreeable or disagreeable, may, in different circum- 
stances of ourrelation to these objects, as present or absent, give rise both to 
hope and to fear; and how different the feeling of the mere desirableness 
of sy Reiger is nothing more than the-relation of certain objects 
_ ~percei or conceived, as antecedents to our desires as consequents,—is 
from the, feeling of the greater amount of personal advantage,.or of the 
moral propriety of certain actions ; both which considerations, indeed, may 
produce the tendency to desire, in some cases, but do not necessarily con- 
stitute it im all;—the clearest perception of greater advantage from certain 
actions, which it would be worldly prudence to prefer, and of moral propriety 
in certain actions, which it would be virtue to prefer, being often insufficient 
to overcome other circumstances of momentary attraction, which thus ob- 
tain our momentary preference, even though felt to be*in absolute dpposition 
ta our good upon the whole, and.to that virtue, which is itself, indeed, a part, 

and the most important part ef this general good. . : ‘ : 
_ Since the objects of desire,—which are so various to different persons, 

‘e¢ * e mae ales 
, it hen, no joy from thought of thee !Orre, shies 
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that, perhaps, no two objects are regarded with the same interest and choiée 
by any two individuals,—are not limited, even to the infinity of existing 
things, but comprehend. whatever the wildest imagination can conceive, | 
stated to you the impgssibility of any exact enumeration. of these objects, 
such as might enable us to treat compendiously of the whole boundless ya- 
riety,of human wishes. All.-which I could, venture to do, therefore, was to 
class the principal objects, thdt seem, in their nature, to involve that species 
of attraction, which, as immédiately ‘ahtecédent to all, our , wishes, J have , 
termed destrableness,—that is to say, the most important Of those objetts, 
which cannot, ji the ordinary circumstances of our’naturé, be contemplated 
by us, without exciting the emotion of. desire. . Of these, 1 enumerated the 
following :+-Our desire of the mere.cdntinuation of our being,—our desiré 
of pleasures—our desire of actiop,—ouf desire of society,—our desire of 
knowledge,—gur desire of power, whether of direct power, as in what is 
“commonly termed ambition, or of indirect power, as in avariceyour desire 
of the’ affection or esteém of those around us,—our desire of glory,—our 
desire-of the» happiness of others,—our desire of the unhappiness of those 
whom we hate. it ali , 

All these desires, however, ] stated, may exist in various forms, accord- 
ing to the different degrees of probability of attainment,—a simple wish, 
hope, expéctation, confidence,»being the most remarkable gradations in the 
scale,—though there are various intervening shades of difference, to which 
no ame is ‘given. ‘They are not species of desires essentially distinct, but 
modes of all our désires. °°" ‘ of, SL eae 

“Our wishes, when they exist with little force and permanence, are termed, 
simple, desires,—when they rise more vividly, and occupy, the mind more 
exclusively, they are termed passions. ‘The vividness and permanénce, 
therefore, are the only circumstances, which distinguish our passjons,—ngt 
any essential difference ih the particular nature of the desires themselves. 

he slightest wish, which we scarcely feel as a very vivid emotion, beeomes 
a passion, when it affects ‘us strongly-and lastingly.* The most ardent pas 
sion, which may, have,occupied our whole soul for half our life, if it were te 
rise only slightly and faintly, would be termed’a mere desire. 

After these general preliminary distinctions; I proceeded to the’ considera- 
tion of our, particular desires; and, in my last Lecture, offered ‘some re- 
marks on the first of these, in my order of enumeration. Of the great fact 
of that desiré of life, which you must see operating universally around you, 
you’ could not need to be informed; and my observations, therefore, were 
chiefly illusttative of that beautiful adaptation of our nattire to'the-scene on 
which we have to discharge the -various duties of men, that ‘is effected, by 
this principle of our ¢énstitution,—a principle, which renders the scené of 
those dities itself delightful, asthe scene of our tontinued"being,—of that 
which we love in itself, and which is.associated, in our conceptions with 
scene ‘on which every moment of out life has passed. . 

Instead, therefore, of viewing, in our love of life, a prineiple disgraceful 
to our nature, we may see in it, far more truly, a principle which does honour 
to our nature, because it answers adinifable purposes ih out moral constitu- 
tion. What happiness would it be, to those who were to be confined in the 
most gloomy prison for’a séties‘of years, if during all this long period of 
confinement, the yery.prison itself were to seem to them a delightful habita- 
tiony and when the hour of deliverance came, we had only ‘to open the gate, 
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and lead the ‘prisoner forth to sunshine and the balmy breeze, which were, 
not to be the less delightful, then, on account of the captivity ia which his 
former years*were spent! I néed not: point out to you, how exactly the case, 
now imagined} corresponds in every circumstance, exeept in the gloom and | 
narrowness of the prisoner’s dismal abode, with that which truly , constitutes 
our situation as*temporary inhabitants of this delightful earth, . ¢ i 

It is not the mere love of life, which is disgraceful ip itself, but the 
cowardly dove of it, which does not yield to nobler desires. Every wish 
which we can fee] for objects that are apt to affect’ qurselyes, has, of course, 
relation fo the future, and therefore, to some protractionof our existence, the 
wish ef which must consequently ‘be involved in every other personal wish, 
the most honourable which the mind ‘can form. ‘To desire the continuation 
of life, is to fear the loss of it ; and to fear the loss of it, is to fear every thing 
which may bring it into daiger. Even the brave man, then, will aveid dan- 
ger, whiere no virtue would lead to the exposure ; but, when virtue requires, 
exposure, he will scarcely feel that it is peril to which he is exposing 
himself. Glory, the good,.of mankind, the, approbation of his own heart, . 
the ‘approbation of God,—these are all whieh the brave’ man sees ; and he, : . 
who, seeing these, can sacrifice them to the love of mere animal life, is in- 
deed, unworthy, 1 will not. say of vanquishing in x cause in which it is no- 
ble to prevail, but even of perishing in a cause in+wliich it is noble to 
pérish.  * i pet 


The next desire, to the.consideration of which I proceed, is our desire’of | 


_ As it is not the love or preservation of life which is Tt of a brave and 
nobler 


much in a*very few words,— ° 


our delight. In this sensé, indeed, to borrow a beautiful line; which expresses 


— * Pleasure is nought. ‘sit Viewsat ie ndme.”* , ra 
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Even of pleasures, which do not flow immediately from virtue, but of which 
) aot he from forbidding the 4 ade how many are there which. nature 
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is continually mviting us to enjoy! “Tere are seasons, in whieh we cannot 
move -@ highs step, or look around us, or inhale 4 single breath of air, with- 
out some additional shappiness. ‘To move is delightful ; to rest is delightful. 
It seems ‘almost, ag if the same sun, which is every where diffusing light, 
were diffusing every where happiness; and not to be happy, and not to love 
the sources of happiness around us; seem to us almost like gratitude to the 
Author of these,and a sort of rebellion against that benevolence, which so 
manifestly wills-our enjoyment. ‘Phe words with which Beattie concludes 
one’of the most beautify stan’zas of his principal poem, express, in this re~ 
spect, a pence, with which it is pe ee for ‘us not to sin Seren = 


iat Oj how canst thou renounee ‘the boundless ‘store 4 
* Of charms, which nature-to her votary yields,— 
The warbling woodland, the resounding,shore, * . 
” The pomp of groves, and: garniture of fields; | 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, é ‘ 
And all that echoes to the song of ever, 
° All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 
t And all the dread magnificenee.of Heaven. + .* 
. - Ojhow caust thou renounce—and hope to be forgivens™ 4 


The love of pleasure, then, i is far from being ‘unworthy of man; since all 
which we, admire® in -tbe universe, all « which raises us to admiration of the 
author of ‘the universe, is accompanied with it. We cannot love virtue with- 
out loving a source of delight; we cannot love um, who has made us eapa- 
ble of loving, virtue, without a delight still «more ardent., We must love 


pleasure, if we love.whatever is worthy of being loved. 284, fi d 
But the pleasures which, attend virtue, or which virtue approves, are not 
the only pleasures: which man is capable of eeling. He may have a sort 


of dreadful satisfaction in the fulfilmént of ,the most malignant desires, or he 
may -become the self-dégraded slave of his own ‘appetites. There are seye- 
ral gratificati 1S, | of which, though virtue may not forbid the temperate use, 
she forbids the intemperate ¢xcess,—not because they are pledsures, but be- 
eause they render us incapable of discharging duties which we have to per- 
form,—or, which is a still greater evil, deprive us even of the very wish of — 
discharging our duties. In a former Lecture, I endeavoured t to describe to 
you the melancho y progréss.of a mind which has, yielded itself gradually, 
with fewer’ and fewer strug¢les, a slave to the tyranny of sensual ae 
—of passions which stupify still more, than they enslave. It is this 

faction of better powers and fsohngs, which far more than the loss of mere 
fortune and health, is the most pathetic, or the.most-dread{ul image, in’ every 
such descri ption of the sacrifices of the dissolute : ar aa 


Niky os Your. fiends avoid you. Brutishly tHansform’a : 
Pi They hard ly know,yotl ;—or if‘one x ee ree Py 
cs To peer you well, he wishes Sega heaven. “ o* q 
fae is’d, unwept y—who might hayeleft 
gst ge om cherish’ d, gout pleasing, name,— Je 

A name still to be utter ‘d with a $45 rene te » ” 
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Even if nothing more than mere saestit nledaits were to be taken into 
_ account, ve comprehending, in our estimate, the miseries, of shan I 
© ®emorse, and fined fortune, and without any regard,to those s mer. de 
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lights, which ‘the sensual lose; and which they perhaps care not for losing, 
because they are incapable’of conceiving them ;—there ean be no question, 
that in -this least important part of happiness, which alone they value, they 
are inferior to thosé, who enjoy, indeed, those external pleastres, which it is 
only grati to heave to enjoy, but, who think of . their senses as the 
sources of instruction more than as the medium of indolent luxury. We 
are not to, consider, in our estimate, the momentary enjoyments only; we 
are to consider the sensual pains, aswell as the senstial delights—the lan- 
guor, the satiety, the sickness, the days that in ill health hang heavily with- 
out amusement, and the nights without repose, in which the mind that has no 
consolation within, is still more restless than the restless body. - Yet these 
are the disquietudes, which, if combined with a dullrepetition of anfusements 
that are amusements no more, of: splendour that ceases to afford pleasure, 
because it is’a splendour which is even more familiar 16 us than thé want of 
it, and of intereourse with smiling faces and vacant hearts,’ which agree 
with our own, as truly in the listlessness ahd wearitess that are felt as in the 
cheerfulness that is affectet,—are what, if we have unfortunately: entered ow 
such a life, we strangely term a life of gaiety—~ —. : 


9 ' ° ° . 
» © Whom eall we gay? That honour has been long 
he boast of mere pretdnders to the name, . 
‘The innocent are gay—The lark is gay, ~~ 
That dries His feathers, ‘saturate with dew, 
Beneath the rosy*cloud, while yet the beam ° ’ 
; ; af day-spring overShoot his humble nest. 
’ he peasant tod-a witness of his,song, ~ 
. » Himselfa’songster,is as gay asthe; « ' 
pte ae wae Eg onto mé¢ from the galety of those, " * i” 
‘ ne Whose headaches nail them to @ noon?day bed : 
The innocent, indeed, are the gay and their gaiety is not sickness and vexa¢ 
tion, but happiness. ' It is a gaiety which flows so readily aroynd them, 
that it is not easy to distinguish how mueh of it is derived from without, and’ 
how much of it has its source within. -All which we perceive, is that they are 
happy, and that their happiness is not to be obtained without the intioéence, 
which leads to it. With this purity of heart, the very senses enjoy pleasures, : 
which require no cost to produce thém, but whieh surpassyall sthe enjoy- 
ments which ‘the extravagant luxury of the’sensual can devise. In the first 
comal walk of the loyers of nature, the sight of a’ single cottage, which 
speaks to them of the happiness of those who"dwell in a ‘scene so beautiful, » 
of a single wild-flower, which at the openitig of spring, séems to,announce 
the contiqued care ofthat God, who is again, as in former years, to cover 
_ the earth with all’ the profusion of his bounty,—gives to them ‘a pleasure, 
| which, if the proud and luxurious could’ purchase by the magnificence of , 
_ their richest banquets, they would not be magnificent in vain. 
The desire of relief fro pain may be regarded only as another form of 
_ the desire of pleasuré ; and in this sense; the species of emotion, which we 
have been considering, besides its relation to every accidental pain, compre- 
hends all the desires that are involvedin our bodily appetites, as distinguishe 
_ in that analysis, which we formefly made, from the. mere uneasiness whic 
Bives occasion to the désire ; the desire of food or drink, for example, as dis- 
tin u hed from the mere pain of hunger or thirst, ‘which must, exist as 
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sensations, before any such desires, that are subsequent.to the serisations, can 
be felt. .In the same way, the desire of relief may be thought to compre- 
hend that emotion which is next to be examined by us,—the desire of action ; 
and, to. a certain degree, it unquestionably does compreliead 3 Since long 
inaction produces a pain in our limbs, which prompts us to the 'y mo- 
tion, as truly, as the log want of food: produces a pain of a different sort 
which ‘prompts us to have recourse to that which alone can.give relief to such 
a pain. » But the,action, of which I speak at. present; as the object of a pe- 
Cullar species of dese, is far more than this desire of relief from: museu- 
lar languoy ;—~ it is a continued: exertion; which we donot abandon immedi- 
ately, after freeing.our museles from this uneasiness, which soon passes away, 
at the yery beginning, of exercise, but prosecute, perhaps, till we produce in 
them.a pain ef an opposite kind,—the pain of fatigue. 
Lam. aware} indeed, that according to the system of many philosophers, 
who consider our‘own s¢lfish enjoyment as the sole’ objeet-of our wishes, to 
speak of other desires, after mentioning the desire of pleasure ag one of our 
* emotions,,must be absolutely superfluous; since, the desire of pleasure, ac- 
cording to them, must, in some one of its forms, be the desire of every thing, 
which man carf immediately desire. The remarks, which I made on this 
subject, in my last Lectures have prepated you, however, £ trust, for seeing 
the fallacy of this supposition ; since, though, every’thing which we desire must 
_ have seemed to us desirable, as the very fact of the desire denotes,—arid though 
the attainment of every such desire must be attended with pleasure, it does not 
therefore follow, that the pleasure, which truly attends this fulfilment of desire, 
was the primary circumstance which excited the desire itself. We may feel 
happiness from exertion of every kigd,—from society,—-from the diseovery of 
truth,—from the good fortune’ of our friends, and ‘yet havedesmed these, with- 
ui at the moment of the beginning desire, to this resulting happiness, 
aid “inerely from the constitution of our nature, which leads us to desire 
knowledge; simply as knowledge, because there is something. of which we are 
ignorant, and which we may readily learn, society simply as society. Nature, 
indeed,,has attached pleasure to thése, as she has attached pleasure to many 
‘ef our fuhctions, which we do. not exercise on account of that pleasure. But 
- In cofisidéring the origin. of our desires, we are to think only of what is con- — 
templated by the'mind at the very moment When the emotion arises, of the — 
circumstances’antecedeat to the desire, and not of circumstances which thay, — 
or may not, be its consequénts,, The mother derives pleasure from Joving 
‘her, new-born infant; and a superficial thinker might say, in this case, as, 
indéed, many superficia thinkers have said, that she loves her infant for no 
other reason than this pleasure, and that, but for her own, selfish delight; she 
could see it perish without the slightest concern. A yery little observa- 
tion, however, ig sufficient to show us, that the love, in this case, though 
accompanied with pleasure, is, in its origin, independent of the pleasure, and 
* must have preceded it, or the pleasure could not havé been,felt § for, if there 
had been no prévious emotion of a peculiar love in the mother, to distinguish 
the infant from oe other infant,’ where are we to find the peculiar pleasure, 
from whith alone the peculiar love is said to be derived? What is so evi- 
ently true in this case, is true in many other cases., “The émotion arises, 
and is attended with pleasure ; but it does not arise on cri of the plea- — 
@ Sure. On the contrary, fhe pleasure is felt, because the emotion has previ- 


ously arisen, and could not have been felt;,but for the. previous emotion that | 
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is gratified. Itis, as in journeying to some distant scene, at the of 
business; ox of friendship ;—the landscape may badveonaily fae Be ch 
us, therefore, in évery stage of our journey, the very exertise itself may be 
pleasing. . Without the journey, it is evident, that we could not have enjoyed 
this be of.the scene, and, this pleasure ef the exercise ; but we do not 
a n account of these delights: At the same eall, we tke, tay 
' twayersed the same road, though the landscape had "been dreary and desolate 
on every side, and though, fatigue had converted the exercise itself into ub- 
easiness. “ Whate’er the motive,” it has been said, by a poetical defender of 
this doctrine, — : Faye ent ‘ 
Mayen * * « Whate’er the motive, pleasure is the Mark. © ‘ bat aay 
apa, Eats For ey ihe ek gun Seopa Sore 5 : ° J Pe ae 
ir +e with novine atcife ma) MPs es se 5 
* © © « «© FoteKer'the saint abstains,the miser starves ; : 
™ T; ‘phe stoic proud, for: leasure, pleasure scorn’d: — ; Paks 
r . r her, affliction’s daughters grief" indulge, , : 
- “se *\ Adhd find, or hépe, a luxuty’in tears ; "Baty | apsealie 
: For her} guilt, shame, toil, danger, we defy, ° , 
oe? . > And with an aim,veluptuops, rish on death.” . at I 
" 'Phis; indeed, though inverse, is a$ sound philosophy, as much duller philgso® 
phy of the same kind; but powerful as it may be in poetic antithesis, it is “as 
verse only that it is powerful,+not as a statement of philosophic truths. ‘We 
desire, indeed, all these objects, and; however ill-fitted some of them may 
appear to bé productive of delight, we may perhaps,’ feel pleasure in all thésé 
objects,+as we shoult certainly fee] pain, if we Were not to obtain what we 
- desire, whatever the object of desire may have been ;—but it is riot the 
pleasure which was the circumstance that prompted our desire, wherif ardse _ 
—it was the desire*previously awakened, whiclr-was accompanied with 
pleasure, or was productive of pleasure,—the pleasure being ineall/ these 
éases; the effect of the prévious desire, and necessarily, presupposing it.: “We 
desire the h s of others, and we have pleasure in this desire ; but 
with the same capacity of mere Jove as now, we should have desived thé 
ppiness of others, though no direct pleasure to ourselvesshad followed our 
generous wish. We desire knowledge, and we are delighted with the ‘at- 
~~ tainment of ‘it; but if the constitution of-our mind had continued, in every 
other réspect, the same as now, we should have felt’ cariosity, though it had 


¥ 


terminated only in simple knowledge. 89, Ss oat 
—Itus the very nature of our mind, as, originally constituted with ‘certain 
tendencies; that some-objects should seem to it immediately desirable ; as it 
is its very nature, that certain objects should seem to it immediately propor- 
tioned in symmetry or related to each other in various ways. . When we think 
of the series. of numbers, two, four, eight, sixteen, we perceive that,each is 
the double of the number preceding, and we perceive this, perhaps, without 
‘any pleasure whatever+certainly, at least, independently of any pleasures 
which may be felt, ‘The mere conception of the numbers asa primary feel- 
ing, gives rise to the feeling of the relation of the. parts of the seties, w 
the disCovety of the relation bes or be not, accompanied with the pleasure. 
Itis, in short, the very nature of the numbers,so conceived together, to’ ap- 
‘pear'to us so related. It is the same with that relation of a, different kinds 
peiebt have termed desirableness.. Whenwe are assured of the particulats 
ametiianve *.4 A ae : : : F . , t 
avites oe 00 
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> 
of ih connetted with a speculation in which we may be en it is 
impdssible for this fact to be considered’ by us, as something of which we are 
_ eapable of obtainitig more accurate knowledge, without -being instantly desir- 
able,—that is to say, withoat exciting in instant sequence our desire of know- 


ing it fully. It seems to us desirable, as.immediately as four is ived by 
us to be the double of two, and eight of four; and it sem torus desirable, 
merely from its*very nature; as a fact illustrative of our particular spe , 
as much as two, four, eight, appear to us related, satay and without ary — 
coneeption of the pleasure which we may feel in discovering the TS 
Pleasure, indeéd, attends the discovery; but it is surely very evide 

there must have been curiosity before the pleasurépor no pleasure could 
ke ma felt. Pain, or disquietude, attends the ungratified curiosity. _| 


in like manner, there ‘must have -been a previons'desite of knowledge, 
there was no previous desire of knowing any thing, theré.eould-be no, pain in 

the continued ignorance. ‘The pleasure, attd pain, in short, however early, 
presuppose always a desire still earlier, or they must havé been effects that 
_arose from neither, We eae : : 

The immediate. desirabléness ‘of objects’ is: then, “as I flatter myself y: 
have perceived, something*very different from the pleasure which attends 
Iment of,the desire, however much the ,pleasure, once induced; may af- 

* terwards become itself a new circumstance of attraetion—and there is not, 
therefore, necessarily any redundancy of arrangement, in speaking of other 
sets of desires, after having treated of the love-of lenquloaailas sim- 
ply as pleasure, or as relief from pain. _The very-desires, indeed, whic 
thus separated from the. desire of mere pleasure, may, when grati 
perliaps, as much real delight,-as, those, of which pleasure was the simple 
object. But it is sufficient for our arrangement, that.this pleasure, however 
lively it may be in itself, did not constitute to us the primary and instant de- 
sirableness of the object, or, in’ other words, was not ircumstance, 


which we had immediately in view, at the very momer desire 
&;-+the direct antecedent, in a train-of feelings, of whic other feel- 
ing, which we term desire, was the conse nent, Wedd stant conseq | 
I return, then, to the consideration of those desires, which k ‘have tho ; 

it netvessary to add,‘even after the desire of pleasure. i hh ae 
*Therfirst of these} dn the consideration of which I had scarcely en Pad 


was the love of action. ‘To be happy, it is necessary that we be occupied ; i 
and, without our thinking of the happiness which resus ieqmnad nature has 
given Us a cohstant desire of occupation- We must. exert our limbs, or we 
must exert our thought ; and when we exert neither, we feel that langtor, 
of which we did not think before, but which, when itis felt, convinces us how 
admirably our a a of-action is.adapted for the.prevention of this very evil, 
of which we had not thought ; as our appetites of hunger and thirst are given __ 
to’ us for the preservation of health, of which we think as little, during the in+ 
pr nn of our appetites, as we think, during*our oecupation, of the languor 
which would’ overwhelm us, if wholly unoccupied. . How wretched would be 
the boy, if he were foreed to lie even on the softest ouch, during a whole 
day, while he heard, at intervals, the gay voices of his playmates without, 
and could distinguish, by these yery sounds, the particular pastimes in whieh 
‘were engaged! How wretched, in these ciroumstances, is man him- 
_ self; and what fretfulness do we perceive, even on brows of more deli 
thought, —oti brows too, perliaps, that, in other circumstances, are. seldom 
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# authe ‘a very pleasing little French work, on the theory of our 
feeli cannot senha indeed,»without $e wining almost i 
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uvercast, if a few successive days of wet and boisterous weather have ren- 
dered all escape into the ppen air, and the exercises which - pes would 
afford, impossible ! 


“The sort of bodily pleasure, which we derive: from exercise, 


pleasure which acecompanies’a motion of the hand, escapes fro 
littleness ; but it is noty on that account, the less real. Do not women, 
lay save sheinselvelfvdm fans hours of listless uneasiness merely by 
itt] on of the fingers, in some slight work, to which they attach no 
r value, than as it is a source of this very amusement to them? T arm 
particular work itself, ahd the general pleasure of being occupi ed have 

of being combined, to make ev 8 
Without the knowledge of the pleasure that is thus felt in mere exertion, 
it would not be easy for ‘us to look satisfaction on the scene ofs human 
toil around us,—which assumes instantly a different’ aspect, when we consi- 
der this happy principle of our mental constitution. Though we are apt to 
ink of those who are labouring for others, as if they were not labouring for 
e es also d though unquestionably, from our natural love of free- 
dom, any task which is im rosed canuiot be as agreéable, as an occupation spon- 
taneously en yet must not think that the Jabour itself is necessarily 


sensible impression:”* 


t would be happiness for man to he freed. Nature has 
alt so hardly with the great multitude——in comparison with whom the 
smaller number, for whose accommodation she seems to have for med a more 
~ sump provision, are. truly insignificant, and would be um y of this 
seeming preference, if the provision 1 of their means of luxury, were all which 
is involved i in the sspesitir which she bestows on them. The wealth of the 
is valuable, ehiefly as it leads to the labour of others, and presents, 
‘it offers, an agreeable object, to mingle with the pleasure 
of ecup nd to sooth and sweeten it, even when it rises to fatigue. 
a ifferen ic ay seene of the Warld appear, if we could con- 
¢c t sure d the occupations, to which so great a majority 
ace ‘then seem to be condemned, almost like slaves, that are 
to the very instruments of their daily task! How different from that 
n which, though we eet aad labouring, and a few at rest, we 
il the labourer, a pleasure of occupation, which those who rest 
nt happy to purchase from him, and which they do sometimes 
‘to purchase, by the same means by which he has acquired it, by 
exercise “as. violent and unremitted as’ his, and which have the oe 
only of being of less advantage to the world, than those toils,by which 
once promotes his own happiness, and contributes to the accommodatic of 
others! It is pleasing, thus, to perceive a source of enjoyrhent, in the very 
circunistance which might seem most’ hostile to happiness,—to perceive in 
the labour itself, of which the necessity is imposed on man, a consolation for 
the loss of that very freedom which it eonstrains. 

When we do not labour with our limbs, we must labour with our mind ; 
and happy is it for our peace when this mental occupation can pat | us 
the place of bodily o¢cupation,—which, to the rich at least, must be 

‘great degrée dependent on the accidents of weather, and in: som 
sure, too, oh the society of others. He, to whom a book presénts oc 


* Théorie des Sentimens agréables, chap. fi 
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scarcely éan be-in circumstances in which this occupation is not in some de- 
gree at his command ; and it is not easy to say, how-much of happiness, and 
of that good humour which is no small part of morality, depends on the mere 
power of occupying ourselves agreeably with this exercise of our eyes and 
mind, as others, less happy in intellectual taste, are obliged to depend for. 
occupation on exercises that require a greater nung circumstances to 
place them in their power. ' 
** Choose any station in life which you may paler cm Pascal, “ com= - 
bine in it every pleasure which seems capable of satisfying the desi res 
man ; if he, whom we imagine placed in this situation, has no tion or 
amusement, his languishing felicity will not support him for an hour. de de: ’ ust t 
wave something to withdraw him from himself,or he is necessarily unhapp: 
‘Is not the royal dignity great enough of itself’ to content him who is 
ofect of soamuch envy § P I see, indeed, that in other circumstances; to ren- 
der a man happy, it is necessary to ‘turn hing away from the sight of his own 
misery, though it be only to occupy his whole mind with the anxiety of bend- 
ing: his knee," or pointing his toe in a dance a little better than before. But 
is tthe same with 4 king 2? Must he, too, be amused like others ? Wou 
it not be,a sort of insult to the joy which he must feel, to occ unui som s 
with the thought, how he is to adapt his steps, to the measure o 
‘how he is to send: one billiard ball most adroitly to meet aril aati, of , 
leaving him to enjoy, in repose, the contemplation of that “majestic glory 
which pail ita Let us make the trial. Let us leave the mos 
nificent sovereign, without company, without occupation, to enjoy h ¥ 
all his: magnificence at leisure; and the sovereign whom we hi eft to 
himself will be only a human being, that feels his miseries like othe aan 
All this, therefore, is most carefully provided against; and there are never 
wanting round the person of kings a number of idle courtiers n 
occupation is to watch the, time of their leisure, that they may sug 
some new amusement in the intervals of public busines 0 
ments, and save them from the dreadful misery of being ale 
ing what they are. re 
Man is so wretched a being? he continues, “ that e 
tired of himself, without any external cause of dissatisfaetic " 


as he is of a thousand essential causes of disgust, the most insigni 
is sufficient to amuse him ; so that if we were to consider him s 
should find far more reason to pity him for being capable of 
ment ia things so.mean and frivolous, than for the distresses which | 
flict, him. 

‘How happens it, that that man, who was a short time ago in AM de 
misery at the loss of his only son, and who, loaded with law-suits and quar- 
res, was this very morning fretted with so many vexations, thinks of these 
evils no more? Be not astonished at the change ; he is now entirely absorb- 
ed in other thoughts. He is ‘occupied, and most completely occupied, in 
seemg where it is that a stag is to try to get a passage,—a weary stag, which 
Ais. dogs have been pursuing since six o’clock, Nothing more is necessary te 
account for the transformation. Miserable as man may be, if only we can 
‘4 ‘rs va oeeuying, him in any manner, he is Bi longer miserable, cme is 
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5 ri x 
4 . Of the truth of the great facts, which Pascal thus states in a very forcible 
and lively manner, there can be nowquestion; but the conclusion, which he 
draws from them is surely not.the co clusion which is most suitable to our.na- 
ture, and to the great object of Him by whom we'were formed. ‘It is'much 
justery.as it is unepesapeni fax more pleasing, to trace, in this necessity of 
occupation, the evident marks of the intention of Heaven, that man who is to 
exist among men, and who has powers of mind and of body capable of be- 
nefiting them in innumerable ways, is not to suffer.these powers to lie idle. 
The languor which we feel when we cease from exertion, reminds us at eve- 
, Fy moment that we are not formed for inactivity,—-that we have duties to dis- 
© ‘charge, which may become to us amusement, if we only deign to ayail our- 
selves. of pleasures that are constantly in our power,—and without which, all 
amusements and exercises, that are only the mimicry of these very duties, 
would soon become as wearisome almost as idleness itself, of which we are 
so ready to feel the misery, when it is total idleness, unoccupied with a single 
pastime. Itis not to fly the sight of ourselves, and, therefore, of our mise- 
» ries, as Pascal says, that we busy ourselves even in trifles; but because Hea» 
» ven, thathas formed us for action, has formed us, therefore, necessarily to 
busy: ourselves with something, and to occupy ourselves even with trifles, 
rather than’ to be wholly ynoccupied. In beginning .to exert ourselves, 
or to take interest in the exertions of others, we have no thought either of 
misery to be avoided, or of happiness to be attained. We are already busy, 
before we have felt the happiness; we are already idle, before we have 
felt the misery of being,idle. Natuné does,not wait for our reflections and 
calculations. She gives us, indeed, the power of reflecting,and calculating, 
that we may correct the abuses of our desires; but the desires which are 
Mecessary to our own» well-being, and to the well-being of those around us, 
he prompts without our bidding. She has Jormed man, with a nature that 
suit hin very situation ;—the monarch, with those passions and pow- 
} ary for the humblest of his subjects ;—the humblest 
ons and powers of those who areborn of kings. The 
ying himself with those voluntary labours which he denomi- 
ents, may feel, in these. very amusements, the common nature 
; with those who are toiling around him, in labours, which 
ideed, term Jabours, and think, perhaps, that they would be happy, if 
ey had that ease which he finds so painful, and from which he makes 
efforts to free himself, but which are to them what his amusements 
e to him, a source of occupation, a mode of shaking off that idleness, which, 
if general, would be inconsistent with the very being of society, and from 
which, therefore, man is warned or saved, by the languor that attends.it. 
When we look at the guards, and the palace, and the splendour,—at all those 
crowds, which seem useful only as supplying to him more speédily every 
thing which his wants require,—it is scarcely possible for us to think that a 
king has any necessity of labouring ; but if we look within his breast, and 
see the constant appetite for occupation, which this ready supply of all his 
wants inflaines rather than mitigates, we discover the same necessity which 
we feel in ourselves,- -the same proof, that man is formed to contribute his 
share of service tothe general labours of mankind,—to be active even where 
this propensity of our nature can have no excitement from individual wants 
and to minister, in some sort, to the happiness of others, if he does | rt 
choose to be the willing minister of his own unhappiness. pt at 
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y KNOWLEDGE. 
ENTLEMEN, after the desires which [ examined in my last Lecture, that 
which is next to be considered by us, is our desire of society. 
* Man, as I hate already said, is born in society, and dep it:in® 
some of its most delightful forms, for the preservation of his 
Which, without the protection 6f thase who love him the more 
ibcrncss that is consigned to their protection, would seem t 
world, only to suffer in it for a few hours, and, ceasing to suffer, to cease also 
to exist. ‘a : 
If man be thus dependent omsociety for the preset 
stence, he is not less dependent on it for the comfort and 


of his early ex- 
happiness of his © 


xistencé in othergears. It is to be the source of all the love which he 
feels,—of all the love which he excites,—and, therefore,” of alm the 


desires and enjoyments which he is capable of feeling. There is 
his actions, which’may ‘not, directly or indirectly, have some relation to tho: 
antong whom he lites; and I may say even, that there is scarcely a m 


of ‘his i which the social affection, in some one of its forms, | 


fot an in e on some feeling or ré8olution, some: delightful remembrance 
of the past, some ‘project of future benevolence or resentment. We are 
born, as I have said, in society, and dependent on it for our existence; but, 
even if we cotild exist without society, we should not exist as men, not even 
as savage men,—for savages, rude &s their intercourse is, are still united to 
gether by domestic affinities and friendships,—and have one con 
as dear to them, or, perhaps, more dear to them, than 
civilized is to its polished inhabitants. With our'immortal spirit, a 
the glorious capacities that are developed in society, we sho Id, but 


8 


Society that almost gives us a different soul, be only a species of wild anim 
—that might not yield as readily, perhaps, to the stronger animals arou 
the weak of a less noble race, but which would hold with then, at best: 
tilts contest, —miserable within the cave, and trembling to venture bey: 
Make us single and solitary” says an eloquent Roman moralist, “ anc 
what are we? The prey of other animals, and their-victim,—the prey wh 
it would be most easy for them to seize, the victim which it would be mos 
easy for them to destroy. _ Those other animals have in their own strength, 
sufficient protection. If they be born to live apart, eaeh has its separate arms 
to defend it. Man has no tusks or talons to make Aim terrible. He is weak, 
and naked; but, weak and’ naked as he is, society surrounds him and pro- 
técts him. It is this which submits to his power all other living things, and 
not the earth merely, which seetns in Some measure his own by*birth, but the 
very ocean, that is to him like another world of beings of a different nature. 
Society averts from him the ‘attack of diseasés,—it mitigates his suffering 
when he is assailed by them,—it gives support anid happiness to his old age, 
‘’ he him strong in the great combat of Human life, because it leaves 
‘hot alone to struggle with his fortane.”——“ Fae nos singilos : .quid su 
ie , * i. imbovillimus.——al. vilisvituuy ’ 


us? prada animaliom. -et victim, ie fe ecillissimus* et facillimus sanguid 


iam ceteris animalibus i in tutte sui, satis virium est. Quecunque vaga 


érribilem dete is ecit. 
i dominium omnium a 
eliense nature transmisit imperium, 
morborum impetus arcuit, senectuti_adminicula 
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ess, it is not wonderful, that nature should have formed him eas 
is in harmony with that gracious provision, which we have seen real 
ized so effectually in our other emotions, that she has formed him to nih a. 
society which profits him, without thinking of the profit which it affords;— 
_ that is to say, wi regard to this benefit, as the primary source of a love 
that would not arisen, but from the prospect of the selfish gain, _We 
exist in society, and have formed in it innumerable affections, long hefore we 
have,learned to sum and calculate the consequences of every sepafate look 
anc of kindness, or have measured the general advantage which this 
s us and ready kindness yields, with the state of misery in which we 
shou ve existed, if there had been no society to receive and make ug 
happy. These affections, so quick to awake in the very moment almost a 
our waking beitig, are ever spreading in the progress of life; beeause there 
is no moment to the heart, in which the principle of socia is cold or 
powerless. The infant does not cling to his nurse more reaalites the boy - 
hastens to ay his playntates, and man to communicate his thoughts to. man. 
If we were to see the little crowd of the busy school-room rush out, when 
the hour of freedom comes, and, instead of mingling in some general pase 
e themselves, each to some solitary spot, till the weturn of that 
em again together, we should 4ook on them with as much 
as if a sudden miracle had transformed their hodily features, 
destroyed the very semblance of men. As wenderful would it appear} 
ina crowded city, or even in the seattered tents of aaribe of Arabs, orin 
e huts or very caves of the rudest savages, there were to be no communing 
man with man,—no voice or smile of greeting,--no seeming conscious- 
ness of mutual presence,—but each were to pass each with indiffer- 
ence, as if they had never met, and were never to meet again,—or rathery 
‘am indifferenee whith even those cannot wholly feel »,who have met 
ice in the wildest solitudes,.and to whom that moment.of accidental meet~ 
ing was the only tie which connects them afterwards in their mutual recogni- 
tion. The mere presence of a human being,—-at least when there is no fe 
to counteract and overcome the affection,—is suffierent to give him a sort of 
interest in our wishes,—certainly, if. he be in pain or want, an interest in our 
compassionate wishes,—as ifs he were not wholly a stranger ; or rather, such 
is our love of society, that to be, in the strictest sense of the term, a stranger, 
is tous a sort of récommeblahinn, as to be a friend, or even a common ae- 
quaintance, is also a recommendation; “more, or less strong, to the same dif 
jusive regard. Qualities, thus seemingly opposite, excite an interest that is 
similar; because, opposite as the qualities are, they are still qualities of ma 
Dias one, who, whether a stranger” or a friend, shares our nature, and 
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cannot be wholly indifferent “to those by whom -that common nature 1s — 
shared. | reas 
What is every language but a proof of the agency of that feeling which 
makes it deliglitful to us to speak and to listen, because it is delightful to us 
to make»ourthoughts pass into other hearts, or to shate the thoughts of 
those othershearts ? We use speech, indeed, in its vulgar offices, to express 
to each other the want of bodily accommodations, ‘whieh Can be mutually 
supplied, by those who know each other’s necessities j—and, as a medium by 
which these wants can instantly be made known, it is, im these vulgar offices, 
unquestionably, an iistrument of the highest convenience,—ey louh it 
were incapable of being adaptedto any other purpose. Butho apart ™ 


# 


gracious communications, and questions, and answers, and replies, that, in a 
hittle society of friends, form, for a whole day, a happiness which ree 
could givé,—the few words significant of mere bodily*wants would, perhaps, __ 
searcely be remembered, i our retrospect of an eloquence that was expres- ‘ 
sive of wants.of @ very differeut kind,—of that social impulse, which,avhen “~~ 
there are others around who can partake'its feelings, makes it almost impossible 

for the heart, whether sad or sprightly, to be sad or sprightly alone,s=and@ to 
which no event is little, the communication of which can be thé expression of 
regard. In that infinite variety of languages which are spoken by the nations 
dispersed on the surface of the earth, there is’ one voice whieh animates the 
whole,—a voice which, in every country and every time, and in all the 
changes of Birperism and civilization, stil utters’a truth, the first te which 

the heart has assented, and the last which it cam ever lose,—the voice of our . 
soeial nature bringing its irresistible testimony to the force of that universal 
sympathy, which has found man every where, and preserves him every 
where, in the community of mankind. lee : 

I have said, that the mere presence of a human being is Sufficient to give 
him a sort of interest in our wishes, except in cases where there is some fear 
to counteract the affection that is thus formed ; and I have made this exce 
tion, to guard you against the fallacy of the theory, which by dwelling on the ~ 
eases that form the exceptions only,.and omitting all notice of the happier 
feelings that are universal and original, would represent the natural state of 
man,—of him who exists only as he has been an object of affection,—as a 
state of mutual hostility, in which every individual is at war with every other 
individual. Of this theory, which, if not first stated, was at least first de+ 
veloped fully, by Hobbes,—I cannot but think, that it would be idle to offer 
any elaborate confutation, and that the attention which has been, paid to it by 
philosophers, is far. greater than it deserves. We need but think of the state 
in which man is born,—of, the fondness of the parent for the child,—of the 
child for the parent,—of that affection whjch binds a whole family together, 
—-to perceive, that all indivieluals, who are only those very members of the 
families which we have been considering, \¢annot, in any state of society, be 
the foes of all, or even indifferent to their mutual. interests; since in that case, 
the whole race of mankind must have ceased to exist before the period at 
which they could be capable of existing, even in a state of war. Every 
one, it is said, is born to war with every one! But where are these natural 
combatants to be found? The army which Cadmus raised from the earth, 
arose indeed only to combat and to, perish if mutual destruction ;—but they 
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and ready armed. 
those fabulous monsters © 
the serpent’s teeth ;— 
his origin.’ If he 


rung, in his mere outivar 
xe offspring’of love, and 


“te war with man, he must be 


hen his war: ay be effectual :—and wher ‘to 
years of weaknes t intervene ?- loo na- 
© are to be brought upon the stage of blood, where can 


d theni,—unless he look for them*among ‘those whom 
ve previously beer nurturing ? Wherever he‘finds hate 
we that ha8 préceded it. The. state’ of nuture, if it have 
infancy of eaclr individual, has reference, therefore, to a pe- 
ead of enmity, exhibits, perhaps, the strongest and purest ex- 


imagined of disinterested love; and, if it have any 
; significant of those original feelings, amid which every 
been bréd and sustained, it must 
another. . All states in which man 
xist, must be alike states that are natural to him; and if man was always 
1@ is now, he was, surely, even in the most savage state, not a foe mere- 
r that is only one of his relations, and an accidental oné,—but a chi 
tej ber, a father, a member of a tribe, a pitier of the ‘sérrows of other 
~~ even thougls he might occasionally, under’ the influence of some passing re- 
sentmert, inflict sufferings, which, if he had seen them inflicted by another, 
he would probably have hastened to relieve. 
What, then, is the state of nature,—the state of nature arents, sons, 
brothers, anditribesmen,-+in which this enmity of all agai s supposed ? 
i ent, that to make it such a state as may be eon t with the 
society which we are consideri e must not think of 
man as he is, or as he has ever been known to be. We must take away all 
the feelings of domestic regard, which are visible wherever he is to be found. 
Fathers, mothers, children, must be es indifferent to‘ edch other, as if no 


hich animates this form, the ferocious ndture of some 
ich makes no dietideriog of the hand that caresses, and the } 
hei Pe I * ¥ at are B 

es,—whieh breathes only carnage, and feels a sort of irritation, a 
‘anger, at the sight of every thifg which lives? f such a bei © 
Bret tie 4 Dune, £ 5 pe ? , Tihs 
nated; this may be the natural state, but it fs not the state of nature o 
‘man. The feelings which Nature most powerfully impresses on him,—the 
first impressions which she makes on his heart,—aié sentiments of love ; 
and if those first and most powerful feelings, which are as universal as the 
race of man,—the original feelings of every individual that livés, or has 
tural feelings, t6 continue to exist as in 
be to exist with only affection em 3 heart, 
‘in every look and word. 
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. laws to dir the power of the state against injustice,—we have } 
execu ner, Is this formidable apparatus, it will be said, a part 
‘Gem e? or, does if Mot rather pr at man trembles at the 
of the power of man,—as he trembles he thought of some pestilence, 
and takes measures presention dotimps ing against infection, and for 
curing it, or preve ing the farther spreading of it,y Pinfection bas taken: 
place ? ae 4 age a 
It will be admitted, that these contrivances of c 
not a part ofthe system of contrivances of universal and n 
but, onethe contrary, aye indicative of a fear which i 


genersl social nature of man has ever attempted to deny, as a part of that 
mixed consti f good and bad for which alone he contends,—it may be 
asked, in like manner, whether the domestic affections, and the general sym- * 
ies of our nature, which exist as widely as laws, and have in rage 
ceded them-—whether all the institutions for the relief of the ignor nd 
poor, and'the diseased, are proofs of any natural enmity of man totam? 
Injustice may, igdeed, be. at, but cornpassion is surely not less so} de 
are we to find proofs of universal enmity in a love that is as universal as hu- 
man sorréw?— * F 


; * 
M * Phat Virtue known 
¢ By the relenting look, whose equal heart 
For others feels, as for another self; ’ 


Of various name, as various objects wake, , 
4 War ) action, the kind sense within: Pa 
- W e blameless poor, the nobly maim’d, 


The lost to reason, the declin’d in life; 

The helpless young, that kiss no mother’s hand, © s 
And the grey second infancy of age, + . 

She gives in public families to live,— 

A sight to gladden Heaven.” y 


e 


e” 
We are surely not to think of man as only a prisoner or a jaile a 
think of him too as one, who, if he suffers, receives relief ro those who 
have no interest in relieving him, except that of their compassion itself; or 
who himself, with as littlé expectation of personal advantage, relieves what- 
ever sufferings may corhe beneath his view. The truth is, that an ha 
various’ kinds, analegatint as well as benevolent ; that, on whatever 
society we may choose to fix, we shall always find many ayho are 
to invade the rights of others, and who, in consequence of thi: 
mere ‘possibility of aggression, render necessary all those general precs 
© tions, and the occasional punishments of which Hobbes speaks ;—while at 
the same time, we shall be equally certain of finding many, who not merely 
are without the inclination of invading the rights of others, hut who gladly 
make ‘sacrifices of their ewn personal comfort for their relief. That the 
state of sociéty, therefore, when there are multitudes comprehended in it, © 


is not a state of unmixed friendship or enmity, unmixed virtue or vice, but 

a state that is mixed of both ;—that th t affecti wever,—the affec- 

tions which, if there be any that pain es ame of ram ral 

_ | have surely the highest claim, to that stinction, nly. those 
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at while all must, in i ancy, have felt this tie, w ich bound 
‘some other breast, it is only a part of pnt nkind over omfpose 
passions, which can be» said to betindicative of enmity, or even 
that injustice, which is indicative of indifft We he to others, rather than malig- 
nity, cam be said to have any sway e have all loved, and continued to 
love; we have not all Aated, and ssnduned to hate ;—certainly, at least, we 
eds way to our hatred, as we have yeaied our whole soul to the 
de 1 emotions of benevolence. 
the most unjust and malignant of dhaciichad it must be remembered, 
es a ted lose their love of society. They have thein friends, or at least thosé 


to whom y give that name, without any suspicion that they are using an 
inappropriate expression. ‘They would hate to be alone, as h as other 
people, even though they had no guilty remembrances, which made it doubly 


necessary for them to. ae They must still flatte mselves, that 
they enjoy what they ar capable of se og ag delights. of that cor- 
dial intercourse, which is sacred to the good. ‘These delights, indeed—the 
e rance of consolations received, and’ 6f virtues strengthened, the 
mutu steem, the mutual trust, t eiatual veneration,—they as little c 
pos as they can enjoy the pleasures of conscience, with no remembrance 
ut those of guilt. Yet, though the reality of the social regard of 
denied to them, and. though even if, in some singular i instance, it were tru 
to be given to them, it would be impossible for them to = confidence ina 
_ friendship which they would know that they had not merited, and, therefore, 
could not fail to distrust,—they can still at least havé the riot and the laughter, 
and as much of the appearance of t reall undse as is consistent with 
perfect indifference, or perfect hatred at heart ; and the riot and the laughter 
they must hav be still more miserable than they-are. Thedove of that 
society, which they have 'so deeply injured, is thus | in theif heart, as it 
is fixed in every heart;——and what prodf could be stronger of its irresistible 
power? In the very prison, to whieh the indignation of mankind has driven 
them, as to the only place which their presence could not pollute,-—amid 
wretches, as little worthy as tltemselves, of a single thought of momentary 
on,—they still feel the influence of that principle which makes the 
ence an necessary to the comfcrt of man, ag, in better circumstances, 
it is néces to his happiness. They must mingle with each other, though 
they have no plans of guilty co-operation to concert. It is still penis Th 


their dismal loneliness to have one, who may laugh at their b nies, and 
ose blasphemies they may smile in retur and to him, who has ne 
own what friendship i is, who has only cri of whieh to speak or « rimes 
of whi hear, it is not a ‘relief, but a a additional punisl nent, to be 
separated from wretches as guilty and miserable as himself,—from wretch 
who would as gladly, or more gla , assist in putting his shackles on, as they © 
would assist’in releasing him; and who, he knows well, will not laugh’ es 
loudly on that day when he is "to: Pw led forth to terminate, amid public exe- 
crations, his dreadful existence. 
Such is the desire of social communion in man ;—a desire, which a0 
Ph itual penance of solitude,—no perfection of virtue,—no perfection of 
vice,—if I may use that whey cah efface from the heart ; a desire, the exis- 
tence of which is se demonstrated by all that lead 
. fe with man in PP n by the most miserable aa a 


orl isk feelings which continue to Operate, 


s 


: 
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when only guilt is congregated with guilt; and which make very 
@® prison, to which Hobbes would lead us for a demonstration that born 
only to be regardless of mian,’er hostilé to him, the most ireitblelemon 
stration of that great truth of sie connexion, which he 


_ duce it to disprove. 

The next of sour desires, wie we have to consider, is 
knowledge. , 

When we think of what man is, not in his faculties only, but i 
lectual acquisitions, and of what he must have been, on bis entr 
the world, as much in the.state of society whieh is most civilized, a 
rudest state of savage' life, it is difficult for us to regard this knowledge and 

© absolute ig ance as states of the same mind. It seems to us almost as if 
we had to consider a spiritual,creation or transformation, as wondrous as 
if, in contemplating the material universe, we were to strive to think of th 
whole*system of sufis and planets, as evolved from a mere papticle of mat- 
ter, or rising from nothing, as when originally created. We believe that they 
ere so created, and we ee that man, comprehensive as his acquire 
t have set out in his intellectual career from absolute igno 
ficult is it for us to form any accurate conception of what we 
ubtingly believe! ‘The rhind, which is enriched with as many scienees: 
‘there are classes: of existing things in the universe, which our organs 

‘able to ath and which, not content. with the immensity of existence, 

forms to itself sciences even of abstractions, that do not exist as objects in 

nature, and that cannot exist in nature—the mind, which is skilled in all the 
_ languages of all the civilized nations of the lobe, and which has fixed and trea- 
suréd in its own remembrance, the beauties of every work of transcendent 
genius, whieh age after age has added to the stores of 
we know well, was once orant as the dullest and feeb 
which scarcely kn OV igh, even to wonder at its superiority. 

But withéut ng into our consideration the rich endowments of a mind 
like this, let us think on y ofa one of those humble minds to which I have alluded. 
How vast are the acquirements even of a mind of this humble ran 
acquirements,*too, which a few years, that may be said almost to be y 
infancy and apparent imbecility, have formed! Indeed, if all h 
were to be divided, as Rousseau says, into two portions, 

ut is. common to all mankind, and the other on 


rting, that thi T portion, 
em very trifling in compari- 

e do not think, 
it comprehends is 


very extravagant paradox . 
ject of so much pride, ‘Wo 


bh off mo Pc But of this greater ae 
rs, partly. because the koowledes whi 


emarkable only fay’ its, ae 


because since knowledge 
ke the common quantities in 


the elements that are common in al 
rebraic » equations, are counted as nothing. 

di we think, however, of the elements that are truly contained i in 
portion of khowledge, which the humblest of mankind eau. m 
is involved i in the possession and mastering even of one la 
accurate adaptation of each arbitrary sign to the thing sig 
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If w nothing more of the mind of man, than its capacity of becom- 
ing acquainted with the powers of so vast and so complicated an instrument 
as that of speech, and of acquiring this knowledge in circumstances the most 
the acquisition-—without any of the aids,—which lessen so 
in acquiring any eee cige far less perfectly in after- 
ad amid the continual distractions of pains and pleasures, that seer 
any fixed effort absolutely capeatth, 
© wonder at a capacity so admirable. But, when we think of all the 
nowledge which is acquired * the same time, even by this mind, 
ich we have selected as one of the iumblest,——what observations of phe- 
nomena, what inductions, what reasonings downvard, sv the results of 


general observation to particular cases that are analogous, have occur- 
red, and been formed, almost unconsciously, into a system of physics, of 
pich the reasoner himself perhaps, does not think as a system, but op 
7. e, founds his practical conclusions, exactly in the same w ay as the 
; "applies his general principles to the complicated contrivances of 
3, or the different arts,—when we think of all this, and know th 
r at least a great part of al this, must have been done, b 
» safe for the little reasoner to be trusted, for a single momen 
shtest distance from the parental ey e,—how astonishing does the 
process appear; and if we had not opportunities of observation, and in some 
measure, too, the consciousness of qur own memory, in our Inter acquis 
tions, to tell us how all this has been done, what a variety of means must we 
conceive nature to have employed, for producing so rapidly and so effica- 
ciously, this astonishing result! She has employed, however, no compli- 
cated variety o ans; and she has produced the effect the more surely, 
from the very simplicity of the means which she has employed. The sim- 
ple desire of knowledge explains a mystery which not else could ex- 
plam. She has made it delightful to man to know—d isquieting. to him to 
know only imperfectly, while any thing remains in his power that can make 
knowledge more accurate or compr ehensive ; and she has dot Pinon 
| this ;—she has not waited till we reflect on the leasure which,we 
enjoy, or the pain which we are to suffer. She a given us these, 


our search without reflection on the mere pleasure or pain, 
ward our activity, or to punish our inactivity. Bal SUMED 
something unspan: which has a relation to. I 
s. We feél insta: desire of knowing this 
in the oe ne ballad, which involves a tale of marve 
d stop in the very 1 of the tale 3;-—his fittle heart will be | 
y, tilk you resume narrative ;, but his eye, het ag é 
was still expressive of that curio eo of that mere desire of knowing w 

to come, which is not a self,-—producing the pain, but not ris 
_ from it, when the narrative is broken,—and affording the pleasure, 

ing from the pleasure, when the narrative is continued. Why is it, t 


tified. Why do we feel pain? It is because our previous curiosity 
ot been gratified ; and to suppose that but for the pleasure of the gratifi 
iosity, and the p: f 2 alas , we should have had 

a reversal of the order. 


e,——we might, indeed, find. 


stimulate our search, and in part to reward it, but she has:prompt+ | 


ch a case we feel delight? It is because our previous curiosity has been n 


s 


¥ 


; 
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istence of the flower, we should not have had the toot the stem which 
supports the flower,—that it is the light which flows around us that is the 
cause of the existence of the sun,—and that he who created the sun, and 
every thing which the sun enlightens, is not merely reveal by that 
orld of splendour and beauty which he has formed, but thatit 1$ the beauty 
f the universe which is the cause of the existence of Him who created it to 
be beautiful. iis i: * 
. OF the lively curiosity of which 1 speak, with relation to the tales o our 
nursery, you must all have some remembrance ; and, indeed, it is a curiosity 
which, even with respect to such tales of fiction, does not cease wholly when 
we are obliged to assume the airs and the dignity of manhood. We vary 
our tales in these graver years, and call them romances, dramas. epics; but 
we are equally ready, in any moment of leisure, to be led away by any nar- 
rative of strange incidents; which is to us exactly what the simplest ballad 
was to us then. The pain which attends ungratified curiosity, is most strik- 
ingly proved by those tales which are often intentionally suspended at some 
most interesting moment, and printed as fragments. We feel, in such a case, 
a vexation that almost amounts to anger, as if the writer of the fracment were 
wilfully and wantonly inflicting on us pain ; and there are many littie injuries, 
which we could perhaps much more readily forgive. ‘To be forced to reada 
succession of such fragments, would be truly, to any mind which can take 
interest in the adventures of others, a species of torture,—and of torture that, 
to such a mind, would be far from being the slightest which could be devised. 
The curiosity, which is thus strikingly exemplified in the eagerness with 
which we listen to fictitious narratives, is not less swikingly, as it is certamly 
far more usefully exémplified, in the interest which we feel in the wonders 
of science. How many nights of sleepless expectation would be given to the 
chemist, if he could be iMformned, on authority which he eould not doubt, that 
in some neighbouring country a discovery had been made, whieh threw a 
new not merely on what had before been considered as obscure, but on 
all, or almost all, the phenomena which had been considered as perfectly 
well known ;—that, in consequence of this discovery, it had become easy to 
analyze what had before resisted every attempt of the analytic - and_ te 
force into combination substances which before had seemed incapable of any 
permanent union !’ With what eagerness would he await the communication 
that was to put into his own hands this admirable power! It must be a dis- 
tress indeed, of no common sort, which could at such a period withdfaw his 
mind wholly, for any length of time, from that desire which every thing that 
met his eye would seem to him to recall, because it would-be in truth for ever 


re 


present to his mind. ae , 


It is needless to extend the illustration through the variety of the sciences. 
We have a desire of knowledge which nothing can abate,—a Gesire that, in 
‘some greater or less degree, extends itself to every thing which we are eapa- 
ble of knowing, and not to realities merely, but to all the extravagancies of 
fiction. We are formed to know 3 we cannot exist without knowledge ; and 


lature, therefore, has given us the desire of that knowledge, which is es- 
tial not to our pleasure merely, but to our very being. wiih 


“ Witness the sprightly joy, when aught unknown _ 
Strikes the quick sense, and wakes each active power . 
To brisker measures ;—witness the neglect Me Spdie 
* Of,all familiar objects, though beheld © “—<e'* 
With transport once ;—the fond attentive gaze 
ts Of young astonishment, the sober zeal 
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menting on prodigious things. 
bounteous providence of heaven, 
implanting this desire 

new and strange,—to urge us on, 

h unremitted labour, to pursue 


; ais se sacred stores, that wait the ripening soul, 
: Truth’s exhaustless bosom.— What need words 


0 paint its power ?—For this the daring youth cd 
Breaks from his weeping mother’s anxious arms 
Pt Fi In foreign climes to rove,—the pensive sage, 
; re Heedless of sleep, or midnight’s harmful damp, 


Hangs o’er the sickly tuper,—and untired 
The v virgin follows, with enchanted step, 
The mazes of some wild and wondrous tale 
From morn to eve,~unmindfiil of her form, 
Unmindful of the happy dress, that stole 
The wishes ofthe youth, when every maid $ 
With envy pined.—Hence, finally, by night, 
* The village matron, round the blazing hearth, 
anat Suspends the infant,audience with her tales, 
Breathing astonishment,—of witching rhymes, 
Rios And evil spirits,—of the death-bed call, 
-t To him who robb’d the widow, and devour’ d 
Ph The orphan’s portion,—of unquiet souls 
Ris’n from the grave, to ease the heavy guilt 
¥ Of deeds in life conceal'd —of shapes" that walk 
a) se At dead of night, and clank their chains, and wave 
The torch of hell around the murderer's bed. 
At every solemn pause, the crowd recoil, 
Gazing each other speechless, and congeal’ d 
With shiv ering sighs,—till, eager for the ev ent, 
Around the beldame, all arrett, they hang, * 
Each trembling heart with grateful terrors quell'd,’* 
If man could have been made,to know, that his existence depended upon 
certain acquisitions of knowledges without any love of the knowledge itself, 
—he might perhaps have made the acquisition, that was believed to be so im- 
pacts But to learn,—if there had been no curiosity or pleasure in. 
ng,swould then have been a task; and, like other mere tasks, would wr 
bly have been imperfectly executed. Something would have hes i 


ed #itogether, or very inaccurately examined, the accurate know ech of 


. 


wauab she. ee. given us,» has attained ine same jes and attained it with- 
out leaving to us the possibility of failure. She has given us the desire of 
knowing what it is of importance for us to know; she hds made the know- 
ledge delightful in itself; she has made it painful to us to know imperfectly. 
There is no task, therefore, imposed on us. In executing her benevolent 
will, we have only to gratify one of the strongest of our passions,—to learn 
with delight what it is salutary to have learned, and to derive thus a sort of 
double happiness from the wisdom which we aequire, and from the-very — 
effort by which we acquire it. , he 
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iil. ProsPeeTive EMOTIONS.—6. DESIRE OF POWER. --OF DIRECT PO 
ER, AS IN AMBITION. 
| Genriemey, after the emotions which I considered in my a Lectur 
which is next, in the order of our arrangement, is the desire of I Pe 

© Pleasurce of Imagination, B. [. v 232—278, 


+ 


J 8 : 
ou begins, when he has lost, net his liberty merely, by 
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I do not speak, at present, of the desire of mer 
—though, where any unjust restraint is actual 
dom from it is, perhaps, the strongest passion wh 
sion which, in such circumstances, will always be 
nobler. While zt remains, thé slave is not wholly a slave 


1 from constraint, 
the desire of free- 
an feel, and a pas- 
ent as the mind is 


’ s ‘degra- 
ta 2 desire of 


iberty, and when he has learned to look calmly on himself, as a mere breath- 
ing and moving instrument of the wishes of another, to be moved by those 
wishes more than by bis own,—a part of some external pomp necessary to 
the splendour of some other being, to which he contributes, indeed, but only 
like the car, or the sceptre, or the purple robe,—a trapping of adventitious 
greatness, and one of many decorative trappings that are all equally insigni- 
ficant in themselves, whether they be living or inanimate. He who can feel 
this, and feel it without ahy rising of his heart against the tyranny which 
would keep him down, or even a wish that he were free, may indeed be 
considered as scarcely worthy of freedom ; and if tyranny produced only the 
evil of such mental degradation, without any of the other evils to which it 
gives rise directly and indirectly, it would scareely merit less than at present, 
the detestation of all who*know what man is, and is capable of becoming as a 
freeman, and that wretched thing which he ts, and must ever continue to 
be, as a slave. : ; 

There are minds, indeed, which, long habituated to corruption, can see, in 
the tyrannical possessor of a power unjustly arrogated, only a source of fa- 
vour, and of all the partial and prodigal largesses of favour, more easy. to be 
obtained, as requiring in return, only that profligate subserviency to every 
vice, which such minds are always sufficiently ready to pay; but what long 
usage of corruption does it require, before tyranny itself can ceasé to be 


re of political institutions, than that under some governmefts fen 
or less happy, and more or less:free, than under others, we were to 
story of one of those glorious struggles, which the oppresséd have 
de against their oppressors,—can we doubt, for a moment, to 
be sympathy and eager wishes of the whole audience would be given? 
While the first band of patriots might perhaps be overthrown, and their lead- 
era fugitive, seeking a temporary shelter, but seeking still more the means of 
asserting again the same great cause, with the additional motive of avenging the 
fallen, how eagerly would every heart be trembling for him, hoping for him, 
exulting as he came forth again with additional numbers, shrinking and half- 
despairing at each slight repulse in the long continued combat, but rejoicing 
and confiding still more at each renewal of the charge, and feeling-almost the 
very triumph of the deliverer himself, when his standard waved at last with- 
out any foe to oppose it, and nothing was to be seen upon the field, but those 
who: had perished, and those who Were free. In listening to such a narra- 
tive, even he, who was perhaps in more advanced years to be himself the 
eady instrument of oppression or corruption, and to smile with derision at 
name of liberty, would feel the interest which every other heart 
eling, and would rejoice in the overthrow of despotism, like that of 
he was afterwards to be the willing slave, or of which he was to be at 
s ready to become the slave, if the liberties of a nation could be sold 
ingle voice. . . 2. ee 


; 
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athy of our nature, with all who are oppressed. 
ed, but many years of sordid selfishness must 
hed in as every thing which is noble, and made us traly as 
aves ow'selyes, as those whose virtue and happiness are indifferent to 
us. ioe ) have the mind of a freeman, is not to consider liberty 
as a priv w a few only are to enjoy, and which like some narrow and, - 
limited good, would become less by distribution,— it is to wish, and fo wish 
ands that all partook the blessing. What should we think of any one, 
who, enjoying the pleasures of vision, and the inestimable instruction which 
that delightful sense has yielded td him, and continues every moment to yield, 
could hear, without pity, of a whole nation of the blind? And yet how slight 
would be the cruelty of such indifference, compared with the guilt of those, 
who, enjoying themselves the blessings of a liberal system .ot government, 
should yet feel a sort of malignant triumph in the thought that other nations 
do not enjoy a liberty like that:which they so justly prize,—that there are 
many willions of human beings, gathered together in tribes which exist still, 
as their ancestors have for ages existed, in a staie of moral darkness, com- 
pared: with which blindness, -to the. mere sunshine, is but an evil of little 
moment! -.« | Te 


_ © O Liberty, thou goddess, heavenly bright, 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight, 
? Etertial pleasures in thy presence reign, — . 
rf And smiling-Plenty leads thy wanton train ; 
ased of her load, Subjeetion grows more light, 
nd Poverty looks cheerful in thy sight ; 
sinha hou mak’st the gloomy face of Nature gay, 
, Giv’st beauty to the sun,’ and pleasure to the day.” 
alle . P ; 5 
The power, however, which consists in mere freedom from constrai 
but a negative power. ‘'hat of which we are at present to consitde 
sire; is the positive power which one individual may exércise over 
viduals. ; 
“In a former Lecture, in which we considered the desire of a 
the very important advantage of this desire, that prompts man inces 
rise from the indolerce; im which he might otherwise he torpid. O 
of power may be considered as in a great measure connected wie! this'general 
tesire of action. We feel a pleasure,’ of no slight kindyin the consciousness 
of our mere animal energies, as energies inherent in our nature, and obedient 
to our will. ‘This pride of exercise is oné of the first pleasures which we dis- 
cover in the*infant, whose’eye shows visible delight at all the little wonders 
which he is capable of producing himself,—far more than at such as are merely 
exhibited to him. He is pleased, indeed,-when we shake ‘for the first time, 
the bells of +his little rattle, before we put it into his own hands ; but‘when he has 
it in his own hands,and makes himself the noise,—which is then sué¢h de- 
lightful music to his ear,—his rapture is far more than doubled. He repeats 
it instantly, as if wishing to be*quite certaiti that he ‘is ‘ctpable of executing 
so marvellous a thing, and the certainty makes his pleasure still greater 1 
_ before ; "till, weary of a power of which he can no longer doubt, and s 
 Jated ‘by new objects to new exercises, he again desires something elsé 
 -etjeys; and’ is proud, and again ‘grows weary of the past, to grow 


"Oo 


toy 


of the future. In boyhood, what competitions of this 
s to discover how ‘fast we can run, how far we € 


in an ae silicate TN lial, Client, 
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Every game which then amuses and occupies us ma e considered as.a sort 
trial of our strength, or agility, or skill,—of oO! 

which power consists; aud we run or wrestle with those 

perhaps, in combats of a very different kind, to dis 


with us the greatest number of miles m the shortest time ; and when we have 
once learned to appropriate to ourselves the achievements of these animals, 
we have very little more to do in appropriating to ourselves whatever is done 
by others of our own species, who have done what they have done, in obedience 
to us, as truly as the hoyse has proceeded in the same line, or turned, or stopped, 
in obedience. to our bridle. Every new being, who obeys»us, is thus, as it 
were, a new fuculty, or number of faculties, added to our physical constitu- 
tion; and it is not wonderful, therefore, that we should desire to extend the 
number of these adventitious faculties, more than that we should avail our- 
selves of the instruments of the optician for quickening our sight, or of a’car- 


4; 


re for conveying us over distances, which it would shave been impossible 


for us to traverse with the same velocity on foot. 
x Such is the history of our desire of power. ‘It begins withthe: pleasure 
of our mere bodily energies, long before we are capable of conceiving the 
y thought of operating on other beings like ourselves. But the passion, 
which is at first so easily and so simply gratified, without the mastery or the 
attempted subjugation of other minds, learns «afterwards to consider these 
minds as almost the only objects on which it is at.all important to operate ; 
they are instruments of the great game of human: ambition; and in that 
great game, independent of all patriotic feelings, the passion which is not 
new, though its objects be new, takes pleasure in playing with the interests 
of nations, and managing whole subject multitudes, as it before took pleasure 
in wielding skilfully a racket at tennis, or a mace: at the billiard table,—or, 
as ata still earlier period, it occupied us with a sort of proud consciousness 
of command, in running over a field, for the mere pleasure of moving limbs 
that were scarcely felt by us to be our own, unless when they were in mo- 


haps, no one who is wholly exempt from it. Ewen affection itself, 

is so little in need of any additional charm, derives from it some ac- 

ssion to the delight which it affords. That the absolute dependence of 
he infant renders still 1 id, even the vivid emotions of parental love, 
ne, I conceive, can doubt ;—and if man, by a different constitution of 
ature, could have been born intelligent as in maturer years,—strong 


Eee the desire of power over the minds of ochers; that there 
a 2 
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enoughrto be exposed to no peril from without,—and fearless, therefore, not 
from ignorance of danger, but from superiority to allthe causes of injury, 
by which it was likely for him to be assailed ; though the -contemplation of 
the noble being, to which they had given life, must still have been attended 
with strong emotions of regard in the bosoms of those, to whiom.the very ex- 
cellence contemplated and admired by them, was almost a part of their own 
existence,— it is not easy to imagine, how very little would in such circumstan- 
ces of equality, have remained of that warm tenderness, which in the pre- 
sent system of alternate feebleness and protection, connects so happily the 
progressive generations of mankind,—when the first look of love which the 
parents east on the helplessness before them; is itself ‘a proof that the un- 
conscious object on which they gaze is to be helpless no more;—that weak 
as it may still be in itself, it is to be strong and powerful in the vigilant ten- 
derness of their aid. 7 

Such is the influence of the consciousness of a gentle and benevolent 
power in the exereise of parental love; and is there no influence of this 
sort, in the exercise of other regards of every species—no feeling of reci- 
procal-dependence for enjoyment, or rather of reciprocal power of confer- 
ring enjoyment, that sweetens the very enjoyment itself,—making it as de- 
lightful to be*the source of happiness as to be the object to whom the hap- 
piness ultimately flows ? It is sufficiently pleasing, indeed, to love, and to 
be loved, though these feelings were all which friendship could yield ; bat 
there is likewise a pleasure in thinking, that our feelings need only to be ex- 
pressed, to become the feelings, too, of those who, Joving us, can searcely 
fail to love whatever we love. Nor is it to our pleasures of affeetion only 
that this moral influence of power extends ; it extends, im some measure also — 
to the delightful.cousciousness of all our virtues. If suffering were to be re- 
lieved, it would surely be of very little consequence to the happiness of the 
world, by whom the relief was given,—if vice were to be made sensible of 
its guilt, of little consequence from whom the purer views, that enlighten it were 
derived ; but, though it would be of the same moment to the world in ge-~ 
neral, it would-be very far from being so to us. We should delight in the ef- 
fects, indeed, whoever might have produced them ; but our delight would be 
very different if ourselves had been the instruments. 

The difference, so great in these two cases, is not to be considered as aris- 
ing wholly from the mere self-approbation of our action as virtuous,—for if 
we had"truly felt the wish of extending the same good, and the same reso- 
lute willingness to make the personal: sacrifices that might be necessary to 

chase the extension of it, our virtue, as far as our merit or our conscience 
is concerned, would be the same,—not from the pride that our name w 
be long remembered,—as connected with the remembrance of an action that 
had béen beneficial to mankind,—though the pleasure of this generous con- 
nexion of our image, or our name, may mingle, with no slight accession of 
joy, even in the pure and tranquil retrospects of those who have been unos- 
tentatiously good ; but, in some degree at least, from the mere feeling ofthe 
action asa work of ours,—as’ that which we have had. the conscious power 
of prodacing,—the feeling of the te which connects that happiness of others 
at which we rejoice, with our own mind as its causé, and which next to 
the certainty of having done what Heaven itself approves, is, perhaps, the 
most’delightful element in our remembrance of virtue. | 

i, amine works of purer intellect. The gravest and most tetired 
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philosopher, who. scarcely exists.out of his library, in giving to the world the 
result of many yearsof meditation, delights, :indeed, in the truths which he 
has discovered, and in the advantage which they may, directly-or indirectly, 
afford.to some essential interests of society ;. but thoughthese are thethoughts 
onwhieh, if, his: virtue be equal-to his wisdomy..he niayrdwell with greatest 
satisfaction; here still eomes proudly across hisemind, a:feeling of pleasure 
in the thought .ef the power-which, he. is-exercising; or isysoom to, exercise, . 
over the. minds.of others... He is.certainly.faremore pleased, that the truths 
which are to effeet..the general.change. of opinion, are truths rdiseovered by 
lum, than.if. exactly the same beneficial effect had flowed from discoveries 
made by any other person ;, and though the chief..part-ef- this. pleasure anay 
unquestionably be traced to the love of gloryy.and. the :anticipation of the 
glory-which is loved, much of it as. unquestionably flows: frorm the internab 
feeling of the power which he exercises, and which he has#thestrustof»being 
ablé to.exercise again ia similar..cireumstances,—a power which-is morentle- 
lightful to hina, indeedy when aceompanied with=celebrityy but of which whe 
very secret-consciousness isatself a delight that-isvalmost-like: glory to, his 
mind. edie iecliettiers 
» When the orator is. employed insome great cause thatus worthy of his elo 
quence;—~asserting,..against’ the, proud and the powerful; thesright of -some 
humble sufferer, who has, nothing to. vindicate his right»but justicéandsthe 
eloquence .of his-protector-;. or rousiig ‘a. senate, »too apty peérkaps, to-think 
only of the.privileges of a few, or of the interests; or. supposedvinterestsy: of 
one people, to the,consideratiomof the great «rights of mankindy of every 
colourand ‘country,—foreing,. as it were}; upon their.eyesvatrocities which 
they had, perhaps, at-a distance, long sanctioned-or-permitted, and-absolving, 
or at least finishing, by the virtuous: triumph of a single hour;.the-gailtof may: 
centuries ;~in. such. cases,» indeed,if.the .ovator, while the happiness and 
misery, the virtue and vice, the glory and. infamy,’ of ‘nations ave-depending 
on his voice, ean think within. himself of the power which he*is'éxercising, 
he would be unworthy .at-once ofthe cause which he pleadsy and of the-elo= 
quence with: which he»may be-pleading.it ;+—but when~the »vietory is won, 
when all the advantages: which are to flow from it have been felt with delight, 
we may then allow some»feeling»of additional gratification to arise-ih the 
mind,-even of the most, virtuous; at the thought of that energy wwhiel» wa’ so 
successfully exercised,—before which. every.hearty that did not gladly yield 
to-its influence, shrunk-as from something, dreadful» and arresistibles that had 
swept away all subterfuges of chypoerisy, and left nothing behindvbut’¢onvies ~ 
tions and joy, and dismay.. ‘There are, causes in:which net torrejoicei the 
possession.of eloquence would be-almost tobe indifferent sto-the blessings: to 
which .it, may leads. 'The\patriot, whom: the corrupt. tremble. -to-see-arise) 
may well feel.a: grateful. satisfaction«im.the mighty..power which heaven has 
delegated to him, when-he-thinks that be has used. it only for-purposesawhieh 
heaven.approves,—for the - freedom,. and peace; and; presperity-of «his own 
land,vand for. allthat happiness which the land thatas dearestto:himpean dife 
fuse to every nation: that.1s within the sphere. of its influence or-exampley ++ 
The power whichsnind exercises over mind i the»eases as-yet eonsider+ 
ed by»us,. is an intellectual or moral, agency, -underived fromany foreign 
source, aud .wholly: personal to the individual who-exercises it.. But»there:is 
a power which is, for the time, far morejextensive +and»eapablemof being 
eoveted: by, minds.which are incapable of feeling and-appreciating')the.<in- 
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tellectual or moral excellence. This is the power whicly high station confers, 
—the power of forcing obedience even upon the reluctant, and, in many 
eases, of winning obedience, from that blind respect which the multitude are 
always sufficiently disposed to feel for the follies, as for the virtues, of those 
above them. Much of the pleasufe attached to the conception of this pow: 
er, like that which -attends every otherspecies of power, arises, jt must be 
admitted, from the glory Which is supposed to attend the possession of offi- 
cialdignities'; but the desire of -the’power itself would be one of the strong- 
est-of the passions of men, though ‘this*mere ‘power’ were all which station 
eonferred. * To know that there are a number of beings, endowed with many 
energies, which Nature seemed to have made absolutely independent of us, 
who are constantly ready to do whatever we may order them*to do, in obe- 
dience’ to our very caprice,—is to us, as I have alréady ‘said, very nearly the 
same thing, as if some extension of or faculties had been given to usy by 
the addition of -all their powers to-our physical constitution. If these instru- 
ments of power were mere machines,—which stbservieney to us could: not 
in any degree debase, and whichcould be kept in order without any great 
anxiety on éur part, and without occtpying that roomy which the’ living in- 
struments occupy, we should all, probably, feel the desire of possessing these 
subsidiary faculties, since not to wish for some of thenr at least, would be 
like indifference whether we had two arms or only one, distinct or indistinct 
vision, a'good or bad‘memory. We are not; with respeet to any of our fa- 
culties; Jike that marvellous ranner in the fairy tale, whowas sowery nimble as 
to be obliged to’ tie hislegs that he might not run too fast: Our powers, bo- 
dily or rventaly never seem to us to require ‘any such voluntary retardation 5 
and, however well fitted they may be for the. cirewmstances in ‘which we are 
placed, we are yet desirous of being able to-do more than, as individuals, we 
are capable of doing,and would gladly, therefore, avail ourselves of the sup- 


plethental machinery, or of such parts of it as*would suit best our particular), — 


wishes and purposes.’ But the parts of the*machinery of Power are ‘living — 
‘beings like-ourselvés; and fond as we are of thé purposesewhich we may be 
desirous of executing by means’ of them, we have, if we be virtuous, moral 
affections that'preclade the wish. With these moral affections for the liberty 
and happiness of others, ‘we so much prefer their freedonr to our personal 
conveniencies’that we never encroach on it. ‘We do not eovet so much the 
pride of him who sees a whole multitude busy only if furthering his frivolous 
and ever-changing desires, as the serenity of him whom the world counts far 
humbler, who sees aroand him a multitude happy in their own domestic oc- 
éupations, feeling for him only that friendship which the ‘heart spontaneously 
offers,-and assisting him only with those social services which it is delightful 
to.give, and which, as given with delight, it is delightful also to receive. — 
When I say, that @ virtuous lover of mankind would desire this latter hap 
piness more than the other, I’know well that there are'many minds of which 
I must not consider myself as expressing the choice ;—minds which value 
the power merely as power; which feel it, therefore, with’ more ‘pleasure 
the more servile the multitude of their dependents may be; and which, in 
their endeavours to rise above the crowd, see no slavery too mean for them- 
selves'to endure, if they can purchase, by their own voluntary degradation, 
the pleasure of commanding. ee” sagt’ (yo 
_. He who feels within himself the talents which must render his exaltation emi- 
nently useful to mankind, and who wishes for power. that there may be more 
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virtue and more’ happiness in the world, than if he had not been elevated, 

would, indeed, be guilty of criminal. self-indulgence, if he were to resign 

himself to the enjoyments of private life, and to neglect the honourable. means 

of rising to a station which his virtues and talents would render truly honoura- 

ble. ‘l'o such a mind, however, ambition presents no anxieties; because, 

though there may not be the happiness of attaining a,more useful station, 

there is still the happiness of being useful in the station already possessed ; and 

it’ presents no disgrace, even in failure, because the disgrace which the heart 

feels,'is only for those who have failed in dishonourable wishes, or who have 

sought, what is honourable in itself by the use of dishonourable means... 

ut, of the multitude of the ambitious, how. few are there of. this noble 

class ;—how infinitely, more numerous they. who seek in power only . what 

the virtuous man does not wish.so much, as. consent to-bear mit forthe greater 

good, which may atténd it! *How many,. who labour, perhaps, through a 

long life of ignominy, to be a little more guilty than, it is.possible for them to 

be with the narrow means of guilt which they possess, and who,die at, Jast 

without attainiig that wretched object for which they have erawled. and pros- 

trated themselves, and-been every thing which a virtuous man would not be, 

even fora single moment, for all which kings; or the favourites,of kings, could 

offer! If they faikin their ignoble ambition, it is easy to see what anisery 

they have earned; and if even they succeed at last, what is,it which they 

gain ? There is no pleasure in what they possess, while it is. inferior to 

something which they wish, with a still more ardent, appetite to. acquire. 

_“ The passion which. torments them,” as Seneca says, ‘ is. like a flame 
- which burns with, more violence the more- fuel there may haye previously 
been added te the conflagration.” —‘ Eo majora cupimus, quo majora vene- 
runt :—-ut flamme mnfinito acrior visvest, quo ‘ex aajore incendio emicuit. 
ALque anibitio non patitur*quenquam in ea mensura honorum eonquiescere, 


"qu quondam ejus fuit impudens votum, Nemo agit de tribunatu .gratias, 
~» sed queritur quod non est'ad -preturam usque perductus.. Nec hee grata 


est, si deest consulatus; ne hic quidem satiat, si unus est., » Ulima se cupidi= 
tas porrigit, et felicitatem suam non intelligit, quia non unde venerit respicity 
sed quo tendat2’* 'The happiness enjoyed by one who has risen to 

by ignoble means, is perhaps Jess ‘than that of. the most. abject of those. who 
depend on him,—and the dignity which he has. attained,.and knows not how 
to enjoy, however splendid it may be as.a mark.of distinction, is, iw thiswery 
distinction, a mark.of nothing so much as of the unworthiness of -him whe 
possesses, ity a memorial of crimes or follies, which, in- another situation, 
would have been unnoticed or forgotten,~—but which are now forced on» the 
continued execration or contempt of mankind; and in the. consciousness ‘or 
dread of this general feelmg, are forced, too, more frequently than»-they 
would otherwise have arisen, on the shame and remorse*of him whe. feels, 
~ in purchasing with.them every thing-else, he has not purchased, with them 

ppiness.".  . > « poctewt snes : | hao oe soteiie Re aaa 

_ In the great scale of power, which ascends fromthe lowest,of the people 
to the sovereign, to. whom all are submitted, in which. the inferior, atyevery 
stage, is paying court to his superior, and receiving it, in his.twrn, from those. 
who are inferior to himself, it is “ot easy to say at what point-of the seale 
the pleasure of the homage is most smecerely felt.’ There is.much.truth in 
one of Fielding’s lively pictures of this: sort of homage, in which he reduces 
ouves “ee ants ae De Beneficiis, Lib. II. 27, Ci PalgQh? 2 va yw hse, Qos 
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‘the difference of pow tot e vies Ae of the day, at which/we are 
great men. “ With regard to time, it ma’ be unpleasant,” he says, “ to 


der. _ As for instance, 


‘sarvey the picture of dependence like a kind of | 
eafly in the morning arises th 3 Or other boy, which, great 
families, no more than great ships, are wi and, falls to brushing the 
clothes, and cleaning the shoes of John the footman, who being drest him- 
self, applies hisshands to the same labours for Mr. Secondhand; the squite’s 
entleman’;—the gentleman, in the like manper,a little later in the day, at- 
tends the squire ; the squire is no Sodner equipt, than he attends the vee ae 
lord; which is no sooner over, than my lord himself is seen at the levee of the 
favourite, who, after the bour of e ‘is at an end, appears himself to 
pay yg the levee of his sovereign. Nor is there, perhaps, in this 
ole Jadder of dependence, any one step at a greater distance from the 
other, thar the first from the*second ; so that to a philesophers the question 


might only seem, whether you would choose torbe a great man at six in the 


morning, or at two in the afternoon.” . ; 

That there is more true happiness in the enjoyments of private life, than 
‘in the pursuits‘of ambition; is one of those common places of morality, 
which thé experience-of every day confirms; but whicb, as that very. expe 
rience shows, have little effect in overcoming the passion itself,—and which 
dre thus ineffectual, beeause the passion does not relate only ‘to the particular 
purposes of the individual, but is placed in our bosom for purposes of gene- 
ral advantage, which we are to execute, perhaps, without knowing that wre 
are promoting any ends, but those of our own selfish desire. aaa 
' “he poor Man’s*son,” says’ Dr. Smith, in one of ,the most eloquent pas- 
sages of his very eloquent work,—‘ the poor man’s son, whom Heaven, in 
its anger, has visited with ambition, when he begins to look around him, 


small for his accomrhodation, and fancieshe should be lodged more athis — 


adinires the condition of the ‘rich.’ He- finds the cottage of Pore ath ' 
or 


ro im a‘palace. He is displeased with being obliged to walk afoot, ; 
endure the fatigue of riding on horseback. ~He sees his superiors carried’ 
about in machines, and imagines that in one of, these he could travel with 
fess inconveniency. He feels himself naturally indolent, and willing to serve 
himself ‘with his‘own hands as little a8 possible; and judges'that a numerous 
retinwe of servants would save him from a.great deal of trouble. He think 
if he had attained all these, he would sit still eontentedly, and be quiet, enjoy- 
ing himself in the thought of the happiness.and tranquillity of his situation. 

e is enchanted with-the’ distant idea of this felicity. It appears in— 
fancy, like the life of some superior rank of beings; and in order to arrive 
at it, he ‘dévotes himself forever to the pursuit of wealth and greatness. To 
obtain the conveniences which these afford, he submits, in the first year,nay, 
ia the first month of his application, to more fatigue of body, and more un- 
‘easiness’of mind; than he could have swffered through the whole ef his life 
from the’ want of them. » He studies to distinguish himself ih some laborious 
profession. «With the most unrelenting industry he labours night and day»to 
acquite talents superior to all his competitors. He endeavours next to ring 
those talents into public view; and, with equal assiduity, solieits every op- 
ortunity of employnient. For this purpose he makes his court to all’man- 

"i he serves those whom he hates, and is obsequious to those whom-he 


7 "Through the whole of his life, he pursues the idea of a certain 
ificial and elegant repose, which le may never arrive at; for which he sa- 
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crifices te real tranquillity, that is at all time: er, and 
in the extremity of old age, h should at Jast 


1 to ithe will find to e * 
p. no respeet preferable to that humble secu ‘ity and contentment, which he 
ind maoned for, it. It is then, in the last 
with toil and diseases, his mind § 


m 


life, his body wasted » 
ind galled and vufiled by the memory of a thou- 
sand injuries and-disappoinuments, which he imagipes.he has met with from 
the injusticé of his enemies, or fron the perfidy and. ingratitude of ,bis 
friends, that he begins at last te find, that wealth and greatness are mere trin- 
of frivolous utility; no, more adapted for procuring ease of hody or 
tranquillity of mind, than the tweezer-cases of the lovey of. tays; and like 
thei too, more troublesome tothe person who,carries them about with jini, 
' i all the advantages they can afford him.are commodious.-—To one who 
was to live alone in a desolate island, it might bea matter of doubt, perhaps, 
whether’ a. palace, or’a collection of such small .convenienges as are com- 
monly gontained in. a tweezer-case, would-eontribute most to bis happipess 
and enjoyment. If he is to live in society, indeed, there. can-be no com- 
parison, because in this, as inall.other eases, we constantly pay more regard 
ty the seittiments of the spectator, than to those of ie pérson principally 
coucerned, and consider rather how his situation will appear to ether people, 
than-how it will appear to himself. But in the. Janguor of disease, and the 
wetriness of old age, the pleasures. ofthe vain and empty, distinctions of 
greatness. disappedr. ‘To one im this sitation, they are no longercapable of 
recommending those: toilsome pursuits in whieh,they had formerly engaged 
him. In his heart he curses*ambition, and vainly regrets the ease and the 
. ‘ndolence of youth,’ pleasures avhich.are fled for ever, and. which he has 
| gishly sacrificed, for what, when he has got it, can afford him no real sa- 
tisfaction. Power and riches appear.then to be hat they are, enormous 
and operose machines, contrived .t6 produce-a few trifling conyeniences to 
the _ ps eigatin of springs the most nice and delicate, which must be 
kept in order with the most anxious attention, and which, in, spite-of all.our 
“care, are ready every’ moment to burst into pieces, and to crush in their 
ruins their pafortamate possessor. ‘They are, immense fabri¢s, which it re- 
ines the labour of a life to-raise, which threaten ‘every moment te over- 
helm the person that dwells in them, and which, while they stand, 
vey may save him from some ‘smaller inconveniences, can protect him from 
none of the severer inelemencies of the season., ‘They keep off the sum- 
: shower, not the winter storm, but leave him always as. much, and some- 
times more exposed than’ before, to anxiety, to fear, and. to sorrow, to 
diseases, to danger, andto death.”"* .— . sna ls SO a niet 
* Sueh is, the madnéss of ambition in the individual himself. But it is not 
of a single member of the social multitude, it.is of the great interests of 
mankind that we should think ;,and in relation to these, what. admirable ge- 
neral purposes does this very madness promote! ‘The labour to which the 
‘individual. subntits without profit, is not profitless to the community. In far 
the greater number of instances, he is promoting their advantage, careless as 
he may seem, and careless as he truly:is of it. »In thinking ef ambition, as 
‘it may thus operate in its relation to mankind, the moralist is too apt to dwell 


on the great and visible desolations to which in a few striking cases it gives 
,  Tise,—when the ambitious man has the power of leading armies and forcing 
nations to be slaves, and of achieving-all that iniquity which the audacious 
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ing as greatness. We 


he or neglect, mere 


than tho are*evils, 
the immediate bene i nee is constant ly exer ing 
in the conduct of the bler in dividuals, y wer, under. epee 
tive guardianship of laws, i is jie ac at scarcely cén fail to 

service to the community. All the works of human industry are, in a great 
A pen referable to, an ambition of some sorts, that, however hargif e it 
seem to pa f. ouder wiews, is yet relatively as strong as | the 
ya of the, p roudest, . We toil, that we. may have some litle influc 
som Jittle fst ion, however. small. the number of our inferjors 
ie Scan raise to the. petty distinction,,.. are toils.of publie, that 
we — ; and even the, means of. distinction which. the opulent. 
sess, are chiefly. in.the support of those, who, but for the pride which supports 
them, while it seems only to impose on them the labour of ministering to.all 
the various wants of their-luxury, would ys little to hope from a charity 
that might. not be. easy to be excited by appearance of mere suffering, 
in those slight, and. ordinary. degrees.ia which it makes its appeal. rather 
pe the heart than, to the,senses, It is this silent influence of the passion, 
contributi to general happiness, where..gemeral: happiness is not eve an 
abject of Hy ought, which it is most» delightlul.to trace; and it is anginflu€nee 
which is felt i ost every place, at.every moment, while the ravages of political 
ection olating as they may be. in. their, temporary. violence, pass away, 
and give place td a prosperity like that which they seemed wholly to oe 

helm,—a_ prosperity, which, as the ,result of innumerable labours, an 
Dares. of innumerable wishes that haye prompted these labours, .tises 

ain, and continues through along period of years, by: the gentler sntiyg 

_ those very prineiples to which before it awed its, Aasgruction. oT 

Wy t while, we perseive.with gladness the-happy social uses tq wichomagune 


rH) 6 i gal in, mankind inswumentak—or. rather,.to speak 
more acepracy, the uses for. which. nature has. made_us susceptiblé of 
this passion,—and while we know well, that the world, therefore, never.can 
without those who. will, be. moved by. ambition to seek the.honours ‘and 
es which. it is necessary for.the happiness of the world. that ‘some s ould 
paige is, pleasing, for those whose fortune ox. whose: wishes lead them to 
npuaniel mi appier gthough less.envied occupations,——to think, that, 
tal so many are seeking, is,not confined: by.nature to th 


ese yeaa so very, few. only, are. capable of, attaining,--that it is 
wide as the. mace men,—and that, while. no.rank- is.too high for 
ane -p snde no, rank that can be regarded as too, low. for. 
bei ag a3 ely as eloquently. .said, that, “ when, Providence divided ,the 
lordly. masters, it, neither forgot. nor. abandoned. those 
tenn a ines been left out. ip the partition... These.last, too,-enjey 
aS all a produces. . In .what..constitutes the zeal, Happiness 
ey.are in a inferior, to those, who id ess oe 
$c pamvch, abate tn Invease of body and peace of mind, all. thes dif- 
ferent ranks of negate upon adevels and the beggar, whe 
himself” ete, gide.,af the high-way, greg: that security which. 
are | ng . ae pat e. Roe Rey we of ai Spyies et test « 
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MM. PR OSPECTIVE EMOT TIONS.—6. DESIRE OF POWER-—OF INDIRECT 
asnih _ POWER, AS IN AVARICE. 


GenTLemen, after the’ remarks which I madé in my last Lecture on 
wer as an immediate object of desire, we are naturally léd to consider that 
‘ecu and very interesting modification of the desire of power, in which 
the object seems to be less the direct command itself, than the means by 
which the command may indireetly be exercised. Such is that form'of am- 
bition which is. commonly dénominated avarice. ' | 
By the affections which ave exeite,—by our talents, whether of pare rea- 
son or “of eloquence;—by the authority of public ‘statioh, we exercise, .as 
you have seen, a ready dominion over the minds of others. We obtain a 
command over them, which, though less direct, is not Jess powerful, by the 
possession. of those things which they are desirous of péssessihg, and for 
which, accordingly, they are veady to dispose of their personal seryices, or 
to trarisfer to us some of those means of enjoyment which they possess, and of 
we, in our turn, are desirous. ‘To have what all men’ wish to have, 
with the power of transferring it to them, is to have a dominion over every 
thing which they can transfer to us, equal to the extent of the wishes on their 
a: , ‘3 


Of the power'of gratifying these wishes, wealth is the utiiversal represen- 
tative, or rather the «universal instrument. ‘To possess it, is to exercise a 
sway’ less obvious indeed, but, in its extent, far more imperial than that which 
ever rewarded or punished the successful arms of the most illustrious cop- 
quetor,—a sway as universal as the wishes of mankind,—a sway, too, which 
js exercised in evety case without compulsion, and even with an eagerness 
on the part of him who obeys, equal to that which is felt by him who is 


obeyed. 

What conqueror is there, who has not seen, beyond the mareh of his af- 
mies, some stubborn tribe that resisted still the force which had crastred 
whole nations in its dreadful career; beyond which, if they too had been 

ished, some other tribe as stubborn would still have arisen, to rémind the 
‘victor of his weakness, even at the very moment in which his sway was 
stretched over a wider space than had ever been covered with slavery arid 

misery before by a single individual ? The empire which a rich man éxercises 
finds no nation or tribe that wishes to resist it. It commands the services of 
man, wherever man can be reached, because it offers to the desires of man 
the power of acquiring whatever objects of external enjoyment he is most 
eager i Bop From the north to the south, from the east to the west, 
every thing that can be rendered active oo in motion by him, who remains 
trariquilly at home exciting the industry of those of Whose very existence lie 
is ignorant, and receiving the products of labour for his own use, without 
knowing from whom he receives them. It is almost as in the magic stofies 

‘of romance, in which the hero is represented as led from the castle-gate by 
» hands that are invisible to him,—ushered to a splendid banquet, where no 

one seems present,—where wine is poured into the before him at his 

very wish, and luxurious refreshment after r lent appears upon the 
board, but appears as.if no hand had brought it. To the rich man, in like 


come. Without knowing who they ave who are contributing to hi lux- 
ury, he receives the gratification itself, and receives it from hands that operate 
as invisibly as the fairy hands at the banquet. He gathers. around him t 
products of every sea and every soil. The sunshine of one climate, the nae 
of another, are made subsidiary to his artificial wants ; and though it is impos- 
sible to discern the, particular arms whieh he is every instant setting in mo- 
tion, or the particular efforts of inventive thought which he is every ‘in 
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manner, whatever he wishes seems to come mer he i ftto 


stiniulating, there can be no doubt that such a relation truly. exists, w 
connects with his wishes, and with his power, the industry of these who la 
on the remotest corner of the-earth, whiel».the enterprising commerce of man 
can reach. ‘ 
Sinees the possession of wealth is thus the possession of indivect power 
over the labour of millions, it is not wonderful that our,desire of every grati- 
fication, which the labour of millions can afford, should be attended sith the 
desire of that, by which the labouf that is to minister to our gratification can 
be commanded. When viewed in this light, the desire of wealth is only 
another form of those very desires, to which wealth can be rendered instru- 
nental, by affording them the means‘of indulgence. ak. 
But the passion assumes a very different appearance, when it seems con- 
fined to the means of exercising an indirect command over the labours of 
others, withodt the slightest intention of exercising that sway,—¢ertainly with- 
_ out the least attempt to exercise it. If he who was most desirous of wealth, 
were most desirous of obtaining with it those enjoyments, in relation to, which 
alone, wealth has any value, thete would be no mystery in avanice; and we 
should scarcely think of giving it a name, as a separate passion, distinct from 
the passions to which it was subservient, and of which it was only .repre- 
sentativé. But it happens, that, though prodigality may, in all cases, or 
nearly in all cases, be considered as connected with avarice, avarice’ very 
often exists, and is characterized as avarice only when it exists, without any 
disposition to employ, for purposes of enjoyment, what it is so eager t6 ac- 
quire. The mere gold is 4c as if it,were 4 source of every happiness, 
when every happiness which it truly affords, and without relation to which it 
is nothing, is despised, as if of little value, ted with that which derives 
from its power over the very enjoyments that are despised, .all the absolute _ 
value which it possesses. we. 4 
The anchoret, who, to render himself mote acceptable to God, retires | 
from the society and service of man,—who sleeps upon the: earth,—who — 
wraps his feeble limbs in the coarsest garments,—who lives on roots an 
water,—and sees his meagre frame waste every day, without a wish to re- 
store its vigour by a diet of richer nourishment,—is one whose superstitious 
weakness we may lament, while we respect the very error from whieh it 
flows... But what should we think of him, if, while he slept upon the earth, 
and covered himself with sackcloth, and scarcely tasted even his scanty food, 
he were desirous of amassing the means of acquiring the softest couches, the 
, splendid robes, the richest fare, the most magnificent palaces? Even 
this inconsistency is not all which the world exhibits. There are human be- 
ings, anchorets of a more ignoble order, who submit voluntarily to all these 4 
privations, and who-feel at the same time this very desire of wealth, wi 
such privations render absolutely superfluous,—who have the still gr eater in- 
ear oh acing epee nl bari enjoyments, while they 
ou. Il. 
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f 4 heir possession, —who. sleep on the ea 4 
God has prohibited every. en ws 


use they fear that their couches, if they w lie. upon ee 
. be sodner worn out,—who elothe themselves 78 froma “humility : ut 
from pride, that trembles lest'it should afterwa to appear in rags,— 
and a if the midst of inexhaustible. abundance, starve, because they do. 
; how ey if a thousand improbable thing should. happen, they 

be obliged to.starve. 
: pone said, has. many wants,—but avarice i in nail a, 
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im The wealth which the miser ealls hisjew! lan, “ “he gu rds 
in his: ¢offets with the same anxiety, atchfuda 4 as if i it were. 
money of another committed to his. charge ; 8 has no. other possession ity 
than as Jundering others to possess it,” —* Pecuniam suam'dieut quam, ve- 
lut'alienam, domi _clausam, .sollicito. labore. aupiodipad-f ty Pom pt ad . o¢ 
tantum, ne*possidere alteri liceat.” 
J The picture which Pope gives us of a ealeiitad monk, ‘in. one of bis 
Moral Essays, absard, and almost inconsistent with human reason. as the 
facter may. seem to be, is yet a picture of no small number o mankind 5. 
when the ¢haractery-in all its deformity, is not to be .traced, there are 
some features of it that present themselves to the observer, j inmany "indivi 
als who are misers only. i certain nee at certain. moments 
who would be astonished, »if we were, to .attach, to, them, so disgra 
naine. wa®, vm ® ay * - 
Afte# describing the: icoudalile fecibaduan the worst inn’ SW 
which the Duke of Buckingham, once that ‘life of pleasure, and ot 
whim, ss: becniagy tae wretched epic the PORE GAO a 
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to the meré possession of the means of commanding them. .. It then, indeed, 
resents phenomena truly worthy’ of being analyzed, not merely as striking in 
themselves, but as illustrative of some of the most important general princi- 
ples of our mental constitution. o } “2 
‘dt is, m the first place, sufficiently evident, thatthe avarice does not arise 
from any essential quality of the wéalth itself asa mere substance. You 
cannot suppose, that, independent of the relative-value which the comparative 
searcity of these two metals’ has prodyeed, a mass of gold would be much 
more desirable'than @ mass of irons Jt must originally, then, in the eyes of 
the miser, as of every other person, have derived its high value from the com- 
mand over the labour of others or the actual possessions of others, which: it 
was capable of'transferring*to every one into whose lands it might pass, or 
from’ the*distinction whiclr the possession of what is rare.and universally de- 
sired*always confers, © at i ; wit 0, . 
‘The common theory of the value attached: by the miser to. the mere sym- 

bot of enjoyment, is that the symbel,*by the influence of the general laws of 
association, becomes representative of the €njoyment itself. We have.so fre-, 
quently considered inoney as that which affords us yarious pleasures, that the 
value which we attach to the pleasures themselves,-is tranferred to.that which 
ve know will alvays produce thenrwhem exchanged for the enjoyment ; and 
-here'can be’ no question, that such an association-does truly, take place, and 
must take place, though not in a few individuals gnly,.but in all, mankind, as 
- long’ as this well known principle of the general mental constitution continues 
to operate’ “But still it must be remembered, that the mystery in this .case 
remiains‘very néarly-the*samevas before. *The theory accounts, indeed, and 
accounts most satisfactorily, for a value beyond itsintrinsi¢ ase, which the 
miser, like evéry one else, may attach to-gold.;,but. it does net explain the pe- 
culfar associations in ‘his mind, which formythe very difficulty in question, that 
very high value which‘he alone discovers in it,—-a value $0 far surpassing that of 
the quantity of enjoyment which it may command, tliatthe miser seldom thinks 
of spending, that is torsay, of-exchangimg the. mere symbol of enjoyment. for 
the enjoyment itself, while ‘he thinks, witly insatiable. avidity, of accumulating 
what is not‘to be spent. The common theory, therefore, is, manifestly de- 
fective. ‘Let us inquire; then, whether a nicer analysis may not afford us a 
Soltition, =" ® ) hw indian 

No one, cénceive, originally; and without regard to.its value in ie 
could prize a piece-of gold much: more thaw an-equal bulk of any thing else | 
that had physical properties of equal direct-utility ; and originally too, I om 
ceive, frony the indisputable influence of time-in.,all our desires, .that, if 
other cirewmstances were the same, no one-would prefer to a present plea- 
sure, a ‘pleasure of exactly the same intensity and duration.at.any distant pe- 
riod.” For both these reasons, avarice, as it.exists in maturer life, could not 
be an-immediate’ passion, but must have required certain. circumstances to 
produce or foster it. . : erie sag 

The circumstances which I conceive to have most effect in ,heightening 
the value of the symbol or instrument of enjoyment above the enjoyment. it- 
sélf, is the coniparative permanence of the one, and. the very fugitive nature 
of the other. the boy Jays out his penny in the purehase of an apple 
or orange; it appears to him valuable cbiotip, as the mode of obtaining the 
be ap orange. But the fruit, agreeable as it may have been while it last- 

, is soon devoured,—its value, with respect to him, has wholly ceased,— 


4 
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and the penny he knows is still in existence, and would have been still, his 
own, if the fruit had not been purchaséd. He thinks of the penny, therefore, 
as existing now, and existing without any thing which he can oppose to it as 
equivalent ; and the feeling of regret arises,—the wish that he had not made 
the purchase, and’that the penny, as still existing, and equally capable as be- 
fore of procuring some new enjoyment,’ had continued in his pocket. The 
feeling of regret, thus associated with the loss of his penny, 'will, by frequent 
repetition, be still more intimately combined with the very conception of those 
little purchases to which his appetites otherwise might lead, him. It will 
seem a serious evil to part with that, the pain of haying parted, with which 
was a serious evi! before.” The regret of course must vary with the mode in 
whieh the boy has most frequently laid out the contents of his little-purse, so 
asto present, or not to present to his mind the egnivalent enjoyment for 
which the power of obtaining afterwards a similar amount of enjoyment was 
resigned.’ If he has purchased: any thing which retains a ~permanept.value, 
the régret will be Jess likely to arise, while the pleasure received from the 
purchase, as frequently presented to his mind during: the. permanent posses- 
sion, will, on the contrary, accustom him to value money, only as the in- 
strument of obtaming what he feels to be so valuable, It will be the same 
if he have given it away for the relief of distress, since, in this case, though 
nothing ‘absolutely permanent is possessed by him, the pleasure of the thought 
itself, as oftén ds the thought recurs, may almost be considered as something 
permatient.* Itis impossible for him to think. of his peany without thinking 
of tltis also; not as a pleasure wholly past, like that of fruit or sweetmeats de- 
voured, but as a ym still present and never fading, and accompanied 
therefore with ‘a feeling of satisfaction, which precludes all regret. Our first 
expenses, then, like all the subsequent expenses of our maturer years, may 
be attended, according to circumstances, either with regret or satisfaction ; 
and it is not easy to say, how much of the future avarice of the man may de- 
pend on the nature of a few purchases made by the boy, according as these 
may have been of a kind to give greater or less occasion to the feeling of re- 
gret, and to the subsequent association of this feeling with the very notion of 
any little expense. : 

I may remark, by the way, the very early connexion which, in this manner, 


» takes place between prodigality and avarice,—a connexion which continues 


to subsist, as | have already said, almost universally in maturer life. 

~ But,—to return to our little miser,—it must not be supposed, that the .re- 
gret which is early associated with expense, approaches the nature of that 
extreme fear of parting with money which constitutes the avarice of man- 
hood. All that is necessary, is to.produce a slight terror of expense, which 
thé habits of many years may strengthen into parsimony. ‘In the boy, it may 
be scartvely more than what is counted only frugality in a man, and ranked 
wert. the vittues but a boy that is frugal,as man is frugal, is a miser of 
other years. , srt oh . 

; When the feeling of regret has been. frequently blended, in a very, lively 
manner, with the conception of expeuse, it is, of course, readily suggested 
again in similar circumstances.- In every purchase.there must, be something 
given away, as well as something received ; and, according’ as the mind is 
led more to the one or to the other of these, it will be more or less ready to 
make the exchange. — If its thought have turned ‘chiefly to the agreeable ob- 
ject which it wishes to acquire;—as, where the object is very pleasing, it wil’ 


| 
| 
; 
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naturally do, unless counteracted by opposite’ sugg estions,—it will glad 
make the purchase ; but if, when any suely wish arises, its thought be turn 
in consequence of former feelings of regret, chiefly to that which it must give 
to obtain the object,—and if the principal reflection be, ‘‘ How many other 
things as valuable, or more: valuable, ‘could this. money procure ; and what 
regret, therefore, shall I afterwards feel, if [have parted with it for this one,” 
—the very desite of making ‘the purchase’may tease altogether, from the 
mere suggestion of the various other agreeable me the acquisition of 
Which the purehase of this one would preclude. é frequent repetition of 
this deliberate rejection will, of course, connect more and more with the very 
feeling of ‘deliberation, as’ to any little expense, * that feeling “of rejection 
which was’ its former attendant. 

I may remark, inthe, next place, that if a guinea were significant only of 
one species of enjoyment, to the same amount which it might procure in ex- 
change; its value would not be felt in'so lively a manter, evety by the most 
avaricious. But it recalls to the mind not one species-of enjoyment merely 
which it might command, but as many species as'there are objects'to be pur- 
chased with ite “The longer we dwell on it, therefore, the more valuable’ 
does it seem, because it/suggests more of these equivalents, all of whicly it 
seénis, in its power'of commanding them, to condense within itself.  Accord- 
ingly, to the: miser, who’ is accustomed to this contemplation, a guineas 
almost like a thousand’; audit is not-very wonderful, therefore, than any: sin= 
gle ebject which a guinea could purchase shoild:seem 10 hivh ‘wifling, when 
compared ong ‘the ind ye coin itself, which is felt as the tne 7” 
man 

ne leans Lecture, then treating of the influence of habit, in onthe ms 
to us, with a value far beyond. its intrinsic use, the most trif_ing object that 
has-been long familiar-to us, Tendeavoured to account for this; in a great 
measure, by the number of past enjoyments that were condensed as it were in: 
ourvery notion of the object,—the loss of which, accordingly, seemed to usy 
by*a sort of momentary illusion; to be not thie loss of the trifling object'aloney 
but the loss of those more important delights, that gave it an imaginary value 
whieh it was impossible’for ‘us to separate from it. To part with it; is, ina 
great: measure, to-part with all the pleasures that seem contained in its very 
nature,‘or of which; at least, it is representative to our thought. An ‘illusion’ 
of the same"kind,' 1 conceive; operates very ‘powerfully on the miser.+ He 
has so often tntethicatexh on the worth of a.gwinea, in its-relation tovdifferent 
objects, :thatit appears to him not a mere ines of gold, nor the representa~ 
tive only of one’small amount of enjoyment, but the power of obtaining almost 

erable things’; and the very conception of the loss of it is, therefore; 
like the loss not of one of those things only, but of every thing which it might 
have procured.’ It is as if. he were giving away @ treasure 5 ‘because’ it re+ 
_ presents to: his mind, im the conéeption of its various: aperateum, proces 
things as a treasure: would be necessary for purchasing 
« There is:another citcumstance; which I consider’ as having great wii 
with the miser ;~—though, when first stated, it may seem to you, perhaps, ‘to’ 
imply an absurdity too rode even for momentary illusion,—for the momentary 
illusion even.of a mind subject to'so much illusion as that of the miser must 
certainly be‘allowedto be, whatever theory we may form of its feelings. To 
he avaricious, there are two — which may be regarded as almost con- 


- stantly present;—the thought of what they possess, and the thought of some 


r’ 
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enormous sum, to which, perhaps, they look as to the ultimate object,of 


‘their sordid ambition. Every petty gain is no sooner made, than it is instantly 
added to the sum already possessed, and the new. amount repeatedly mea 
sured with the greater sum that is only hoped. +-It is valued not for itself only, 


but as a part of these. far. greater products, The loss of e small sun, 
therelore, however insignificant in itself, is pot thesloss of it only, but is felt 
as if it were the loss of much more...It is as,if the one hundred thousand 
pounds, or the half million, which. it was: before so delightful to contemplate, 
could no longer be contemplated with the> same’ satislaction,—as if at, .the 
splendia whole, had almost ceased to exist, by the loss of that which was, one 
of | its constituent parts. *Tbe_ illusion is but a momentary one, indeed,.yet 
still itrecurs as often as the loss itself becomes an object of thought; and a 
gle. guinea. is, thus:pegretted, almost with the same, anguish of heart, ag if 
Pra loss of it-had bee actual poverty, because it. is truly a part, and, consi- 
dered chiefly, as.a party of, that great whaley the loss of which would, without 
all. question, be actual poverty. » » 
it is-in thissway L.conceive, that the miser,, ri the avarice is extenne, 
seve trembles at. approaching poverty, when he is forced to be at the 
slightest.expense... It is quite ,evident, that -he, could not, seriously believe 
this, if he discerned clearly the insignificant proportion . which the expense 
bore to his actual wealth. But it is.a part © 4 the whole—it is intimately as- 
sociated with the. conception of the. whole,—and .the loss. of it, therefore, 
being inconsistent with the possession of ‘the whole, see: for the moment.to 
on that wholefrom.bim, »He thinks, witha sort of, ary ‘terror, that he is 
falling into poverty, firm as his golden support may be,—very nearly in the 
same : way as one thatstands on the-brink of a precipice, with the finmest foot- 
ing; stil feels évery moment, in the’vivid conception of the possible fall, as 
if he were truly tumbling down the dreadful abyss. If a-small pare 
been between him and the precipice, it could not have made his : 
firm, but it would have prevented the agony of ,giddy terror; if the few 
guineas, in like manner, had not been lost, the miser searcely. could be said 
to be richer than after the Joss, but the conception of poverty would-not have 
been excited, that.conception which. rises to the mind with such inereased 
reality when there is any real loss, however trifling, with the notion of which 
the imaginary loss of the whole actual wealth admitsef being blénded. 
Whatever truth there may be i in this. speculation, as to.the mansloniery illite 
sion by which the Joss ne a ini in consequence of the. habit of frequently 
dwelling on it as a part of a great whole, becomes, for the moment, like. the 
loss of that great fale aise f—an illusion which seems to me to arise very 
naturally. from the common principles of the mind, as. exemplified in many 
other. analogous feelings—and without which, or some similar ow 
appears,.to me impossible to account for all the. phenomena of extreme 
rice—still, whether this. speculation be admitted or rejected, the remarks. as 
to the influence of regret, im producing associations favourable to the 
tion and growth of avarice, will not be the less just., While the laws of sug- 
gestion in the mind continue as.at present, it is impossible that the feeling of 
regret should attend many little purchases which the child may. have made, 
without some feeling of uneasiness in the similar-purchases which he may be 
led to anake again,—an uneasiness, which those who-know the growth of 
feelings in the mind from very small beginnings, will tee prised to s 
* sceoiangyapptiied igealiahe anxieties, and he favar 
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umstance of distinction; ‘then, of the theory whien I have 
to you, from the: evident inadequacy of the common 

ead of making the»passion of the miser to depend on the 
ng as: ion of..enjoyment, it foonds.it chiefly on an association of an 
opposite kind—of the pamful feeling-of regret... The remembrances which 
rise to his: mind, are.not so much those of the-few montents of some agreea- 
ble purchase; as of the’ more lasting. wishy that the purchase lad not; been 


mades » It-is ‘not happiness, then, in its shadowy form; which is for ever play-_ 


ing around his heart,-eyen-when. he\contemplates the very symbols of happi- 
ness.: It'is»possibleypain, not possible pleasure—fear, far more than hope,— 
poverty itsel!, with all the wretched images of the-wants that attend it, iv the 
very reduddaney of’ a wealth which it would weary. pai one but its ‘wee 
weary possessor and-calculatorto-compttte ~~ tes.) 

This: theory sof-avarice, as founded on-stggestions of regret cant not of 


pleasure; explains ‘very .readily:somé facts, whieh otherwise, 1. cannot. but | 


thimky’ would be-absolutely inexplicable... Nothing is nore-truly remarkable, 
for example, than the: Fapespohionci vexation of the miser‘atdosses of 
differepe- amounts. ‘Theloss*of a guinea, omeven ofa shilling; gives hindhe- 
queitly thesane uneasiness as the loss of -a-thousand guineas; and lie who 
would notugive away a. guinea without the-most eompunefious terrory has 
sémétimes:been known to give away~one-thousand, »perbaps with less diffi- 
oo with less sdipast ded of anxietyythanaf ithad»beew ‘a mich 
sum. »The reason-of this apparent. disproportion I eonteive tovbe; 
thatthé. feeling of regret; which'I regard as the predominant feeling in the 
complex associations-of the misér, has been more frequently attached to the 
lots of a penal sym; such as-that whieh is given away 4a common purehases; 
and arises, therefore, more readily to.the miad, merely because-it, has been 
0 sre equently associated. A guinea . has: been: regretted’ a thousand, 


—a thousand guineas have, perhapsynever once been regretted, because 

‘never been’ given away before. ..A»largé sur may, imdeed, be 
analyzed: into its,cnstituent parts, with’ the conception of the ‘loss of which 
the painful regret might be supposed to arise.as before; but this analylicre< 
duction requires an operation of thought, which takes*place less readily than 
the simple-suggestiow of feclings, attached by frequent recurrence tothe petty 
loss itself» $0. much of avarice, atleast of what:appears most-ridieulous and 
sordid.in avarice, consists in the pitiful.saving-of a few shillings-of those small 
sums which oceurto, the demand of every: hours and admit; «therefore, of 
being most, frequently. combined with regret in some stronger.or slighter de- 
gree, that it has been said, with great truth, that awery féw pounds inethe! 
year, laid out as other people would ine them out, would save almost any one 
from being counted a miser.» © eye a” 

Rt is for the same reasor, L ius? rain tbat it” every ‘difficult for those, 
who, in early youth, have..struggled. with. extreme.penury, and who have 
been suddenly raised #0 affluence, not to have’ at their leatt what may seém 
like original constitutional avarice to those who do’ not refleet on its cause,—a 
ve of money, when the love.of money..seemsso-little necessary to them,=+ 
ror of expense, which'was: once’ only*economy, but which is economy 
ore. They ‘carry with them ‘the feelings eer have attended ay ex- 
is me ion in whic ttle gain was o reat 1 relative va 
ure from a ae would. nave been ruins andes :. 


y¥ ; mse desire of doing “good; ‘when “they think of Sas large 
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fortune, and of the means of bounty which it affords them, they do little good 
in detail, because, in their actual benefactions, the feelings which they have 
been accustomed to attach to sums that were once great to them, continue 
still, by the influence of: mere association, to arise, when the sums which 
they tremble to give away are, «in relation. to their ample means, truly i insig- 
. nificant. A few guineas in their charities as in their expenses of | a a 
seem.to them a large sum, because they seemed to them a large sumy 
greater part, perhaps, of a long life.’ y are misers merely because” they 
once were poor, not because they are indifferent to distress. - 

‘When, in-such circumstances of sudden change of fortune, the bart rea- 
dily adapts itself to the change, it may be considered as a proof, that he who 
isnow rich, has, even in indigence, been aceustomed to Jook to wealth chieflyas 
an instrument of gratifying those generous wishes which he now, therefore, 
delights.to gratify,—unrestrained in his bounty by any feeling of regret, be- 

cause, the chief regret which he felt before, was mr of not being able to 
bestow a relief, thespower of bestowing which he now feels to be so inesti- 
mable a part of, riches. 
- In these remarks on the growth of avarice, I have considered chiefly that 
part of the proeess. which is the least obvious. ‘There is one more obvious 
circumstance, which is, of, course, not to-be neglected in the theory of this 
passion,—the distenction which great wealth confers, like every rue which 
is possessed only by a few, and which all, or nearly all, are desirous “—_ 
sessing. Of the influence-of this mere distinction as an object of 
tion and desire to the miser, there can be no doubt; and it isan influence 
which mereases always as the amount of wealth dlieady aecumulated in- 
creases. ‘The smallest subtraction from the illustrious amount, lessens in his 
own eyes his own dignity. It seems to him delightful to be constantly adding 
fo.that which, at every.addition, makes him more and more illustrious. To 
take any thing from the heap reverses this process. He feels that he is Jess 
than he-was ; and with this feeling, which is painful in itself, he does not pause 
to. think how: ‘very little, he is Jess ; and how very near in glory one who pos- 

sesses.a hundred thousand pounds; is to him who possesses a hundred thou- 

sand pounds Ye a 

The union.of. all these feeli » in their hi degree, is probably neces- 
sary to.form the perfect ee he exists a A for the. admi- 
ration of «he world. But in those half-misers, of whom the world is fully 
they exist in various degrees and proportions, producing those singular con- 
trasts of feelings and situations, which would be ridiculous, gies were _ 

lamentable, A dingupting. 
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"Accra as these feelings i rise ‘tore or less strongly, Pan a great mea- 
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sur ty ra sum, which may suggest either 
enjoy may orded by-it, or the regret. thi attend its 
ie ey of ay i rather the other, we are to account for those 
in 2, ions of avarice, and generosity which occasionally appear in 
the same character. “ There is no one circumstance,” says Fielding, “ ‘in 
which the distempe of the mind bear a more exact analogy to those 
are called bodily, than in that aptness which both have to a relapse. This is 
in in the violent diseases of ambition and avarice. I-have known ambi- 
tion, when cured at court by frequent disappointments, (which “— only 
physic for it,) to break out again in.a contest for foreman of the grand jury 
at an assizes,—and have heard of a man who had so far conquered avarice, 
as to pve, away many a sixpence, that comforted himself at Jast, on his death- 
bed, by making a crafty and advantageous bargain conciening his sepa, 
ene with an undertaker who had married his only child.2’+ ©) « 

It is very evident, according to that analysis of the. passion of the: mist 
on which | have ventured, that the mere circumstance of approaching a 
certain death, as in the case now quoted, could not have any great effect in 
lessening the delight of such a bargain; because the delight of profit to the 
miser does not depend on enjoyment afterwards to arise from it, but on feel- 
ings of the past, associated with the mere gain itself, or with the loss of gain. 
Gain is still delightful, loss still painful to him, in the same way as in emo- 
tions that agree scarcely i in any other respect,—the scenes and countenances 
which he loves, are still beautiful to Aim who knows that death is soon to 
~ separate him from every thing which he admires on earth, and that the love- 
liness, therefore, which he still sees in. all its eloquent expression of continued 
ay eg and kindness, is a loveliness, that in,all. which it expresses, must 
be lost t - 

It is 5 ae evident, according to the same analysis, that an accession. of 
wealih, however great, to that which was perhaps only a competence before, 
will have little chance of lessening avarice, but may, on the contrary,,as we 
see with surprise in many cases of this strange moral anomaly, increase the 
very avarice that was before scarcely marked as sordid, by rendering more 
valuable that rich amount which it would be painful to diminish by such ordi+ 
nary expenses as even frugality allows. ‘The larger the sum. possessed, the 
more nearly does it approach to that beautiful combination. of arithmetical 
figures which delights. the imagination as often as it rises like a dream of 
heaven, and which is, indeed, the only dream of heaven that does arise to the 

miser, in that voluntary wretchedness to which he has condemned. himself,— 
a wretchedness that has all the mortifications of penance, without the thoughts 
of virtue and holiness, by which penance is more than soothed, and that must 
be ever miserable, because a cessation of the miseries that are om volunta- 
rily induced, would be itself a or still more dreadful than what is 
voluntarily suffered. 

There are various applications of* the. theory, which flow from it so evi- 
dently, that it is unnecessary to oceupy your time in pointing them out. One 
conclusion, however, of great practical importance, it may be of advantage 
to state particularly. If avarice, as I conceive, has its origin chiefly in the 

feelings of regret that attend the early cpanel, it must be ¢ 
most importance to prevent, as much as po primary fe 
of regret, by endeavouring to lead him to employ the lle money 

: spvew, » in such a en 08, ay maken. the Rally mbrar 
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the little tra pleasing to him. When the child hastens to throw away 


whatever is to him, insthe gratification of his gluttonous appetite, we 
think that we perceive only prodigality arising. It is future parsimony, on 
the contrary, which we chiefly see,—a parsimony which will be quick to 
regret, because it has been shoushtlessl auc ‘to $quander,—or rather, it is 
that mixture of prodigality and avarice which almost every prodigal exhibits, 
—that societas luxurie et sordium, of which younger Pliny speaks with 
so much detestation, when he deseribes them as singly most'unworthy of the 
noble a of man, but still more wretchedly disgraceful, when combined, 
que “ sint turpissima, discreta ac separata, turpius janguptur.” Even 
in mature life, the very necessities to which luxurious extravagance leads} 
preelude all possibility of being generous; &nd the generous desires which 
itis thus impossible to gratify, merely on account of selfish irtdulgencies, 
Soon cease to be felt at all. ‘The prodigal is thus almost necessarily a miser, 
gh thinking that he is so; because he is eonstahtly throwmg away the 

ney which he obtains, he forgets the rapacity of his desires themselves 5 
his avarice is not, indeed,the avarice of him who hives and dies in rags and 
wretchedness,—but to borrow a very happy expression of Marmontel, it “is 


a.mixture of all the passions which can be satisfied with gold.” i 
“ ion ' 
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Ill. PROSPECTIVE EMOTIONS.—6. DESIRE OF POWER—OF INDIRECT POW 
BR, AS IN AVARICE,—CONCLUDED:—7. DESIRE OF THE AFFECTION OF 
THOSE AROUND US.—8. DESIRE OF GLORY. 


My last Lecture, gentlemen, was occupied with an inquiry into the nature 
of one of the most seemingly anomalots of human passions,—a passion that 
has for its object what is directly valuable only in relation to other desures, 
that disregards, however, the gratification of these very desires to which its 
object may be considered only as instrumental, and that yet ¢ontinves, with 
mad avidity, to labour to accumulate what, but for the ehjoynients which are 
despised and viewed almost with terror, is a burden, and nothing more,—a 
mass of cumbrous matter, which it is difficult to acquire, and anxious to keep, 
of no more value in itself when stamped ‘with the marks of national curren- 
cy, than whep it was buried, with other dross, in the original darkness of the 
mine. ° Ad 

In what manner the passion of avarice is most probably formed in the 
mind, I endeavoured'to explain to you, by a retrospect of the’ circumstances 
that may be supposed most likely to diversify the early pecuniary transactions 
of the little barterer, who begins, in his exchange of pence for toys and 
sweetmeats, that traffic, which, in more important purchases, is to continue 
through ife,—which senders the * preservation of life itself, and the enjoy- 

aent of all. its external pleasures a sort of commerce, and makes merch 
strictest sense of that ‘term,-of the proudest of me 
erhaps; that-the merchandise which they exercise 
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fied by the name of expense, but in their most ee prodigal 
expenses, are only traders in gold and commodities,—the bartérers of cer- 


tain sums of gold for certain quantities of other commodities, which, by mu- 
tual consent, are received as. equivalents. 

In this retrospect of the circt nees in which the passion of the young 
miser may be supposed to originate, ‘we found reason to ascribe it to a pro- 
cess different from that which is commonly assigned as its origin: and ex- 
plained, I flatter myself, in conformity with the theory which we were led 
to form, many seeming ivregularities with respect to the influence of the pas- 
sion, for which it does not seem easy to account, on any other principle. 

In relation to the general moral character of the individual who is subject 
to it, it would not be easy to find a passion that strips him so completely of 
all that was originally noble in his constitution, as avarice in its.extreme de- 
gree. Almost every other passion, however inconsistent it may be, with the 
higher honours of our social nature, has yet some direct relation to mankind. 
Sensuality itself is not wholly selfish. The more refined voluptuary seeks 
society to enliven and embellish his pleasures ; and even he who has stupified 
in drunken excesses, not his intellectual faculties only, but almost the very 
feelings that render him a moral being, finds the madness of the maddest 
drunkenness a more animating pleasure, when shared with some wretched 
half-human maniac like himself. Even the passions that are absolutely ma- 
lignant, and that, in separating their vietim from the kind offices, and from 
the common courtesies of life, seem to break the very bond of social affinity, 


~ still bring the feelings, the thoughts, the emotions of living being’, as objects 


ever present to the mind, and this connect man, in some measure, with man, 
even on appearing to throw them off with violence from each other. He 
who hates must at least have men before him, and must feel some common 
tie that connects him with the very object of his hate. But to the miser 
there is no tie of human feeling. ‘There are no propinquities to him, no 
friendships ; but the place of these is supplied, and fully supplied, by the 
single passion which occupies his heart. It is not man, but a mass of inani- 
mate matter, which is ever before his mind, and almost ever before his very 
eyes,—or at least which would be almost ever before his eyes, if there were 
no fear of exposing, as booty, what would otherwise be the delight of his 
unceasing contemplation. He thinks, indeed, and toils; but he thinks only 
of gold,—toils only for gold ; and if his gold could be doubled by the anni- 
hilation of all beside, he would. care little, perhaps, though no other ob- 
ject were to exist, but the mass which he has to measure or compute, and 
himself the sole happy measurer or computer of it. In his very nature, in- 
deed, he becomes himself almost as little human, as that which he adores. 
Where his gold is buried, his affections, too, are buried. The figure which 
Salvian uses, in speaking of this moral torpor of the miser, is scarcely too 
bold a one,—that his soul assimilates itself to his treasure, and is transmuted, 
as it were, into a mere earthly mass. ‘“‘ Mens thesaurizontis thesaurum suum 
sequitur, et quasi, in naturam terrestris substantia demutatur.” 

ii, if this moral torpor to every kind affection were all, the passion of 
the miser, contemptible as it might seem, would still be only an object of 
tempt, or of a mixture of disgust and pity. But with how mai iti 
is avarice connected—and how difficult is it for him, who 
of wealth as far transcending every thing beside, 

s, when it is opposed to his unjust gain, the restré 
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prinéiple, which, in all its'forms, seems so poor and insignificant, in compart 
“son with the wealth which it would pre him from acquiring, or which it 


would prevent him at least from preserving in all its undiminished beauty ! 
The miser,—even though he were the’ most sordid of his sordid class,— 
might, perhaps, fulfil some of the social duties of life, if these duties-had no 
relation to gold ; but the great misery of his seanty morality, when we con- 
sider him in his social connexions, is, that the gold whieh he loves, is, by its 
universality of application, as a medium of every extérnal eomfort and en- 
joyment, and consequently of every action by whiclt these can be communi- 
cated to.others, connected with all, or alniost all the duties of life; in requir- 
ing which from him, therefore, virtue seems to make from him too extrava- 
gant and costly a demand. If no sacrifices were required of him, or if he could 
be benevolent at a cheaper rate, he might have no great reluctance to be be- 
nevolent. To relieve the lowest aid most wretched necessities of the indi- 
gent, however, even by the pettiest arms, would be to take some few parti- 
cles from the precious heap. ‘To bring forward into public notice, the genius 
that is still obscure, because it is beaming only in poverty,—or even the oe 
tient industry, that may not yet have found any one to whom its humble talent 
is an object of demand,—would take from the heap a still greater number of 
particles ;—and to remember, in some cases, the claims of consanguinity or 
friendship,—even without that dreadful lavishness of expense, which the 
world would scarcely count generosity,—to remember them with the most 
cautious sparingness in the well-measured benefaction, would be to take from 
the heap, perhaps, what, if the whole sum were very accurately measured, 
would make it almost sensibly less. In tle ordinary dealings of life,—in 
which generosity, on any side, ‘is out of the question, and mere justice is all 
that is required,—the miser may be honest ; but his honesty, if he have for- 
titade enough to preserve it, is always in peril, and escapes only by a con- 
tinual struggle. Not to be a knave is in him a sort of magnanimity. To 
avoid even the meanest fraud,—at least to avoid it from any other motive 
than a fear of lawy—is a sacrifice to heroic virtue of the same sort, as it 
oul be toa very generous man to strip himself of the half, or more than 
the half, of all which he possessed, for the comfort of ‘a suffering stranger. 
In the contemplation of many of the passions, that rage in the heart with 
greatest fierceness, there is some comfort in the thought; that, violent as they 
may he for a time, they are not to rage through the whole course of life, at 
least if life be prolonged to old age,—that the agitation, which at every period 
will have some intermissions, will grow gradually less as the body grows more 
weak ;—and that the mind will at last derive from this very feebleness a re+ 
pose, which it could not enjoy, when the vigour of the bodily frame seemed 
to give to the passion a corresponding vigour. It is not in avarice, however, 
that this soothing influence of age is to be found. It s with our growth 
and with our strength,,but it strengthens also with our very weakness. ‘There 
are no intermissions in the anxieties which it keeps awake ;—and every year, 
instead of lessening its hold, seeths to fix it more deeply within the soul itself, 
ds the bodily covering around it slowly moulders away. What was scarcely 
necessary in the first fresh years of -youth, when, in the alacrity of health, 
and with senses quick to evéry enjoyment, it might have ‘seemed reasonable 
to attach a high value to the means of’ providing for the long series*of luxu- 
ries of a long life,—what was even then scarcely necessary for this abundant 


d more impatiently, when a few'spate mealS more are all 
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which nature seems to ask for iis few remaining hours of ‘exhausted age; 
and when some other disease, perhaps, in aggravation of (Haareydisctighel 
age itself, is lessening even the small number of those meals, which nature 
searcely-can be said stilt to require. The heart which is weary of every 
thing else, is not weary of coveting more gold ;—the memory, which has 
forgotten every thing else, continues still, as Cato says in Cicero’s Dialogue, 
to remember where its gold is stored ;—-the eye is not dim to gold, that is 
dim to every thing beside ;—the hand, which it seems an effort to streteh 
out and to fix wpon any thing, appears to gather new strength from the very 
touch of the gold which it grasps, and has still vigour enough to lift, once 
more, and eount vnce more, though a little more slowly, what it has been its 
chief and happiest occupation thus to lift and count for a period of years far 
longer than the ordinary life of man. When the relations, or other expect- 
ant heirs, gather around his couch, not to comfort nor even to seem to comfort, 
. but to await, in decent mimicry of solemn attendance, that moment which 
they rejoice to view approaching,—the dying eye can stillesend a jealous 
glance to the coffer, near which it trembles to see, though it scarcely sees, so 
many human forms assembled ; and that feeling of jealous agony, which fol- 
lows and outlasts tlie obscure vision of floating forms that are scarcely remem- 
bered, is at once the last misery, and the last consciousness of life. 

Can a passion so odious, and almost so loathsome to our heart, as that 
which I have now been describing, be subservient to avy happy purposes in 
the general economy of life? It may seem at first, as little capable of having 
any relation to good, as of enjoying good ; andy if we sean. any particu- 
lar-case of the passion, in its extreme degree of sordid parsimony, without 
regard to the elementary feelings that have composed jt, and that may exist 
in other degrees of combination, avarice would truly seem to be without any 
relation to good, as, ia like manner, it would seem, if we were to consider 
any particular case of the violence of revenge or of any of the malevoleat 
passions, that the passion which was unquestionably productive of unhappiness 
to the individual, would be productive also, in this extreme degree, of injury 
rather than of advantage to society. Yet, injurious as it may be in some cases, 
we have seen that the susceptibility of resentment, which Heaven has placed 
in our breasts for the terror of the guilty, is, while there is any possibility of 
aggression on the part of others, productive of good upon the whole, far sur- 
passing all the amount of evil to which, in rarer eases of intemperate vio- 
lence, it may give rise. It is the general result of the elementary feelings 
that may have constituted in slow growth our various passions, which we are 
to consider in an estimate of this kind,—not their mere occasional evil in 
certain cases of unfortunate combinations. What we exclusively term ava- 
rice, is evil,—as that form of implacable or disproportioned resentment which 
exclusively we call revenge, is evil. But avarice is, as we have seen, tp re- 
sult, in certain p ar circumstances, of feelings which are, themselves not 
advantageous merely, but essential to the happiness, and almost to the very 
existence of society. If the analysis of the passion of the miser, which I 
ventured to deliver to you, be just, it is the result of early feelings of regret, 
that in the particular circumstances in which they arose, were reasonable {eel- 
ings ;——and if man were, by his very nature, incapable of feeling regret, 

jowever absurd and ruinous his expense might have been, what a scene of 
sry would life have been continually presenting to our eyes? What reli- 
ance, amid so many temptations to-inconsiderate luxury, could be placed on 
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the fortune of any one even for a sin day? And what domestic happiness 
there bef he father wife, the son, however rich in the morning, 
might be expected, pment certainty, to be+in indigence at night? Onur 
provident Creator has arranged better the moral economy of the world. With 
our sensibilitglto external enjoyments, and oue consequent possibility of being 
seduced into luxurious and disproportionate indulgence, he has corrected in 
a great measure this possible evil of what is good in itself, by rendering re~ 
et the necessary and uniform, or almost uniform attendapt of any dispro- 
portionate indulgence that lessens in any considerable degree our fortune, 
and our consequent means of usefulness. variee indeed, may be, as we 
have seen, an occasional result of this very feeling ; but what is avarice in a 
few, is frugality, in all beside ; and the advantages, which the general fru- 
gality is every moment affording to almost every family of mankind, are not 
too dearly purchased,-—certainly not purchased at a dearer rate than any other 
amount of equal good is purchased,—by. the small portion of evil that may 
nd to attend these advantages, ’as spread over the whole social commu- 
ity. The general sum of evil in the world would certainly not be lessened, 
if the possibility of a few cases of avarice were ‘prevented, by the cessation 
of those simple feelings in which avafice and frugality alike have their rises; 
but would, on the contrary, be increased almost to infinity, if these simple 
feelings were suspended that secure to every family a permanence of enjoy- 
ment, by checking the momentary desire of every individual. There is no 


so many solicitations to-enjoyment, and therefore to the expense, with 
enjoyment cannot be purchased—any very considerable number of th 

be misers ;—and the wealth of the few who may be denomimated misers, 
however closely it may be coffered for a time, is ever‘ready te make its es- 
cape, and seldom requires more for its deliverance than a mere change of its 


amaster :— 


fear that in the multitude of individuals who form a nation—when there 


co “ Ask we, what makes one keep and one bestow ? 
The Power, which bids the ocean ebb and flow, 
ids seed-time, harvest, equal course maintain, 

; * “Through reconcil’d extremes of drought and rain ; 
Builds life on death,—on change duration founds, | 
And gives the eternal wheels to know their rounds 

Riches, like insects, when conceal’d they lie, 

Wait but for wings, aud in their season fly. 

Who sees pale Mammon pine amid his store, 

Sees but a,backward steward for the poor, | 

This year a reservoir to keep and spare, ia 
The next a fountain, spouting through his hei os 
In lavish streams to quench a country’s thirs 
And men and dogs shall drink him till they bu 
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The desire which is next in order to those alrea 
the desire of the affection of those around us. 

Of the nature of that delightful emotion, which consti self, in 
the various relations in which it may exist, I have ¢ ‘treated too fully, 
to be under the necessity of making any additional rei it. But though 
love,—that feeling of affection for the object that is 2ems to us, amiable, 
—cannot continue for more than a moment, orat leas not continue long, 
without a desire of reciprocal affection in the obj sloved, the regard 
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which arises instantly on the eoftiahte ion of the*amiable object, is itself, as 
a feré state of the mind, distinct, from the desires vit ey instan r 
1 


almost instantly, succeed it.» What, im common language, med love, in- 
deed,—even without comprehending in it the desire which we are at present 
considering,—is itself, as we have Se. a complex state of mind, including 
a delight in the contemplation of its object; and a wish of good to that object ; 
and the term, in its common use, is a very convenient one for etertsingtie 
various kindred feelings, whatever they may be, that are so immediately sue 
cessive, or so intimately conjoined, as to admit of being briefly expressed to- 
gether ip a single word, withdut any possibility of mistake. But still it does 
—_otr any very subtilé discernment to discover, that our feeling of regard 
whether simple or complex, is itself different from the desire of tHat‘regartl, 
which we wish to be reciproeally felt for ourselves. We may separate them 
in our philosophic analysis, therefore, though in nature they may usually ex- 
ist together. . p Pana 
In treating of this desire of the love of othersas an object: of ha O° 
ourselves, it would be idle to speak of the necessity of one of these forms of 
affection, for our very existence in those years, when, without the parental 
love which cherished us, it would have been as little possible for us to exist, 
as for the plant to flourish without the continued support of soil from 
which it sprung. But even after we have risen to maturity, and are able to 
exist by our own care,—or, at least, by those services which we can purchase 


command,—how miserable would it be for us to be deprived of all feel- 
| “ingot i happy class!’ How miserable,—though we should still retain the 
pl 
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re that is involved in the affection and the benevolent wishes which we 


‘might continue to feel for others,—to think, that these very wishes of affee- 


tion were not answered by any reciprocal regard ; that not a being around us, 
—not even one of those whose welfare we were eager to promote, and whose 
sorrows we felt almost as cur own,—had for usany feelings more tender than 
for the inanimate objects, which were seen and passed without any wish of 
seeing them again ? % 

I alluded, in a former Lecture, to the misery we should feel, if we lived in 
a world of breathing and moving *statyes, capable of performing for*us what- 
ever man is‘cdpable of performing, but, unsusceptiblé, by their very nature, of 
any feelings which ednnected them with us by relations more intimate than 
those which connect us with the earth on which we tread, or the fruits that 
nourish us. Yet if these breathing and moving beings were statues only to 


us, and’ were to each other what the individuals of*our race, in all their de- 
lightful charitie » those who love them; and those by whom they are 
love much more painful would our strange loneliness be, since we 
should th 1 not insulated merely, but excluded, and excluded from a 


ery instant béfore our eyes! Ever though the same 

@ continued, there would be no comfort in these 
if we knewthatevery heart, however warm to others, 
To. think that services performed for us,svere. per- 
rhiest wish for our welfare, would indeed be to feel 
1 it would rather grieve than rejoice us to receive ; 
with all itsinconveniences, would certainly be less 
stly solitude of such a crowd. ci 
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Sit to ol sg then, that those whom we love shou d 
feel for us a reeiprocalvregard; that nature has, with a happy provision fo 
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this mora: appetite, if I may so term it,—this want or necessity of our heart, 
which is rely less urgent'than our other necessities, —endowed us with a 
y susceptibility of affection for all who give any demonstration of their 
affection for us.. “Si vis amari, ama,”—Love, if you wish to be loved,—is 
avery Ys ociaebbeele of which all must have feltthe foree. Not talove those 
who love us, is to our conception asort of ingratitude, and an ingratitude which 
would be attended with as much remorse as if we had sought the affection as 
favoiir to be conferred Py us. The assiduities offa lover, though in most 
¢.. ising, secon intention on his part, from the pleasure of the mere 
vedios orn selves, are’still, in Some slight degree, prompted by his know- 
ledge of Pee part of ,our se ea He knows, indeed, that the 
thousahd’ attentions which he seeks every opportunity of paying are trifling 
in their own nature 3 «b ut he knows that they are, at least, the expressions of 
affection, and, with “all ie graces and virtues with which he may conceive 
himself’ to H 8 adorned, it is to the sense of his affection that he trusts, as 
erhaps, as to his own personal endowments, for those gentler feel- 
+h he wishes to excite. If it were possible,-—to make a supposition, 
pu oe i Papa that I may leave nothing but the influ- 


ch 

ce of affe f,-—if it were possible that, on the most distant and s@- 
vage spo 6, whi¢h was scarcely ever visit by some annual 
vessel coe our eran there gould’ exist a human b ho felt for us an 
affection such as friends only feel,—=though this solitary being had never met 
our eye, and never could be expected to be seen by us,—tho 
thing, but in his love for us, he were as dull as the very brutes 
if only we could know that he existed, and that he felt for us 
sympathy, would it be possible for us to withhold our own sympathy» from 
him? Should we have nov eagerness, at the return of the annual ship, to in- 
quire into the fate of him to whom that vessel had so often carried tidings of 
us; and, whatever insensibility we might imagine ourselves to possess, is it 
possible for us to imagine it such, as could enable us to hear without emotion 
that the friend, the unknown but faithful friend, for whom ave inquired, exist- 
ed no more ? 

Suchis the influence of affection, and so ae that adaptation of Nature 
by which love produces love. In the multitudes which exist together in so- 
ciety, how many are there, whose amiable qualities thay be ¢onsidered as 
nearly similar; and there would, therefore, have been no tie to eonnect us, 
in the delightful intercourse of friendship, \ with one more than with another, 
if it had not been for the secret. and incessant reaction of kindness on kind- 


ness,—a reaction that augments courtesy into regard, and warms common 
tegard into all the ardour atid devotion. of the most zealous love. But for 


this reo, and mutual agency, the wish of re interest which at 


tends n, and-the gratification ofawhich is so ful a part of affec- 
tion, would, indeed, have been a cruel gift. . It is a boon of nature, 


only because she-has thus happily adapted, to the love which all exists, 


love that is soon to be providing for our desire of fonder regard in thie 
soms in whieh we wish to excite it,—a tenderness, which this very desire 
ufficient of itself to awakes and which requires no other influence to che- 
it afterwards, than a empresas of the same delightful wishes by whick 
was originally produced. 
desire to the considerati of which we are next to proceed, is one 
encase , which .we have now been consider- 
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ing,—the desire of glory,—that passion, to the infinity of whose view the nar- 
row circle which eontains all the objects of our affection, is searcely a point ; ; 
which connects us with every human being that-exists; and not with th 
only, but also with every human being, that is to exist in the long succession 
ofages. ‘ Nature,” say$ Longinus, “has not intended man“for a low or 
ignoble being ; but has brought us into life in the nidst of this wide universe, 
as before 4 multitude assémbled at some heroit olemnity, that we might be 
spectators of all her magnificence, and cand nates for the prize’of glory 
which she holds forth to our.emalation.” 


«he “ae eal + 
% * “Say, why was man so eminently raised 
» Amid the vast creation, ordain’d sf 
; Through life and death Vip be his piercing efe, * ; a 
With thoughts beyond the limit of his frame;— ‘ 
But that the Omhipotent might send him forth,. » ’ 
In sight of mortal and immortal powers, . 
e on a boundless theatre, to run ’ . . 
he great career of justice,—to exalt * 4 
nerous aim¢o all diviner deeds~— . # 
2 o chase each partial purpose from his breast , oo) 


1 through the mists of passion and of sense, 
th ough the tossing tide of chance and pain; 
J old-his course unfajtering, while the see ity 
If truth and virtue, up the steep ascent 
_ Of nature, calls him to his high reward,— 
. The Peel auding smile of Heaven.’’* P 
; E- e 
nf h Wnuitlless theatre, with destin for our witnesses, and God 
Judge and Rewarder, that we have to struggle with our forturie in 
jat great combat, which is either glory or disgrace, and aecording to the re+ 
sult of which, life is, or is not, a blessing. We know, indeed the awful pre- 
sence of our Judge, and this very thought is to us, at times,dike the inspiration 
of some better- power with which he deigns to invigorate our weakness. Bat 
he is himself unseen by ‘us ; and it ,is not wonderful, therefore, that, while 
Fe is unseen, and: his, judgment, on which we depend, still doubtful, we 
should’ sometimes cast @n anxious look to the eyes of those witnesses who 
surround us, that we may see, in the approbation or disapprobation which 
they express, not the certainty, indeed, but at least some probable omens of 
that high dpproval, without ~which there ‘can be no victory, though all 
dround“approve, and with which no failure, though all around condema. 
The 1a of glory, it hassbeen said, is “the last infirmity of noble mina” 
novissimaexuitur. Itis not itself virtue, indeed, but, « 
A _ © What other) passion, virtue’s friend, ” iy ; 4 
_ So like to virtue’s self appears ?” As ze 
ontemnantur vittutes.”—To despise fii ay 
tus, “‘is to des tues ‘w ich lead to it 7 and there can be no 
tion, that he, who is altogether heedless whether every human being r 
him as a glory to mankind, or as ami object of infamy in’ sli isg 
to that nature which he partakes, must be almost a god, and raised above 
very virtues, as well as the vices of humanity, or he must be the most ignob 
the works of God. To have even our earthly being extended i in everla 
remembrance,—to be known wherever the mame of virtue can reach,—a 
to be known ; as the benefactors of every age, by the light which we have + 


* Pleasures of igi 3 idee: 106. ‘ * 


“ Contempta 
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fused,or the actions which we have performed or ptompted,—who is there 
that does not feel some desire of this additional immortality ?—If to obtain the 
mere remembrance of his name, the ferocious oppressor of millions can dare 
to load himself.with every crime, and submit to be held in universal execra- 
tion, that the World may still know, by the very hatred and.curses, which lie 
continues to call forth, that there was on the earth, at a period of many ages 
back, some malignant being, who could exist only within a circle of misery, 
and ‘who passed from kingdom to kingdom, carrying with him that desolation, 
the principle of which seemed inherent in him, and essential toshis very exist- 
encey—if even this dreadful remembrance be so valuable in the eyes of man, 
how much more delightful must be the certainty, that the name which we 
leave is never to be forgotten, indeed; but is never to be: forgotten, only be- 
cause itis to-be an object of eternal love and veneration ; and that when we 
shall*be incapable oarselves of benefiting: the world, there will still be actions 
performed for its benefit, which would not have been conceived and perform- 
ed, if we had not existed! : ’ 

The desire of glory, then, far from being unworthy of a good man, is as 
truly worthy of him, as any of those other secondary desires which minister 
to that primary desire, which is the only one that cannot be too vivid~—ihe 
desire of rendering ourselves acceptable by our virtues to Him who made us. 
This best wish, though it is to be the primary wish of every good Ba 


4 


‘a 


does not require that we should be indifferent to the regard of those 
is to be our duty to benefit.. If it be not wrong to wish for the < 
those around us,—the loss of which.would deprive us, I will nots 
some of our lighest delights, but of some of the most persuasive exeil 
to moral excellenee,—it cannot be wrong to extend this wish of affection b 
yond thé circle that immediately éncloses us, and to derive from the greater 
number of those to whose approbation we look, a still stronger excitement 
that excellence, on which we found our hope of their approval. God and 
our consctence,—thése are, indeed, the awarders @f our true praises and, 
without the praise of these, the praise of the world is searcely worthy of be- 
ing estimated as any thing But, ifsignificant as itis, when the voice of our 
conscience does not accord with it, it is still something when it. echoes.to ys 
that voice, and when, as distinct from our own self-approval, it seems to us 
the presage of still highereapprobation. It is enough. to us, indeed, if God 
love us—But that great Being knew well,-how feeble is our nature, and what 
aid, ag well as happiness, it would derive from other affections. He has not 
formed us, therefore, to love: Himself only, but to love our parents, our chil- 
dren, our relatives of every order, the wide circle of our friends, our country, 
mankind. ‘For the same reason, He has given us a love of glory,—not 
as superseding our love of His favourable judgmentof our actions, but as sup- 

orting us, while we scarcely dare to look with confidence to that perfect 
judgment,—and, representing it to us in some measure, as the affection of the 
virtuous on earth, represents to us that supreme affection which is in heaven. 
Those who would banish the love of glory from our breast, beeause God is 
all, must remember then, that the very,same principle would make the love 
of a father, a wife, a child, a friend, as indifferent to us, as if they were notin 
existence, or were incapable of loving or being loved. Our domestic aiid so- 
cial affections may be perverted, as our love of glory may be perverted © 
Both may lead to vice, but as general principles of our constitution, both aie 
auxiliary to virtue... gunn 


Q 
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It is not to love glory much, that is unworthy of us, as beings that can look 
to a higher judgment me to that of man, and that are formed for a still higher 
feward than man can bestow,—but to love glory for unworthy objects, or to 
love it even for worthy objects, more than we ser that ‘@pprobation which 
is fur nobler. 

It is, in the first place, truly contemptible, pita we seek to be distin- 
guished for qualities, to excel in which, though it may be what the brid 
calls glory, is Morat infamy,—that infamy, *which the heart ia secret feels, 
even while it strives to comfort itself with a praise which it knows to be void 
of consolation. ‘The world, that must have distinetions of some sort .to 
which to look with astonishment, gives a distinction even to vice that tran- 
scends all other vice, and every age has follies, which are fashionable. But 
who is there, whe, i in all those situations in which the heart most needs to 
be comforted, in adversity, in sickness, in the feebleness of old age, has 
ever derived comfort from the thought of having been the first in every 
folly, ‘or — i me; it may have been the fasliion idle and profligate 

and of their idle and profligate: imitators to regard with an 
lis 2% ériminal than the te erime or folly whicli was 


ught, even by. an buntble sdibiduidly’ in unworthy ob- 
contemptible;—but how much worse than contemptible 

| e whole race of mankind, when:the indiyidéal, who 
who is incapable of feeling the excellence of true 
holy power of seeking,*in the misery of othérs,.a 
ri than the misery amid whieh it is 


' ie 

ast Sire,” says an orator, who w s worthy, by. his virtue and eloquence, 
being the teacher of kings, in one of his noble addresses to the young - 
King of France,— if this poison infect the heart of the prince—if, forget- 
ing that he is the protector of public tranquillity, he: prefer his own false 
glory to the love and the happiness of his people—if he had rather conquer ~ 
provinces than, reign over hearts, and* think it more illustrious to be the de- 
stroyer of every neighbouring nation, than, the father of that which is con- 
fided to his care—jf the lamentations of his subjects be the only song of 
triumph that— acéompanies his victories,“what a seourge has God in his 
wrath, given to man, in giving him such a master! His glory, Sire, will be 
ever sullied with blood. Some madmer will sing, perhaps, his vietoties, 
but the “provinces, the _ cities, the villages, will ‘weep, them. ae rhonu- 
ments till be e to. Yams 8 his Eigse 5 but th ag 


pieteay of cities the 
stripped of their ferti 
peaceable citizen: ‘ 


to sos a 


are) 


e ‘passed, like a torrént, to rava o 

e a ma er, to bear tovit joy andl abundance.” Hi ame ‘y 
plac ce among cong 1erors in the annals of posterity, but it any not be 
to be found in the list of ood kings ; and as often as the history of his 
ill be kag as a atrémorial of the evils which he 


reign shall be recalled, it 
__ has inflicted on mankind.” 


” «The ea chief, the « 
With rage and terror stall 


_ 
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Raves round the globe ;—he soars into a god! 

Stand fast, Olympus! and sustain his nod! » 

The pest. Divine in horrid grandeur reigns, 

And thrives on mankind's miseries and: pains. 

_ What slaughter’d hosts, what cities in a blaze, 
* ate What wasted countries, and what crifhson seas ! 

oye orphan’s tears his i impious bowl o’erflows ; 
‘And cries 6f kingdoms hull liim to repese.”* ’ 
Such is the’ melancholy infitence of this passion, when itis content with 

that dreadful celebrity which crimes can give. © The desive of glory, how- 
ever, is not criminal only when it is fixed on unworthy objects ; tt may err, 
too, even when fixed onsobjects that aré worthy i in themselves, if the praise 
itself be preferred to the virtues ‘which deserve it. There are situations in life 
in which it is necessary tossubmit even to the dispraise of men for imputed 
vices, from which we know that we are free, rather than by the sacrifiee of 
our duty, toappear m @ virtuous by being less worthy of that glorious name. 
“Non vis esse justus sine gloria!, At, mehercule spe justus esse debebis, 
cum infamia?’’ . Such » rtd of virtue is, indeed, one of the hardest trials 
which virtue has ‘to bear; but. it «s still’a trial which virtue can bear. ,'To 
have the certainty, that by violating a single trust which we have yet tlfe for- 
titude not to violate, by revedling, m a few words, a secret confided to us, 
we should immediately appear noble in the eyes of those who la Dk On 4s now 
with cohtempt, is to be in-a situatiom of which the generous, who alone are 
capable of a moral triumpheso exalted alone are worthy ; “a. situatic 
painful, indeed, in many *respects, but the pain of which is rich! 
nerated by the feelings that mao it, and by < that 
its eternal reward. . 


. LECTURE LXXI. ... : 
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_ Geytiemen, after considering the desire, which it is impossible for any 
one not to share i in some degree, of the affection of* those for ‘whom ‘he him- 
self feels regard, at with whom hé.has to mingle in the familiar intercourse 
of social life, I proceeded, in the close of my last Lectuée, to consider the - 
kia 2S ire ded glor 1 a of those feelings f wonder and vene- 


s, of which not the veneration merely, but 


y e3 is ; 
have seen how strong this desire .of oe; is 


. the nature of the delight which the glory itself yield rh 

oe now then consider thi gibt which is evidently not a simple. plea- 
sure, as a subject of analysis, like that which we have employed i in consider- 
ing the happiness that attends : some of our other complex emotions. 


In the first place, there is involv Ived in the complex pleasure, ey that pleasure 


of simple esteem which an obje t of our desire, even ee one 
*Y ang sort Fame, Sat. va. re 
e ; ‘ 


whatever 


— 
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al only were to feel it for us,—a modification of that general desire of affec- 
tion, which is most obvious and most vivid in the domestic relations of life, 
but which, in its wide cirele, embraces all mankind. ° : 

In the next place, there is a pleasure in the approbation of ethers, as it 
confirms our own doubtful sentiments. Conscience, indeed, is the great es- 
timater of our actions; but we feel»that even conscience may sometimes 
flatter us, and we seek an additional security on whieh to lean, while we 
look back on our own merits or demerits. The desiré of glory, therefore, it 
has been truly said, i . ali 


. 
_* ‘ a 


“Ts virtue’s. second guard, 

, Reason her first ; but reason wants an aid ; 
Our private reason is a flatterer ; : 
Thirst of applause calls pablic judgment in, 
To poise our ewn.’ . , 


« ’ 

Thie* praise which .we receive tnjustly, canuot, indeed, unless where the 
heart is corrupted, make vice appear to ds virtue; but when it is not thus 
unjustly given, it makes us surer that we see Virtue where it iS ; and that we 
have Seen it where it was,—that we have done well, when we trusted in our 


own heart that w done well”... 
‘This then «is ond, and very important element of the pleasure of. 
‘< “a i . . ‘ * 
lovers of glory, isefelt as the most important elenfent of tlre 


aa 

leasure of mere distinction of .a superiority attained over 
in that of which all are ambitiqus, or are supposed*to be ambi- 
Life is a competition, or a number of competitions. We*are continu- 
‘ measuring ourselves with others in variotis excellencies,—in excellencies 
various, that thére is,scarcely any thing m which orfe-human being can dif- 
fer from another, that. may not be a subject of internal measurement, and 
therefore of some degree of joy or sorrow, as the measurement is or is fot 
in our favour. It is in the eyes of others, however, that the competitors for 
hohouf wish to distinguish themselves; and the’ internal measurement, thére- 
fore, when it is unfavourable, i8*painful chie ¥, ‘because it is considered by 
them as representing or corresponding with that which othets, too, will fotm. 
The voice of glory, then, the most delightful ef all voices t6 their ear; is, at 
every stage of their progress, a prodf that the distihction which they sought 
has been, to a certain extent, obtained ;—that they are recognised as supe- 
riors,—that they have risen above’ the crowd,—and that they have now 
among their enviers those to whom the multitude beneath are looking with 


envy, only becaus i dare not, in themaiy wishes, look so high as that 
whi : : 


element of the complex delight, is that which, by the greater 


prouder eminence they have.feached. 

There is yet, 1 cannot but think, in the compléx delight of glory, a fourth 
pleasure, and one which, though it may be less obvious, and founded only 
on illusion, is not less real in itself. The pleasure to which I allude, consists 
in the feeling of a sort of extension which ‘glory gives to our being. He 


who thinks of us, is connected with us. We seem'to exist in his heart. _ 


We are no longer one, we are more than one, or at least have a wider unity, 
commensurate with the wideness of the applause which we receive, or flat- 
ter ourselves that we are receiving. If w ld imagine, at any moment, that 
there was not a being, in the whole multitude of mankind, whose thought 


* 
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was-not fixed on us, and fixed with admiration, we should feel as if our owa 
existence, in this delightful rhoment, were spread over all. It would be impos- 
sible for any one, in such cireumstances, to think of himself as limited to 
that little point of space to which he is truly confined. He would live, as it 
were, along the whole nations of the globe, with a feeling of diffusive con- 
sciousness almost like omnipresence, or rather with a feeling of intimate 
union that is more than omnipresence. Some illusion, then, must be in the 

vivid interest which we attach to undeserved praise. The common theory 
of the illusion is, that we merely believe ourselves to be where we are prais- 
ed, and to hear what is said‘of us. The illusion, however, appears to me 
to extend to something which is far more than this, to a momentary exten- 
sion of our capacity of feeling, as if enlarged by that of every one in whose 
mind and heart we conceive our thouglit to ‘arise. ‘We have gained, as it 
were, a thousand souls, at least we seem for the moment to live in a thou- 
sand souls; and it is not wonderful that such an extension of our being 
should seem to us defggptfh when the emotions through which it is expand- 
ed are those of admiration and love. _ ; 

Such, then, are the important elements that together form, as I conceive, 
the delight of contemporary glory., And the praise which we hear, or 
which we are capable of hearing, may, it will perhaps be allowed, be justly 
regarded by usas desirable. But what is posthumous glory ? and how can 
man, who reasons at all, it will be said, give to such idle and profitless re- 
hown,,a single thought, that might. be better employed on acquisitions which 
he is capable of knowing that he has made, and therefore of enjoying. _ 

_ The same expansion of our being, as if it existed wherever the thot of 
us exists, which | conceive to form so important a part of the pleasure of con- 
temporary praise, seems to me to furnish the chief eircumstance that selves the 
apparent difficulty of accounting for a desire which to reason may appear 
so very absurd.. There are some circumstances in it, however, which may 
require alittle fuller consideration. Of the universality of the desire of a 
praisé that is not to terminate with the Jife that is capable of feeling it, there 
can be no doubt. ‘ 4 

‘¢Love of Fame, the universal Passion,” is the title which an ingenious 
satirist. has given to a very livély series of poems; and in another poem, he 
describes it, in a bapp 5 as the great object which, in the general 
voyage of life, is sought by all, though attamed by few of the adventurers 
who seek it. * : *, 


+ . . - . 
‘ “ Some sink outright ; 
O’et them, and o’er their names, the billows close ; , 
, Tomorrow knows not they were ever born. 
Others a short memorial leave behind, er 
‘a. Like a flag floating, when the bark’s engulph’d;_ 
* It floats a moment, and is seén no more ; Me 
ay One Cesar lives ; a thousand are forgot.”* 


» ¥et, if to extinguish a passion, nothing more were necessary than to show 
its absolute futility, the love of pdsthumous glory must long have ceased to 
be a passion, since almost every moralist has proved, with most accurate 
demonstration, the absurdity of seeking that which must, by, its nature, be 
beyond the reach of our enjoyment,—and almost every poet has made the 
madness: of such a desire a subject of his ridicule; though, at the same 

» * 5+ ® ¥oung’s Night Thoughts; N. VIII. v. 195—201. 
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time, it cannot be doubted, that if the passion could have been extinguished, , 
either by demonstration or ridieule, we should have had fewer demonstra- 
tions, and still less wit on the-subject. ‘‘ Can glory be any thing,” says Se- 
neca, ‘when he, who is said to be the very possessor of it, himself is no- 
thing !’—* Nulla @st omnino gloria, cum is, eujus ea esse dicitur, non extet 
onnine.” ‘ 
“Thirst for glory,” says Wollaston, “ when that is desired merely for its 
own sake, is founded in ambition and vanity ; the thing itself is but a dream, 
and imagmation, since, according to the differing humours and sentiments of 
nations and ages, the same thing may be eitlter glorious-or inglorious; the 
effect of it considered still by itself, is neither more healthynor estate, nor 
knowledge, nor virtue to him who lias it; or, if that be any thing, it is but 
what must cease whem the man dies,—and after all, as it hives but in the. 
breath.of the people, a little sly envy, or a new turn of thihgs, extinguishes 
it,—or; perhaps, it goes quite out ef itself. Mem please themselves with no- 


' tions of immortality, and faney a perpetuity of fame genres to themselves, 


by books and testimonies of historians. But, alas! it is a stupid delusion, 
when they imagine themselves present and enjoying that fame at the read- 
ing of their story after their death. And besides, in reality, the man is not 
known eyer.the more to posterity, because his name is transmitted to them. 
Fe does not live because his natne does. When it is said Julius Cesar sub- 
dued Gaul, beat pey, changed the Roman commonwealth into a monar- 
chy, &e, it is the same thing as to say, the conqueror of Pompeys &c. was 
sary—that is, Casar and the conqueror of Pompey are the same’thing 5 
a ar is as much known by the one designation as by the other. ‘ The 
amount, then, is only this, that the conqueror of Pompey conquered Pome 
pey, or somebody conquered Pompey ; of father, since Pompey is as little 
known now as Casar, somebody conquered somebody. Such aspoor business 
is this boasted immortality ; and such as has been here described, is the thing 
called glory among us.” 
“What's fame?” says. Pope, addressing Lord Bolingbroke.— 
« A fancied difé in ‘others’ breath, 
A.thing beyond us, even before our death, ; 
Just what yeu hear you have,—and what’s unknown, 
The same, my lord, if Tully’s or your own. 
* _ Alfthat we feel of it Begins and ends 
* Inthe small circle of our foes and friends ; 
{Be all beside, as much an empty shade, . 
An Eugene living, as a Cesar dead, 
Alike, or when, or where they shone, or shine, 
Or on the Rubieon, or on the Rhine.”* r 
Tf, then, after we are no more,’ the reputation of Tully and our own be, 
with respect to us who can enjoy neither precisely the same, why is it that the 
praise, whieh the eloquence of the Roman orator must continue to receive 
from the generations that are to come; affects us with no particular interest,— 
and that we attach so very strong ah ‘interest to the praise, which we flatter 
ourselves is to accompany our own name? ‘The common explanation which 
is ‘given of the difference in the two cases is, that we imagine ourselves still 
present, and conscious of our own glory. But this very imagination is the 
difficulty to be explained, since it does not depend on any accidental eaprice 
of fancy, but is’so permanently attached to the nature of our glory, that 
STERR Pare $8, f bd > 
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whatever number ‘of ages we may suppose to intervene, and though we are 
abundantly convinced that the praise can never reach us in the tomb, we yet 
cannot think of this praise for a single moment with indifference.» It has 
thus every appearance of being an essential part of the complex notion itself ; 
and the explanation which I am about to submit to you, therefore, seems to 
me the more accurate, as it proceeds on this very circumstance. ‘The dif- 
ference of the interest felt in the two cases supposed, must, if the imaginary 
glory be the same in both, depend on the difference of the conceptions which 
we form of ourselves and others, as the subjects of the praise that is to be 
lavished in the distant periods of which we think ; since the imaginary glory, 
as conybined with the conception either of ourselves or of others, forms our 
whole notion of posthumous peputation. What then is the differenee of 
these two conceptions on which the whole resulting difference depends ? The 
conception which we have of another person, is chiefly of that external form 
and other qualities, which make him an object of our senses. The concep- 
tion of “ourselves, however, is very different, not different merely as oyr con- 
ceptions of other individuals are different—but in kind more than in degree. 
It ts not so mueh the coneeption of oar-external form, as of the various fee]- 
‘ings by which we have become sensible of our own existence—the retro- 
spect, in short, of that general consciousness which pervades, or rather which 
constitutes, these feelings, and identifies thent all as affections of one sentient 
mind. To think of the reputation of any one, however, is, as 1 have already 
remarked, to have the feeling of reputation combined with that complex no- 
tion which we have’ formed of the person ; whichis usually, when it is not 
of ourselves we. think, little more than the conception of a certain me or 
perhaps of certain works of art, of which he has been the author. But the 
complex notion of ourselves, as I have said, is very different. Of this, con- 
sciousness forms an essential part; and to combime the reputation, as ima- 
gined, with the notion of ourselves, is therefore, necessarily, to combine it 
with the consciousness which is involved in the very notion of ourSelves. We 
cannot think of what we call self, but as that which is the subject of the various 
feelings that form to us all which we.remember of our life, as the living and sen- 
tient being that is capable of hearing praise, and of feeling delight in praise ; 
and to take away this capacity of sense and enjoyment, and to substitute a 
total insensibility, would be to change the eomplex notion of that which we 
call self, into one as completely different from it, as our complex conception 
of any one individual is different from our complex conception of any other 
individual of opposite features and form. What is recognised by us as ours, 
then, has been already, and must have been already combined in our thought, 
with this very notion of consciousness. It is not enough, therefore, to say, 
that when we,take pleasure in the contemplation of our own future glory, we 
imagine ourselves present and enjoying it; since we can go still farther and 
say, that, in consequence of the very nature of our conceptions, it is impos- 
sible for us,to consider future glory as our own, without imagining it as com- 
bined with that consciousness, which is an elementary and essential part of 
the very conception of ourselves,—and without which, though the glory itself 

would be the same, it could not be felt by us as ours. ; 

Itis, in a great measure, from the same cause, that we think with so much 
ror of the physical circumstances which succeed our death :— _ 


; “ The knell, the shroud, the mattock, and the grave, 
The deep damp vault, the darkness, and the worm.” 


ne ix 


- and enjoyed by us. 


_ virtue, and our love of that great Being, of whom virtue is the worship,— 
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~» To explanation of this horror, of which it is impossible for us to divest our- 
selves, it is usually'said, that we imagine ourselves suffering what the insen- 
‘sibility which death produces must have rendered altogether indifferent :— 
and it is true that we do form this imagination. But the reason of our form- 
ing this véry imagination is, that the notion of consciousness, as I have now 
sfated, is an actual conrponent part of the complex notion of ouxselves, and 
that, accordingly, whatever it may be which we’ combine with the complex 
notion of ourselves; to that We ‘must attach the consciousness whieh is a part 
of it. -To think of ourselves in the grave, is not to think of a mere mass of 
matter, for our notion of ourselves is very different. It is to think of that, 
which without some capacity of feeling, is not, in our momentaty illusion; 
recognised by us as out self—that self which we know only as it is capable 
of feelings, arfd which, divested of feeling, therefore, would be, to our éon- 
ception, like another individual. R 

tn these cases, the feelitig of our own reality blends its@lf with the ideas 
of imagination, and thus gives a sort of present existenée to the objects of 
these ideas, however unexisting and remote. We are present in future ages, 
in the’same way as ‘ve are present in distant climates, when we ‘think of our 
own glory as there,—because, to thesconception of out glory the conception 
of that being whom we call self is necessary ; and the being whom we call 
self is known to us only as that which lives and feels. Wedo not delight in 
the contemplation of our posthumous’glory, then, because we imagine our- 
selves ‘present +—but, considering the glory as our glory, it is impossible not 
to imagine ourselves present, and, HrcA. impossible not to feel, in some 
degree, during the brief illusion, as if the praise itself were actually heard 
Such, then, it appears to me, is glory, in the analysis of the complex de- 
light which thé attainthent of it affords’, and in the nature of that illusion 
which connects us with praise that is never to be heard by us in the most dis- 
fant climate or age,~—convérting, in the mere conception of this praise, the 
praise itself almost into @ part of our very beitig, and rendering the passion 
for glory one of the strongest passions that influence the conductvof niankind. 
The rélation which this powerful passior bears to our*moral chartcter, 1 
have already, in somemeasuré, endeavoured to exhibit to you. J] represent- 
ed it to you ds an affection which is far from being unworthy of man, in it+ 
self, though often leading, like all the other affections of our nature, tormoral 
impfoprietiés, when the désire is directed on an object that iS unworthy of 
it; as the misdirection of any other of our desires may‘in like mamner be vice, 
or produétive of vice. Many moralists and pious Ail, re al | 
with the purest intention of elevating above every thing earthly our love ¢ 
have been led to represent the love of glory as a passion that ought not to 
co-exist with these noblersdesires, and as necessarily derogating from their 
sublimer influence. ‘The same argument, howwevet, as I endeavoured to show 
you, which would thus render culpable, in some degree, the wish of the es 
teem of mankind, would render also ¢ulpable, in ‘some degree, the wish of 
the esteem of the smaller number of our relatives and friends—that portion 
of mankind more immediately connected with us. If it would be wrong to 
feel pleastre in the thought, that our virtuous use of the talents which Heaven 
has given us; has excited’ the esteem and emulation of fifty or one hundred, 
or ltundreds of thousands,—it would be wrong to feel pleasure’ in the thought, 
Vor. II 27 
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the same good qualities had excited the esteem of ten or twelve, since 
the esteem of those ten or twelve is, in strictness of argument, as little es- 
‘s atial to our love of virtue, and the God of Virtue, as the esteem of mil- 
lions. If our actions are to be governed simply by those great views, and if 
every other affection which co-exists with these, and co-operates with them, 
is to be tory from,our bosom, before we can aspire to the character of virtue, 
‘how many affections, that foster virtue as much as they promote happiness, 
must instantly be torn away! Did Epaminondas love his country less, and 
was his courage or his conduct less formidable’ to its enemies, because he re- 
Joiced, on the day of his great victory, that his parents were still alive to hear 
of it?—and do we love our Creator less, because, ih practising what he com- 
mands, we.rejoice that there are hearts which sympathize with ours,—which 
Joying the same virtue that is loved by us, feel for us the esteem which we 
should have felt in our turn for them, if the action had’ been theirs? Mf, in- 
deed, Epaminonfas, to gratify some vindictive feeling of those whom he ho- 
noured, had deserted to the enemy, we should then have looked on the filial 
affection as truly immoral in this instance, and unworthy of a mind that had 
the glorious sense of higher motives ;—and if, in our enjoyment of glory, in- 
stead of deriving pleasure from the synypathy which others feel in our vir- 
tues, we were to derive pleasure from their approbation of some vice or 
folly, our love of glory would, in like manner, be a passion, of which, in 
this instance at least, it would have been well for us to be divested. 

The opponents of the love of glory, then, either sdy too much, or they say 
too little. If they were to conterid that no affection should be felt but for 
God alone, no desire of the esteem of any other individual being, however 
‘intimately connected with us by the ties of nature or of friendship,—though 
we might think their doctrine false in itself, and in the highest degrée injuri- 
ous to the happiness of the world, we should at least im the very error of 
their doctrme, see some consistency of principle. But if they say, that in 
our love of approbation and esteem we may virtuously extend our wishes be- 
yond the judgment of that Supreme Excellence, whieh, in placing us in the 
midst of multitudes of our fellow men, cannot have placed us there to be 
absolutely indifferent to their opinion, where is it that the limit is to be placed ? 
If a line of virtue be to be drawn around us, beyond which it would be vice 
fora single thought of earthly approbation to look, how wide is this moral di- 
ameter to be, and how is that feeling, which would be virtue if it related to 
one hundred, to become instantly vice, when it relates to one hundred and ene? 

* Man should, undoubtedly, love mankind, though they were incapable, by 
their very nature, of returning his kindness. But our Divine Author has not 
riven us duties only to perform. He has made those duties delightful by 
he reciprocities of affection which he has diffused from breast to breast ; and 
we love mankind, not merely because we feel that it is morally right to love 
them, or because it is the will of Heaven, but from a social impulse that pre- 
cedes or accompanies these views, and in some degree also, because the 
very intercoursé of good offices is a source of some of the happiest gratifi- 
cations of our life. Of those secondary affections, with which Heaven has 
graciously sweetened our duties, the esteem or veneration of mankind,—of 
which the glory is the expression,—is one of the mostpleasing ; and, though 
r Mae occasionally mislead to vice, its general direction is, unquestionably, 
vourable to that virtue which cherishes it, and delights in feeling its reci- 
procal supports ’ at 
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Bat still; the teve of glory,~-though not meritng in itself di 
and though powerful in the aid which it gives even to our noblest féeli i 
must be owned, a desire only of secondary importance. It derives i 
value from its concurrence with the voice within our own breast; which it 
Teflects to us in a thousand gladdening pathies; and when it is in oppo- 
sition to these, to obey it, or even to wish to obey it, is not to be in danger of 
being guilty, but to have been already guilty. It is to be considered, there- 
fore, rather as a delightful excitement, subsidiary to our weakness, than as 
itself a great directing principle, —and, either when the glory is sought in un- 
worthy objects, or when -the praise of virtue is preferred to virtue itself, it is 
not merely unworthy of influenciag us, but, as the history of every nation 
shows in terrifying examples of the past, may lead to excesses which the 
world, whose mad admiration, or at least the hope of whose mad admiration, 
excited or encouraged them, may for ages lament. 

“It has been often asked,” says an eloquent French philosopher, “ whe- 
tlrer a sense of duty alone may not supply the place of glory. The ques+ 
tion does honour to those who make it; but the answer to it is simple. 
Render all governments just, and give to all men individually, elevated senti- 
ments,—-and then glory will perhaps be useless to mankind. Far be it from 
me to calumniate'human nature. I cannot doubt that there are Heroic indi- 
viduals, who, in doing good, have thought of their duty ; and only of their 
duty ; and from whom great actions have escaped in silence. - At Athens, 
there was’an altar erected to the unknown god; we might erect, in like man- 
ner, an altar with this inscription—To the virtuous who are unknown—Un- 
known during life, forgetten after death, (they were great, though they did 
not seek the praise of greatness,) the less they sought the praise of greatmess, 
the greater they truly were. But, in doing justice to our nature, let us lot 
flatter ourselves with too high an estimate of it. There are few of those 
souls which are sufficient to. themselves, and which march on with a firm 
Step beneath the eye of reason, which guides them, and of God who looks 
upon them. The greater number of men, weak by the frailties and ineonsis- 
tencies of their nature,—weaker still by the examples that are every mo- 
ment assailing them, and by the value which circumstances too often add to 
crimes and meannesses,—having neither courage enough to be always virtu- 
ous nor audacity enough to be always wicked, but embracing, by turns, good 
and evil, without the power of fixing in either,—feel their virtue poche 
in their remorse, and their strength chiefly in the secret reproaches whic 
they often make to themselves for their weakness. In this state of feeble- 
ness, they require a support. The desire of reputation, coming in aid of 
their too weak sense of duty, binds them to that virtue which otherwise they 
might quit. They would dare, perhaps, to blush to themselves ;—they 
would fear to blush before their nation and their age.” 

* Nor must we think,” he continues, “that even those souls of a more 
vigorous character, which do not stand in need of glory asa support, do not 
require it at least as a relief and a compensation. We ery out against At 
for its proscription of great men. But the ostraeism, of which we complain, 
is every where. There is every where envy striving to sully what is beauti- 
ful, and to bring down what is elevated. It may be said, that, at the very tmo- 
ment, wheh Merit appeared in the world, Envy, too, was born, and began her 

é tion. But Nature, at the same instant, created Glory, and gave it to her 
charge. to atone for all the miseries which that persecution was to occasion.” 


i 


i eons genius, so often oppressed on earth, 
in this mnaginaty world of glory, as in 
sta liehed.) hai Riatrabctie aves Clive 


i$ far, above that emperor whom he deified. Gold vind vanity are not there 
to distribute places, and exalt the anworthy.. Kael» individual, by the mere 
ascendeney ofshis genius, ‘or of. his virtwes, nounts,and ileonian ranks The 
oppressed “arise; and xecover-their dignity... Tpose whohave-been assailed 
and insulted during the whole progresstof their, lifey find» glory, at Jeast atthe — 
entrance ‘of that tomb whieh is to cever their ashes. Baty eens and 
Immortality, comnyences.” » 

«<The desire of glory, shoudl ditetet itis 7m, sible for ana we to, divest 
ess, it would not be well fog the happiness of mankind. if it were in 
their power to-shake off. -But the desire of glory i is one state of mind,;—the 
consciousness Of the glory. itself, as attained, is another stéte; amd all may 
feel the desire of that which only few attain. It is not the attaimment of 
glory, accordingly, which adds tothe amount of happiness in the averld, so 
tnuch as thie mere*desire itself in its general influence on action... 

“edn treating of the desire of power; £ was led to notice, how zauch«more 
equally happiness-is distributed, than-the external differences of pomp.and 


authority would lead us fo imagine,-thongh’ therescan bene reason-to fear, 


that any demonstration of this most important equality will evet-lead mankind 
to give up that desire of power, which, to far-the greater number of mankinds 
isalmost an essential part of their very nature, and whieh ,it would be truly 
mfortunate for mankinds if all should relinquish. ‘The same remark is not less 
applicable. to mere*glory than-to power.  ‘I'fie illustrious and the obseure are, 
‘indeed, very different to the eyes of others; but the amount.of happiness in 
hearts of both, when every necessary deduetion is made, issprobably very 
different; and is, upon the whole, perhaps, at-leastin sany instanees, 
“to be-greater’in those breasts, in which few would think of seeking it 
‘he love of glory resembles the love of mere power in this circumstance 
00, as well as in’ others,-that it must rise still higher,.or ‘scareely feel the 
Feared height which it hasreached ; and the tenure.of the posseaeom, 
‘re 


mark, is almost nage procgregas in both cules ; ; on 
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dws Harn wo “ Denied the public e, the. public voice, — era ail 
Nigh Pratt tg As if he,lived.on others’ breath, he dies. i" i 
hy hae * “Fain woéuld he make the world his pedestél, - 
nie “Mankind the gazers, the sole figure, he. ft), BRI 
ah z "Knows he, that mankind praise against their. will ‘ i 
ppt , And mix as much detraction as they can? Bi ee 
Knows he, that faithless Fame her whisper wa ee 
As well as trumpet,“that his vanit ° ag aD 
= wit x Isso much tickled,—from wot hearing all 2”* 


fad 
fall saa indeed, heard, —the detr acting g, whispers of Fame, as ‘well as her 
lause,—what lessons of + humility would be taught to the vain 


and exes whose ears the whispers cannot. reach ;, and who, therefore, 


ning only to the leuder flatteries that axe intended to reach them, consi- 
der the,praise which is addressed to them, as but a small part of that universal 
praise, which is every where, as they. believe, proclaiming their merits 5. 
cea 8 + Young's Night Thoughts; B VIM. ¥. 490-tos FOF ee! 
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in their reputation of a few months, which is to’ fad ips before the close 
of a Single year, regard themselves as : ; possessing immortality!" 


In our estimates of glory, however, as a Source of distinction, the whispers 
which are not heard are to be taken into account with the praises which are 
heard ; and. then , if the real heartfelt virtues of both be the same, how ry 
near to equilibrium wilt be the happiness of the obscure and the illustrion ! 
The most Pyinble, to be happy, must, indeed, have that feeling of self- 
ap oval, which, if a,thought of the opinigns of others arise, may be sufficien 
of itself to give the delightful cofviction, that, if the heart could be laid op 
to every gaze, no one ‘ould disapprove. There is thus a sort of purer site 
glory implied in the very consciousness of moral excellence ; but where. 
moral satisfaction truly exists, and exists in a mind that does not require to 
be confirmed in its own internal estimate by the opinion of others, what the 
world regards as renown would.seareely -besfelt as an accession of pleasure. 
As mere glory, indeed,--if no evil were to attend it,—that is to say, as an 
expression of the esteem and gratitude of a world, which the virtuous had 
sought to benefit, it cou a fail to be pleasing 5 put however pleasing it 
might be in itself, there are*minds, by which; when taken together with all its 
consequences, it would be dreaded, perhaps, rather than desired, as necess 

depriving of pléasures, which are inconsistent with public eminence, nd 
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which they valued still more than the celebrity that would preclude tiem. 
In such circumstances of virtuous privacy, , cae 


) 
“ How far above all glory sits* 


The illustrious’master of a name unknown, Sa ad 


Mi wr , Whose worth, unrivall’d and unwitnéss’d, loves ‘ ir me 
~. ,.. llife’s sacred shades, where gods converse with men.” . te oe 


Delightful then, as glory may be in itself, and, useful as the desire of. 
most truly is, as a general auxiliary principle of gur nature, the attainmen 
Ey ew that is’so generally wished ig far from being necessary to, happi 
which in many cases may have accessions of enjoyment from other sour 
that would be incompatible with the tumult of glory, and which that tu 
tuous pleasure scarcely could repay. ‘The highest happiness may, int 
be pi of him who is known as widely as wisdom and virtue can be kno 

-loved universally, and reyered for qualities which are worthy 
reverence. Yet we may. stil, not the less, say, ‘‘ Bene qui latuit 
If there are many who fog at they are doomed to the shade, ; 
many too, who repent that they, have ever quitted it ;—or, at least there,ane 
many who pught so repent, if the loss of this very power of repentance were, 
not itself an evil, and one of the worst evils of guilty distinction. ef He,” says 
Seneca, 1n one of the choruses of his tragedy of Thyestes—‘ he feels, indeed, 
the heaviness of death, who, known too,well to all the world, dies unknown 
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uh llo cum strepitu dies 
ie Pick riar senex. . . 
=" 4 Illi mors gravis incubat 


, i Qui notus nimis omnibus 
Ignotus moritur sibi,”* 
. 


_ High renown can as little be the possession of many as high station ; and, 


if Heaven had appropriated happiness to it, ‘it must have left almost all 


mankind in misery. It has, in this as in every other instance, dealt more 
equally with those whom it has raised into glory, and those whom it has left 
obscure. Each has his appropriate enjoyments ; and while guilt alone can 
be miserable, it scarcely matters to virtue, whether it be known and happy, 
or happy and unknown, f 
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LECTURE LXXIlI. 


Il. PROSPECTIVE EMOTIONS.—9. DESIRE OF THE HAPPINESS OF OTH 
ERS.—10. DESIRE OF THE UNHAPPINESS OF THOSE WHOM WE HATE— 
GENERAL REMARKS ON CONCLUDING THE CONSIDERATION OF OUR 
PROSPECTIVE EMOTIONS. 

e 

GENTLEMEN, the pleasure which glory affords, being evidently not a sim- 
ple, but a complex pleasure, engaged us yesterday in an inquiry into the 
nature of the elementary feelings that compose it,—and we were led, I flatter 
myself, into sonie interesting analyses, both of the complex delight of glory 
itself, and of that peculiar illusion of present reality, which, however far we 
may conceive our glory to spread over the earth, and through the ages that 
are to succeed us, still seems to carry with it, as if necessarily diffused in thé 
very conception, our own ever-present feeling, our own capacity of knowing 

and enjoying praises which never are to reach our ears. , 
The two desires which remain to be considered by us, will require but 

little examination; since they flow so readily from some emotions before 

examined at length, as to appear almost parts of them, rather than any 
distinct emotions. The first is our desire of the happiness of others,—a de- 
sire that forms, as I have already said in my analysis of love, a part of every 

affection to which we commonly give that name, and that increases in vivid’ 

ness with every increase of the mere regard; but which, like the desire of 

reciprocal affection, that is also a part of what is commonly termed ove, is 

a state of mind distinguishable from the mere admiration, respect, regard, 

which the sight or conception of the beloved object directly induces, admit- 

ting of a ready separation in our thought, however complex the leve may be, 

as it usually exists in nature. * 

© It is this desire of the happmess of those whom we love, which gives to the 

emotion of love itself its principal delight, by affording.to us constant means 

of gratification. He who truly wishes the happiness of any one, cannot be 
long without discovering some mode of contributing to it. Reason itself, with 
all its light, is not so rapid, in discoveries of this sort, as simple affection, which 


* Last verses of the Chorus coneluding the second Act. 
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sees méans of happiness, and of important happiness, where reason scarcely 
could think that any happiness was to be found, and has already, by many 
kind offices, produced the happiness of hours, before reason could have 
suspected that means so slight could have given even a moment’s pleasure. 
It is this, indeed, which contributes in no inconsiderable degree to the per- 
petuity of affection. Love, the mere feeling of tender admiration, would, in 


many cases, have soon ,lost its power over the fickle heart, and, in many other. 


eases, would have had its power greatly lessened, if the-desire of giving hap’ 
iness, and the innumerable little courtesies and cares to which this desire 
oa had’ not thus, in a great measure, diffused dver a single passidn 
Aber of many emotions. The love itself seems new at every moment; 
cai there is, every moment, some new wish of love that admits of being 
tified, or rather, it is at once, by the most delightful of all combinations, 

w, in the tender wishes and cares with which it occupies us, and familiar 
to us, and endeared the more, by the remembrance of hours and years of 
well-known happiness. 

The desire of the happiness of others, though a desire always attendant 
on love; does not, however, necessarily, suppose the previous existence of 
some one of these emotions which may strictly be termed love. } already 
showed you, when treating of compassion, that this feeling is so far from 
arising necessarily from regard for the sufferer, that it is impossible for us 
not to feel it, when the suffering is extreme and before our very eyes, though 


we may, at the same time, have the utmost abhorrence of him who is agoniz~’ 


ing in our sight, and whose very look, even in its agony, still seems to speak 
only that atrocious spirit which could again gladly perpetrate the very horrors 
for which public indignation, as much as public justice, had doomed it to its 


dreadful fate. Its sufficient, that extreme anguish is before us—we wish it 


relief before we have paused to love, or without reflecting on our causes 

hatred—the wish is the direct and instant emotion of our soul in these eir- 
eumstances—an emotion which, in such peculiar circumstances, it is impos 
sible for hatred to suppress, and which love may strengthen, indeed, but is 
not necessary for producing. It is the same with our general desire of hapy 
piness to others. We desire in a particular degree, the happiness¢of those 
whom we love, because we cannot think of them without tender admiration. 
But, though we had known them, for the first time, siroply as human _ beings, 
we should still have desired their happiness,—that is to say, if no opposite in- 
terests had arisen, we should have wished them to be happy, rather than te 


have any distress—yet there is nothing in this case, which corresponds with. 


the tender esteem that is felt in love. ‘There is the mere wish of happiness 
to them—a wish, which itself, indeed, is usually denominated love, and whieh. 
may, without any inconvenience, be so denominated in that general humanity, 
which we call a love of mankind, but which we must always remember does 
not afford, on analysis, the same results as other affections of more cordial ges 
gard, to which we give the same name. To love a friend, is’ to wish his 
happiness, indeed, but it is to have other emotions at the same instant, emo~ 
tions without which this mere wish would be poor to constant friendship 

To love the natives of Asia or Africa, of whose individual virtues or vicesy 
talents or imbecility, wisdom or ignorance, we know nothing, is to wish their 
happiness ; but this wish is all that constitutes the faint and feeble dove. It, 
is a wish, however, which, unless when the heart is absolutely corruptedy, 


renders it impossible for man to be wholly indifferent to man ;, and this great 


J 
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object is that which nature had-in view. She has, by a provident 
ment, which we cannot but admire the more, the more attentively we examine 
it, accommodated our emotions to our means,—making our love most ardent, 
where our wish of giving happimess might.be mest effectual, and less, gradu- 
ally, and less, in proportion to our diminished means. , From the affection of 
the mother for her new-born infant, which-hasbeen rendered the stro gest " 
all affections, because it was to arise in cireumstances where affection would 
be most needed,—te that general philanthropy, which extends itself to, he 
remotest stranger, on spots of the earth which. we never are to visit, ar 
which. we as. little think of ever visiting, as of exploring any of the dis 
planets of our system,—there is a scale of benevolent dese, whieh cor 
sponds with the necessities to be relieved, and our power of relieving t en 
or with the happiness to be afforded, and our power of affording happi 
How many opportinities have we of givingydelight to, those Ney : 
ic circle, which would be lest before we could diffuse it, to those w 
are distant from us! Our love, therefore,—our desire ef giving happiness, 
+our pleasure in having given it, are stronger within the limits of this sphere 
of daily and hourly intercourse, than beyond it. Of those who are beyond, 
this sphere, the individuals most familiar to us are those whose happiness we 
must always know better how to promote, than the thappiness of strangers, 
with whose particular habits and inelinations we are little, if at all, acquainted. 
Qur love and the desire of general happiness which attends it,are, therefore, 
by the concurrence of many constitutional tendencies of our nature in foster- 
ing the generous wish, stronger, as felt for an mtimate friend, than for oue 
who is scareely known to us. If there be an exception to this gradual] scale, 
of importance, according to intimacy, it must be in the’ case of one who is 


. absolutely a strangers-a foreigner, who comes among a people with whose 


general manners he is, perhaps, unacquainted, and who has no friend to whose 
attention he can lay claim, from any peior intimacy. In this ease, indeed, it 
is-evident, that our benevolence might be more usefully directed to one wh6, 
is absolutely unknown, tlran to many who are better known by.us, that live-im 
our very neighbourhood, in the enjoyment of domestic loves and {rieadships: 
of their own.. Accordingly, we find, that by a provision which mightshe 
termed singular, if we did not think of the universal bounty, and» wisdom of 
Gods—a modification of our general regard has been prepared, im the sympa~ 
thetic tendencies of our nature, for this case also. There is a species of 
affection to which the stranger gives birth, merely as being a stranger. «.He 
is received,and sheltered by our hospitality, almost with the zeal with whieh 
our friendship delights te receive one with whom we have lived in .cordiale 
union, whose virtues we know and revere, and whose Kindness has been to: 
us no small part of the happiness of our life. « hive ai 
~ Is it possible to perceive this genéral proportion of our desire of giving 
happiness, in its various degrees, to the means which we possess, in various 
circumstances of affording it, without admiration of an arrangement so simple 
in the principles from which it flows, and at the same time so effectual,—an. 
arrangement which exhibits proofs of goodness in our very wants, of wisdom: 
mm our very weaknesses, by the adaptation of these to each other, and = 
the ready resources which want and weakness find in these affections whi 
yo where surround them, like the presence and protection of God him- 
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rous and ‘sublime imelination, announeed im.-infancy by the transports of .a 
simple tenderness, in youth by therashness.of a blind but happy confidence, 
in the whole progress of life-by the faeility with which the heart is ever ready 
to contract attachment! O, cries of mature! which resound from one extre- 
mity of the, universe to the other, which filkus with remorse, when we op- 
press asingle hunmsarr being ; with a pure delight, when we have been able to 
one comfort ! love, friendship, beneficence, sources of a pleasure that is 
haustible! Men are unhappy, only because they refuse to listen to your 
; and, ye divine authors of so many- blessings ! what gratitude de, those 
rsdemand ! If all which was.given to man had*been a mere instinct, 
t led beings, overwhelmed with wants'and evils,.to lend, to each other a 
rocal support,this might have been sufficient to bring the miserable neay 
> miserable; but it is only.a ‘goodness, infinite as yours, which could 
have formed tlie design of assembling us together by the attraction of love, 
and of diffusing, through the great associations which cover the, earth,that 
vital warmth, whieh renders society eternal, by rendering it delightful.”’* 
» The last.desire in'our arrangement,—that-which we are next to consider, 
—may seem, mdeed; at first to be inconsistent with these delightful feelings 
of seciak regard, the*importance of which | have repeatedly endeavoured. to 
illustrate to you; though, to those who have felt them, as you al} must have felt 
them, they do not require any argument to provetheirimportance. ‘The de> 
sire which still remains to. be noticed, is our desire of evil to others,—-a desire 
that bears the same relation to hatred im-all its forms, whieh the desire of, hap- 
piness to others beats to all the diversities of love. It is an element of the 
complex affection, not the mere hatred itself, as the desire of diffusing hap-' 
piness is only an element of the complex affection, which is usually termed) 
love. Ihave already, in treating of the simple modifications. of hatred itself, 
anticipated ‘the remarks which it might, otherwisé have been. necessary. to. 
offer now, on the importance to the happiess of society, of this class of our 
affections, while society presents any temptations to violence or fraud, that are. 
kept im awe by individual and general resentment ; and that, without these 
guards, whieh protectthe innocent, would lay waste all that beautiful expanse 
of security and happiness avhich forms the-social world, making.a’ desert. of, 
nature, and conyerting the whole race of mankind into fearful and. ferocious. 
savages, worthy only of inhabiting such a wilderness. As the gwhole,system 
of things is at present constituted, iniother respects, therefore, it is mot of less 
importance *that man- should, be suséeptible of malevolence onecertain.ceea- 
sions, than that he should be susceptible of benevolence in the general con-=, 
cerns of life ; and man, accordingly, is endowed with the susceptibility of both. 
_ Like our other emofions, however, our malevolent wishes, important as) 
they truly are, and relatively good as.a part. of our general constitution, mayy asy 
we know-too well, be productive of evil when misdirected ; and-though.they, 
have this in common with all our desiresy even with.these which .are, essen= 
tially most benevolent, that may., ia like manner, by: misdirection or. exeess,» 
- oveasion no slight amount of evil to individuals and society.; the misdiree 
_ tion, in the case which-we: are now considering, may be far more Giles 
happiness, and therefore requiressa strongér check of miséry to restrain its; 
_ We may produce evil, indeed, to those whom we: wish to benefit,» and mayy 
produce it, in consequenée of our very desire-of benefiting them ; but atleast, 
__ the desire itself was one which it-was happiness to feel. It was something 
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gained to social enjoyment, though more may have been lost. In our male- 
volent wishes, however, when they arise where they should not arise, there is 
no addition to the general happiness of the world, to allow even the slightest 
deduction from the misery that is added; but, on the contrary, there is a 
double evil,—not merely the evil that may be inflieted on others, who are 
the objects of the malevolence, but that which may be said to have been « 
ready inflicted on the mind itself, which has had the painful wish of inflicting 
evil. i : org 
Therdesire of evil to others,—sinee it is necessary to the p rotection f 
the world only in certain cases, is to be measured, then, in our moral 
mates, by the natyre of the brief of permanent hatred in which it may 
originated ; and is allowable, therefore, only in the cases in whieh the hatrec 
is truly a feeling that is necessary in such circumstances for the protection 
of this social scene. It is virtuous, for example, to feel indignation at op- 
pression - and it is virtuous, therefore,/to wish that the oppressor, if he con- - 
’ tinue to be an oppressor, may not finish his career without punishment, so as 
to present to the world the dangerous example of guilt, that seems, by its 
external prosperity, to defy at once humanity and heaven. ‘To take a case 
of a very different sort, however, it is not virtuous, to wish even for a mo- 
ment, evil to some successful competitor, who has oufstripped us in any ho- 
nourable career ; and the desire of evil in this case is not virtuous becatise 
there is no moral ground for that hatred in which the desire originated, whem 
the hatred was not directed to any quality that could. be injurious to general 
happiness, but had for its only object an excellence that has surpassed us, 
by exhibiting to the world qualities which are capable of benefiting or at 
least of adorning it, stil! more than the qualities of which we are proudest in 
ourselves. Before we think ourselves morally, justifiable, then, in any wish | 
of evil to those whom we hate, we must be certain that the hatred whieh we 
feel is itself morally ‘justifiable, as directed to actions or qualities which it 
would not be virtuous to view with complacency, or even with indifference ; 
and that, as it is the guilty frame of mind alone which is hateful im the eyes 
of a good man, the hatefulness must cease in the very moment of repen- 
tanee, and the wish of the repentance, therefore, as the most desirable of all 
changes, be a wish that is ever present, to temper even that pure and gentle 
indignation which the virtuous feel. 
There are minds, however, of which the chief wishes of evil are not 
to those whom it is virtuous to view with disapprobation, but to those whom 
it is vice not to view with emotions of esteem and veneration. We are 
eager for distinction in that great theatre of human life, in the wide, and 
tumultuous, and ever varying spectacles of which we are at once actors and 
3 and when the distinction which we hoped is pre-occupied by 
another of greater merit, our own defect of merit seems to us not so 
much a defect in ourselves, as a crime in him. We. are, perhaps, in 
every quality exactly what we were before ; but we are no longer to our 
m eyes what we were before. The feeling of our inferiority is forced 
us; and he who has forced it upon us has done us am injury to 
the extent of the uneasiness which he has occasioned, and an injury 
which, perhaps, we do not feel more as it has affected us in the estimation of 
others, than we feel it in the mode in which it has affected us in our estimate 
of ourselves. An injury, then, is done to us; and the feelings which heaven 
has placed within our breasts, asmecessary for repelling injury. arise on this 
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instant ‘feeling of evil which we have been made to suffer. But what were 
necessary for repelling intentional injury, arise where no injury was intended ; 
and though the minds in which they thus arise must be minds that are in the 
nie — degree selfish, and incapable of feeling that noble love of what is 
ble, which endears to the virtuous the excéllence that transcends them, 
here minds, and many minds, so selfish, and so incapable of delight- 
Henee that is not their own. vi 
jalevolent affection, with which some unfortunate minds are ever dis+ 
Nace those whom they consider as competitors, is denominated jea- 
j, when the competitor, or supposed eompetitor, is one who’ has not yet 
sd their height, and when it is the fetwre that is ‘dreaded. It is de- 
minated envy, when it regards some actual attainment of another. But 
the emotion, varying witht this mere difference of the present and the future, 
is the same im every other respect." In both cases, the wish is a wish of evil, 
—a wish of evil to the excellent,—and a wish which, bya sort of anticipated 
retribution, is itself evil to the heart that has ednceived it. 

If we were to imagine present together, not a single small group only of. 
those whom their virtues or talents had rendered eminent in a single nation, 
but all the sages and patriots of every country and period, without one of 
the frail and guilty conterhporaries that mingled with them when they lived 
on earth,—if we were to imagine them collected together, not on an earth 
of occasional sunshine and alternate tempests, like that which we inhabit, 
but in some still fairer world, in which the only variety of the seasons con- 
sisted in a change of beauties and delights,—a world m whielr the faculties 
and virtues that were originally so admirable, continved stil] their ‘glorious 
and immortal progress,——does it seem possible that the contemplation of such 
a scene so nobly inhabited, should not be delightful to him whe might bé 
transported into it! Yet there are minds to which no wide scene of torture 
would be half so dreadful an object of eéntemplation as the happiness and 
purity of such a scene,—minds that would instantly sicken at the very sight, 
and wish, in the additional malevolence of the vexation which they felt, not, 
that all were reduced to the mere level of ‘earthly things, but that every 
thing which met the eye were unmixed weakness, and misery, and guilt: 

‘scene is imaginary only; but what is imaginary as thus combined; 
is true in its separate parts. ‘There is happiness on earth, virtue on earth, 
intellectual excellence on earth ; and where these exist and are seen by it, 
envy is as in that imaginary world. He who has not a whole system of 
which to wish the physical and moral loveliness destroyed, may have wishes 
that would gladly blast at least whatever peculiar beauty is to be found in 
this mixed system. He may wish all mankind to remain in ignorance of 
important truths, when the most important truths that could be revealed to 
them were to be the discovery of any other genius than his own. He may 
sigh over tlie relief which multitudes are to receive from institutions of a sage 
benevolence, which he was not the first 0 prompt. “If his country be re- 
joicing at triumphs, that have been triumphs of freedom and humanity still 
more than of the arms of a single state, he may add: his silent consternation 
and anguish to the ragé aud grief of the tyrant whose aggressions have been 
successfully resistéd, and may Jathent that he has’not himself become a slave 
by national disasters, which, in making all slaves, would at least have leSsen-_ 

the glory of a rival. He may wish evil even here, as he would have 
wished it in that better scene ; and if he wish it less, it is only because the 
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multitude with whom he has to mix on, earth have more imperfections of 
every sort; and being less worthy, thereforey of love or veneration, are less 
objects of a hatred that extends in its deadliest raneour ably to what eee = 4 
of being loved and venerated. ie, 
_ There is one, change, indeed, which, in ‘a oul niteaehi would di dis; 
all the malevolence of this malevolent spirit, -'To conyert the hatred inte 
feeling which might not be very different, perhaps, from complacency, | 
would be necessary only to take away every quality that is worthy of | 
—to make wisdom, folly,—kindness, cryelty,—heroie generosity, a so 
selfishness,—and the glory which was the result of all those better quali 
the execration or disgust of mankind. When the hatred of the virt 
ment begin, then the hatyed of the envious certainly might cease. 

he wishes of evil which flow from such a breast, are, as wrt: sant wid evil, 

e first place, to the breast which feels them ;—as the poisonoys exhala- 
i, which spreads death perhaps to others, is itself a proof of the disease 
of the living carcass that exhales it. Envy i is truly, in its Own miseries; the, 
Franishment of itself.— 


“ Risus abest—nisi quem visi_ moverg dolores, 
Nec fruiter somno, Vigilantibus excita curis ; ‘ 4 
Sed vidit ingratos, intabescitqhe videndo 
Successus hominum carpitque et carpitur una 
_ Suppliciumque ‘suum est.” 


It is, henee, b a sort of contradictory character, what one of the, old theo- 
logical writers has strongly stated it to be,‘ at, once the justest of pas- 
sions, and the most unjust,”-—“ ex omnibus affectibus iniquisibus simul et 
equissimus ; ;’—the most unjust, in the wrongs Which at J Js even conceiving or. 
perpetrating against him who is its object; the justest, in the punishment 
with which itis ever avenging. 6n itself the wrongs of which it has Pag 
guilty. mae 

Jf even in thinking of the: happiness of those whom they hate, the gr 
ous saw only.that happiness, as it truly is, mixed with, mayy anxieties, ri 
lessen the enjoyment of honours and dignities to. their possessor, the qn 
with which those. dignities of others are regarded would be less. But ¢he 
chief misery of a mind of this cast is, that the happiness on which it he 
is a happiness which it creates in part to its own conception,—a pure. 
ness that seems intense in itself only because it is,intensely hated, and th 
continually srONe more and more vivid to the hatred that is conti 
dwelling on it The influence of happiness, as thus comtemp lated. by, 
diseased. heart, i is like that of light ona diseased eye, that pone as pai 
Bi rays which give no pain to otheis, imagine the faint. colours which, are 

es on it to be of ‘dazzling brilliancy. 

When a statue — been erected by his fellow. citizens of Thasos to 0 The 

agenes, a celebrated yictey in the public bames of Greece, we are told, 
it excited so strongl Py the. envious hatred of one.of ,his rivals, that he ' on 


to it every night, an endeavoured to, throw it down b Uy: Rene bl ows, till 
at last, un ely successful, he was able to move it fe rom its p estal, a1 
was crushed ath beneath it on its fall... his, if. we pole Bo er the 


envy, is truly what,happens to. every env wep 
rr down. his, riyal’s glory 5 : but jhe i is, cr 
ny which he overturns. oor gay oe ‘i 


inquiry of man, froni* the ‘first gaze of the infant’s tre 
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Jn thus making the malevolent wishes of the envious heart a source of in- 
ternal misery, Nature bas showw a provident regard for the happiness of 
mankind, which w have suffered far more general. violation, if it had 
been as delightful to .wish evil, as to wish good. Nor is this true only in 
im which the maleyolent highedsn are misdirected: against excellence, 
as excellence. ‘The same gentle tempering influente has been pro- 
; as Werhave seen, for the virtuous malevolence of those, who are ma- 
levolent only to cruelty and injustice. It is neeessary, indeed, that man 

nould be capable of feeling indignation and resentment in these eases, as of 
Q benevolence in the. more ordinary happy intercaurse of social life. 

e exeess in one of these classes ef feelings might lead ‘to far more 
erous consequences, than excess in the other, Nature, as b took occasion 
to point out to yeu in aformer Lecture,-+has been careful to provide aga 
the more hurtful excess, by rendering benevolence delightfukin itself, mo 
while its wishes exist metely as wishes,—aud resentment painful in itself, 
while its object is. enattained, and, unless in some very obdurate hearts, ready 
to be appeased by slight atonements,—*by the very acknowledgment of the. 
evil done,—*or ‘by the mere mtervention of a few months or days, between 
therinjury andthe. moment of forgiveness» On-the mature of -these feelings, 
i soe be-unnecessdry, however, to-dwell longer:—my only. object at pre- 
being “to: »poimt: out theplace of, their arrangement.as prospective emo- 
pe capable of beg separated bby internal analysis from those»immediate 
emétions of dislike which constitute the varieties of simple hatred. ; 

When bbegan the consideration of our prospective emotions, those ero, 
tions whiclr regard the future, and whieh may regard. it either with desire.or 
fear,—k stated that it would be annecessaty to discuss At length, first all our 
desires, aidy then, all our fears;—that there was. no.object, which might not, 
in different citeumstances, be an object of hope and fear alternately, accord- 
ing as the good or evil’ was present or remote, or more gr less probable, and 
that the discussion of one set of-the emotions might, thereforeyhe considered 
as supplying the place of a double’ and superfiueus discussion. When, howe 
ever, any important circumstance of distinction attended the fears opposed 
to the desires considered “byrus, 1 have endeavoured oceasionally to (point 
tei out to your I shall not, therefore, at present enlarge on them.: 

In treating of our emotivns,particularly of these which I have termed 

prospective; —I have dwelt oaly on the more prominent forms which they 
assume,—becausey in 4ruth, they exist in inaumerable forms, as diversified 
by slight changes of circumstances.» It. is easy for us to invent generie 
names, and to class,-under these, various affections of the mind, which, 
though not absolutely similar in every respect, are at least analogous in some 
important respects. But we must not forget, or that aeeount, thatthe affec- 
tions, thus classed -together,*and most conveniently classed together, are still 
different in themselves—that what we have termed the desire of knowledge, 
for example, as if we had one ‘sinsple desire of this kind, is-generieally in 
clusive of eomplex feelings as wumerous ag the objects existing in ay ae 
verse and even far more numerous, sinée they find objects in the abstract 
_ relations of things as much as in things themselves—emotions that have 
 stimtulated, and’ still stimulate, and will for ever-continue to stimulate, every 
: x which he 
Seareely knows how to direct on the’ little object before hi , to the sublimest 
‘speculations ‘of ‘the’ philosopher,-who scarcely finds, in ee itsélf, an,ob- 
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ject sufficient for his research. On many of our emotions, that shadow into 
each otherby gradations almost imperceptble, it would have been interesting, if 
my limits had permitted, to dwell at greater length, and to trace and develope 
them, as varied by the changes of circumstances in which they arise. In- 
deed, as I have before remarked, under this comprehensive and most inte- 
resting class of ‘our mental affeetions, might be considered every thing 
which has immediate reference to the whole ample field of moral ¢onduct— 
whatever renders mam worthy or unworthy of the approving and tranquilizing 
voice within, and of that eternal approbation of the great Awarder of hap- 
pinéss, of whose judgment, in its blessings or its terrors, the voice of con- 
science itself, powerful as it may be, is but the short and feeble presage. 

The narfowness of my limits, then, I trust, will apologize sufficiently 

_ a brevity of discussion, in many cases, which was, unavoidable. In our view 
of those emotions, however, whichy by their peculiar complexity, or general 
importance, seemed to me worthy of nicer examination, I have endeavoured 
to direct your thought as much as possible to habits of minute analysis, with- 
out which there can be no advance in metaphysical science. ‘This very 
minuteness of analysis,~—to which I, wished to accustom you, as much for 
the sake of habit as for the nicer results of the particular inquiries themselves, 
—may, in some instances, have led to distinctions, which, to many of yeu, 
perhaps, may have seemed superfluous, or too subtile, as requiring from Jou 
a little more effort of thought than would have been necessary in following 
arrangements more familiar to you, though, I coneeive, less aceurate.—You 
are not to suppose, however, that in analysing our complex emotions, and 
arranging, in deiprent subdivisions, the various feelings that seeny to me to be 
involved in them as elements,—I object to the use of the eommon phraseology 
on the subject, which expressés, in a single term, many feelings thatare truly in 
nature, either immediately consecutive, or intimately to an in 
our stricter analysis, | may have found it necessary to divide them. This, 
you are not,to think, any more than you are to i ea that the chemist, 
who inquires into, the elements of vegetable matter, Which exist in a rose or 
@ hyacinth,—and who, after his decomposition of those beautiful aggregates, 
arranges their elementary particles in different orders, as if the aggregates 
themselves were nothing, and, the elements all,—objects to the use of the 
simple terms rose and hyacinth, as significant of the flowers which have been 
the subjects of his art, and which still continue to have a delightful unity to 
his senses, even while he knows them to have no real unity, and to be onl 
a multitude of atoms, similar or dissimilar. What the rose and the Ra 
are to him, our complex feelings are to us.- We may know and consider 
separately, and arrange separately their various elements, but when we con 
sider thefn as they exist together, we may still continue to give them, as com 
plex feelings, the names by which, as complex feelings, they are familiarly 
and briefly expressed. : ° 
* J now then conclude the remarks which I had to offer on the last order of 
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lighted to dwell on earth, even amid the distraction of cares, and follies, and 
vices, from which, in a nobler state of being, we may hope to be exempt. 
In our benevolent emotions we have remarked, what it is impossible. not to 
remark, their obyious relation to the supreme benevolence of Him who has 
communicated to us these delightful feelings, and who may be said to have 
made us after his own images more in this universality of generous desire 
with which we are capable of embracing the whole orb of being, than in our 
feeble intellectual faculties, which, proud as they are of their range of thought, 
are unable to comprehend the relations of a single atom to any other siugle 
atom. In our malevolent emotions we have traced in like manner their ad- 
mirable harmony with the other parts of the great system of our moral world, 
as necessary in the community for the punishment of evil in the guilty indivi- 
ie and consequently, for the prevention of evil in others,—or for th 
equally salutary punishment of its own evil, which. the mind in remorse i1 
fliets upon itself. : f i 
« This double lot toe 
Of evil in the inheritance of nfan 
Required for his protection no slight force, 
In ceaseless she. ;* and, therefore, was his breast : 
Fenced round with passions, quick to be alarmed, 
Or stubborn to oppose,—with fear, more swift 
Than beacons, catching flame from hill to hill, 
Where armies land ; with anger uncontroll’d, * 
As the young lion bounding on his prey — 
With sorrovw, that locks up the struggling heart, 
And shame, that overcasts the drooping, eye, 
As with acloud of lightning. These the part 
Perform of eager monitors, and goad 
The soul, more shatply than with points of steel, 
Her enemies to shun, or to resist.’’} 


++ 
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It is in our moral constitution, as in the physical universe. To him who 
knows the beautiful arrangements of the planetary motions, the very gloom of 
night suggests the continued influence of that orb which is shining in other 
climes, and whieh could not have carried light and cheerfulness to them, but 
for the darkness in which we are reposing. To him who considers our ma- 
levolent emotions only, these emotions may seem like absolute darkness in 
our moral day ; but he who views them in their relation to the whole, per- 
céives their necessity for the preservation of those very feelings of gentle re- 
' gard to which they seem opposed. In the very resentment of pe in| 
and the indignation of society, he perceives ‘at a distance, those emotions o 
benevolence, which like the unfading sunshine, are not quenched by the tem- 
porary gloom that darkens our little portion of the social sphere, preserving 
even in absence that inexhaustible souree of radiance, which is speedily to 
shine on us as before, with all the warmth and brilliancy of the past. 


* “No careless watch.”—Orig. 
% Pleasures of Imagination, second form of the Poem, B. II. v. 570—584 
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GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON CONCLUDING THE PHYSIOLOGY OF 

. MIND.—COMMENCEMENT OF ETHICS.—OBLIGATION, VIRTUE, MERIT, 

DIFFER ONLY IN THEIR RELATION TOs TIME.—AN ACTION IN MORALS 

AS NOTHING ELSE THAN THE AGENT ACTING. © © © * * 
, aie . 

In my last Lecture, gentlemen, I brought to a conclusion niy remarks on 
the various emotions of which the mind is ; ptible, and, with these, con- 
sequently, my physiological view of the mind, in all the aspects which it 

resents to our observation; the order of our einotion’, being, as you will 
" fe the last Pe ee orders into which I divided thé mental pheno- 
+ _ ’ weiss ? Mist 


q 

na. 

We have reviewed, then, all the principal phenomena. of the mind #.an@"T 
flatter myself, that now, after this review, you will see better the. reasons 
which have led me, in’ so many instances, to deviate from the order of former 
arrangements; since every former arrangement of the phenomena would 

_ have béen absolutely inconsistent’ with the results ofthe mmuter analysis into 
~ which we have been led. With the views of other philosophers, as to the 
nature and composition of our feelings, I might, indeed, have easily adhered 
to their plan; but I must then have présented” to "you views which appeared 
to myself defective; and, however eminent the names of those from whom 
I may have differed, it appeared tome my duty, in every instance in which 
I believed their opinions to bé erroneous, to express to you my dissent firmly, 
though, I hope, always with that candour, which not the eminent only de- 
serve, but even the humblest of those who have contributed their wish at 
least, and their effort to enlighten us. 
Fie ucte to tivo #eneric powers of susceptibilities of themnind, the whiole 
éxtensive tribe of its intellectual states, ih all their variety, I was aware that I 
ould not fail at first to be considered by you as retrenching too largely that 
foite Uist of intellectual facultiés to which they have been cofamonly ‘referred. 
t I flatter myself you have now seen, that this referenve to so long a listof 
ie powers, has arisen only from an inaccurate view of henomena referred to 
hem, and particularly from rive ae the different aspects of the pheno- 
mena, according as they are’conibined or not combined with desire, in the 
rent processes of thought, that have thence ‘been termed inventive, or 
creative, or deliberative. = ~ . witeme? F 
Tn like manger, when I formed one great comprehensive class of our emo- 
tions, to supersede what appeared ‘tie to have been misnamed, by a very 
Obvious abuse of nomenclature, the active powers of the mind, as if the mind 
were more active im these than in its intellectual functions, 1 may have seemed 
to you at the'time, to make too bold a deviation from established arrange- 
ment. But J venture to hope, that the deviation now does not seem tOogyou 
without reason. It is only now, indeed, after our comprehensive suryey of 
the whole phenomena themselves has been completed, that you can truly 
ie of the principles which have directed our arrangement of them in their 
‘different classes. I know well the nature and the force of that universal self- 
illusion, by which analyses and classifications that have been made by our- 
selves, seeny always to us the most accurate classifications and analyses which 
could be made ; but, ifall the various phenomena of the mind admit of being 
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readily reduced to the classes undér which I would arrange,ihem, the ar- 
‘ ement itself, nnot but think, is at least more simple an € 

y other previo angement which I could have borrowed a 

In treating of the acest ordlle of our emotions, which , 
our moral feelings, you must have remarked that I, did not ne myse 
the mere physiology of thése feelings as a part of our mental constitution, but 
intermixed many discussions as to moral duty, and the relations of the . 
ous cdntrivances of our moralframe, to the wisdom and goodness of its Au- 


thor,—diseussions whicli you | mai ht conceive to*be an enctoachment on other 
sit 


aan 


parts of the Course, more ‘devoted to theinquiries of ethics and na- 
tural theology. ‘These apparent anticipations, however, were not ‘made with- 
‘out intention ;—ihough, in treating of phenorheba, so admirably illustrative of 
the gracious purposes of our Creator, it would not ce been very wonder 
if the manifest display of these had of itself, withor any farther led 
those very observations whith I iptentionally introduced. It was ish « 
a Subject so important to the noblest feelings and opinions whiéh you are ca- 
pable of forming, to impress you avith sentiments, which seem to me far more 
necessary for your happiness, than even for your instruction,—and to pre- 
sent these to you at the time, when the particular phenomena, which y 
were considering, led most directly to these very sentiments. It was 
wish, too, I will confess, to accustem your minds, ‘as much as. possible, Ms 
species of reflectior—a species of reflection which renders philosophy not: 
valuable in itself* only,—admirable as it is even when considered in itself 
alone—but still more valuable, for the feelings to which it may be made sub- 
servient, I wished the great conceptions of the moral society in which you 
are placed,—of the duties which you have to perform in it,—and of that 
Eternal Being, who placed you in it,—to arise fréquently to your mind, in 
cases in which other minds might “think only that one phenomena was very 
like another phenomena, or very different from it—that the same name might 
or might not, be given to both—and that one philosopher, who lived ona cer- 
tain part of the earth at a certain time, and was followed by eight or ten com- 
mentators, affirmed the phenomena to be different, while another philosopher, 
oa Bea as many commentators, affirmed them to be the same. Of this 
at least I am sure, that your observation of the phenomena themselves will 
not be less quick, nor your analysis of them less nicely accurate, because 
you discover in them soriething more than a mere observer or analyst, who 
inquires into the mofal affinities with no higher interest than he inquires into 
the affinity of a salt or a metal, is inclined to seek; and even though your 
observation and ‘analysis of the mere phenomena were to be, as only the 
ighorant could suppose, ‘less just on that account, there can be no question, 
that if you had learned to.think with more kndness of man, and with more 
gratitude and veneration of God,’ you would have profited more by this 
simple amelioration of sefitiment, than by the, profoundest discovery that was 
to Seape m the accession which it gave to mere speculative science. 
ow, however, proceed to that part of my Course, which is more strictly 

The Science of Ethics, as you know, has relation to our affections of 

mind, not simply as phenomena, but as virtuous, ging ioht or 
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ke A sige» v 
iy the consideration of questions such as these, we feel, indeed, that philo- 
sophy, as L have already said, is something more than knowledge—that it at 
instructs and amends us,—blending, as a living and.active principle, in our 
moral constitution, and purifying our affections and desirés, not merely after 
they have arisen, but'in their Very source. \ Itsis thus, Yn its relation to our 
conduct truly worthy,,and worthy, in a peculiar sense, of that noble etymolo- 
gy, Which & Roman philosopher has assigned to it as.the most, liberal of 
studies. » “ Quare liberalia stfidia dicta sint t vides, quia homine libero digng 
sunt. Ceterum unum studium vere liberale est, quod liberum facit,— —hoc 
ienti@, sublime, forte, magnanimum, catera pusilla et puerilia sunt.” ‘The 
knowledge of virtue is, indeed, that only knowledge, which makes map fyee ; 
and the philosophy which has this. for its object, does not merely teach us 
what we are to doybut affords us the highest aids and incitements when the toil 
virtue might seem difficult, by-pointing out to usnot the glory only, but the 
ums and. tranquil dehignt of that excellence which is before us, and the 
rrors of that internal shame which we ayoid by continuing steadily our ca- 
Its office is thus, in a,great measure, to be the guardian of our happi- 
S, by guarding that without which there is no happiness,— 


, ‘ n id S- . a 
“‘ Whether, on the rosy"mead, ~ 


When Summer smiles, to warn the melting —— 

, Of Luxury’s allurement,—whether, firm . 7 
* Against the torrent, and the stebborn hill “ 
To urge free Virtue’s steps, ahd to her side : ‘ 


y * ©" Sammon that strong divistity of soul ‘ 
Which conquers Chace and Fate;—or on ‘the height, x 
hi ke, The goalyssign’d her, haply to pyoclaim |,» , al wo 
ve aici Rr triumph,—on her brow to,place the crown ” ane 
Xigd fineBbriapted praise,—through future worlds ‘a . 


To follow her interminated nae ke 
And bless Heaven's image in the heart of man.”'t 


What, Hee is the virtue, which it is the practical object.of this science to 
recommend § My , 

‘That the natural state of fan is a state of society, I proved in a former 
Lecture, when in treating of our desires in general, in, their order as € 
tions, | considered the desire of society as one of these. an 

That man, so existing in society, is capable of receiving from other 
or injury, and, in his turn, of benefiting or injuring them by his actio 
mere physical fact, as to which there cannot be any dispute. 

But, though, the physical fact of benefit or injury is all which we ¢ 
in the. Action of inanimate things, it is far from being all of which w 
the case of voluntary agents, when there is not merely bénefit, or ,injt ry pro- 
duced, but a previous intention of producing it. In every. éase of this kind, 

in which we regard the agent, as willing that particular good o or evil which he 
may have produced, there arige certain distinctive emotions of moxal appro” 
bation ar disapprobation—sthose 1 mediate emotions, of which, as m ates 
or affections of the mind, I before tr reated, Poh considered {he order of 


" 
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s in general. We ‘regard the action, in every sich 
bene t or injury i8 believed by us Phrases ‘entered into the 
him’ who” performed the ek not as advantageous orvhurtful' 

ry 


right or wrong,—or, im other words, the person, Zanie peor es € 
lar action, seems to us t¢ have moral merit or demerit in thatp 


action. : , 

wo say that any action, which we ‘are considering, i is sight or wrong, an 
to say, that the person who performed it has moral merit or demerit, aré fo» 
say precisely the same ia writers on the theory of morals have 
endeavoured to make these different questions, and havé even multiplied;the 
question still more by: other ‘divisions, which seem to,me to be only varie- 
ties of tautological’ expression, or at Teast to be, as we shall find, only the 
reference to different objeets of one simple feeling of ie mind. 

When certain actions are witnessed by-us, or desert ‘to us, they eXcite 
instantly certain viyid feelings, distinctive to us of the’ agent, | as Virtuous oy 
vicious, worthy or unworthy of esteem. His action, we say, is right, 
himself meritorious. But are these moral estimates of the action and of 
the agent founded on different feelings, or do we not mean simply, that ‘hg 


performing this action, excites invus a iecling of moral approbation or dise p> 


“at ; : 


of benefit or injury, for the shke of that ¥ very. benefit or injury,—will excite, 


probation, and that all others, in sinilar circumstances, performing the s 
action,<—that "is to say, willing, in relations exaetly similar, a-similar amo 


yi ts a similar feeling of approbation in the one case, and of disapprobation 
im the other case? The action» cannot truly *havé any quality which. ihe 
agent has not, because the action is truly nothing, unless. as, significant of the 
agent whom we know, er of some other agent whom we imagine. Viriue, 
as distinct from the virtuous »person, is a mere name; as is vice, distinct 
from the vicious. "The ‘action, if it be any thing more than a mere insignifi- 
cant word, is a ceftain agent im certain cireumstances, willing and producing 
a certain effeoks and dhe: emotion, whatever it may be, excited by the action, 
is, instruth, and must always be, the emotion excited by an agent real, or sup- 
posed. We may speak of the fulfilment of duty, virtue, propriety, merit, 
and we may ascribe these, variously, to the action, and to Aum who perform. 
ed it; but, whether-we speak of the action or of the agent, we mean Hoy 
thing more, than that a certain ‘feeling of moral approbation has been excited 


; in our mindy by the contemplation of a certain intentional production in cer- ‘ 
tain cireumstances, of a certam, amount of benefit or injury. When we think” 


ithir ‘ourselves,—Is this what we ought'to do? we do not make two inquiries, 
st, whether the action baright : ? and "Whe whether we should‘ not have 
a n doing what is wrong, or demerit i doing what.is right for us to do? 
‘Wenn; consider, whether, doing it, we shall excite in others approbation or 
disapprobation, and in-ouvselves a corresponding emotion of complacency 
or remorse. According to the answerswhich we give to our own heart, in 
this respect,—an answer which relates to the single feeling of moral appro- 
bation or disapprobation,——we shall conceive that we are doing what, we ought 
to do, or what we ought not to do,—and knowing this, we can have no further 
moral inquiry to make a to the’merit or demerit of doing what is previously 
felt by-us to be right or wrong. ra ae 

Much of the,perplexity which has aended, ‘inquiries into the theory of 
morals, has arisen, | have little doubt, from distinctions, which seem to those 
who thade them to be the result of nice and accurate analysis, but in which 


a ral 7, ile ul y 
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lysis was verbal only;not real, dlated to the varying cil 
es of the action, not’to the mo sentime which 


‘ lav citeumstances, e ited. “Wh it that 


ar acti 
hae which constitutes tl Font bligati oe, ‘mi certain 
a t 


tions? Wh which constitutes the merit of him who performs certain ac- 
ti “These mf been considered ag questions 
i h 


entially distinct ; and, be- 

phers have been perplexed in tempting to give different answers 

he questions, and have still thought that different answers Were ne- 

> y, they have wondered at difficulties ¥ 1ich themselves created, and, 
srageing to discover’ what could not be 


ered, have often, from thle 
very cire ce, been led into a scepticism which otherwise they might 
have cided have stated so ma nmeaning distinctions, as to. furnish 

i occasion of ridicule. sceptieism to others. One simple proposition has + 
been’ converted into endless circle of pir pgm proving and 
proved by that which precedes or follows Met Wy. ha na eo merit in a 
ticular action ? . ne he has done an action thai as virtuous. And 
was it virtuo Because a was an action which it was his duty, in 
circumstances, to do. And why was it his duty to do it in such cir- 
mstances? Becatise there was a moral obligation to perform it. Andewhy 
ve say, that there was a moral obligation to perform it? Because if he 
‘had not performed it, ‘he would have violated his duty, and been uhworthy 
‘of our approbation.—In this circle we might proceed for ever, with the. 
= semblance easoning, indodtl but only with the semblance ; our answers, 
sh ly ferent beifg merely the same proposition repeated in. dif- 
pos a _requiring, therefore, in all its forms to be proved, or not 
ig Bigony: To have merit, to be virtuous, to have done our 
uty, t n cohformity with obligation,—all have teference ne 
eeling of the mind,—that feeling of approbation, which attends the consider- 
ation of virtuous actions. ‘They are merely, as I have said, different modes 
of stating one simple truth,—that the contemplation of any one, acting as we 

have done in a particular case, excites a feeling of moral approval. 

To this simple ‘ition, therefore, we oer always come in our moral 
ate, whatever divisions, or varied references, we may afterwards make. 
acting in a certain nfanner, excite in us a feeling o val; per- 
ting in a manner opposite to this, cannot be consid us, with- 
out an emotion, perhaps as vivid, or more vjvid, but of osite kind. 

s eoale of our hraseology, and. of .our reference action or 

p from which, indeed, that difference of phrase is derived, is found- 

a hiefi on’ the difference of the time, at which we consid the pie as 
meditated, already performed, or in the act of performance. op ‘virtu- 

ous, i8 to ‘act in’ this way,~to have merit, is to have acted in th vay, —to 

feel the moral obli inn or duty, is merely to*thinkwof the action and its con- 


es 


' quences. We ne, in these cases, a difference of time, as present, in 
» the virtue of performing it—past, in the meritof having performed it,— 
hes i in the po ae to perform it 5 “but we no other differ- 


Why does it: seem to us virtue to slots in this way ? wits ret to 


q° BS t0 have merit, or, in other Ae a to be worth 2 our app 
has acted inthis way >—Why have we a feeli 


we think of acting in a i only 
these questions is the same t t it is imy 


when 


which we an can give to 
ble for us to consider the 


- should act in a certain. manner,—but it Is very obvious that,an ansWe 


of wh 
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ion, without feeling that, acting in this way, we should look ours 
sles and othe Id look on US» ith appproving regard ja at, if 
ve were to act in a different way, We should look upon ourselves, and oth 
would look upon us, with abhorrence, or at least with disap obebian I 
indeed, easy to go, perhaps, a single step or two back, ant todas tha 


approve of the action eritorious, because it is an action which terds to 
«* 
S 


the good of the world, or because it is the inferred will of Heaven, thea 
a 


-* 


Ne 
kind does nothing more than go back a single ‘step or twa, where theisame 
questions press*with equal foree. Why is it virtue, obligation, merit, to t 
which is for the good of the world aahich Heaven seems te to it te 
as fit to be done? We have here the same aaswer, and only the same an- 
swer, to give, as in the former case, whem we had not gone back this step. 

It appears to us virtue, obligation, merit,—because ry co templation 
of the action x in us a certain feeling’of vivid approval. It is this ir- 
resistible approvableness, if 1 may use such a word* to express briefly ‘ 
relation of certain actions to the emotion that is instantly excited by 
which constitutes to us, who consider the action, the virtue of the action 
sel the merit of him ‘who performed it, the moral obligation on.him to 
have performed it. ‘There is one emotion; and it seems to us more then * 
one, only because we make certain abstractions of times and circum- 
stances from the agent himself, and apply every thing which is involved 
e our present emotion to these abetradii which we haye made— , 
to the’ aetions as something distinct from the agent, and involving eres 
fore, a sort of virtue, separate from» his personal merit,—to his concep- 
tion of the action, before performing it, as something equally distinct fron 
himself, and involving in it the notion of moral obligation as prior to the actio 
we had not been capable of making such abstractions, the action mu: 
have been, to us, only the agent himself;—and the virtue of the action, 
and the virtue of the agent been, therefore, precisely the same. But we ere. 
capable of making the ey considering the good or evil deed; 
not as performed by one individual, in certain circun peculiar to him 
med by various individuals, in every possible variety of circum- 
e same action, therefore, if that can truly be ealled th 
is performed perhaps with very different views, in ire 
.—is, as we might holon have supposed, capable of excit- 
ferent emotions, according to this difference of supposed view: 
or of the circu es in which those views are supposed to have 
formed. ft may e our approval in one case ;~—or, in another case, be 
ste to excite no emotion whatever,—and in another case, may. €: 


ing in us 


cite in e most vivid disapprobation. The mere fact, however, of 
difference of our approbatiotr or disapprobation, when we consider the cir- 
cumstances in which an action is performed to have differerit, ‘see 
dently not indicative in itself of any thing arbjtrary thesprinciple of « 
constitution, on which our emotions of moral approbation or ,disapprobation 
depend; by which an ‘action, the same in all its circumstances, is approved 
-and condemned, since it is truly not the same action which we are 
idering, when we thus approve, in one set of circumstances, of an action, 
ich we perhaps disapprove when we imagine it performed in different 
circumstances. The action ismothing, byt as it is the agent himself, having 
certain feelings, placed in certain circumstances, producing certain changes. 


"7 -," : ‘ 


“ “ON OBLIGATION, VIRTUE, MERIT, * ++ 
‘The agent whom we have imagined, when the"émotion which we feel is He 


ferent, in one whom we have sugposed to h ifferent views, or 
laced in different’ circumstances; and‘ though mere changes, or bene- 
ial or injurious effects produced in both cas which’ seem ge our eyes to 
stitute the action, may be the same in both cases, all that» is moral in the 
on, the-ftame.of mind of the agent himself, is as truly different, as if the 
i tion, in the rhere ehangesyor effects Se ube had itself. been ab- 
different, The miser, whose’ sordid parsimony we scora, exhibits 
ole life, at least, 4s much mortification of sensual appetite, as the 
mious hermit, whose voluntary penance we pity and almost re- 
he coward, when it is inp fly, will often perform actions 
which would do honour to the most fearless gallantry,—the seemin patriot, 
who, even’ in the pure ranks off those generous guardians of the oul who 
sincerely defend the freedom and happiness of the la hieh they dove, is 
a patriot perhaps most unwillingly, because he Has no othi@rsprospect of shar- 
» ing that public aption at which he rails, will still the corruption 
as much, ardour if he trulysthought the preservation of the,liberty 
‘of his country a more desirable thing: than an office in the treasury,-—and 
he, who, being already a plse sae has of course a memory ard 
that suggests to him very different topics of eloquenee, will descyibe tk 
piness of that land, over the interests of which he presides, with near 
same zeal of oratory, whether he truly at heart take pleasure in the pro- 
?_ spect vhieh -he pictures, or think the comforts of his own high station.by fi 


portant, part of that general"happinessy which is his faveurité awd 
eme. If we were to watch minutely the external -actions of 
ul hypocrite for half a day, it is impossible that we might not dis- 
in which the secret passion within vurst through its disguise pyet, 
eason before to regagd him as a hypocrite, the very*closeness of 
ance of his actions, in every external circumstance, to these of 
virtue, would only exciterstill more our indignation. They excite these dif- 
© © ferent feelings, however; as I have before said, because the actions, ia truth, 
are not the same al ain, in its monde aspect, being only the mind im- 
pressed with certain Views, forming certain preferencesy and thus willing and 
producing certain changes ;—and the mind, in all the cases of apparent syni- 
ey ‘o which I have now alluded, having internal views, as different as the 
external appearances were similar. , 1 Bae 
ious as the remark may seem, that anaction cannot +e amy thing dis- 
m the agent, more than beauty: from some object that isbeautiful— 
hat when we speak df an action, therefore, as virtuous, without regard 
e merit of the particular agent, we only conceive some other agen’ i | 
in different cireumstances, and exciting in us consequently a different fe 
approbation, by the difference of the frame of mind which we suppose o 
“selves té contemplate,—it strangely happens that little attention has been: 
(0 this obvious distinction,—that the action bas ,been considered as some 
t at we" suppose accordingly, that 
y the contemplation of An actior 
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rals, which a clearer view of the agent and the action as ene would have pre- 
rent and the appareni fusion and contradiction, ae nohe A ex- 
ists, have been supposed to justify in part, or at least-have led in some de- 
gree to conclusions as “false in prineiple as dangerous in wxs practical 
tendency. 

No voluntary act, intentionally productive of benefit or inj as it * 
appears to me, excite directly any such pposite sentiments of right 
saction, and demerit in the agent, or in the action, and merit 
agent. We take into account, in every case, the»whole circumst 
the individual ;-and his action in these circumstances is indiffere 
it excites an emotion of approba or disapprobation more or | 
The agent and the circumstances which he is placed, the agent and the 
changes which he intentionally produces, these are all which truly constitute 
the action; and tion, thus compounded of all these circumstances, seems 
to us right if we ve of it, wrong if the emotion, which constitutes*meral 


disapprobation, when we ‘eae it. : 
We may, however, as in the instances which I have already used, afi 
approwing or di roving a particular action, consider some other individua ; 


of ferent habits and different views, or in circumstances in some other re- 

s different, performing a similar action, that is to say, producing a similar 
ae of benefit gr injury,—in the same way, as, after having seen a green 
hill, we can imagine a hill yellow or black exactly of the same figure,-—and 
it is as little wonderful, that the new combination of moral ci nstances iad 
should excite in us a ne otion, as that a yellow or black hill should seem to 
us less or more beautiful t a greenone. ‘Though virtue, as di 
es virtuous agent, isa mere abstraction, like greenness, 

as different from objects that are green, yellow, 
sertbien whith we are capable of makings and, having ‘made } 
ticular - “ease, we can conceive multitudes to exist with different views in 
the situation in. which the single individual existed, whose action we have, 


eonsidered as yirtuous, ‘The taps es its effects it may be = 


precisely the same,—will then perhaps excite in u different feelings. 
It may seem to us worthy of blame ratiter than~of praise, or scarcely 
worthy of praise at all, or worthy of still higher admiration ; but the differ- 
ence arises from the change of circumstances supposed, not from any 
necessary difference in the principle of our moral judgments. In this way, 
by imagining some other agent with different views, or in different cir 
stances, and ia this way only, I conceive, we learn to consider action 
the particular agent, and to regard the. morality of the one. 

om’ the merit. of ‘the other ; ; when, in truth, the action which we 
“to denominate the same, is, as a moral object, completely different. 
ff we were present, when any Qne, dnacquainted with the nature of 
ferent lenses of the optician, looked at any small animal through a 

multiplier, in a piece of plain coloured’ glass, we should never t 


his sense of vision assimperfect, thou a were seriously tox 


al, at which he lookedy was m ger than iti 
u fifty, or was blue, not white. oweyer, we ; 
or the same individual himself, to look at the. same - objest 
iterposed, andltpsform the same opinion, we can pror thea 

) their vision t we before ascribed to the: 
ved our, own sight to be. mere 24 = 
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_but conceive theirs to be imperfect. It is Pregiely the same in that dis- 
tinetion of the e of an.action and the virtue of the agent, which has pro- 
duced so much confusion in the theory of moralss»We conceive, in the one 
éase, the moral vision of the agent with the lens interposed, in the other case 
without the lens ; and we make in the one case an allowance, which we cah- 
not make in the other. But*still-I miust repeat, that, in making his very 
allowance, it is only oh account of the difference of cireumstances that we 
it, and that we cannot justly extend the difference from the mere me- 
o the living principle on which moral vision depends. \— ~ 

we speak of action, chon, as virtuous, we speak of it as»separated 
all those accidental intermixtures of circumstances, which may cloud 
the discrimination of an individual; when we speak: of a, person as virtuous, 
we speak of him as acting perhaps under the influence of such accidental 
circumstances ; .and though his action, éonsidered as an action which might 
have ‘been performed by any man tnder the influence Of otlier circamstan- 
ces, may excite our moral disapprobation in a very high degree, out disap- 


"probation is not extended to him. The emotion which he excites is pity 


* 


not any modification of dislike. We wish that he had beén better informed 

and when his general conduct has impressed us favourably, we feel perfect 
confidence, that, in the present instance also, if head been better informed 
he would have acted otherwise. ‘ ‘ 

In reducing < e various conceptions, or at least the conceptions whiel- 
are supposed to be various, of duty, virtue, obligation, merit, to this one feel- 
ing, which arises on the contemplation of certain actioas—a feeling which 1] 
atn obliged:to term moral approbation or disapprobation, because there fs no 
other use to denote it, though I am aware, that approbation and dis- 
approbation, which seem words of judgment rather than of emotion, aré not 
terms sufficiently vivid to suit the force and liveliness of the sentiment which 
I wish to express, I flatter myself, that I have in some degree freed this most 
interesting subject from much superfluous argumentation: Why do We 
consider certain actions as morally right,—certain actions as morally wrong ® 
why do we consider ourselves as morally Meiund to pérformh ceftain actions 
——to abstain from certain other actions? why do we feel moral approbation 
of those who perform certain actions,—moral disapprobation of those who 
perform certain other actions? For an answer to all these, I would*refer to 
the simple emotion, as that on which alone the morat distinction is founded. 
The volt conceptions of the rectitude, the obligation, the: approvableness, are 
‘involved in therfeeling of the approbation itself. It is impossible for “us to 
have the feeling, and not to have these,—or, to speak still more precisely, these 
cdnceptions are only the feeling itself variously referred in’ its relation to the 
person and the ‘circumstance. * ie know that we should feel ourselves un- 
worthy of self-esteem, and objec tathey of self-abhorrencé, if we'did not act 
ina certain manner, is to feel the moral obligation to act in a certain manner, 
as it is to feel the moral rectitude of the action jtself. We are so constituted, 
that it is impossible for us in certain circumstances, nét to have this feeling 
and, having the feelings we must have the notions of Virtue, obligatior 
merit. It is vain for is to inquire why we are so constituted,— 
vain for us to inquire why we are so constituted as to r 


perous event, or to grieve at any calamity ;—or why we “a 
any change, without believing, that in future the same 
stan be followed by the same consequents. 


- 
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as in the case now mentioned, it is impossible for us to have the belief y 
similarity of the future to the past, simple as this belief mapgern to be, with- 
out having at the same time the conceptions of cause, effect, power ; so, in 
the case of moral appr n, and disapprobation, it is impossible for us 
have these feelings, however simple they may at first appear, without the 
conception of duty, obligation; virtue, merit, which are involved in the dis- 
tinctive moral feeling, but do not produce it, as i notions of, power “Cause, 
effeet, are involved in our belief of the similarity of the future to the past ; but 
are nof notions which previously existed and produced the belief; or, to speak 
more accurately, these notions are not involved in the feeling, which =n 
ple, but are rather references made of this one simple. feeling to different 
objects. ais Canes aa 
When I say, however, that it is yain to inquire why we feel we obl 

to perform certain-actions, | must be understood as speaking only of inquiries 
into the nature of the mind itself. Beyond it we may still inquire, and dis- 
cover what we wish to find, yot in our own nature, but in the nature of ‘that 
Supreme Benevolence which formed us. We do not see, indeed, i e 
nature ofthe mind itself, any reason that the present should be considered by 
us as representative of the future. We know, however, that if man had 
not been so formed as to, believe the future train of physical events to resem- 


ble the past, it would have been impossible for him to exist, because lie ~ 


nor avoided the dangers which would ther, as now, have hung over him at 
every step; and knowing the necessity of this belief to our very existence, 
we cannot think of Him who formed usto exist without discovering, in His 


could not have provided what was necessary for at his existence, 


provident goodness, the reason of the belief itself. But if the ence of 
man would have been brief and precarious, without this faith i imilar- 
ity of the future, it would not have been so wretched as if the ad not 


been rendered susceptible of the feelings which we have now been consider- 
ing, the feelings of approbation and disapprobation, and the notions and aflec- 


‘tions that originate in these. I shall not attempt to picture to you this 


wretchedness—the wretchedness of a world, in which such feelings were not 
a part of the mental constitution—a world without virtue—without love of 
man or love of God—in which, wherever a human being met a human being, 
he met him as a robber or a murderer, living only to fear, and to destroy, and 
dying, to leave on the earth a carcass still less loathsome in all its loathsome, 
ness, than the living form which had been animated but with guilt. Our 
only comfort in considering such a dreadful society is, that it could not long 
subsist, and that the earth must soon have been freed from the misery which 
disgraced it. ; , a. 

Ne know, then, in this sense, why our mind has been, so constituted as to 
have these emotions ; and our inquiry leads us, as all other inquiries ae 
‘ead us, to, the provident goodness of Him by whom we were made. God, 
author of all our enjoyments, has willed us to be moral'beings, for he 
not will us to be happy, in the noblest sense of that term, without ren- 
us capable of practising and admiring virtue, 
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AN ACTION IN MORALS, IS NOTHING BUT THE AGENT 08 BHOSD WG 

. RENT EXCEPTIONS TO THIS DOCTRINE —SOPHISTRY OF E WHO 

CONTEND THAT MORAL DISTIN€ETIONS ARE ACCIDENTA STAKES 

OF SOUNDER. RALISTS THAT. HAVE GIVEN SOME COUNTENANCE £O 

THIS SOPHISTRY. —VIRTUE AND VICE MERE ABSTRACTIONS._THE MIND 
ETIMES I8 INCAPABLE OF PERCEIVING MORAL DISTINETIONS, AS 

EN UNDE E INFLUENCE OF EXTREME PASSION.—2. THE COM- 
patie’ OF ACTIONS MAY MISLEAD US IN OUR ESTIMATE OF GOOD 

eee ASSOCIATION MAY ALSO MISLEAD US. 

object of my last ser. gentlemen, was to sane you acquainted 

with the nature and source of our notiohs of moral excellence and moral de- 
yency,—the primary moral notions to which, as the directois of conduct, 

ethical inquiry must relate. ea 

n this elucidation of, a subject, the most ‘interesting of all ie subjects” 

which can come our review, sinte it‘comprehends all that “is admired 

and loved by usin man, aiid all that is loved by us and adored in God, I en- 

' deavoured free the inquiry, as much as pdssible, ‘from every thing which 

particularly to explain to you the #eal nieaning of some 

commonly misunderstood, have led to much superftu- 
on the theory of virtue, and partly i in consequence of thé in- 

d confusion which they seem to involvé, have had the still 

tunate effect of leadmg some minds to disbelief, or*doubt,, of the 

istinctions of morality itself. . 
_ The mo important of these misconceptions relate, to our notions of virtue, 

‘ obligation, merit, —for the origin of w hich, vriters on ethies are accustomed 

different. sourees ‘of feeling, birt 

which, I endeavoured to show you, hav e. Ul thew origin in one emotion, ‘or 

vivid settiinent nt the mind—hat vivid se nent which is tlie immediate re* 

sult ofthe contemplation of certain actions, and to Which we give the name of 

moral approbation. An action, though we often speak of it abstractly, is not, 
and cannot be, ‘any thing which exists independently of the agent. It is 
some agent, therefore, real or supposed, whom we contemplate when this 
sentiment Of approbation, in any case arises,—ahn agent placed, or imagined 
to be placed, in ‘certain circunistances, having certain views, awilling and. pro- 

- ducing certain effects of benefit or injury. *What the agené is, as an object of 
our approbation or disapprobation, that his action is—for his action is himself 
acting. We say, indeed, in some cases, that an action is wrong, ‘without any 
loss of virtue on the part of theagent il the peculiar circumstances in which 
he may have been placed,-that it is absolutely wrong, ‘relatively right; 
but, in this c&s¢, the aetion, of which we speak’ as right and Wrong in differ- 
ent ciréumstanees, is truly, as I showed you, in these different circumstance 
4. different action ;—that is to say, we consider ‘a different agen 

ifferent views—in which case it is as absurd to term the moral acti 
which excites our approbation or disapprobation,—the same as it we 
to term a virtuous sovereign and his tyrannical successor the same, 
they have both been seated on the stl theone, and worn the robes 
and diadem. One individual putting another individual to de xcites in 
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us abhorrence, if we think of the murderer and the murdered as fri or 
even as ind.fferent strangers. But we say, that the same action of putting to 
death implies, relatively nothing i immoral, ifthe individuafslainwere a robber 
entering our divelling at midnight, or an enemy invadihg-our country. It 
surely, I » requires no very subtile discernment to perceive, that the 
murderer friend and the destroyer of the foe,—beiag agents, acting 
with different views, in different cdircunistances,—their tions, which are 
only brief expressions of themselves, as acting in different circumstances, are 
truly differént; and, being different, may of coturse bé supposed ‘to excite 
different feelings in i eho iba dais them, ens ‘anomaly of moral 
j ent. The same action, in its only true sense of’ piness.#-that f is to 
say, the same frame of mind, in circumstances precisely’ similar, 
then, be relatively right and absolutely wfong; as if the moral ‘ere 
were loose and arbitrary. If it be relatively right, it is absolutely rig d 
what we call the absolute action that is wrong, is-a different action—an ac- 
tion as different from that which we term relatively right, as a morass isi#dif- 
. ang from a ‘green meadow—which are both plains,—or a ¢lear ae 
om a mt canial—which afe both streams. We do not’say, that amo- 
rass, though relatively ugly, is, with all its relative uglir oss, absolutely beaus 
tiful, because it would be beautiful in otlfer circumstances,—if drained, and 
covered with verdure, and blooming with the wild flowel mmer,—and 
still gayer with the happy faces of little groups, that may 3 i 
ing in delight, where before all’ was stillness and desolat 
is, indeed, beautiful ; but, to our senses; that judge only of wl 
them, not ‘of what the immediate object might have been,.or might still be in, , 
other circumstances, such a meadow is not a morass.; and as little, jor rather 
far less, is the slaughter of half an army of uauge’®s s, In one of wiul 
fields on which the liberty or slavery of a people waits on the triumph of +a 
singlé hour, to be elassed in the same list of actions with the murder of the 
innocent and tle helpless, though with complete simildrity of wesult in the 
death of others. ‘If the effect alone could be said to consti tute the amoral 
action—both terminate equally inthe. 
ply the intention of destroymg. ; 
* An action, then, as capable of being considered by us, is not. a_ thing 
in itself, which may have various relations to various agents, but ds only 
another name for some agent, of whom we speak, real or supposed 5 .and 
whatever emotion an action excites, is therefore necessarily some feeling. for 
an agent. The virtue of an action is the virtue of the ' agent,—his merit, — 
his conformity to duty or moral obligation. There is, in short, an approva- + 
bleness, which is felt on considering certain actions ; and our reference of this 
vivid sentiment to the action that excites it, Is all which is meant by any of. 
those terms. We are not to make separate inquiries into, the nature of that 
principle of the mind, by which we discover the rectitude of an action, and 
then into,the nature of the moral obligation to perform it, and thensinto-the » 
merit of the agent; but we have oné feeling excited in us by the agent act- 
ie Heat 992 is virtue, moral obligation, merit, according 
action, is considered in point of time, when it is the subject, be- 
e, of deliberation and choice,—of actual performance, when 
cchosen,—or of memory, when already performed. _ It is all which we mean 
by mor igation, when we think of the agent as feeling previously to his 
action, he were not to perforrh the actionyhe would. have to look on 
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himself with disgust, and with the certainty that others would look on him 
with abhorrence. It is alk which we mean by the virtue of the agent, when 
we consider him actit g ineonformity with this view. It is merit, when we 
consider him to iatbected in this way ;—the term which we use, varying, 
you percéive, in all these cases, as the action is regarded* by us as present, 
past, or future, and the moral sentiment in all alike being only that one sim- 
ple vivid feeling, which rises immediately on the contemplation of the a¢tion. 
The approvableness of an action, then,—to use ,a barbarous, but expres- 
sive word,—is at once all these qualities ; and the approvableness is merely 
the: relation which certain actions bear to certain feelings that arise in our 
mind on the contemplation of these aetions,—feelings, that arise to our feeble 
‘heart with instant warning or ‘direction, as if they were the voice of some 
guardian power within us, that, m the virtues of others, points out what is 
worthy of our imitation,—in their vices what we cannot imitate, without being 
unworthy of the glorious endowments of which we are conscious ; and unwor- 
a of the love of Him, who, though known to us by His Power, is known 
to us still niore as the. Highest Goodness; and who, in all the infinite gifts 
which he has lavished on us, has conferred on us no blessing so inestimable, 
as the capacity which we enjoy of knowing and loving what is good. Tosay 
that an action excites in us this feelmg, and to say, that it appears to us right, 


or virtuous, or conformable to duty, are to say precisely the same thing; and 


an action, which does not excite in us this feeling, cagnot appear to us right, 
virtuous, conformable to duty,—any swore than an object can be counted by 

us brilliant, which uniformly appears,to*us obscure,—gor obscure, which ap- 

_. pears to us uniformly brilliant. . To this’ wtimate fact, in the constitution of 
» of our nature,—the principle, or original tendency of the mind, by which, in 
certain circumstances, we are susceptible of moral emotions,—we must al- 
ways come in estimating virtue, whatever analyses we may make, or may 
think that we have made. It is in this respeet, as in many others, like the 

© kindred emotion of beauty. Our feeling of beauty is not the mere percep- 
tion of forms and colours, er the discovery of the uses of certain combina- 
tions of forms ; it is an emotion arising fraie-these, indeed, but distinct from 


ception of different actions, or the discovery of the physical good which these 
may produce ; it is an emotion of a very different kind;—a light within our 
breast, from w!ch, as from the very effulgence of the purest of all truths, 


“Ts human fortune gladden'd with the rays 
Of Virtue,—with the moral colours thrown 
On every walk of this our social scene, 
Adorning fort the eye of gods and men 
. The passions, actions, habitudes of life, 
And rendering Earth, like Heaven, a sacred place, | spite. 
* Where love and praise may take delight to’dwell.” * 
mit 


That ‘we do feel this approbation of ‘certain actions, and disapprobation of 
certain other actions, no one denies. But the feeling is, by many sophistical 
moralists, ascribed wholly to circumstances that aresaccidental, without any 

reater original tendency of the mind to feel, in different circumstances of 
' man action, one or other of these emotions. If man could be born with 
every faculty in its highest excellence, capable of distinguishing all the re- 


/ ® Pleasures of Imagination,+2d form of the Poem, B. I. v. 1)1—157 


em. Our feeling of moral excellence, in like manner, js not the» mere per- 
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miote as well as all the immediate consequences of actions, but: rom the 


prejudices of education, he would, they suppdse, look with equal moral"love, 
or rather, with uniform and equal indifference of regard, on him who has 
plunged a dagger in the breast of his benefactor, and on him who has risked 
his own life for the preservationof his enemy. ‘There are philosophers, and 
philosophers, too, who consider themselves peculiarlyavorthy of that name, 
from the nicety of their apalysis of all that is complex in action,—who can 
look on the millions of millions of mankind, in every climate and age, min- 
gling together in a society that’ subsists only by the continued belief of the 
moral duties of all to all,—who can mark every where, sacrifices made by 
the generous, to the happiness of those whom they love, and every where 
an admiration of such sacrifices,—not the voiées of the timid and the ign - 
rant only mimgling in the praise, but warriors, statesmen, poets, philosophers, 
bearing, with the peasant and the child, their united testimonies to the great 

uth that man is yirtuous in promoting*the happiness of man ;—there are 


s which can see and hear all this, and which can turn away, to seek, in: 


some savaye island, a few indistinct murmurs that may seem to be discor- 
dant with the whole great harmony of mankind! 
When ‘an inquirer of this class, after perusing every narrative of every 
nation, in every part of the globe,~—with a faith for all that is monstrous im 
morality, as ready as ‘his disbelief of prodigies in physics less marvellous, 
which the same voyagers and travellers relate,—has collected his little stock 
of facts, or of reports which dre to him as facts,—he comes forward, inythe 
confidence of overthrowing with these the whole system of public morals, as 


“a 


far as that system is supposed to be founded on any original moral difference _ 


of actioris. He finds, indeed, every where else, parficide looked upon with 
abhorrence ; but he can prove this to be whe accidental, because he has 
found, on some dismal coast, some miserable tribe, in which it is customar 

to put the aged to death when very infirm, and in which the son is the per- 
son*who takes upon him ‘this office. Yor almost every virtue, which the 
world acknowledges as nes us by the very constitution ef our social 
nature, he has, in like manner, some little fact, which proves the world to be 


ia an error. Some of these he finds even in the usages of civilized | ys 


What is right on one side of a mountain, is wrong on the opposite side of it; 
and a river is sometimes the boundary of a virtue, as much as of an empire. 
“ How, then, can there be any fixed prineiples of morality,” he says, ‘ when 
morality itself seems to be incessantly fluctuating ?” 

Morality is incessantly fluctuating; or rather, according to this system, 
there is no morality, at least rf natural tendency to the distinction of actions, 
as moral or immoral, and“we have only a few casual prejudices, which we 
have chosen to call virtués,—prejudices which a slight difference of circum- 
stance might have reversed, making the lover of mankind odious to us, and 
giving all our regard to the robber and the murderer. Wee prefer, indeed, 
at present, Aurelius to Galigula; but a single prejudice, more or less, or at 
least a Tew prejudices additional, might have made Caligula the object of 
universal love, to which his character is ir itself as well entitled, as the cha- 
racter of that philosophic emperor, who was as much an honour to philoso- 
phy as to the a, purple. And in what world is this said? In a world 
in which Caligula 
whom his history has become known,—a world, in which, if-we were to 
consider the innumerable actions that are performed in it, at any one instant, 


me 


has never had a single admirer, in all the multitudes to — 
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we shoutalfiiis-wearied ith counting those which ine evidence 
truth of moral distinetioks, by the complacency of virtu ej or the remorse 
ee, and the general (iy or disgust and abhorrence, with which tl 
virtue, when known to othefs, is loved, vice detested, long before 
We.should be able to discover a single ac , in the contrariety i 
ral sentiment with respect to it, might furnish even one feeble except ‘ 
Some apparent exceptions, however, it must still be allowed, the moral 
scene does truly ‘a libit. But are they, indeed, proofs of the absolute ori- 
. ginal indifferehce of -all actions to our yegard ? Or do the nerely seem 
to be exceptions, because we shave not made distineti imitations 
ich it was necessary to make ? 
ten happens, that by contending for too much in a controversy, we fail 
blish truths that appear doubtful, only because they are mingled with 
doubtful, or false propositions, for whiclr we: contend as strenuously as for 
the true. This, I.think, has taken place, in some degree, in the great 
@foversy as to morals. In our zeal for the absolute immutability te) 
distinctions, we have made the argument for original tendencies to 
feeling appear less strong, by extendfhg it too far; and facts, therefore, h 
seemed to be exceptions, which could not have seemed to be so, if we had 
been a little more moderate in our universal affirmation. 

Let us consider, then, w hat the species of accordance is for which we 
may safely contend. ' 
virtue is nothing i in itself, but is only chpeaaial name - certain ac- 
ich. agree in exciting, when ‘contemplated, a certain em m of the 
trust, I have already sufficiently shown. ‘There is n i: le, ne 
t there are: vwtuous agents, vicious agents,—that is tg se , persons whose’ 
actions we .cannot contem ithout a certain instant emotion ; and what 

erm the law of natur ‘relation to certain actions, is nothing more 
ie the general agreement of is sentiment, in relation to those actions. 
thinking of virtue, therefore, it is evident that*we are not to look for an 

self-existing, like the universal essences of the schools, and i 
e Platénic ideas; but @ felt relatioffand nothing more. We are to 
only agents, and the emotions which these agents excite ; and all 
‘we mean by the moral, differences of actions, is their tendency to ex- 
ore emotion rather than another.’ ‘ 
irtue, then, being a term expressive only of the relation of certain .qc- 
tions, as contemplated, to certain emotions, in the minds of those who con- 
template them, cannot, it is eviderit, have any universality beyond that of the 
minds in which these emotions arise. We speak always, therefore, relative- 
ly to the constitution of our minds, not to what we might have beep consti- 
tuted to admire, if-we shad been created by a different Being, but to what 
we are constituted to admire, and what, in our present circumstances, approy- 
ing or disappreving with instant love or abhorfentce, it is impossible forus 
not to believe to be, in like mamner, the objects of approbation or disappro- 
bation, to him who has endowed us with feelings so admirably accordant with 
all those other gracious purposes which we discoyer in the it of 
nature. a 
4 . Virtue, however, is still, in strictness of philosophic precision, 2 term ex- 

ive only of the relation of certain emotions of our mind to certain ac- 
, that axe contemplated by us ;—its universality is co-extensive with the 
in. which the emotions arise, and this is all 9g we can mean by the 
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il distinctions of morality, even though all oun wer dp by. 


t every moment, to feel pr the same emotions, 
le same actions. 
But it must be admitted, 

ment precisely the same em 
ly the same; and it is necessa 


t all sronitihd do not feehat every : 


erefore, to make some kmitations, even 


of this relative = espa re : 
ot the first place, it must’ be admitted, tbat there’ are moments in which the 
mind is wholl pable of perceiving moral differences—that is to say, in 


which the emo that constitute the feeling ofthese moral differences do 
not arise. Such are all the moments of very violent passion. Whe 
impetuosity of the passion is abated, indeed, we perceive that we have 
what we now look upon with horror, but when our passion was most vi 
we were truly blinded by it, or at least saw only what it permitted us to see. 
moral emotion has not arisen, because the whole soul was occupied wi 
nt species of feeling. The moral distinctions, howeVer, or zenetil 
eficies of actiqns to excite this emotion, are not on this account less cer-_ 
or we must say, thatethe truths of arithmetic, and all other truths, are 
uncertain, since the mind, in a state of passion, would be equally incapable 
of distinguishing these. He whowas lived for years in the hope of revenge, 
and who has at length laid his foe at his feet, may, indeed, while he pulls 
out his dagger rom the heart that is quivering beneath it, be incapable of. 
feeling the erime which he has committed; but would he at,that. moment | 

abler to te yua Seg four, or the cube of two? All in his min 


moment, ate of agitation, which allows nothing to be 
the agitation itsel ie ha Mis 

* While t e human. heart is thus agitated, is been said, “by the flux, 
and reflux of a thousand passions, that e les unite and sometimes op- 


pose each other,—to engrave laws on it, is to ¢ grave: them not on sand, 
on a*wave that is never at rest. What eyes are piercing ena gh to read i 
sacred characters !”” sl ie 
_ Vain declamation !” answers the writer from ye I quote. “If w 
do not read the characters, it is not because’our sight is too weak to, disc 
them, it is because ‘we do not fix our eyes opethenas or, if they be 
guishable, it is only for a moment.’ , : 3 
“The heart of man,” he continues, “ may be considered, allegorically, a aS 
an island, almost level with the water which bathes it. On the pure white 
marble of the island are engraved, the holy precepts of the law of nature. 
Near these characters is one who bends his eyes respe efally on the ee 
tion, and reads it aloud. He is the lover of Virtue, the Genius of the islan 
The water around is in continual agitation. The slightest zephyr raises it 
into billaws. It then covers the inscription. We no Jonger see the charac- 
ters. We no longer hear the Genius read. But the calm soon rises from 
the bosom of the storm. The island re-appears white as before,—and the 
Genius resumes his employment.” 
| That passion has a momentary influence in- blinding us sto moral distine- 
tions, or, which is the same thing, an influence to prevent the rise of certain 
emotions, that, but for the stronger feeliag of the passion itself, would arise, 
may eas admitted ; but the influence is momentary, gr | little more, 
momentary, and extends, as we have seen, even to those truths which 
ey sonsittrenhtypest entitled to the appellation of universal. 
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contemplating actions that are precise+». 
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, tru u allowed,—if I may apply the name of truths to the felt 
differences. of actions,—are to the i sione indies little universal’ 
truths of geomet 5 
other still more important limitat the universality for which we? 
contend, relates to actions which are so complex as to have various opposite 
results of good and evil, or of which it is not easy to trace the consequences. 


An action, when it is the object of our moral approbation or disapprobation, 

is, as I have already said, the ageyt himself acting with certain views. 

These ew ta.say, the intentions of the agent, are necessary to be 

. * taken into a nt, or rather, are the great moral circumstances to be con- 

/. siete + and the intention is not visible to us like the external changes pro- 

Ki; it, but is, in many cases, to be inferred’ from the apparent results. 

When these results, therefore, are too obscure, or too complicated, to furnish 

clear and immediate evidence of the intention, we may pause in estimating 

s, which we should not fail to have approved instantly, or ‘disapproved 

otly, if we had known the intention of the agent, or could have infe 

: more easily frem a sitmpler result; or, by fixing our attention chiefly: on 

part of the complex result, that was perhaps net. the part which the aget 

had in view, we may condemn what was praiseworthy, or applaud what de- 

ser ‘condemnation. If the same individual may thus have different 

mora iments, according to the different parts of the complex result on 

which his attention may have beep fixed, it is surely not wonderful, that dif- 

ferent ‘individuals, in regarding the same action, should sometimes approve, 

in like manner, and disapprove variously, not because the principle of moral 

emotion, 4s an original tehdeney of the mind, is absolutely capricious, but 

@ because 'the action considered, though apparently the same, is really different 

as an object of conception in different minds, according to the parts of the 
mixed result which attract the chief attention. . 

- Such partial views, it is evident, may become the views of a whole nation, 
from the peculiar circumstances in which the nation may be placed as to 
other nations, or frém peculiarity of general institutions. The legal permis- 

theft in Sparta, for example, may seem to us with our pacific habits, 
scurity 6f police, an exception to that moral principle of disapprobation’ 
hich I contend, But there. can-be no doubt, that theft, as mere theft, 
, in other words, as 4 meré production of a certain quantity of evil by one 
dividual to another individual,—if it never had been,considered in relation 
to any odtitical object, would im Sparta also have excited disapprobation as 
with us. Asa inode of inrng to habits of vigilance a warlike pragle, how- 
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ever, it might be considered m a very different light; the evil o 


> 

d, in the 
limitation of the impunity to casés, in which the aggressor eseaped detection 

at the time. The law of nature,—the law written in the heart of man, 

then came ayain*into all its authority,—or rather the law of nature had not 
ceased to have authority, even in those permissions which seemed to be di- 

3 rectly opposed to it; the great object, even of those anomalous permissions, 
being the happiness of the state, the pursuit of which nature points out to 

jour approbation in the same manner, though not with such vivid feelings, as 
Ga pores out to us for approbation the endeavour to render more happy the 
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ret atound us. It would be a very. interesting inqwiry to’ consider in 

is way, all those instances which have beén adduced as exceptions to natu- 

‘ral law, and. to detect tlie cireumstances of real or supposed good tecomar | 
nying the evil.permitted, for which the evil itself might, in mauy cases, seer 
to have.been permitted,;—or which, at least lessened so much the result of 
evil, in the eyes of those: who considered it im the particular cireumstances of 
the age and country, that’a wery slight temptation might overcome the. disap- 
probation ofsit, as-we find at present;in our. cwilized Society, many evils tole- 
rated,—not because they are-not-consideted to be.epil, but because the evil 
Seemsso slight, as not.to imply any gross disregard of morality. This mix 
nute analysis of the instances alleged, however;—though it might not be dif- 
ficult to discover an every case some form of good, which, in the mixed 
result.of geod and evil, was present to the approyer’s mind,—-my limits will 
net allow me to extend; but there is one general refmark; which may, in 

_ Some measurey-supply the. place of more minute discussion, since it mayal » 

“tot be said to convert these very instances into proofs of that general ~ 

“accordance of moral sentiment, in disproof ef whieh they areadduced. 

When these supposed exceptions-are tolerated, why is it that they are tole- 
rated? ds.it on-atcount of the benefit or of thesinjury that co-exists in one 
complex mixture? Is .it said, for example, by the ancient defenders of sui- 
cide, that it is to be commended, because it deprives mankind of the further 
aid of one who might stilh be useful to society, or because it will give sorrow 
so every relation and friend, or because it-is a desertion of the charge which 
Heaven.has assigned to us? It is for reasons very different, that it is said by 
them to be allowable; because the vircutstances, they say,.are such, as 
seem of themselves 40. point out, that the Divine Being has no sr oceasion * 
for our service on earth, and because our longer life would be only*still greater 
grief or disgrace to.our friends, and a burthen rather than ‘an aid to society. 
When the usages of a country allow the exposure of infants, is it not still for 
some reason of advantage to the community, falsely supposed te require’ it, 
that the permission-is given? “Or is it for the»mere-pleasure of dépriving the 
individual infant of life, aad of adding a few more sufferings to the: genere 
sufferings of humanity ?* Where is the land that says, Let misery be produced, 
or increased, ‘because it is misery? Let the production of happiness to 
an individual be avoided, because’ it is happiaess? Then, indeed, might the 
distinctions of morality in the emotions which attend the production of: good 
and ‘evil, be allowed to-be wholly accidental. Buty if nature has every 
where made the production of good désirable for itself, and the produc 
tion of evil. desirable, -when it is desired and approved, only because itis 
atcompanied, or supposed'to be accompanied, with good, the very desirevof 
the compound of good and evil,.omthis account, is itself a proof-net.of love 
of evil, but of love of good. It is a fuid nature in ‘the wildest 
excesses of savage ignorance, and ‘in those*abuses to which the imperfect * _ 
knowledge even of civilized nations sometimes gives rise, still vindivating, asit 
were’ her ‘own excellence,—in the midst of vicé and misery asserting. still 

_ thdse sacred principles, which are the virtue and the happiness of nations; 
principles of which that very misery and vice attest the power, whether in the 
errors of multitudes who have sought evil for some supposed good, orin the . ~ 

uit of individuals, who, in abandoning virtue, stilloffer to it an allegiance 
itis impossible for them to withhold in-the homage of their femorse. ** 

: age must: be forgotten,, in estimating the wiordliniipenicn whidwitaal 
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i may fix our attention on some.of these to the exclusion’ of others. - 
“in like manner, distinguishes what-is sweet and’ what is bitter, when these 
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tions produce, that an action is nothing m itself,—that .all which we truly 
consider i in it is the agent placed in certain circumstances, feelitg certain de- 


“sires, willing certain ehanges—and, that our approbation and disapprobation’ 


may therefore vary, without any fickleness on our part, merely in ‘conse- 
ape lt of the ‘different views which we form of the inténtion of the agent. 

every complicated case, therefore, it is so far from wonderful, that differ- 
ent individuals should judge differently, that it would, mdeed, be truly .won- 
derful if they should judge alike, since it would imply a far nicer measure- 
ment than any of which we are capable, of the mixed good and evil of the 
complex results of human action, and a power of discerning what is seeretly 
passing in the heart, which man does not possess,*and which itis pre? ag ed 
us to suppose man, in any circumstances, capable of possessing. 

‘In complicated cases, then, we may approve differently, because wi are, 
in truth, incapable.of distinguishing all-the moral elements of the action, and 


simply presented to us ;—~and there are substances, which are no sooner pi 
in the little mouth of the infant, than be seems:to feel from them pleasur 
pain. He distinguishés the stveet fronr-the bitter, as he, distinguishes thena 
after life. “ Who is there who denieshat there is;“in the originalysensibility of 
the infant, a tendency to certain preferences of this kind ;—that there are 
substances which: are naturally agreeable to the teste,-substaniee which ave 
naturally disagreeable,—and that it requires no process.of education; no la- 
bour of years, no addition-of prejudice after prejudice, to make sugaryan 
object of desire to the child, and wormwood of disgust? — Yet, inthe duxuny 
of other years, there are culinary preparations which’ the taste 6f some vap- 
proves, while the taste of others rejects thems and invall of whiely it is diffi- 
cult to. distinguish the prevailing element, whether acid, austere, sweet, bitter, 
aromatic. If the morals of nations differed half as much: asthe cookery» of 
different nations, we might allow some cause for disbelief of allthematuraldis- 
tinctions of right and wrong. “But what sceptic is there, who contendsy from 
the approbation which one nation gives to asatceor a tagout, whiehalmiost 
sickens him—that the sweet does not naturally differ from - the bitter, as move 
agreeable; the aromatic from the insipid ; and that to the infant, sugar, worm 
wood, spice, are, as sdurces of pleasure, essentially the same ! Ri Fmd 

We approve of what we know, or suppose ourselves slevow,; ae wd p= 
prove according as’ we know or ‘suppose, not accor fo cireumstances 
whiech.truly exist, but which ¢xist unobserved by us andamsuspeeted. » It is 
not contended, that we come into the world with a knowledge of* certain ae- 
tions, which we are afterwards to approve-or disapprove, for ave. enter intotbe 
world ignorant of every thing which is to happen in it;~but that weyeome into 
existence with certain susceptbilities of emotion, in consequence of whieh, iit 


* will be impossible for us, in after life, but for the inflaence of.counteraeting 


J 


circumstances, momentary or permanent, notto be-pleased with the wentem- 

plation of certain actions a$ soow as they have become fullycknown to us, and 
not to have feelings of disgust, on the contemplation of-certain other actiéns: 
Tam astonished, therefone,-that Paley, in stating the objection, : * that, if we 
be prompted by nature to the approl ition of particular actions, we must Have 
received also from nature a distinct conception of .the action we are thus 


_ prompted to approve, which we certainly have not received,” should have 
"stated this as an objection, to whieh. it is. difficult to find an- —_ | 


wea? 
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there is no Objection to which the answer is more obvious. ‘There isnot a 
feeling of the mind, however universal, to the existence of which precisely 
the same objection might not be opposed» There is no part of the world, 
for example, in whieh the proportions of number and quantity are not felt to 
be the same. Four are to-twenty as twenty to: a hundred, wherever those 
numbers ate distetly conceived ;- but, though we €ome into the world :capa- 
ble of feeling tle trath of this proportion, when thenumbers themselves shall 
have beén previously conceived ‘by us, no-one surely contends that it is ne~ 
cessary, for this capacity, that we should come into.the world with an aceu- 
rater knowlédge of the particular numbers: ‘The* mind is, by its original 
constitution, eapabite of feeling all the-sensations of celeur, when-different va- 
rieties of light are presented to the eye 3 and ‘it has this original constitution, 
without having the actual sensations, which are to arise only im certain cir- 
cumstances that are necéssary for producing them, and» which may never, 
therefore, be states of the mind; if the external organ of vision be imperfect. 
Even the boldest denier of every original distinction of vice.and virtue; must 
till allow that we do at/present look with approbation on certain actions, with 
isapprobation ou other actions,.and that, raving these feelings, we must by 
our original constitution, have been capable of the feelings ; so-that if the 
mere capacity were to imply the existing notions of the actions that are to be: 
approved or disapproved, he. would be obliged, if this objection had any 
weight, to allow, that, on his own principles, we must.equally have innate no- 
tions of right and wrong which we have not, or that we feel certain emotions 
which we yet had no capacity of feeling. But*on an objection; which ap- 
pears*to me so very obviously. futile, it is idle to dwell so long. «4 
We have made, then, tworlimitations. of that universality and absolute uni- 
formity, of moral sentiment, for which some ethical writers have too strongly 
contended:;+—-in the first place,: when the mind is, as it were, completely oc- 
eupied, or hurried away by the violence of extreme passion; and, in» the 
second-place, when the action which we consider is fot the simple intentional. 
production of good as good, or of evil as evil, in certain definite . cireumstan- 
ées, but when the result that has been willed is a mixture of good and evil, 
which it is difficult to discriminate, and in which the good may.oceur to some 
minds more réadily, the evil to other minds ; or in different stages of society, 
or different circumstances of external or internal situation, the. good may be 
more or-less important afd the evil more or less important, so as to-haye a 
igher relative interest than it-otherwise would have possessed. a. 
‘o these two limitations it is necessary to. add a third, that operates very 
powerfully and widely on our-morab estimates,—the influence of the principle: 
of association, We are not to suppose, that because. man is formed with the 
capacity of certain moral emotions, he is, therefore, to be exerhpt from the. ine. 
fluence of every other principle of his.constitution. The influence of associ-~ 
ation, indeed, does not destroy his moral capacity, but it gives it new: objects, 
or at least varies the-objects in“which it is to exercise itself; by suggesting, 
with peculiar vividness, certain accessory. circumstances, which may. vari- 
ously*modify the general sentiment that results from the contemplation of 
particular actions. bey Cie city 
One very extensive form of the influence of association on our moral sen- | ~ 
timents, is that which consists in the-application to particular cases of feelings 
that belong to-a class.. In nature there are no classes. There aré only par- 
ticular actions, more or Jess beneficial:or injurious. But we cannot consider 
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these. particular actions Jong, without discovering in them, as.in any other 
number of objects that'may be considered by us at the same timeycertain re- 
lations of analogy or resemblance of some sort im consequence’ of which we 
class them together, and form for the whole class,one comprehensive name. 
Such are the generic words, -justice, mjustice,- malevolence, benevolence. 
To these generic words, which, if distinguished from the number of separate 
actidns, denoted by them, aré mere wards invented by. onrselves,.we gradu- 
ally, from the influence of association jn the feelings that have. attended the 
particular cases to which the same name has been applied, attach one mixed 
notion, a sort of compound, or modified whole, of the various feelings, which. 
the actions separately would have exeited, more vivid. therefore, than, what 
would have arisen on the contemplation of some of these, actions, less vivid 
than what others mighthave excited. Itis enough that an action is-one ofa 
class ‘which we term wy ust ;—we feel-instantly net the mere. emotion. which 
the action of itself would originally have excited, but we feel also that em 
tion which has been associated with the elass of actions to which .the part 


cular action belongs ; and-though the action may.be-of a.kimd, whieh, if we 


'- . had forried no gerieral arrangement, would have excited but slight emotio 


as'implying’ no very’great injury produced.or intended,-it thus excites a far 
more vivid'feeling, by borrowing, as it, were, from other amalogous and more 
atrocious:actions, that are comprehended under the same genenal,term, the 


feeling which they would-originally have excited. - It is quite evident, forex= 
ample, that, in a civilized ¢ountry, int which property is largely “possessed, 
and complicated invits tenure, ahd as ‘in the various modes in which i#may be 
transferred, the infringement of property must be anvobject of peculiar i 

tariee, and what is “commonly termed: justice, in regard tostybe a virtue of 
egsential value, and injustice a crime against which it is necessary to pre- 
sm many checks, and which is thence regarded as of no slight ‘ 

e-offenee of the transgressor is estimated, in sucha ease, not by the di 
evil which, in avy particular ease, he may intentionally ha¥e oecasioned to 


another individual, but, in- a great degree also,. by the amount of evil which 


would arise*ity.a system of society.constituted as that of the great mations of 
Europe is constituted, if all‘men were to be equally regardless of the righwof 
property in otliers.» When. we read, therefore, of thetendenéy to»theft, dm 
many barbarous islanders of whom. navigators: tell us, and: of the very» little 
shame ‘which they seemed to feel on detection of their petty lareenies, we 
carry along witli us our own ¢lasses of actions, and the emotions to-whi 

own general rules, resulting from our own complicated social Statey have giv- 
en-rise. We forget, that, fo those who consider an action simply aslif*isy the 
guilt of'an action is an object that‘is measured. by the meré amouhpof-eviline 
tentionally produced in the particular case;—and that the theft ——o 
template, is’ not, therefore, in its moral aspect, the same offence that i : 
plated by us. I need not trace out, mother cases, the influence, of-general 
rilés; which you must be-able to trace with sufficient precision for yourselves. 
Such, then, is*orie of the modes in-whieh association operates. ~ But itis 
not dgeneral rules alone that the influence of the associating principle is to 
be traced. It extends in some-degree to all our moral feelmgs. ‘Phere ds 


~ no-education, indeed, which.cari make the pare benevolence of others» hate- 


ful to us, unless by that very feeling of our own. inferiority whieh implies in 
envy itself our reverence, and consequently, our moral approbation of what 
we hate,—no education which cam make pure’ deliberate malice im others an 
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ject of our esteem. But, if there be any circumstances aec nyi 
the benevolence and se, which tend to dhe disparagem ‘the one, 
and the elevation of the influence of association may be. excited 
powerfully, in this way, by fixing our attention more vividly’on these ligt 


accompanying circumstances. ‘The fearlessness which often’ atten 
may*be raised “into an importance beyond itS merit, in savage ages, 

fearlessness“is more important for the security of the ; and in-wh 
er and glory seem to wait on it ; the yielding. gentleness of benevolence’ 
in such circumstances, appear timidity, or, le, ree of softness 
worthy of the perfect man. In like manner, a viee is the vice of 

whom we love;—of a friend, a brother, a parent,—the influence of 


me portion of this very regard im our eoatemplation 
e we have thewvirtue of loving‘our benefactor, or friend, 
eem not to feel, in so lively a manner, the unworthiness of 
is partly lost to our notice, in ‘the general emotion: of ‘our 
we strip away ‘these illusions, or when ‘the vice is pure i 
vhich no circumstance of association ean embellish, it is equally 
«us to look tipon it with esteem, as itis impossible for us 
ay, with loathing from him whose whole existence seems to be d 
0 the happiness of others, and to rejoice, as we ‘look upon him, that 
2 not what he is. ee eves el cone dyg oe eit Ri aes ee 


a. ne tit 4 ; wri +, . ‘ nia e@ } a’, 2b. i% 
“Tte ipsi in vestree ralia mentis€t intus » ‘ wer any 
ae __ Ingisos apices, et scripta volumina mentis i ee ee 
"~~ * © ‘Inspicite, et genitam vobiscwm agnoscite legém. | sain, 
Pree “Quis vitiis adeo stolidey oblectatur apertis, ~~ iene «cit 
ee ee i d agit velivipse pati ? Moraga fallaxy,, ve vo ae 
rapax, furiosum atrox, homicida cruentum * “ 
mye demas efi hachuth gad Mietfingit ates. .** noe 
eo a ae « 


grr é _ Ergoomnes-unwin wita cum lege treati . was 4 ' 
: Venimus, ét fibris geritnus que condita libri.” © 4 
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* I have made these limitations, because it appears to me that much confu, 

on_.the,subject of morals has arisep from inattention to these, and. fr 

too great claims which haye sometimes been made by the assertors. 
what they have termed immutable morality. T e influence of temporary 
ion,—of the complication, of good with evil, and of evil with good,an 
oné mixed result,—and, of general or individual-associations, La Hi 
ese. complex resulis some new elements of remembered pain or,pleasure, 

ce or regard, it,seems tome absurd to attempt to deny. But, admit 

these, indisp: table influences, it seems to me equally.unreasonable’ not.to 
mit the existence of that original susceptibility of moral emotion, which pre- 
des the momentary passion, and outlasts it,—which; in admiring the com- 
plex result of good and evil, admires always some form of good,—and 
is itself the source of the chief delights or sorrows which the associaz 


ions of memory furnish as additional elements ip our, moral estimate. 4... 
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ONS, OF 
MORALITY IMPLANTED, IN EVERY HUMAN HEART, AND NEVER COM 
BAMEEEY, EFFACEDD. sys xh we san eters oe 
* pe ” ® . SOs, or 1 
 Gentvemen, having: traced, in a former Lecture, oat notions of virtue, 
- obligation, merit, to one simple feeling of the mind;—~d feeling of viwd 
proval of the frame of- mind of the agent,—which arisés-on-theeonte 
‘tion of certain actions, and the eapacity of which is as truly essentiab to our 
al constitution, as the eapacity of sensations; memory, réasén, or Of an} 
Stains teetine of which our mind is‘susceptible,—I considered, 
last Lecture, the arguments in opposition to this principle, as an original te 
dency of the mind, drawn from some apparent itregularities of 
nent in different ages, and countries. *- ' eh 
For determining the force of such instances, however, as objecti 
original distinctions of morality, it was necessary.to consider precise’ 
is meant by that general: aecordance of moral Sentiment, which the 
may be considered\as truly exhibitmg. Its only by contending for 
n-the precise truth, that, in many instawees, we furnish ~_— 
the little triumphs, which seem to them like perfect victory. "We give-to the 
truth itself an appearance of doubtfulness, because we have scombined it 
with what is doubtful, or, perhaps, altogether false. © © ~ ' 
In the first place, the language which the assertors of virtue are jn the 
habit of employing, when they speak ofthe eternity’and absélute immutabili- 
© 4y of moral truth, might almost lead to the belief of something sel(-existing 
which could not vary jn any circumstances, nor be'less powerful at any mo* 
nt, than at any other moment. Virtue, however, it is evident, is nothing 
in itselh, but is only a général nanve ‘for cértain“aetion’, Which excite, when 
contemplated by us, eertain emotions. It is a felt relation to certain emo- 
tions, and ‘nothing more, ‘with no othér universality, therefore, than that of 
the minds in’ which, on thé contemplation of the same attions, the _ 
“  @inotions“arise.. ~We"speak always of What our mild is fortiied’to admire 
' haté,—tnot of what it*might have been formed to ee ee 
ne ac immutability, therefore has tegard ‘only to the existin 
n of things under that Diviie Being, who has formed oir social he 
as it is, and who, if thus forming it, may be considered as niarkin& his 
sie of that virtue which we love, and his own disapprobation o 
ee ce has rendered it impossible for us not to view with indien 
ore, Hi of Boch ei 
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ust. : 

ae) is the moderate sense of ‘thé \absolute a of Virtue, for 
which alone we can contend; a sense in ‘which vittue itself "is Supposed to 

' become known to uS as an object of our thotight only, in consequéndce . 
certain émotions which it excites, ahd with’ which it is Go“extensive and com- 

» mensurable; but, even in this moderate sense, it was necessary to make 
ie hee ra of the uniformity of sentiment supposed; since it is abun- | 
evident, that the same actions,—that is to say, the same agents, inthe _ 

#aine -circumstances, willing and producing the same effects,—are not re- | 
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garded by all mankind with feelings precis ame, nor even with feel- 
ings precisely the same by the same individu ah Sbery moment of his life. 
The first limitation which I made relates to the moments, in which the 
mind is completely occupied and absorbed in other feelings,—when, for 
example, it is under the temporary influence of extreme passion, which in- 
eapacitates the mind for perceiving: moral distinctions, as it incapacitates it 
for perceiving distinctions of évery sort.—Virtue, though lost to our pereep- 
‘tion, for a moment, however, is immediately peréeived again with dis 
vision as before, as soon as the agitation subsides :+~It is like the imag 
the sky on the bosom of a‘lake, which’ vanishes, indeed, while the wat 
are rufited, but which re-appears more ‘and more distinctly, a8 every lit 


it 
wave sinks gradually to rest,—till the returning calm shows again in all its 
purity the image of that Heaven, which has never ceased to shiné’on it. ~ 
» The influence of passion then, powerful as it unquestionalily is in obst 
ing those peculiar emotions in which" our moral diseernmment ce 


ited to the short period during which the passion rages. We 
i ble of perceiving moral differences, as we should be, 


ces, of distinguishing the universal truths of geometry ; and 
vases, from the satne law of the mind,—that general law, by which 
wy vivid feeling of any sort lessens in proportion the vividness of any other | 
ing that may co-exist with it, or, in other cases, prevents the rise of feel- 
that are not aceordant with the prevailing emotion, by inducing in more © 
ready suggestion, the feelings that are accordant with it.’ 7 
_ The next hmitation which we made is of more consequence, as being f 
more extensive, and operating, therefore, in some degree, in almost all the 
moral estimates whicli we form. This second limitation relates to cases in 
whieh the result of actions is complicated by amixture of good and evil, at 
in which we may fix upon thé good, when others fix on the evil, and ma 
infer the intention in the agent of producing this good, whicli is a part of 
ethe mixed result, while others may conceive+him to have had in view thé 
partial evil. The same actions; therefore, may be approved and disapprov 
in different ages and countries, from the greater importance attached to the 
good or to the evil of such compound result§, in relation to the general cir- 
cumstances of society, or the influence, perhaps, of en errors, as to 
consequences of advantage or*injury to society of these particular ac+ 
; and, in the same age, and the sarhe country, different individuals may 
fegard the same action with very different moral feelings» {from the higher 
attention paid to certain partial results of it, and the different presumptions 
thence formed ‘as to the benevolefit or injurious intentions of the agent. All 
thisy it is evident, might take place without the slightest mutability of the 
principle of moral sentiments ; because, though the action whichis estimated 
- seem to be the same mi the cases in which it is approved and condemned, 
if is truly adifferent action which is so approved and céndemned ;—a differ- 
ent action in the only sense in which an action has any meaning; as signify- 
ing the agent himself having certain views, and willing, in consequence, cer- 
_ tain effects of supposed benefit or injury. Sm ‘ipa 
A third lithitation, often co-operating with the former, relates to the influ- 
_ gnce of ‘habit and association in general, whether as extending to particular 
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actions the emotidns that have been gradually connécted with the whole ae x 


of actions under which they have been arranged, or as modifying 
ments of individuals by circumstances peculiar to the individuals themselves. 
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It.ic pleasing to doves y are around us; it is pleasing, above all,.to 


love our imr those domestic relations to whom we owe 


’ ? 
our being,.or to Whose society, in the first friendships which we were capa- 
ble of for , before our heart bad ventuyed from the little world of home 
into the great 1 without, we owed the happiness of mapy years, of 


which we have forgotten every, thing but that they were delightful. It is not 
merely pleasing to, love,these first friends; we feel that itas a duty to love 
them ;—that is to say, we feel that,, unless in circumstances of extraordinary’ 
profligacy on their part, if we were ot to love them, we should look upon 
ourselves with morak disapprobation. Tie feeling of this very duty mingles 
in. our. ates of the conduct of those whom we lové; and it is in this, 
way that association inysuch cases operates ;—not by rendering vice imitself 
less an object of disapprobation than before, but by blending with our disap, 
probation of the action that love of the agent, which is, as it were, an oppo- 
site It is the good which is mixed with the bad that,we,love, not the 

bad h is mixed with the good 5, and the primary and paramount love of 

‘good, and hatred of the bad remain, though we may seem, in. €ertain 
- eases, to love the one less or more, or to hate the other Jess-or morey in con- 
sequence of the vivid images which assoeiation,affords to heighten or reduee 
the force of the opposite sentiment,—when the actions-of which we approve 
or disapprove have a resemblance to the actions of those who have loved er 
made us happy ; whose love, therefore,.and the consequent happiness produc- 
ed by them, arise, perhaps, to our mind at the very moment at which the 
ee . . - 
ilar action is contemplated by-us. “— P ee 

These three limitations, then, we must make ;—limitations, the necessity 
of which it would have been natural for us to anticipate, though no. objec- 
tions had been urged to the original differences of actions as objects.of moral 
sentiment. But, making these limitations,—to some one or other, of which 
the apparent anomalies may, | conceive, be referredj—do we not still leave 
unimpaired the great fundamental distinctions of morality itself,—the moral, 
approbation of the producer of unmixed good as good, the moral disap 
ec of him who produces unmixed evil for the sake of evi? W 
moral good and evil mix, thes emotions may indeed be different; but they 

e. di erent, not because the production ef evil is loved as the mere pro- 
onal of evil, and the production of good hated as the. mere production of 
good ;—it is only because the evibis tolerated forthe. good which is love 


and the good, Rep hape in other cases, forgotten or upremarked, in the abhor- 


rence, of the evil which accompanies it. ; hen some country is found, ia 
which the intentional producer of pure unmixed misery is preferred, on that 
very account, to the intentional producer of as much good as an individual 
is capable of producing,—-some country, in which it is reckoned mare meri- 
torious to hate than to love a benefactor, merely for being a benefactor, and, 
to love rather than to hate the betrayer.of ,his friend, merely for being” the 
betrayer of his friend,—then may the distinctions of morality be saidsto be 
s mutable, perhaps, as any other .of the caprices of the .most eapricious 
8 But ‘the denier of moral distinctions knows well, that it is impossie 
ble for him to prove the ofiginal indifference of actions in this way. *He 
nows that the intentional producer of evil, as pure evil, is always hated 
intentional producer of good, as pure good, always Joved ;.and de flatiers 
; that he has succeeded in proving, by am easier way,,that we axe 
indifferent to whet the prejudiced eta moral good and eyil, merely 
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by proving, that we love the good so very 
plation of it, some accompanying evil; and- 
to forget in ‘the contemplation of it, some accompanying go 
One of our mest popular moralists begins his inqu 
natural distinctions of morality, by quoting rom Valeriv 
anecdote of most atrocious profligaey,—which, he sup 
savage, who had been “cut off in his infancy from all saree with his 
species, and cOnsequently, under no possible influence of example, authority, 
education, sympathy, or habit ; and whose feelings, therefore, in hearing such 
a relatidh, if, it were possible for us.to ascertain what the feelin such a 
mind would be, he rene latino ck of the ae Rink e the 
story as he has translated it. ae a 
» ©The father of Caius Pennies ‘obdiiee jdeerlaal ibe Sriadbenievthe 
Oaius 'Fordnius, eomiig ovet to the interests of that party, discovered to the 
officers who «were in pursuit‘of his father’s life, the place where 
cealed fiiraself, and gave them a description by which they mght 
person. | The old mfan, more anxious for the ‘safety, and fo 
SOD, than abeut-the little that might remain of his own life, began imimediate+ 
ly to inquire -of the officers who seized him, whether his.son was welh— 
whether he had dove his duty to the satisfaction of his génerals. < 'Phat'son? 
replied one of; the officers, ‘that son, so dear to thy. affeétions, betrayed thee 
‘to us. ‘By bis information thou art apprehended and diest.’:. The officer, 
with this; struck a-poniard 16 the old man’s heart: and the unhappy parent 
fell, not so-much affected ‘by his fate, a8. by. the means . whiclr he ewed ity? 
—Anetore cedis — ipsa edi misérior.* : 2 aire te 
It is necessary, for the- very supposition Whicl» is sandii that tbereavane 
should uwaderstand, not merely what, is meant by the siniple relations of son 
and father,*and all the consequences: of the treachery of ‘the son, but’ that he 
should ‘inaee also: oe interest which the paternal: and filial relation 
«io the whole interc of good offices from-infancy to manliood, receives 
from this continued intercourse. The author of our mere being is*not alk 
a a father, in sueli circumstances, iss—he is far better known Nand®léived 
as the author of our Happiness in childhood and youth; and the.vene- 
al Ms friend of our nraturer years.» If the savage, Knowing this relation in 
fullest extent, could yet feel ee emotions: of -moral regard and 
“dislikes for the son and for the father, it-would be easier to suppose, that a 
life of total privationvef society had dulled. his: natural susceptibilities of 
emotion, than that he was originally void-of these. But what reason is there 
to imagine, that, with this knowledge, he would not haye the emotions which 
are felt by every human to whom this ‘sfory. is related? It is easy to: 
assert, weg knowing évery lation ofa’ son dnd’a fathér; as well as the con- 
e e action, the savagé would not feel what every other eg 
bathe Teele; RS. is say aie by begging the question np. oi 
of controversy. But where is the proof of the assertion? ° 
verify the supposition by, exact experin ppt, sindgednesor Elen Ask ) 
exempted from every social prejudice, is not to be found, and 
could not be made*to understand the story éven if he were found. ‘Bur, 
though v we cannot have. the perfect i tlipisid te may’ yet have an approxi- ‘ 
“mation to it. Every infant is born aay ba, considered very nearly as» » 
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. 0 THE STINCTIONS OF MORALITY: 
, such a’ savage; and as s the child is capable of knowing the very 
meaning of the | words, without feeling half the force-of the filial relation, he 
shudders at) hs tale, with as lively abherrence, perhaps, as in other years, 
when his sie es and habits, and every thing which js not originally in his 
constitution, may be said to be matured. 


| _ We gan imagine vessels sentvon voyages of benevolence, to diffuse 9 
| world the blessidgs of a pure religion,—we can imagine voyages of this ki 
to diffuse the improvements of our sciences and arts. But what .should we 
think of a voyage, of which the sole object was to teach the world that all 
actions are not, in the moral sense of the term, absolutely indifferent, and 
that those who intentionally do good to the society to which they belong, or 
to any individual of that society, ought to be objects of greater regard than he 
whoselife has been oceupied m plans to injure the society in general,’or at 
least, as many individuals of it as his power could reach ?. Whatshore'is there 
at ysuch a vessel-could arrive,—however barren the soil, and ‘savage the 
i ts,—where. these simple doctrines, whieh it came to diffuse, could 
be regarded as giving any instruction? . The half naked. animal, that has no 
hut in which to shelter himself,—no provision beyond the precarious chase 
of the:day,~—whose language of numeration doesnot extend beyond three or 
four. ‘onthe who knows God only as something which produces thunder and the 
whirlwind,—even this miserable creature, at least as ignorant as he is: help- 
less, would’ turn away fvom his eivilized instrueters with contempt, a8 if he had 
not heard any thing of which he was not equally aware-before. » ‘The vessel 
which carried out these simple primary essential truths of morals. might retera 
as it went. It could not make a single convert, heeause there would not 
have been one who-had any doubts to he removed. Af, indeed, instead of 
teaching these truths, the voyagers had endeavoured to ‘tea¢h. the natives — 
whom they visited.the opposite doctrine, as to the absolute moral indifference — 
of actions, there could then be little doubt:that they might have taught some- 
thing news whatever doubt there might justly be as to the number of 4 
‘converts. . . . iat 4 hj oa 
_ When: Labienus, after-urging to Cato.@ variety of motives, toy 
to-consult the oracle of Ammon, in the neighbourhood of eC. 
little army had_arrived, concludes with urging a motive, whi ‘s 
to have peculiar oa on the mind of that.great man,—that 
ra | make use of the opportunity of inquiring ofa being who eould no 
¥ at it is which constitutes that moral perfection, which-a good man sho: 
have in view for the guidance of his life, = “aid 
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How sublimely does the answer to “solicitation express the “omnipotent 
divinity of virtue! Sa Mb <caadl ' AP ite 
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ey ws r satis,—et nunquam successi crescat honestum 
. cimus,—et hoc nobis altius inseret Ammon 
. tia Heremus cunt eoupetie, & ‘tacente. iti, 
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Nil facimus non sponte Dei ; llis. ee 
Numen eget ; dixitque semel n: us auctor i 

Quicquid scire licet : sterilis nec legit arenas, — 
Ut caneret paucis, mersitque hot pulvere verum.”* ¥ 


‘Cast your eyes,” says Rousseau, “ over all the nations of the world, and 

all the histories of nations. Amid so many inhuman and absurd supetsti- 
—amid that prodigious diversity of manners and characters, you will find 
every where the same principless and distitictions of moral good and evil. 
paganism of the*ancient world produced, indeed, abominable gods, whe 

on earth would have been shunned or punished as monsters, and who offered 
“as a.picture of supreme happiness, only ‘crimes to commit, and passions to 
satiate. But.Vice, armed-with this sacred authority, descended in Vain from 
the eternal abode: She found, in the heart of man, a moral instinct to repel 
het. The continence of Xenocrates,was admired. by those who celebrated 
the debaucheries of Jupiterthe chaste Lucretia adored tlie unchaatay ents 
—the most intrepid Roman sacrificed’ to Fear. He invoked the god who 
dethréned his father, and he died’ without a murmur by ‘the hand off his own. 
most contemptible divinities were served by the greatest men. ‘The 
voice of Nature, stronger than that of the gods, made itself heard, and 
ected, and obeyed on earth, and seemed to banish as it were to the con- 

. t of Heaven, guilt, and the guilty?” = = * sad 
_ There is, indeed, te borrow. Cicero’s noble description, éne true and. ori- 
ginal law, conformable to reason and to nature, diffused over a invariable, 
eterfial, which calls to z fulfilment of duty and to abstinence from injustice, 
and which calls with that irresistible voice, which is felt in ‘all its authority 
“wherever itis heard. This law cannot be abolished or curtailed, nor affec = 


ed in its sanetions by any law of man. A whole senate, a whole people, ta - 
not dispense from its paramount obligation. It requires no commentator _ 
ender it distinetly asxeliginle, pox is it_different at Rome, at A hehs now, a 
) the. ages before and aftet, but in all ages and in all nations, it is and has 
n, and will be one and eVerlasting,—one ‘as that God, its great autho A, 
Igator, who is the common Sovereign of all mankind, is himsel one. 
truly man, as liewields to this divine ipfluence. He capnot resist J 
ing as it were from his. own bosdip, and laying aside the genera 
ngs of humanity—by which very act he must already have inflicted 
self the severest of punishments, even. though he, were to avoid’ whate 
isually accounted punishment. “ Est quidem vera lex, recta ratid, 
edngruens,—diffasa in omnes, constans, sempiterna 3 que vocet ‘ad_ offici 
jubendo, vetando a fraude deterreat ; que tamen neque probos frustra jubet 
 vetat, nec improbos jubendo aut yetando movet, Huic legi, nec abpoggt 
fas est, neque derogari ex hae aliquidlieet, neque tota abrogari potest, Nec 
wero, aut'per senatum aut per populum, solyi hac lege possumus. Neque 
est réndus explahator aut interpres ejus alius. Nec etit aliatex Rome | 
on nis,—alia nunc, alia pommorsed : omnes gentes, et omni tempore, 
una lex et sempiterna, et immortalis continebit ; unusque a mmunis quasi 
imagister, et Imperator a Deus,—Ile legis h oh ntor, scp, 
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gjus invent 
lator’; cui qui non parebit, ipse se fugiet, ac naturam hominis aspernabitur ; 
atque hec ipso luet maximas peenas, ‘etiam si cetera supplicia que putantur 
“4 have already, in a former Lecture, alluded to the strength of the evi- © 
<* | \ HButani Pharialiay Lib, ix. vi 569667, and 5S60Q—B77. * 
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dence, which is borne by the guilty to the truth of those distinctions which 
they have dared to-disregard. If there be any one who has an interest in 
gathering every argument which even sophistry ean suggest, to prove that . 
virtue is nothing, and vice therefore nothing, and who will strive to yield him- | 
self réadily to this consolatory persuasion, it is surely the criminal who ay 
bles beneath a weight of memory which he cannot shake off. Yet evenhe 
who feels the power of virfue only in the torture which it inflicts, doe ‘still 
feel this power, and feels it with at least as strong conyjction of its real ;, as 
those to whom it is every moment diffusing pleasure, and who might be con- 
sidéred perhaps as not.very rigid questioners of an illusion which they felt 
be delightful. The spectral forms of superstition have, indeed, vanished ; 
but there is one spectre which will continue to haunt thie, ‘i as long as 


ject before it that can engage every thought, in the most vane scénes, 
ig the brightest hours of day. What erichanter is thene who can come to 


so many Years in the possession of mean of enjoyment, oe few grains 


of this argument, that the same self-approving complacency, and” the same 
remorse, are felt for actions, which are ears s insignificant in themsel¥és, 


. 


: ivolous rites of superstition. 
There can be no quéstion that self-complacency and remorse aré felt in s 


mere ceremony of devotion may be truly insignificant in itself, itas far 
insignificant” When considered’ as the ‘command of Aim, to whdde x 
¢ we owe every Ming: iphioh we value as great,—-and to disobey whose eom- 


therefore, Tdive the command “may be, never can bea slight of-, 

ci on consider the cerentonial « rite alone, without regard to. Him who 
be ees to have enjomed it, isan error as gross, as ityvould be to read the 

statutes of some great people, and paying no attention to-the legislative pow- 
er which enacted: them, we laugh, perhaps,*at the folly of those whe thought, 
it necessary to conform their cenittuct! to a Jaw, which, was» nothing but a se~ 

_ ries of alphabetic characters on a scrap’of paper or portlet that in a sine 
gle rhoment could be torn to pieces or burnt. 

Why do we smile on reading, in the list of the ial of the hero of.a ce~ 
lebrated philosophic romance, that one of these was ‘a complete digest» of. 
the law of nature, with a review of a ghey that are obsolete,or repealed, 
and of those that areready to be renewéd,and put in force?” We feehthat, 
the laws of nature are laws which no lapse of ages can. nender-obsolete, be- 
cause they are every moment Operating in every heart; and which, for. the: 
same reason, never car be repealed, tilk man shall. have ceas' to bs man. 

After these remarks'on* the general. theory ef the original moral_indiffer-, 
ence of dctions, Which considers all morality as-adventitious without any, 
original tendencies in the mind, that could of themselves lead. it to approverer. 
disapprove$ it may be necessary still ‘to take some notice .of- “that peculiar mons 
dification of the theory, which denies all original obligation of justice, but as-: 
serts the authority, of political enactftent,—not as attaching merely. rewards to, 
certain actions, and punishments to -certam other actions, but as, producing: 
the very sfiotions’ of j just and-unjust, with all the kindred notions imvolved im 

them, and ¢onsequently a right, winch it = be wigan as. well as. 
imprudenee, to”attempt to'violate.. -* 
Of this ‘doetrivie; which is to be traced in some writers’ of antiquity,» but. 
| is better.known as the doctrine’ of* Hobbes, who: stated it wath, alt. the. 
ce whieh his acuteness could give it,—a doctrine to which -he, was led ink 
some ‘measure perhaps by a horror’ef. the civil dissensions of ihe period i in, 
vhich he wrote, and ‘by a wish to lessen the inquisitorial and domureering i ine 
“the » priesthood of that fanatical ago,+by rendening even religion 
ae decision of; the ‘civil power ;+the confutation is surely, 
» A law, if there be* no moral obligation, independent of 
aw, an ae to it, is Only ‘the expression of: the..desire of a aultitude, 
as have power to punish, that is to say, to inflict evil of some, kind’ on, those 


who resist them,—it may -be imprudent, therefore, to resist. them 3. that is to | 
say, imprudent to run the, risk of that preeise quantity of physical, suffering P 


which is threatened ‘but it ean be nothing more. If there be no. essential 
mofality that is independent of Jaw, an action does not acquire any new qua- 
litiés by being thedesire of one thousand persops rather thamof one. There 
may be more danger, indéed, in disobeying one thousand than in disobeying 
one, but*not'more guilt. “Po use Dr. Gadworth’s argument, it must either 
be right to obey the law, and wrong to disobey. it, or indifferent whether we 
obey: it 6r not. -Ifit be morally indifferent whether we obey it or not, the law 
_ Which may:or may, not be dbeyedy with equalvirtue, cannot be a source of vir- 
tue ; andifit bevight to obey ity the verysuppesition that it is right to obey it, 
a ‘mplies a notiow of right and wrong that-is anteeedent to the law, and gives it 
- itsmorahefficacy. But, without reasoning, so :abstraetly, ave there, indeed, 
no différeneés of feeling in the breast-of him.who has violated a law, the, es- 
sential equity of whieh, he feelsy and-of, him whom. the accumulated and ever- 
increasing wrongs',of .a.whole nation war eesieigen to resist. a force, which, 


‘ almost like the standard of liberty herself? Why does the slave, who is led 
‘the field, in which*he is to combat for his chains against wh : id 


ds sg species of guilt which the powerful might, love to exercise, 
: ks éven of the miserable victims... All virtue, in such | 
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however long it may have been established, he feels to be usurp: 
quity ;-who, with the hope of giving freedom to millions, has 

a tyrant, though armed with all the legal terfors, and tkerefo for 
morality and virtue df despotism, that sword, around which other ; 
soon to gather in-hands as firm, and which, in the arm of him fT 


a =, 

lease him and-avenge his wrorzs, feel himself disgrace ob , When 
to obey implicitly whatever the power ray be which he obey ae 
perfection of heroic virtue ? and when he looks on the glorious rebel, \ @ 
conies forward with his fearless band, why is it that he looks not with i indig-. 
nation, but with an awful respect; and that be feels his arm weaker im the 
fight, by the*eomparison of what he morally, i: and of what these ate whom, 
he getvilely opposes | if 

“A sovereign,” it has been truly said, « mnay enactand senting laws + 5 but 
ret cannot cregte or annihilate a smgle virtue.” It night be anusing to. egn- 
sider, not'one sovereign only, but-all the sovereigns of the different nations of 
the ‘earth, endeavouring by law to change a virtue. into awiee,—a vice ipto,a 
virtue. if-an inmperial enactment of a senate of kings were fo.declaxe, that it 
was in future to be a crime fora mother to love her ‘child,—-f6r a child to ve- 
nerate his parent,+if high privileges were to he attached to the most un- 
grateful; and an ‘act of gratitude to a benefactor declared to be a capital 
offence,—would the heart of nian obey this impotent legislation 2 Would re- 
morse and self-approbation vary with the command: of man, ov of any num- 
ber of men? and would he, who, notwithstanding these laws, had obstinately 
persisted fn the “illegality, of loving his parent, or his benefactor, tremble. 
meet his own conscience with the horror whieh the parrieide. feels? 
is; indeed, a power by which * princes decree j justice ; ;” ‘but it is a power 
the mere voice of kings,—a power, which has previously fixed in 
of thése who receive the decree, a love of the very virtue which } 
when kings are most virtuous, ean onlyenforce. And it is well f 
the feeble aathorities of this earth cannot change the sentimen 
with the same facility, as-they cam throw fetters‘on ourhands. “ 
then, iideed, be no hope to the oppressed. The. greater the opp 
stronger motive would there be to make obedience to oppression 2 


soon’ perish from the earth. A single tyrant would be cient nto der 
oy what all the tyrantsy that have ever disgraced: this moral scen 
been incapable of extinguishing,—the remorse which was felt i the ‘bo- 
som of him who could ‘order ‘every thing but vice and virtue,~and the 
scorn, and. the sorrow, and the wrath of wry noble heart, ia the veny ‘con- 
“templation of his guilty power 
Nature has not thrown us upon. the. world wish such feeble printciples as 
these. _ She has given us virtues of which noypower ‘cam 2% and ha’ 


BF in the soul of Him whom more than: fifty nations tied 


5a ll from which the servile obediénée of .all the ect 
could not absolve him. There may*be flatterers to surround sae 
throne, with knees ever ready to bow ow the. very blood with whieh. its steps 


are stained, ‘and with yoices éver ready. to applaud the guilt that has Eas 


already perpetrated, and to praise, even with sort of,prophetic quickness of 
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> cruelties in. prospect which they only anticipate... There 
warriors, to whomit is indifferent whether they.suecour or. 
hether they enslave or free, if they have only drowned in blood, 
ficient promptness, the thousands of human beings: whom they have. 
been « anded to sweep from the: earth. ‘There may be statesmen a 
sl wom the people are nothing, and to whom every thing is dear, |» 
‘ d virtue. These eager emulators of each other’s, baseness, - 
eee in the ears of him on whose vices their own power de- 
petids, that wt the has willed must.be right, because he has willed it—and 
priests still more base, ‘from the very dignity of that station which they dis- 
honour, not content with proclaiming’ that ‘crimes are right, may ak their 
conseeratitig voice and proclaim that they are holy, because, they are the 
deeds of ‘a vicegerent of that Holiness, which is supreme. But the flatte- ; 
ries, which only sound in the ear, or play, perhaps, with feeble comfort 
around the surface ofthe ‘heart, are unable to reach ‘that, deeper-seated 
sense of guilt, which is Within. pty! Me 
In subjectirfg, for the evident good of ‘all, whole multitudes to the sway of 
a few, or of one, Nature then, as we iste seen, has thrown over them a - 
shelter, which power may imdeed violate, bat which it cannot violate with 
impunity ; sipce even when it is free frori every other punishment, it is forced, 
however reluctantly; to become'the punisher of itself. ‘This shelter, under 
which. alone human weakuess is safe, and which does not. give protection 
only but, paapiioes, 3 is the shelter of virtue, the shelter of moral love and: 
hate, of moral pity and indignation, of moral joy ant remorse. Life, indeed, 
nd many ofthe enjoyments which render social life delightful, may at least, 
at part of the surface of the,earth, be at the mercy of a power that 
m to attack or forbear with no restraint’ but the caprice of: its‘own 
Yet, before even thése cam be assailed, there is a ‘Voie which warns: 
ist, anda stil! more awful voice of condérmation, when the-warningy 4 
m disregarded. “For our best enjoyments,+our remembrances’ of» 
r wishes of virtae—we are uot dependent on the mereyy nor: 
aints of power. Nature has provided for them with all her’ 
; theni where no force ean reach. In freedom or-under tyran= 
ow e safe from ag gression ;—becanse, wherever the arm can-find _ 
e cy ip conscience e beyond. ‘The blow whiclr reaches the’ heart 
01 He % heart what, m life, has been Happiness or con= 
dw 2 in nord is a happiness that needs not to be comforted. § 
own felicity is then, truly, in no slight” degree, iasnicn he 
ig ed bs ) ourselves, amidst all the varieties of “abt a i the 


’ "© «Tn ever g vetnmehit, though terrors reign, 
a ne 4 og é feavivnte,.o or fyrant laws restrainy. » 
© owe , of all that humar hearts endure; 
0 titer | ae bat part which laws or kings can cduse or dure | 
"=" “Stil to oufselves, in every place, eri 
ig parte own felicity we make or*find. ‘ 
; ad secret sone which no loud | pe poet annoy, 
Glites. the smooth current of domestic’ joy. 
The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel; > ; 
t *“¢ Luke's i a sig: and Damien’ sbed nie oo. oo 
a ad eae power: but rare] : 
Leave Lois mete Hr conscience allo a es own. © 
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256 ON THE SYSTEM ‘OF MANDEVILLE. = 
*€'So far,” says Cicero, “is virtue from depending on the enactmentof king: 

that itis’ a8 ancient asthe system of nature .itself, or as the great Being by 

#: whom ‘nature was formed.”++“ Vis ad reete facta.vocandi et a peecatis avo-_ 
”  ¢andijnon’ modé' senior est, qaain etas populorum et ecivitatim, sed equalis 
a een diqnie terras tuentis et regentis Deim—Nec si, regnante Tarquinio, | 
, ~ “nulla erat Rome Scripta lex de stupris; ideirco nox contra illam Jegem sem- 
) _ pitefiram; sexfus “Parquinius’ ving, Lucretia attulit. ~ Erat enim ratio profecta 
a rerum fidturay‘et ad ‘recte facienduar impellens et.a delicto avocans, que 

non tum depiqae imeipit lex-esse cum scripta est, sed tum cym orta est 5 orta 
autem simul” est cuntmente @jvina.”* The lawyson-which right and wrong 
depend, did not begin to be law when it was writtems it is older thap the 

agés of nations: and cities, and comtemporary with the very eternity of 
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ON--THE. SYSTEM OF MANDEVILLE; ON THE INFLUENCE OF REASON ON 
OUR, MORAL SENTIMENTS ; ON THE SYSTEMS OF CLARKE AND WAL 
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» GenvLeMes ely the inquiries, which haye last engaged’ us, we? ave 

what that, susceptibility of moral emotion is,.to which we owe our notions 0} 

“(@ virwe-and vice,. in all their relative variety of aspects;—we have seen, 
in. what .sense, it is to. be understood as an original principle of ¢ 

common. nature, and what limitations it is necessary to give to its a 

universality. There is a sophistry, however, the error’ of wh 

cessary - to state,to you, that confounds, in these limitations 

ascot thomacigcs; and supposes that it has shown the whe em 6 
morals..to be,.founded on accidental pr judices, when, in opposition to’ the 
millions of millions. of cases, that chai confirm the truth of an origival 
tendency to certain moral.preferences, it has been. able to exlnbit a few facts 

which it professes to regard “as anomalous. The i, of this objection, I 

endeavoured accordingly to proye to you, by. showing, that the Supposed . 

an omalies arise, not from defect of original moral tendencies, but from the — 

eration of other principles which, are essential parts of,.our mental consti- _ 


‘stution, like our suscepubility of moral emotion’;—whichare not, however, 
- more essential parts 6 "it than, tlfat ‘moral suseeptibiliey itself,—and which, — 
“even in modifying our sentiments of approbation and di obation produce ~ 
_ this effect, not by altering the principle which approves aud disapproves, but — 
~sthe object which we ‘conterbplate when these emotions arise. In the con- 
~elusion of my lecture, I examined the kindred sophistry of those political — 
moralists, who, considering right and. yrong,as.of humait jnstitution, in their — 
igi of every primary distinction of tnorals, found -asort of artificial virtue © 

*  * De Legibus, lib. II. c. ’ i ; in ion— 
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obedience to the civil power; forgetting that their very assertion of the 
“ty of obedience, supposes a_ feeling of duty antecedent to the law itself, 


and that there are principles of equity, according to which even positive laws 
are judged, and, though approved in many. cases, in many cases also con- * 
demned, by the moral voice within the breast, as inconsistent with that fe 
ing of justice which is prior and paramount to the law itself. ~~ 
In some measure akin -. theory of these political moralists, since it * 
ascribes morality, in like manner, to human contrivance, is the system of 
Mandeville,—who considers the general praise of virtue to be a mere arti- 
fice of political skill; and the world consents to praise as virtue in the in- 
dividual, to be a mere imposition on the part of the virtuous man. Human life, 
in short, according to him, is a constant intercourse of hypocrisy with hypo- 
erisy ; in which, by an involuntary self-denial, present enjoyment of some kind 
or other is sacrificed for the pleasure of that praise which society, as cunning 
as the individual self-denier, is ready indeed to give, but gives only in return 
for sacrifices that are made to its advantage. His system, to describe it a 
little more fully, as stated in the inquiry into the origin of moral virtue, pre- 
fixed to his remarks on his own Fable of the Bees, is simply this,—that man, 
like all other animals, is naturally solicitous only of his personal gratification, 
without regard to the happiness or misery of others,—that the great point, 
with the original lawgivers or tamers of these human animals, was to obtain 
from them the sacrifice of individual gratification, for the greater happiness 
of others,—that this sacrifice, however, could not be expected from crea- 
1 at cared only for themselves, unless a full equivalent were offered for 
yment sacrificed,—that as this, at least in the greater number of 
ild not be, found i in objects. of sensual gr atification, or in the means 
sensual gratification which are given in exchange in common 
ases, it was necessary to have recourse to some other appetite of man, 
the natural appetite of man for praise readily presented itself, forthis . © 
id, and that, by flattering him into the belief that he would be count- - 
or the sacrifices which he might make, he was led, accordingly, 
this praise by a fair barter of that, which, though he valued it 
ould not have parted with itbut for some equivalent or greater 
valued less than the praise which he was to acquire,—that the 
s, therefore, to use his strong expression, are “ the political off- 
flattery begot upon pride,’—and that, when we think-that we 
Pip only the indulgence of some frailty, or the expectation 
of ‘some praise.* 
Such is the very licentious system, as to moral virtue, of this sati 
man; whose doctrine, false as it is, as a general view of human natt 
in the world, so many instances which seem to correspond with it, th 
perficial observer, who is little accustomed. to make distinctions, ex 
readily to all mankind, what is true only of a part, and because som 
wish to appear virtuous are hypocrites, conceives, that all virtue is hy DO 
_—in the same way, as such a superficial thinker would have ad 
other error, stated in language as strong, and with images a 
_ vivid. ‘ 
It would be idle to repeat, in particular application to this syster 
Log remarks which I made in my former Lectures, on the early a 
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of moral emotion, as marking an original distinction of actions, that 

‘xcite in us moral approbation, from those which do not excite it, agd which 
excite the opposite feeling of moral disapprobation. J shall not even appeal 
to the conscience of him, who has had the happiness of performing a gene- 
rous aetion, without the slightest regard to the praise of man, which was per- 
laps not an object even of conception at all, and certainly not till the action 
itself was performed. But we may surely ask, in this case, as much as in 
any other: physical hypothesis, by what authority so extensive a generaliza- 
tion is ‘made from so small a number of particular cases? If, indeed, we 
previously take for granted that all virtue is hypocrisy, every case of virtue, 
which we perceive, seeming to us a case of hypocrisy, may be regarded only 
as an illustration of the doctrine, to the universal truth of which we have al- 
ready given our assent. But if we consent to form our general conclusion 
before examination, and then to adapt our particular conclusions to the pre- 
vious general belief, this sort of authority may be found, for the wildest hy- 
pothesis in physics, as much as for that moral hypothesis, the licentiousness of 

- which is founded on the same false logic. We have only to take the hypothesis, 
however wild, for granted ;—and then the facts will be, or will be considered 
to be, illustrative of it. The question is not, whether on the supposition of uni- 
versal hypocrisy, all seeming virtue be imposition, for, in that case there could be 
no doubt; but, whether all virtue be hypocrisy ; and for this, it is surely ne- 
cessary to have some stronger proof, than the mere fact that some men are 
hypocrites; or even the very probable inference, that there is a great deal 
of hypocrisy, (as there is a great deal of virtuous benevolence or self-com- 
mand,) which we are not capable of discovering, and to, which, according] 
we may erroneously have given’ the praise of virtue. ‘The love of 
may be an universal principle ; but it is not more truly universal tha 
feeling of right and wrong, in some one or other of their forms,—an 
two feelings, equally universal, it is as absurd to deny the reality of one, as 
the reality of the other. All actions have not one object. Some are the 
result of a selfish love of praise; some of a generous love of virtue 
to say, of love of those whose happiness virtue can promote. The 
motives of mankind, indeed, in this variety of possible objects, Cannot be 
known, and the paradox of Dr. Mandeville, therefore, has this advantage, that 
itis impossible to say,in any case of virtue, ‘‘ Here ts virtue that has no regard to 
praise,” since he has still the power of answering, that there may be a desire of 
praise, though it is not visible to us. But, to reasoning of this sort there is 
no limit. If we be fond of paradoxes, it is easy to assert that there is.no 
such state as that of health,—and to prove it in exactly the same manner, 
by showing, that many who seem blooming and vigorous are the victims of 
rd malady ; and that it is, therefore, impossible for us, in pointing 
© out any one, to say, there is health in this young and active form ; since the 
“bloom which we admire may be only the covering of a diséase that is soon 
) prey on the very beauty which it seemed, perhaps for the time, to heighten 

ith additional loveliness. If it be easy to make a little system like that of 
eville, which reduces all virtue to the love of praise, it is just as easy 
everse the system, and to make all love of praise a modification of the 
est virtue. We love it, it may be said, merely that we may give delight 


be lavished on us. This theory may be false,—or rather truly is so ; 
* but however false or even absurd, it is as philosophic in every respect as the 
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opposite theory of Mandeville, since, it proceeds, exaetly in the same 
on the exclusive consideration of a certain elementary part of our mi 
nature, and extends universally what is only partially true. Indeed, the faets 
which support it,—if every one were to consult his memory, in the ‘earliest 
years to which he can look back on his-original feelings, are stronger, in sup- 
port of this false generous hypothesis, than of that false ungenerous Lt cl 
sis, to which 1 have opposed it. What delight did the child feel, in his 
little triumphs, when he thought of the pleasure’ which his parents were to 
feel? When his lesson was well learned, and rewarded with its due com- 
mendation, there were. othe ears than those around, which he would hav 
wished to have heard; and if amy little prize was allotted asa aa 
of excellence, the pleasure which he felt on receiving it-was slight, compar- 
ed with the pleasure, with which he afterwards saw it in other hands, and 
looked to other eyes, when he returned to his home. Such, it might be 
said, is the origin of that love of praise which we feel; and its growth, in the 
gress of life, when praise is sought in greater objects, is only the growth 


pro 
of the same generous passion. But I will not dwell longer on fi ny ae 


sis which I have stated as false, and obviously false; though, o sly false 
as it is, it is at least as well founded as that of Mandeville. only object 
is to show you, by this complete reversal of his reasoning, with equal sem- 
blance of probability, that his hypothesis is but ar hypothesis. 

But how comes it in this system, which must account for our own emotions, 
as well as for the emotions of others, that we do approve of certain actions, 
as virtuous, without valuing them for the mere love of praise ; and condemn 
even the love of praise itself, when the good of the world is intentionally sa- 
crificed to it? I will admit, for a moment, to Mandeville, that we are all 
h es—that we know the game of human life, and play our parts in it 
accordingly. In such circumstances, we may indeed assume the appearance 
of virtue ourselves, but how is it, that we feel approbation of others assuming 

_ the same disguise, when we are aware of its nature, and know virtue in all the 
actions which go under that well sounding name, to be only a more or less 
skilful attempt at imposition? The mob, in the gallery, may indeed, wonder 
at all the transntutations in the pantomime ; and the silliest among them may. 
believe that Harlequin has turned the clown into a fruit-stand, and himself 

- into a fruit-woman: but however wide the wonder, or the belief may be, he 

who invented these very changes, or is merely one of the subordinate shifters 
of the scenery, cannot surely be a partaker of the illusion. What juggler ever 
deceived his own eyes? Katerfelto, indeed, is described by Cowper, as, 
*¢ with his hair on end, at his own wonders wondering.” But Katerfelto him- 
self, who “ wondered for his bread,” could not feel much astonishment, even 
when he was fairly. giving the greatest astonishment to others. It 

the same with the moral juggler. He knows the cheat; and he cannot feel 
admiration. If he can truly feel esteem, he feels that love of virtue, and con- 

_ sequently that distinction of aétions, as virtuous or worthy of moral approba- 

tion, which Mandeville denies. He may be a dupe, indeed, in the particu- 

Jar case, but he cannot even be a dupe, without believing, that virtue is some- 

thing nobler than a fraud ; and ifhe believe virtue to be more noble, emus 
have feelings nobler than any which the system of Mandeville allows. In be 
lieving that it is possible for man not to be a hypocrite, he may be.considered 
almost as proving, that he has not, uniformly, been a hypocrite himself. 
~ Even if the belief of a system of this sort, which, as we have seen, has no 
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but that —— derives from the yery common paralogism, of assert- 
the universal truth of a partial conclusion—even if this miserableybelief 
were to have no tendency directly injurious to the morals of those who ad- 
mit it, the mere loss of happiness. which it would occasion, by the constant 


feeling of distrust to which it must give rise, would of itself be li vil. 
To regard even every stranger, on whom our eyes could fall; as e d 
in unremitting plan of deceit,—all deceiving, and all to a certain de- 


deceived, would be to look on society with feelings that would make 


solitude comparatively pleasing; and, if to regard. strangers in this 
izht would be so dreadful, how far more dreadful vou i be, to look, with 


‘same distrust, on those in whom we had been stomed to confide as 
friends—to'see dissimulation in every eye,—in the look of fondness of the 
fren, the wife, the child, the very caress and seeming innocence of infancy 
and to think, that, the softer every tone of» affection was to ovr ear, the 
more profound was the falsehood, which had made it softer, only that it 
rhight'the more surely deceive! It is gratifying to find, that a system, which 
would this dreadful transformation of the whole moral world, is but an 
hypoth a an hypothesis so unwarrantable, because so inconsistent with 
every g of our heart. Yet it is, unfortunately a paradox, which admits 
of much satirical picturing ; and, while few pause sufficiently to discover its 
logical imperfections, it is very possible that some minds may be seduced by 
the mere livély colouring of the pictures to suppose, in spite of all the better 
feelings of which they are conscious, that the representation which is, given 
of human life’is true, because a few characters in human life are truly drawn. 
A rash assent may be given to the seeming penetration which such a view of 
the supposed artifices of morality involves; and after assent is once rashly 
given, the very generosity that might have appeared to confute the system, 
will be regarded only as an exemplification of it. I feel it the more my duty 
thereforeyto warn you against the adoption of a system, sq false to the ex- 
cellence of our moral nature—not because it is false only—though, even from 
the grossness of its theoretic falsehood alone, it is unworthy of a single 
moment’s philosophic assent ; but still more because the adoption of it must 
poison ‘the virtue, and the happiness still more than the virtue, of every mind 
which admits it. There is scarcely any action for which it is not possible to 
invent some unworthy motive. If our system requires the invention of one, 


the invention, we may be sure, will very speedily take place ; and with the — 
loss of that amiable confidence of virttie, which believed and was believed, — 


how much of happiness, too, will be lost; or rather, how little happmess will 
afterwards remain ! . 


A slight extension of thé system of Mandeville, producesthat generalwelf- 


ish"system of morals, which reduces all virtue to the desire of the andividual 


good of the agent. On this it will be necessary to dwell a little more fully, 


not so much for the purpose of exposing the fallacy of the systena itself,— 
important as this exposure is, as for explaining that relation of utility ta virtue, 
of which we so frequently hear, without any very accurate meaning attached 
to the relation. 


In the first place, however, since actions can be estimated as more or less” 
useful, only by that faculty which analyzes and compares, it will be of advan- 


tage to -make some remarks on the influence of reason on our morai senu- 


ments,—and on those. theories which, proceeding beyond this indispuable m- 
fluence, would reduce to mere reason, .as .if it were the great principle of 
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virtue itself, the whole moral phenomena of our a bation of and ¢ 
approbation of evil. ‘ S : re . “sch et 

If all the actions of which man is capable, had terminated in one simple 
result of good or evil, without any mixture of both, orany further consequen- 
cespreas conceive, would have been of no advantage whatever, in deter- 
ie: sentiments; that must, in that case, have arisen immedi 
the consideration of the simple effect, and of the will of producing that 
effect. the intentional production of good, as goodyswe should hy 


proved ave dis intentional production of evil, as evil, we sho 


instantly have dis ed ;—and reason could not, im such circumstance 

have taught us to love the one more, or hate the other less ;—certainly not to 
love what we should otherwise have hated, nor to hate what we should mm 
wise have loved. But actions have not one simple result in most cases. In 
producing enjoyment to some, they may produce misery to others,—either 
by consequences that afe less or more remote, or by their own immediate 
bit compound operation. It is impossible, therefore, to discover instantly, 
or certainly,"in any particular case, the intention of the agent fr e appa- 
rent result; and impossible for ourselves to know, instantly, wh wish to 
perform a particular action, for a particular end, whether it may not produce 
more evil than good,—when the good was our only object,—or more good 
than evil, when our object was the evilonly. Reason, therefore,—that pow- 
er by which we discove? the various relations of things, comes to our aid, and 
pointing out to us all the probable physical consequences of actions, shows us 
the good of what we might have eonceived. to be evil, the evil of what we 
might have conceived to be good, weighing each with each, and calculating 
the preponderance of either. 4t thus influencessour moral feelings indirectly, 
— influences them only by presenting to us hew objects, to be admired or 
hated, and still addresses itself to a principle which admires or hates. Like a 
telescope, or microscope, it shows us what was too distant, or too minute, to 
come within the sphere of our simple vision ;_btit it does not alter the nature of 
vision itself. The best telescope, or the best microscope, could give no aid to 
the blind. They imply the previous power of visual diseernment, or they are 
absolutely useless. ReaSon, in like manner, supposes in us¢a discriminating 
vision of another kind. By pointing out to us innumerable advantages or disad- 
vantages, that flow from an action, it may heighten or reducéour approbation 
of the action, and consequently, our estimate of the virtue of him whom we sup- 
pose to have had this whole amount of good or evil in view, in his intentional 
production of it; but it does this only because we are eapable of feeling 
moral regard for the *intentiorial producer of happiness’ to, others, indepen- 
dently of any analyses which reason may make. If we did not love what is 
for the good of mankind, and love, consequently, those actions which tend to 
the good of mankind, it would be vain for reason to show, that an actiun was 
likely to produce good,.of which we were not aware, or evil, of which we 
were notaware. Itis very different, however, when we consider the mind, 


as previously susceptible of moral emotion. If our emotion of approbation, 


; 
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when we meditate on the propriety of a particular action, depend, in any de- 
gree, on our belief of resulting good; and our disapprobation, in any degree 
on our belief of resulting evil; to show that the good of which we think is 


slight, when compared with the evil which accompanies. or follows it, is, per- 
haps, to change wholly our approbation into disapprobation. We should feel 
m such circumstances, a disapprobation of ourselves, if, with the clearer view 
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quences now presented to us, we were to continue to desire to per- 
rm the very action, to have abstained from which before, would haveexcited 
ourremorse. The utility of reason, then, is sufficiently obvious, even in mora- 
lity ; since, ina world»so complicated as*this, in which various interests are 
continually mingling, and in which the good of one may be the eyil of many ; 
a mere blind obedience to that voice, which would tell us instantly, and with- 
out reflection in every case, to seek the good of any one, as soon as it was in 
er to be instrumental to it, might produce the misery of many nations, 
many ages, in theyelief of a few temporary wauits of a few individuals. 
far the greater portion of political evil, which nations suffer, arises, indeed, 
from this very source,—not so much from the tyranny of power, however 
—— power may too frequently,have been,—as from its erring benevo- 
e, in the far greater number of cases, in which it was exercised with the 
wish of promoting that very good which was delayed, or, perhaps, wholly im- 
peded, by the very means that were chosen to furtHer it. If those rulers, 
who were truly desirous of the happiness of their people, had only known how 
; ost effectually produce that happiness which they vished, there 
estion, that the earth at present would have exhibited appear- 
differents from those which, on the greater part of its surface, 
meet our melancholy view ; that it would then have presented to us ar aspect 
of general freedom and happiness, which not man only, but the great father 
and lover of man might have delighted to behold. Reason, then, though it 
is incapable of giving birth to the action of moral excellence, hes yet impor- 

tant relations to that good which is the direct object of mor «ity. 


Let none, with heedless torigue from truth disjoin ” 
The reign of virtue! Ere the day-spring flowed 
Like sisters link’d in concord’s golden chain, " 
They stgod before the great Eternal Mind, 
Their commen parent: arfd by him were both 
Sent forth among his creatures, hand in hand, 
Inseparably jointed or e’er did Truth 
Find an apt ear to listen to lier lore, 
Which knew not Virtue’s voice: nor, savewhere Truth’s 
Majestic words are heard and understood, 
P oth Virtue deign to inhabit. Go, inquire 
f nature—not among Tartarian rocks, 
Whither the humgry vulture with its prey 
Returns ;—not where the lion’s sullen roar ° 
At noon resounds along the lonely banks 
Of ancient Tigris ;—but her gentler scenes, 
. The dovecot, and the shepherd's fold at morn, 
Consult ;—or by the meadow’s fragrant hedge 
In spring time, when the woodlands first are green, : 
Attend the linnet singing to his mate, 
Couch’d o’er their tender young. To this fond care 
Thou dost not Virtue’s honourable name 
Attribute ;—wherefore, save that not one gleam 
Of truth did e’er discover to themselves 
Their little hearts, or teach them, by the effects 
° Of that parental love, the love itsel 
‘Po judge, and measure its officious deeds? 
But man, whose eyelids truth has fill’d with day, 
Discerns, how skilfully to bounteous ends 
» His own affections move,—with frce aceond \ 
eg their guidance ; yields himself secure 
To Natiire’s proudest impulse ; and converts 
Instinct to duty and to sacred love.* 


, 


° 
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Important, however, as reason is, in pointing out all the possible physical 
consequences of actions, and all the different degrees of probability of these, 
it must not be forgotten, that this is all whieh it truly does,—that our moral 
sentiment itself depends on another principle of our mind—and that, if we 
had not previously been capable of loving the good of others as good, and of 
hating the production of evil as evil, to show us that the happiness of every 
created bemg depended on our choice, would have excited in us as little ea- 
gerness to do what was to be so extensively beneficial, as if we had conceiy- 
ed, that only a single individual was to profit by it, or no individual wh 2 

These remarks will show you the inadequacy of the moral systems, w 
make virtue, in our Reestibelecion of it, a sort of product of reasoning, like 
any other abstract relation, which we are capable of discovering intellec 
ly ;—that of Clarke, for example, which supposes it to consist in the regulation 
of our conduct, according to certain fitnesses which we perceive in things, or 
a peculiar congrutty of certam relations to each other; and that of Wollas- 
ton, which suppeses-vertue to consist in acting according to the truth of things 
in treating Objects according to their real character, and not accordi a 
character or properties which they truly have not—a system which is virtu- 
ally the same as that of Clarke, expressing only more awkwardly what is not 
very simply developed, indeed, even in Dr. Clarke’s speculations. ‘These 
systems, independent, of their general defect, in making inconzruity,—which, 
as mere incongruity, bears no proportion to vice, but is often greatest in the 
most frivolous improprieties,—the measure of vice, assume, it must be re- 
membered, the previots existence of feelings, for which all the congruities of 
which they speak, and the mere power of discovering such congruities, are 
insufficient to account. -'There must be a principle of moral regard, indepen- 
dent of reason, or reason may, in vain, see a thousand fitnesses, and a thousand 
truths; and would be warmed with the same lively emotions of indignation, 
against an inaccurate time-piece, or an error in arithmetical calculation, as 
against the wretch who robbed, by every fraud which could elude the law, 
those who had already dittle of which they could be deprived, that he might 
riot a little more luxuriously, while the helpless, whom he had plundered, 
were starving around him. : 

Fitness, as understood by every one, is obviously a word expressive only 
of relation. It indicates skill indeed, in the artist, whatever the end may be, 
but, considered abstractly from the nature of the end, it is indicative of skill 
only. It is to the good or evil of the end that we look, and that we must 
always look, in estimating the good or evil of the fitness itself ; and ifit be the 
natlire of the end which gives value to the fitness, it is not the fitness, but the 
end to which the fitness is subservient, that must be the true object of moral 
regard. ‘The fitness of virtue for producing serene delight is not, as mere 
fitness, greatér than that of vice for producing disquietude and wretchedness ; 
and we act, therefore, as much according to the mere fitness of things, in be- 
ing vicious as being’ virtuous. If the world had beew adapted for the produc- 
tion of misery, with fitnesses opposite, indeed, in kind, but exactly equal in 
numpef and nicety of adjustment to those which are at present so beautifully 
employed in the production of happiness,—we should still have framed our 
views and our actions according to these fitnesses ; but our moral view of the 
universe and df its Author would have been absolutely reversed. We should 
have seen the fitnesses of things precisely as before, but we should have seen 
them with hatred instead of love. 
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Since every human action, then, in producing any effect whatever, must 
be in conformity with the fitnesses of things, the limitation of virtue to actions 
which are in conformity with these fitnesses, has no meaning, unless we have 
previously distinguished the ends which are morally goed, from the ends 
which are morally evil, and limited the conformity of which we speak, to the 
one of these classes. In this case, however, the theory of fitnesses, it is evi- 
dent, far from accounting for the origin of moral distinetions, praceeds on the 
admission of them ; it presupposes a distinctive love of eertain virtuous ends, 
© by their relation to which all the fitnesses of actions are measured ; aud the sys- 
tem of Dr. Clarke, therefore, if. stripped of its pompous phraseology, and 
translated into common language, is nothing more than the very simple tru- 
ism or tautology, that to act vwrtuously is to actan conformity with virtue. 
From this doctrine of conformity to the fitness of things, the theory of 
Wollaston, in which virtue is represented to consist in the conformity ‘of our 
actions to the true nature of things, scarcely differs, as 1 have said, in any 
r unless as being a little more. circuitous and complicated. The truth, 
fis Wolo speaks, is only virtue under another name ; and if we had 
previous notions of moral good and evil,—no love of the happiness of others 
more than of their misery, it would be absolutely impossible to determine 
whether virtue or vice were truth.or falsehood, even in the sense in which he 
uses these terms. df, indeed, we previously take for granted, shat it is the 
nature,—the true nature of the parent, to be loved by the child, of the child 
to love the parent, we cannot then, it will be allowed, have any hesitation in 
admitting, that the child, in performing offices of tenderness to the parent, 
treats the parent according tohis true nature ; and that, if he were to treat 
him unkindly, he would treat him not according to his true nature, but as if 
he were a foe, to, whose true nature such usage would be accordant. In 
taking for granted this very nature, however,—the agreement or disagree- 
ment with which, we have chosen to denominate truth or falsebood,—is it not” 
evident that we have taken for granted all those duties which are strangely said 
to depend on the perception of an agreement, that cannot even be conceived 
by us, till the duties themselves, as constituting the real nature or truth of oyr 
various relations, in the actions which are said to agree with it, have been pre- 
viously supposed? If there were no previous belief of the different moral 
rélations of foes and friends; but all were regarded by us as indifferent, how 
could any species of conduct which was true with respect to the one, be 
false with respect to the other? Itis false, indeed, to nature, but it is false 
to nature ofly, because jt is false to that virtwe which, before we thought. of 
truth or falsehood, distinguished, with the clear perception ‘of different nioral 
duties, our benefactor from our insidious enemy. ov: 
The work of Mr. Wollaston, which with all its pedantry of ostentatious 
erudition, and the manifest absurdity of its leading principle, has many pro- 
found reflections and acute remarks, which render it valuable on its own ac- 
count, appears to me, however, I must confess, more vahuable for the light 
which it indirectly throws on the nature of the prejudices that pervert our 
judgment, than for the truths which it contains in itself. If 1 were desirous 
of convincing any one of the influence of asystem in producing, in the mind 
of its author, a ready acquiescence in errors the most absurd, and in expla- 
nations far more necessary to be explained than the very difficulties which 
they professed to remove or illustrate, 1 know no work which I could put 
into his hands, better suited for this purpose, than “ The Religion of Nature 
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Delineated.” Who, but the eushonal such a system, could believe for a mo- 
ment, that parricide is a crime, only for the same reason which would make 
it a crime for any one, (and’ if the great principle of the system be just, a 
crime exactly of the same amount,) to walk across a room on his hands and 
feet, because he would then be guilty of the practical untruth of using his 
hands, not as if they were hands, but as if they, ware feet,—as, in .parricide, 
he would be guilty of the practical untruth of treating @ parent, as if he were 
not a parent, but a robber or a murderer? Ewen without considering guilt 
so atrocious, is common cruelty, in any of its forms, made. hateful to us as it 
should be, or even hateful] in the slightest degree of moral disgust, by being 
represented only as the half ludicrous falsehood of ‘aflirming practically, thata 
man is not a man capable of feeling, but an insensible post; and is it only 
for a similar falsehood, in this tacit propositiony which we are supposed by 
our negligence.to affirm, that we should reproach ourselves, if we had left 
any one to perish, whom a slight effort on our part. would have saved from 
destruction? ‘‘ Should I find a man grievously, hurt by’ some accident,” 
Wollaston, “ fallen down, alone, and without present help, like, to pe 
or see his house on fire, nobody being near, to help or call out ;—int 
tremity, if I donot give him my assistance inmedjately, I do not do it at all; 
—and by this refusing to do it according to my ability, I deny his case to 
what it is; human nature to be whatit is; and even those desires and ex- 
pectations which I am conscious to myself 1 should have under the like mis- 
fortune, to be what they are.”* Thése strarige denials we certainly do not 
-make ; all which we tacitly declare is, on the contrary, a truth, and a truth 
of the most unquestionable kind. We affirm ourselves to be what we are, . 
indifferent to the miseries of others 3 and if to affirm a truth by our actions be 
all which constitytes virtue, we act as virtyotsly if this tacit declaration of 
our insensibility, as if we had flown instantly to the aid of the sufferer, with 
the most compassionate declaration of our feeling ; or yather, if, wish the 
same indifference at heart, we had stooped our body, or stretched out our 
hand to relieve him, our very attempt to give tthe slightest’relief, according 
to the theory of moral falsehood, svould have been only a crime additional. 
Reason then, as distinguishing the conformity oF unconformity of actions. 
with the fitnesses of things, or the ‘moral truth or. falsehood of actions, is not 
the principle from which - we derive eur moral sentiments. ‘These very sen- 
timents, on the contrary, are necessary, before we can feel that moral fitness 
or moral truth, according to which we are said to estimate aetions, as right 
or wrong. All actions, virtuous and vieious, have a tendency or fitness of 
one sort or other ; and every action, which the benevolent and malevolent 
perform with a view to a certain end, may alike have a fitmess for producing 
that end. There is not an aetion then, which may not ben conformity with 
the fitnesses of things; and-if the feelings of exclusive approbation and 
_ disapprobation that constitute our moral, emotions be -not presupposed, in 
spite of the thousand fitnesses, which reason may have shown us, all actions 
_ must be morally mdiffereat. ‘They are not thus indifferent, because the 
_ ends to which reason shows certain actions to be most suitable, are ends 
which we have previously felt to be worthy of our moral ehoiee; and we 
_ are virtuous in conforming our actions to these ends, not because our actions 
oe a peer relation to the end, as the wheels. and pullies of a machine 
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have to the motion whiclr is to result from them because the desire of 
producing this very end has a relation, which has been previously felt, to our 
moral emotion. ‘The moral truth, in like manner, which reason is said to 
show us, consists, in the agreement of our actions with a certain frame of 
mind which nature has previously* distinguished to us as virtuous; without 
which previous distinction, the actions of the most ferocious tyrant, and of 
the most generous and mtrepid patrioty would be equally true,+as-alike indi- 
cative of the real nature of the Oppressor of a nation, and of the assertor and 
guardian of its rights. ‘ 

The fitness and the truth then, im every case, presuppose virtue as an ob- 
ject of moral sentiment, and donot constitute or evolve it. 

The moral use of reason; in influencing our approbation end disapproba- 
tion, is, as 1 before remarked, to poiut out to us the remote good, which we 
do not perceive, or the ‘elemenfs of mixed good and evil, which al t for 
the analytic power of reason, we should be incapable of distinguishing with 


eat in the immediate compound result. If the mere discovery of 
is 


utility, however, is sufficient to affect our approbation, utility must, it 

nt, have a certain relation to virtue. Uvtihty, it is said, is the mea- 

sure of virtue. Let us consider what meaping is to bé attached to this 
phrase. UBL a mies . : 
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LECTURE LXXVII. 


‘ON HUME’S SYSTEM, THAT, UTILITY IS THE CONSTITUENT OR MEA- 
‘ bau « « SURE OF VIRTUE. 


In my fast Lecture, gentlemen, I examined, at as great a length, as a 
doé¢trine so false in its principles requires, the system of Drs Mandeville with 
respect to virtue,—a systeny in which thé actions that commonly go under 
that’ honourable name, are represented as¥in @very instance, where any 
seeming sacrifice is made te the happiness of another, the result of a caleu- — 
lating vanity, that, m its love of praise, consents to barter, fér a suitable © 
equivalent of commendation, the means of enjoyment which it would not — 
give without a due.équivalent, but which it values less than the applause that _ 
is to be offéred in* purchase .of them. The pretender to generosity, who is — 
d speculator in this. species of traffic, is of course.a hypocrite by the very 
quality of ‘the ntorai ware in Which he jobs; and the applauders-of the 6s- 
tensible generosity, who are asittle eapable of unpaid admiration, as he of 
gratuitous bounty, are hypocrites: of equal skill, in the supposed universal 
cheat of social life. All are impostors, or all are dupes ;+-or rather, all 
are at once impostors and dupes, dupes easily dectived by impostors whom 
it is easy to deceiwe. On asystem, of which, I may safely take for granted, — 
that every one of. yourhas im the delightful remembranees of hissown breast 
innumerable corfutations, I should not have thought it,netessary to dwell, if 
there had been less peril in’ the adoption of it to happines$ and virtue. As 
a philosophic systemit is scancely worthy of discussion. It is an evident 
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example of am error is very common in hypothetical systems,—the 
error of supposing, notwithstanding the most striking seeming contrarieties, 
that what is true ef a few cases out of many is, therefore, necessarily true 
ll. Some men are hypoerites, therefore all men are hypocrites :—it is 
not absolutely impossible, that he whom the world honours as virtuous for a 
life, which, from youth to old age, has had the uniform semblance of regard 
for the happiness of others, may have no virtue whatever at heart, therefore, 
it may be affirmed, with cértainty, that he has no virtue whatever ; such are 
the two’ propositions, which, though not expressed in these precise terms, 
constitute truly the whole logic of Mandeville. ‘They are the very essence 
of his system; and unless we admit them as logically just, we must reject 
his system as logically false. - But it is in his rhetoric that he trusts far more 
than in his defective logic ;—and, if he have given us a few lively picturings of 
hyp y, he flatters himself that we shall not pause to inquire, whether 
pictures so lively, are representations of a few only, or of all mankind. 
What should we think of a moval theorist, who, after painting rise 


debauch in the midnight profligacy of the lewest alehouse, or th er 
drunkenness and riot of a fair or an election, should seriously exhibit to us 
those pictures as evidence of an universal conclusion, that all men are drunk- 
ards? We might admire the verbal! painting, indeed, as we admire the 
pictures of “Hogarth; but we should admire as little the soundness’of the 
philosophy, as we should have admired the aceuracy of one of Hogarth’s 
pictures, if he had exhibited to us the interior of a brothel, as a represen- 
tation of domestic life,—a faithful sketch of one of those virtuous and smil¢ 
ing groups, that around a virtuous and delighted father at his own parlour 
fire, seem to enclose him, as it were, within a circle of happiness! It is ° 
certainly not more absurd, to argue, that, because some men are drunkards, 
all men are drunkards, than to contend that all men are, in every action of 
their life, indifferent to the happimess of every .other being, because,sogi 
may be hypocrites im affecting to regard any happiness but their own; and 
he who, in adoping this theory, can seriously believe that there is not.a single 
parent, or wife, or child, who has any other view than the selfish’one of ac- 
quiring praise, in any one office, of seeming kmdness to those whom they 
would wish us to regard as dear to them,—may certainly believe with equal 
reason, and admire as ‘ingenious and just, the wildest absufdity which 
the wildest: propounder of absurdities can offer to his assent and admira-. 
This system, by a little extension to all the sources of selfish enjoyment, 
and by a little purification of the selfishness, as the enjoyment is «rendered 
less prominently selfish by being more remote and more connected by many 
direct or indirect ties with the happiness of others, assumes the form of the 
more general theory of selfish morals, in which the most refined virtue is re- 
presented only as disguised self-love ; though the veil, which is thin in itself 
so as often to afford no disguise to the passion which glows through it, is 
sometimes thickened in so many folds, that it is scarcely possible to guess 
_ what features of ugliness or beauty are-beneath. Before considering, how- 
ever, this finer system of moral selfishness, which is founded on views of 
remote personal advantage, and therefore, in a great measure on the skill 
that detects those’ elements of distant good, I conceived that we might 
derive’some aid to our inquiry, by considering first the relations which 
_ reason, the great analyzer and detector of those elements of distant good, 
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bears to morality ; and consequently, as iy th st place, those systems 
which would ‘teduce all our moral feelings to i tual discoveries made 


by that power, which is supposed, in these systems, to determine thes 
nature of vice ‘and virtue, in the same way as it extracts roots, onal 
angles, and determines ° specific gravities or atienitin or qu ntities of mo- 
tion. 

. We consider, then, two celebrated systems of this sort, that found marali- 
ty on reason ; one which supposes virtue to consi$t in the aecommodation of 
our actions to the fitnesses of things,—and another which supposes it te consist 
in actions that are conformable te truth. In both eases I showed you, 
that the: systems, far from accounting for our moral feelings, or showing 
them to be the result of a process of ratiocination, proceed on the suscepti- 
bility of these feelings, as an essential part of our mental constitu inde- 
pendent of every thing that can be resolved into reasoning. ime wer 
not formed to love previously the happiness of others, and to have a moral 
approbation of the wish of producing happiness, in vain would reason tell us, 
aft cing a thousand consequences, that an action will be more generally 
beneficial, than, but for this analytic investigation, we should have supposed. 
If we were not formed to love certain ends of moral good rather than certain 
other he moral evil, the mere fitnesses, or means of producing these 
ends, e as indifferent-to us, as that indifferent good or evik which they 
tend to produce. If we have formed no previous maral conception of cer- 
tain duties, as forming that truth of character, to which vice is said to be 
false, there will be as little falsehood—and, thexefore, if viee be only a want 
of conformity to truth, as little vice—in the most cruel and unrelenting ma+ 

5 lignity, asin the Most generous benevolence. In every case, in which we 
oof suppose reason to be thus mor ally exercised, we must, as I said, presuppose 
, ertain feelings of love and approbation, that constitute all which. is truly 

ey" our sentiments of. actions ;—or the discovery of mere consequen- 
ces of general good, mere fitnesses, mere truths, will be as powerless to 
affect us with moral regard, as a new combination of, wheels and pullies, or 
a new solution of a geometric problem. - 

But, though the diseovery of certain fitnessés’ or congruities, such as these 
of which Clarke speaks,—or of a certain conformity to truth, such as that of 
which Wollaston speaks,—or of the beneficial and injurious consequences 
of certain actions, considered as a mere series of consequences, discovera- 
ble by the understanding, like any other series of physical effects,—may not 
be capable of giving birth to moral feeling, without some peculiar and pre- 
vious susceptibility in the mind of being so affected;—may they not at least 
indirectly give birth to it, by presenting to this original susceptibility of moral 
emotion, its peculiar objects’ Whatever may be the-principle that developes 
it, does not the approving sentiment arise, on the contemplation of jactions 
that are in their tendency beneficial to individuals,sand thus to soeiety: in 

‘ general,,.and only on the: contemplation of actions that are thus beneficial ? 
Is not utility, therefore, since it»appears to be essential im some greater or — 
less degree, to the whole class of actions that are termed virtuous,—the con- — 
stituent or the measure of virtue itself? . 

The doctrine of. the utility of actions, as that whi constitutes ren vir- 
tuous, has been delivered, with all the force of which the doctrine seems 
capable, by the genius of Mr. Hume, who has formed it into an elaborate — 
system of morals.’ It has ever since entered largely into the vague specula- 
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uons on the principl irtue, in which minds, that are rather fond of 
theorizing than. capable of it, art apt to indulge ;—and we seldom hear, in 


familjar discussion, any allusion to the principle or principles of moral senti- 

without some loose reference to this relation, which that moral senti- 

ment is rer to bear to the utility of the actions approved. That it 
yr 


does bear a in relation to it is ynquestionable,—though a relation which 
i always very distinctly conceived by those who are in the frequent habit 
of speaking of it. It will be the more important, then, to endeavour fo separate 
what is»true in the common language on the subject, from the error which 
frequently accompanies it. ‘ 

Se coae, as the very name implies, is always a wish of good to others; 
and every benevolent action, therefore, must be mtended to be of advantage 
to somebody. Butif, by the measure of virtue,—when ‘utility is said to be 
the ent or measure of the actions that are denominated virtuous,— 
be meant that to which the virtue is an exact proportiow,—increasing always 
as the mere physical advantage increases, and decreasing always as the mere 
physical advantage decreases,—and if it be said, that such actions only, are 
felt to be meritorious, in which the agent is supposed to have willed directly 
that which appeared to him, at the moment of his willing it most useful, and 
to have willed it with moral approbation for this reason only, bec it ap- 
peared to him most usefu!,—utility, in this general sense, is so Plein be- 
ing the measure of yirtue, that there is, comparatively, but a very small 
number of virtuous actions to which the measure can be appliedy and very 
few, indeed, in which the, proportion will be found to hold with exactness. 

That virtuous actions do all tend, in some greater or less degree, to the 
advantage of the world, is, indeed, a fact, with respect to which there can 
be no doubt. The important question, however, is, whether the specific, 
amount of utility be that which we have in view, and which alone we h 
in view, in the approbation which we give to certain actions ;—sincé et 
probation is the direct feeling of virtue itself, without which, as intervening, 
it will be allowed, that.even the most useful action could not be counted by us 
virtuous ;—whether we love the generosity of our benefactor, with an emotion 
exactly the same in kind, however different it may be in degree, as that with 
which we love the bank-bill, or the estate which he may have given us ;— 
in short, to use Dr. Smith’s strong language, whether, “ we have no other 
reason: for praising a man, than that for which we commend a chest of 
drawers.” ) " 

It may be necessary, in this discussion, to remind you once more, that 
virtue is nothing in itself, any more than our other general terms, which we 
have invented to express a number of particulars comprehended in them; 
that what is true of virtue, then, must be true of all the particular actions to 
which we give that natne ; and that all which we have to consider, in the 
present argument, is, not the vague general term, but some particular action, 
_ that is to say some particular agent, in certain circumstances, willing a certain 
_ effect ; since the feeling which rises in the mind on the contemplation, of this 
_ particular action, is that which leads us to class it with other actions that may 
_ have excited a similar vivid sentiment, and to employ for the whole the com- 

mon term virtue. ‘The question then is, whether it be necessary to the rise 
_ of.this vivid sentiment—the moral emotion of approbation or disapproba- 
_ tion—that we should have in immediate contemolation, as the sole object of 
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the emotion, the utility or inutility of the action; a ether the emotion it- 
self be always exactly proportioned by us to the quantity of usefulness which 
we may have found, by a sort of intellectual calculation or measurement, i 
the action itself, or in the principle of the action. It is the vivid feeling 
moral approbation alone, which leads us to distinguish actions as virtuous or 
vigious ; and the supposed measure or standard of virtue, therdfire, must re- 
late to thiswivid feeling im all its degrees, or it cannot have any relation to 
virtue, that, in all its degrees, is marked by that vivid feeling only. 

If the utility of actions be their moral standard, then, it must be present to 
the contemplation of the agent himself, when he morally prefers one mode of 
conduct to another ; and to the contemplation of others, when they morally 
approve or disapprove of his action. si 

In every moral action that can be*estimated by us, these two sets of feel- 
ings may be taken into account; the-feelings of the agent when he ted 
and willed the action ; and the feelings of the spectator, or of him who calmly 
contemplates the action at any distance of space or tinfe. Let us consider, 
then, in the first place, si agent himself. The agent, indeed, may be under the 
influence of passions, from which the spectator is free, and may thus have his 
moral discernment less clear, so as to be hurried, perhaps into actions, which, 
witly b oral vision, he would have shunned. But the principle of ap- 
probation itself is not essentially different in his mind, when the action whiehe 
he contemplates is one which he meditatés himself, and when he contem- 
plates the action of another already performed : and if it he not according to 
any measurement of exact utility that the approbation and consequent moral 
will or resolution of the most virtuous agent is formed, it must be allowed to 
be a powerful presumption at least, or more’ than a mere presumption, that 


wy” the approbation of the spectatof, arising from the same principle, is not the re- 


sult of such a méasurement of the good that is to be added, by that particu- 
l on, to the general good of the world, or of the general utility of the 
principle from which it flows. With respect to the views of the agent, how- 
ever, there seems to be little ground for dispute. His views, even when he 
seems to ourselves most commendable, but rarely extend to such general in- 
terests. ‘The exact scale of utility of an action, in short, or of the principle 
of the action, is not present to his mind as the standard by which he regu- 
lates his conduct. Does the mother, when she hangs sleepless, night ine 
night. over the cradle of her sick infant, think, even for a single moment, that 
it is for the good of the society of mankind, that she should labour to pre- 
serve that little being whichis so dear to her for itself, and the abandonment 
of which, though no other being in the universe were to be affected by it, 
would seem to her a crime of scarcely conceivable atrocity ;—and are we to 
refuse to her patience and tenderness, and watchfulness of regard, the name 
of virtue, because she has thought only of some little comfort that might pos- 
sibly flow to the individual ; and has not measured her own personal sacrifi- 
ces with that general good, to which they should have beén exactly adapted, nor 
estimated the general advantage of maternal love, asa principle of conduct which 
operates, and is continually to operate, in all the families of mankind ? When 
we enter some wretched hovel, and see that wretchedness, which is so much 
more dreadful to the eye of him who beholds it, than to the ear of him whe 
is told in his splendid apartment, that there is misery upon the earth,—and 
who thinks that in pitying it, with the very idleness of -pity, he has felt as a 
good man should feel ; when we look through the darkness, to which there 
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is no sunshine,.on some corner, darker still—where the’father of those who 
have strength only to hang over him and weep, is giving to them his last bless- 
ing, which is all that remains.to him to give ; do werfeel, on looking at this 
mixture of death and sickness, and despair, and want, ia dreadful assemblage, 
—that it would be well for the world if a litle relief were given to miseries 
so hopeless; or that compassion, as a principle of conduct, is of the hitwen 
usefulness, where there are so many sufferers en the earth who may be ob- 
jects of compassion ? Of the principle of the agtion in its relation to general 
utility, we never think. We hasten to do, what it is in-our pewer to do,; and 
we have already obtained looksof as much gratitude, as could be felt in a 
moment of such affliction, long before we have. thought ,of any thing more 
than what was before our very eyes. In all the small courtesies of society, 
as well as in these higher duties, we act, not from,any estimate of the princi- 
ple of courtesy as a general principle, but ftom the temporary views of indi- 
vidual gratifications to those who mingle with us, and we act well. The 
amount of general good, which a philosopher might estimate, or attempt to 
estimate, by considering the relation of these particular actions to the advan- 
tage of the community, never occurs as an object of contemplation to the mul- 
titude of mankind; when they approve or disapprove, with feelings at least as 
vivid, as those of him who measures every action by its remotest nen 
ces. It occurs but seldom even to philosophers themselves, who oy eerive, 
indeed, an additional enjoyment from tracing that relation, and an additional 
reason to adore the goodness of Him who has established it ; but who in the 
common transactions of life, act from the same immediate feelings of approv- 
ableness,—the same immediate impulses of virtuous emotion, as those to whom 
ethical and political generalizations are absolutely unknown. ‘The imme- 
diate virtuous impulse is the mere feelifig of rapid approbation, that becomes 
still more rapidly, choice or determination ; a feeling, which has relation only 
to the particular case,—and which, far from pausing for any extensive yew 
and measurement of remote consequences of utility, has arisen in the instant, 
or almost in the very instant in which the action was conceived. 
_ Butthe feelings of the agent himself, whom alone we have yet considered, 
it may, perhaps, be said, furnish no decisive confutation of the supposed mo- 
ral measurement of the wirtue of actions, by the feeling of their precise de- 
grees of general utility ; they may afford a presumption, but nothing more ; 
and it is in the calm contemplation of the indifferent speetator, or reader, or 
hearer of an action only, that we are to look for the grounds of a just moral 
estimate of the virtue or vice, which the action itself involves. 

The exclusion of the feelings of the agent himself, in the moral estimate of 
the propriety or impropriety of the actions, whiel circumstances call’on him 
to perform, and on account of which he isto be ranked with the virtuous or 
the guilty,—may seem a very bold use of the:privilege of unlimited.supposi- 
tion, which a theorist assumes. Let the assumption, however, be admitted. 
Let the feelings of the agent be left wholly outof account, and let us think 
only of the feelings of him who contemplates the actions of another. Is the 
approbation of virtue, in this case, the feelings of mere utility,—our indigna- 
tion, disgust, abhorrence of vice, in its aspects of greatest atrocity, a feeling 
_ of nothing more than of the uselessness, or physical incumbrance and detri- 
ment to society, of that profitless thing which we call a tyrant or a parricide ? 
The doctrine of utility, as the felt essence of virtue, is, in this case, as little in 
_ agreement with the moral facts which it would explain, as in the case of the 
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feelings of the agent himself,~~as little accordant with them as any false hy- 
pothesis in mere physics, with the stubbornly resisting physical facts, which 
it would vainly endeavour to reconcile, or, at least, to force together. 

the approbation which we give to virtue, be only the emotion excited in 
ws bythe eomerplton of what is useful to mankind, it’ is very evident that 
such utility is to be found, not in the actiofis only of voluntary agents, and in 
the general principles of conduct from which the particular actions flow, but 
in inanimate ‘matter also; and, indeed, on earth at least, it is only by the in- 
tervention of matter, that one mind’can indirectly be of -any utility 
to any other mind. Leet us imagine, then, not a mere chest of drawers 
usy—for that may be counted of too trifling convenience, but the r 
machiné which the art of man has been able to devise,—a loom, for exam- 
ple, a ship, a printing-press; instruments which have certainly contributed to 
the happiness of the world a far greater amount of good, than any moral ac- 
tion of any generous benefactor, whose voluntary production of a little limited 
good, perhapseto a single individual only,—may yet have excited in us the 
liveliest emotions of'a regard that is almost veneration, or more than mere 
veneration. When we think of any one of these noble instruments, as placed 
before our eyes, or when any one of them is actually before our* eyes, and 
when ce all the contrivances of its parts, and think of ‘the good whieh 
has for many ages resulted, and will still continue to result from*the whole ; 
does it seem to us possible, that any one should assert,—or almost that any 
one should imagine for a moment,—the sameness in kind of the intellectual 
admiration, if 1 nfay so express it, which we feel in such» a ease, with the 
moral admiration that is excited in us by the patriot or. the martyr ; or even 
by the humblest of those, who in their little sphere of private life, in the ordi- 
nary circumstances of peacefal sociefy, exert for the good of the few who 
are around them, an.energy of active benevolence, as powerful as that, which 
in amore elevated station, and in a tumultuous age, ennobles the leader and 
the sufferer in the cause of nations and of the world? Onur admiration of a 
steam-engine,—our admiration of anvheroic sacrifice of personal comfort, or 
of life itself—are feelings that can scarely be said to have any greater resem- 
blance, than the-brightness of scarlet and the shrillness of a trumpet; and the 
blind man who asserted the similarity of these two sensations, was, I cannot 
but think, (if our consciousness is to decide on the comparative merit of the 
theories,) at least as sound a theorist, as he who would convince us of the 
similarity of the two emotions. Indeed if we were to strive to conceive all 
the possibilities of extravagant assertion, it would not be easy to imagine one, — 
Jess warranted by fact, than that which would affirm, that we love a benefac- 
tor exaétly witly the same feelings as those, with which we regard a house or © 
a loaf of bread ; or, at least, that there is no difference, but as one or the 

other may have been, in degree, more or less useful to us, or to the world 
in general. fe gta , ; ; 
If, indeed, mere matter could by the most beautiful subseryiency to ‘uf 
happiness, become a reasonable object of moral admiration, by what means — 
have we been able to escape an universal idolatry? How: is it that we are 
not, at this moment, all adorers of that earth on which we dwell, or of that 
great luminary which renders our earth, not habitable merely, but delightful? 
ancient worshippers of the universe, at least, supposed it to be animated ~ 

with a soul. It was the soul of the world which they adored. 'The savage, 
who trembles «at the thunder, and bends before the whirlwind that knee*which 
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doés not bow to man, believes that there is some being greater"bbn man, who 
presides over thé awful darkness. But, according to the system of utility, 
the belief of a soul of the world, or of a ruler of the lightning and the storm, 
which even the savage feels necessary, befo¥e he deign to worshi er- 
for our more philosophic veneration The earth, whether animated 
or inanimate, is alike that which supports and feeds us: _The sun, whether 
animated or inanimate, is alike to usthe source of warmth and light, and of all 
at infinity of blessings, which thése simple words involve. ‘The earth and 
un, then, if mere utility’ were’ to be considered as virtue,—the sole stan- 
1 on the coritemplation of which certain moral emotions arise, and by which : 
measure their vividness,—are the most virtuous beings that come beneath 
rview; and love, respect, veneration, sueh as we give to the virtues of the 
most virtuous human beings, are far too slight an offering of the heart, to 


utilities So transcendent, 


It is evidently, then, not mere utility which constitutes the’ essence of vir- 
tue, or v constitutes the méasure of virtue ; since we feel, for the most 


useful inanimate objects,—even wien theit usefulhess is to continue as long 
as the whole race of beings, that from age to age are to be capable of profi- . © 
ing by them,——no efotions of the kind which we feel, when we consider the 
voluntary actions of those who are capable of knowing .and vig ood 
which ee Sara A benevolent man,,and ‘a steam-engirie, may both be ~~ 
instrumental to the happiness of society ;.and the quantity of happmess pro- 
duced by the unconscious, machine may. be greater, ‘perhaps, than that pro- 
ducetl by, the living agent; -but there is no imaginaty mmerease or diminution 
of the utility of the one and.of the otlier, that cafi make the feelings with 
mi “oy view them.shadow into each other,.or correspond im any point of 
scale. * dy een on 

* Though if is impossible for the theorist, not to feel the irresistible force 

offthis argument, when it strives in vairi to think “of some infinite accession of 

,to.a meré machine, which may procure, for-it all the veneration that ds 
given, to virtue ; he éan yet take refuge in the obscurity of a verbal distine- 
i Utility, he will tell us, is not in every instance followed by this venera- 

tion ;—it is only utility in the'actiéns of living beings that is followed by it ; and 

‘Whien even all the useful-actions’of living bemgs are shown n6t to produce it, - 

but only seh actions as had in view that moral good which we ‘adrhire ; he 

will eonsént to narrow his limitation still more, and confine the utility, whieh 

he regards as the same with virtue,.to certain voluntary actions of living be- 

ings. Does he. not’ perceive, however, that in making these limitations, he 

has eonceded’the very point in question? He*admits, that the actions of 

fnen are not valued merely as being useful, in* which case they must haye 

raaikel in virtue, With all things that are.usefal, exactly according to their - 

place m. the, seale of utility,—but for something which,may be useful, or ra- 

ther which zs useful, yet which merely as useful nevet could have excited rt 

m feelings, ‘which it excites when considered asa voluptary choice of good | 
_ He admits.an approvableness then, peouliar ‘to living and voluntary agents, 


a capacity of exciting certain vivid moral emotions which are not ‘co - 
 surable with any utility, since ho aecession of mere utility could produce d 
them. In short, he admits evéry thing, for which the assertor of the pecu- « 

- liar and essential distinctions of vittue contends ; and all which he gains 


, that his admission of the doctrine which 
he igen to oppose, is tacit only, not open and direct. , 
ox. Il. 35 


_ his verbal distinction of utilities, is, 


. 


le. 


ye 


ideéd, by.a verbal distinction of this sort that Mr. Hume himself, 


gost ingenious ahd liberal vee tee of this,system, endeavours to obvi 
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—thus abandoning his theory as false’ in order that we may admit it 
The utility ofananimate things, he says, doesnot seem to ws vi 
eayse ‘it is not accompanied with esteem and approbation which are peculiar 
to Fring beings; and he states this distinction of the’ two utilities, without 
Seeming to be ‘at all aware *that,.in supposing a mdral esteem and: approbation 
distinct from the feé]mg of usefulhess, he is thus presupposing thetvery feel 
ing for which he professes to ac¢ount wand {denying that strict relation of 
utility to virtue, which his theory would héld’ out a’ the only Standard or ra- 
ther’as the onl¥ constituent of virtue. * The passage is too-important "qot* 
‘be quoted in his*owst wordse “We Ought not 6 imagine,” he says, *Beca 
an inanimate object ufay’ beaseful aswell 4saemnan, that, therefore? it ought 
acéording *to this .system,*to, merit the. appellatign’ of virtuous. The 
ents excitetl by tility are ih the two cases-very different ¢ arid:the ote 
is mixed with affection, esteém, approbation, &c. andutot’ ather%* Novwsit 
obviously of these #ery’ sentiment one, which ‘are “said’s Hamed be 
-mixed with the feelixg Of utility and not produeed by it, that the, moral'theo- 
rist has to trace the origin.’ If the sentiments excited by the adtility in we 
two cases be, as he most. justly obsefves, very’ different, e¥en when the 
amount of mere ‘utility may ‘be,the same infbotlt,; then, most indubigably, steis 
riot as-being useful thatactions, are ope d virtuous, and rated, in+di ferépt 
degrees of virtue according to their, différent degrees of ~usefulaess$ buton 
accdunt of sombthing that must be.superadded:to this usefulness§ arid. if} In- 
dependently of the smi of good which théy may produce, anid" equally. pré- 
» duce, one, utility, and’ not the*other’,-bé atterided* with. esteem .and appraba 
tion, is-not this a proofthat the moral ‘esteem aid apprqbation aré nOt com-— 
mensurable with mere'hysical uspfulness 3 that, chey*are feelings, of. pecu- 
liar class, which ‘€veit*hes'who, Would represent actions, as, félt to | . 
‘only bécause they are regarded as physically useful; is obliged, 1d presuppose, 
«and that there’ is intvirtué, therefore,-an independent and peculiar approv-— 
‘ableness,-or capacity of"exciting ‘esteem and> app¥obationy’ «which ~utilitys fs 
* incapable eitlier of constituting -or-of measuring ? » a ae 
* Inthis argument, I have Opposed to the actiops’which we feel immediately 
as virtuous, the utility, only “of inanimate *.matter, because “this furnishes a 
mgre striking “contrast;-but the Same argument, as you tapnbt fail te” have 
Penseived,totght have beer extended™to many qualities, of the «mind itself, 
in all those varieties*of original wnilos Sy the ri¢h endowments of science, 
that. liave progressively "raised us from barbarism to civilization, with.an + in- 
fuence.on thé happiness of the world, to which it’is-scarcely possible in our 
conception to fix a limit,—of talénts which we admiresindeed,*and 
" ® . « Obs Lo hag i rome a 
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with a respect of a peculiar kind; but’ our respect for h, even when 


they exist in their highest order of excellence, we feel to be pecies. 
ro is from the morab esteem which we give to an act of virtue. 
‘The inventors of’ the printing-press Msinly did more good to the world by 
that mere invention, than the Man of Ross himself by all his charities, yet 
how different are the moral emotions with which we view them! 
_ The mere usefulness of certain actions, then, I repeat, is not that which, 
s felt by us atthe moment of our approbation, constitutes to us or mea- 
res their virtue-;—it is not that which is immediately felt by the agent ;+-it 
that which is immediately felt by the spectator, or hearet of the action ; 
yet utility and virtué-are related, so intimately rélated, that there is, 
e bs, no action generally felt by us a8 virtuous, which’ it would not be ge- 
nerally beneficial, that all mankind in similar circumstances should imitate. 
This general relation, however, is one which we discover only on reflection, 
and of which multitudes have, perhaps, uever once thought during the whole 
course of their life; yet these have esteemed and hated like other people. 
The utility accompanies, indeed, our moral approbation ; but the perception 
of that utility does not-constitute our meral approbation, nor is it necessarily 
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presupposed by it. nce 
- Imay remark, by the way,—as a ‘circumstance which has" inly con- si 


tributed, in a great degree, to this misconception of the immediate object of 
moral approbation,—that in cases of political legislation, the very end of 
which is not+to look to the present only, but to the future, we estima 
propriety of certain measures by their usefulneSs. That which is to 
Jurious, wedo not enact;.and those who contend that,we should enact it, 
it necessary to sliosv that it will be for general advantage. Expediency being 
‘thus the circumstance, on which the debates as to the propriety or improprie- 
ty ef public measures, in almost every case depend, we learn to consider it 
very falsely, as the measure of our moral approbation in the particular cases 
‘that are eonstantly occurring in domestic ‘life. le forget that the legislar 
tor is appointed for the express purpose of consulting, the general good; and 
.of looking to the future, therefore, and distant, as well as to the present or 
. thenear. His object is to see ne quid detrmnenti respublica capiat. His re- 
lation isto the community, not to any particular individual ; and, in neglecting 
the general good, ‘for the good of a few, he would be guilty of a.breach of 
trust, as. thuch as the possessor of a deposit, if he were to give to the wants 
of some indigent sufferer, the money which another ‘had intrusted to his eare. 
In the general transactions of ordinary life, then, our feeling of approba- 
tion or disapprobation, we may conclude, does not depend on the mere per- 
ception of utility. The virtuous, by the very constitution. of heaven, which 
has pre-established the connexioneof virtue and happiness, will, indeed; that 
which is useful ; but they will it, in each .particular case, without regard to 
the general utility of the principle of conduct, to which their action conforms ; 
and, in considering the actions of others, we approve of that which is useful, 
but we do not approve of it, because we have éstimated according to a scale 
of specific value, the mere usefulness of the general principle. e per- 
ceive a moral excellence, as something very different from the amount of 
a advantage that flows from the particular action, or from all the imi- 
actions of the samme *class,;—an excellence, which, of itself, constitutes 
the approvableness,—a virtue, which is independent of every thing but the 
breast of him who Sohecw sd it; which is not ennobled by success, and which 
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01 ; more interesting to us by the very misfortunes to which it » 
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: 
The coincidence of general goo 
are ‘felt by us to be virtuous, is, i 
this gener good has been the object ret 
to each other. But it was of a Being far higher than man,—of Hi 
alone is able to comprehend the whole system of things; and who allc 
our -humbler faculties and affections, those partial objects which alone 
are’ able to Gabcprchend,-givetlle still, however, the noble privileg 
: ‘ 


_ 


To join ’ es 5 
Our partial movements, with the master-wheel ae 
Of the great world, and serve that sacred end, Sa. 
‘ Which He, the unerring reason, keepsin view. = 


% 2 } $ 


By this relation, of which few thmk or are capable of thinking, of: 
cular “good with public good,—of general utility and private virtue,—the 
lic good is as effectually insured, as if all were every moment thinking 
the relation, and is insured with a still greater accession and profusien of de- 
ht. 
6 


ppiness,” it has been truly said; ‘is best provided for, by the division 
ction, as wealth, by the division of labour. Were all men to mea- 
eir actions by utility,” the same writer justly remarks, “ that variety 
iments and passions, which at preseut renders liuman society so inter- 
and like a happy combination of notes in music, produces an enchant 
armohy, must be reduced to the dull monotony of ene tranquil sentiment, 
Every man, it is true, would meet his neighbour with the miild aspect of calm 
philosophy, and‘with the placid smile of perfect benevolence; but no eye 
must be seen sparkling with rapture, or melting with tenderness ; no tongue 
must utter words of kindness, which have not first been exactly measured 
on’ the scale of universal benevolence. In short, the moral world would 
become one flat unvaried scene, resembling the aspect, which the natural 
fvorld would assume, were all its mountains and vallies levelled, and its whole 
surface converted into a smooth*and grassy plain.” 

That virtue is useful, is, indeed, true then—so useful, that without it, exis- 
tence would not have been a blessing, but a source of misery ; and a society 
of mankind, but a combination of the miserable, labouring to become in- 
dividually more wretched by making each other more wretched. Yet, it is 
not more true, that virtue is useful, than that this utility of the general prin- 
ciples of virtuous conduct is not the ground of our immediate approbation. -It 
is not the standard of our approbation, for we have approved, long before we. 
‘think of: that which is said to have been the measure according to which we 
lave approved. ‘This priority of the approbation in all its degrees, to any 
thought of specific utility, is true even of philosophers, who know that there 
is such a coincidence of the relations of virtue and usefulness: but of all 
who feel virtue, who love and hate, who esteem, and honour, and despise,— 
how few are they who kyow that there is any such relation. They do not 
approve or disapprove the less however; but it is because God has willed 
the happiness of the world, which, as a great whole, they are a 
promoting, not because they individually have thought of it. He, indeed, — 
who fixed the relations of things, before the system of things itself was — 
formed by him, established this paramount relation of our generous desires, 


hs 
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to an aggregate of happiness far greater than that momentary benef whic 
ae their particular aim. The good of the universe was the ea ous objec 


hich he gave us the noble se 
f happiness, which the eternal Au- 
the the universe alone, could fully comprehend in his co and de- 
__ sign, that man was rendered yirtuous; our limited virtues themselves have 
thei particular objects, which they are better able to embrace. By their joint 
Tation, they produce that great result, of which they do not think even 


it was for that univer 


e sunshine, that seems to be only flowing around the blossom 
nt varieties of light, while it is slowly and silently maturing 
s th yet unseen ;—or like the breeze, which seems only to flutter 

sail, or to dimple the wave before the prow, but which is at the 


4 

"same une” wade along the majestic vessel, that'is to mingle the treasures of 
yery clime; to carry plenty to the barren soil, and the richer stores of 

b ice, to the still more desolate barrenness of the mind. 
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LECTURE LXXVIIL a 

EXAMINATION OF HUME’S SYSTEM CONCLUDED; ON THE SE 

4 , | SYSTEM. 


My last Lecture, gentlemen, was employed in considering - the salagen, 
which the utility of actions bears to our approbation of them as virtuous. 
; That in acting, the agent himself, in cases in which no one would hesitate 
4 for a moment in terming him virtuous, except those who deny every, distinc- 
tion of vice and virtue, performs the action which is approved, withont Any 
regard to the amount of general good which would flow to society, if all 
men were to act as he acts —that i is to say, without any regard to the spe- 
cific utility of such actions,—is evident, from the slightest examination of 
human eonduct. “Of all the virtuous actions which are performed, at any 
one moment, on the earth, from the slightest reciprocation. of doinestic 
courtesies, to the most generous sacrifices of heroic friendship ; there is ; per- 
___ haps scarcely one, in which this thought of the supposed scale of utility, ac- 
 * cording to which his action is to be measured, is present to the mind of the 
agent, and is the influencing circumstance in -his choice,—the immediate 
motive, which confers on his conduct the character of virtue. He is useful 
to the world, indeed, when he relieves: thé sufferings even of a single indivi- 
being. But he relieves that suffering, not because the world, if he gives 
reliéf, will, as a whole, have less misery ; 5 or because it would be for the 
advantage of the world that others should imitate him in similar cases 5 but 
_ that the individual before him may have less misery ; or, if he thinks of any 
_ thing but that particular misery and its relief, he thinks only of the manner 
in which he would appear to himself, if he were to abstain from giving the 
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» they are most busy in promoting it ya tent perhaps only on courtesies _ 
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his own m like manner, 


elief which is in his power 
him, in any case 


without lamentation ; not ise» ‘sing! i; 
of bodily anguish, would inerease the 


Dieppe -but because a single ean, aol it migh leave the’ 


esti ; 
virtue be allowed to him, does not depend on his views of the general 
which the world derives from a frame o mind like that which his 
displays: that comprehensive usefulness is not present to his mind, 
scale or measure of his virtue. i Pe 
But, though it be not the precise measure of approbation and preference 
in his own mind, it may perhaps be the precise and-sole measure of approba- 


tion, when his actions or patient sufferings are considered by other ing the 


In this case, too, we found, that the supposed standard is far from being 
real standard. We approve, not from any wide calculation of probable con- — 
sequences to the world, if all were to act as the individual has acted; but 
from an instant feeling of moral.excellence, which makes it impossible for us 
not to approve, as soon as the action, in all its circumstanées, is known to us. | 
If we think of the general utility of such a general mode of conduct, it is not 
before, but after the approbation ; and itis no paradox to say, that our ap- 
probation has, in truth, least reference to general conduct and. general conse- 
ces, in cases in which the virtue of which we.approve is greatest; be+ 
cause, in such cases, the moral excellence produces an emotion so vivid, as 
to preclude the consideration of every temote circymstance. The hero him- 
earing what he bore, or doing what he did, is all which our mind can 
e@. Who is there, that in the contemplation of Thermopylae, and of the 
virtues that have made that desolate spot for ever, sacred to us, can think of 
Leonidas and his little band, without any emotion of reverence, till the 
‘thought occur, how useful it must be to nations to have defenders so intrepid ! 
Ouradmiration is not so tardy a calculator. It is instant, indeed, in all its 
rvour; and, when we begin to think of the exacrpoieas scale of uti- 
at which the action may be ranked, this very thought is itself a proof that 
our emotion has already become less. vivid. ‘The question, indeed, is one 
which our consciousness may decide.in a moment, if we only trust to the evi- 
dence of our conscioushess, a sort of trust which, simple as it may seem, is 
no'shight intelléctual effort, when our consciousness is opposed to errors that 
aré brilliant, and that have the authority of any great name. Our conscious- 
hess, if we appeal to it, will tell us, that to admire what is useful and to re- 
vere what is virtuous, are feelings’as different as any two feelings which are net 
absolutely opposite ; and that, if-ve class them as the same, we may, with as 
much,reason, class as the same, and reduce, under a single term, our moral 
Veneration and our sensation of fragrance, because they are both pleasing ;* 
or our admiration of what is useful, and our notion of a circle, because they 
are both states or feelings of the mind. Who ever looked on his conscience 
precisély in the same mannér as le looked upon his estate ; and felt not 
ret merely, but all the agonies of remorse, because his acres were le 
ctive than the richer fields of his neighbour? We may respect the i 
of a machine, but we certainly do not respect the machine itself ; th 
only in reference to the instruments which he. invents that the inven 
as an inventor, has any utility : and, even in’ respecting his intellectual | 
“as an inventor,—though he may have contributed: more by this one exercise — 
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of ~— to the permane nt he mgmt ian all the virtues of all 
the multitude that existed : el for his new 


and beautiful application ‘o physic ‘powers, ‘the, moral emotion which 
we we el fe the humblest of the f It is enough, as I have id 
your consciousness on this point If your reverence for e 
Year to you,—as it cannot but appear ta you,—a feeling essentially diff 
ur mere’ admiration of what is useful ; ify im short, you percei 
on-of usef@l pbopertids to any piece.of animate matter could*so 
make it an object of moral love ; that the philosophei’s stone itself, 
existéd, thdugh capablesof conferring inexhaustible wealth, and 
outh on its possessor, would yét,be incapable of producing one feel- 
ing of cordial regard ; that all-the stores.ef knowledge, and all the talents of = _ 
th vigorous ‘ntelleot, iinless aecompanied withea generous desireof the => 
ss of those who prafit by them, cannot éxeite’the, moral emovwons that é 
are excited so readily ‘by the valet benevolence ;-—then, surely, you can- ‘ 
not hesitate, for an dnstant, in r the theory, which supposes virtue to” 
be felt as virtue enly from its a Sea tility, which may be greater 
or less rie the. usefulnéss of external things or of qualities of the under- 
standing § ut which, as inere «utility, is precisely the same in its relation to 
yr emotionsy as thie telleetual qualities of. memory of judgment ; or as the 
F house ‘which, shelters us; the eoat which keeps waver - the watch soe 
tell us thé ‘hour and minute of ‘the day. ; . 
. *Bhe approbation which we give’to agtions , as tithe thén, whether we 
be ourselves the agents,sor merely consider the actions of others,—is not giv- 4 
ento them simply astuseful. Util in either’case, is not the eh, 
dpprobation,—the measure to which we myst previously +have adjusted the 
particular action, before any. approbation of it can have arisen; and with” 
which, in all itsvexact» onan the anton: of wR. rank of virtue on", 
corresponds: tied re 
It may be said sided that i. isnot mere utility which ben. moral ap- | . 
probation; “but the ty nly that results from the actions of living, agents, 
This latter species. Iness may be verbally distiaguished from the other, 
as being ‘that which accompanied: with esteem and approbation ; and, in- ’ 
deed, this very distinction we-findeto*beathat which is. made by Mr. Hume; 
_ the most acute defender of thetheory which we shave, been examining; yet 
it is surely yery evident, that the- verbal distinction thus made is an a andon- 
‘ment of the theory;-—ab admission “that there is, in certain actions of volun- 
_ tary agents, something ~ orcad which is morally, admired by us; 
 sinee, in degrees of utility, they may: @, sttictly gt, Aan with other 
 ebjécts of thought that excite ineuls NO ae emotion. — The esteem and ap- 
_ prebation, which Mr. Hume-finds it'so, easy to pre-suppose, are all which it 
R of much peanetqecacs: in any theory of virtues to consider. They are in 
ruth the very feeling of yirtue itself under another name; the 'very feeling, 
er w# which he’ shoultl have shown, not to, be mixed only. with our per- 
‘ception of-utility, but to arise from it, or to be» reducible to it; and if,—in, ac- 
iting. for eur moral approbation of,certain actions, as distinguished frot 
ur admiratien of any useful contrivance ip mechanics, or any useful qualiti 
natural inanimate objects; or any excellence of mere intellect,—h 
aber with ‘our feeling of the utility, of the aetions, there is a feeling ; 
ter bation, which distinguishes this. usefulness. from every er 
‘cag: same, ameunt.;..he admits in this very supposition that there 
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is in certain actions an approvableness whi not its source in the fee 
of utility,—an approvableness which is independent, therefore, of the mere 
roa of physical good produced—and that, when an action has been use- 
ul, is still necessary to convert utility itself into virtue. | 
ait i is true, indeed, as we have seen in our review of such | 
tions which are virtuous are actions of which the general p ciple i is oes 
but they are virtuous ‘and useful ; not felt by us to be virtuous, m 
cause they are of a certain rank of uisefulness,—as innumerable 
ternal nature are in like manner uSeful,*or many valuable qualities o 
derstanding. The coincidence in this respect, which the Deity who 
r emotions to the happiness designed by him, has from his own un 
goodness established, may be compared in some measure to that (pre-esta- 
ished harmony of whieh the followers of Leibnitz speak. "According to that 
rpc thesis,—of which I'gave you a-sketch in the early part of this course,— 
] he body and mind, you will remember, have an exact correspondence of — 
i ons and feelings, but are absolu Jependent of ‘each other, 
when they seem most exactly to corr d; the limbs rgnning of themsel 
when the mind wishes them to run, and ‘runninig faster or slower exactly 
the mind wishes them to be more. or less fleet,—bit- having, im consequence 
F Ne own peculiar mechanism, a tendency’to run’ so independent of the voli- 
of that mind which longs to escape from the enemy, that ifthe soul of the 


* coward were, by a sudden miracle to be anniliilated, his legs would not run 


the less. Such a harmony the Deity has‘established of virtue*and utility « 
1ich we approve as virtuous Is;,as a general mode of conduct, use- 
‘it is not on acceuiit of our estimate of its gerieral useful tendency 
ne ge our immediate approbation. That -of which we disapprove 


s a general | ay of conduct, injurious to society ; though it is 


a hat general acc we regard-it with instant contempt, or indigna- 
orror. sty this ppron of our emotions, sy AP th same ad- 


while it (eaves us ihe exsfayin das’ of all that far greater delight, ‘arises 
from the contemplation of the moral excellence of the it div sidual s and from | 
the love, so infinitely ‘surpassing every preference of is u lity, which moral 
excellence and mordl excellence only can extite. 

It is this independént pre-established relation of vitae ia utility, which, 
as I conceive, has rendered less apparent the error of the theory that would? 
reduce moral approbation itself, to the perception of this mere usefulness ; 
and the allusion has certainly been aided in a great degree, ‘bythe cireut 
stance which I pointed out in.my last Lecture,—the reference to the pub 
advantage, in the enactments of laws, and the discussion ef national mea 
of external or internal policy. These measures, to be virtuéus, must in 
always have thé public good in immediate view ; Bp the legislatix 
executive functions of the state, are either expressly or virtually trusts: 
vety purpose ;—and a erm of the public good in those who exerc 
functions, las therefore, all the guilt of a breach of trust, in addition t 
other partial delinquencies that may have been added to the crime 
orful, however, that we should thus learn to extend to all 


it subjects of temporary debate $ and should e 
eir little sphere to be swayed, when they are vi 
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ives which alone we re as. virtue ‘to the actions of legislators, 
dges, or sovereigns,—those actions about which all men speak, and which 
nish so much nice casuistry to the political discourse of every day. 

| Though not from*the calculations of general happiness, then, that we 
approve or ove, in estimating the conduct of-others, or our own ;—in 
taany cases, it I still be admitted that general happiness bears, not an indi- 
rect relation only, but a direct relation to our moral sentiments. The good 
oy is not out only moral object, but it isa moral gbject. The 
f mere personal advantage that are 3 made to it, excite our regard,— 
ation of it, for purposes of personal gain, would excite Our scorn or 
station, —but they extite these moral feelings not in any peculiar manner 
i as if primary and pafamount. . “‘Ihhey excite them precisely in the same nan- 


_ inher.as sacrifices to parental, or ‘filial, or conjugalvaffection, made without ; 
a, Shighioc consideration of public advantage, give immediate rise to ot 

‘ } sympathies,—or, as the of any of the domestic duties, wl 

: umstances'.of cruelty to the i ‘als injured, but without any intention) =» 


njuring the commanity of the world, awakes a wrath or a disgust almost 
instant as the very knowledge of the injury. We should have loved our 
parénts ahd our friends, though public utility had never been an object of our 
thought ;—it is not quite so certain, at’ least it is not so’manifest, that we 
should have loved the good of the world, if we had never known what it isto» 

love a parent or a friend. For my own part, indeed, I do not doubt that » 
even in this case, if our mental constitution in other respects had,re med as 4 


at present, the happiness of mankind would, have béen ‘an object o 
sire ; and that we should have felt a moral disapprobatién of an 
wilfully lessened that sum of general happiness, for the mere ' : 


ing pain. But still ‘the passion for universal y is not ! d 
évery individual,—certainly not so vivid in every indivi ; 
fections ; “and, if we were to judge’ from the feelin th . 
seem a ju 1eory, to derive our love of .the ‘happiness of th 

our love o ho first surrounded us in life,—than to suppose the 

our early esse ns of virtue and vice, in the observance or neglect. of 

the filial or frater duties, are. measured by’a scale of: generabutility which " 


has never been present to our mind ; ‘that general utility and virtue, in our 
estimates of actions, are in truth convertible terms; and ‘that we should have 
_ felt no wonder or distike, even of parricide itself, ‘if we had not previously : 
_ been enamoured of public usefulness,—enamoured of that good of the uni- 
verse, of which the good of a — is a ‘small elementary, part. 


sstionably does often correct our views of particular actions, by pointing 

; general advantage es oF disadvantages which flow mere or less im- 

itely from dehein eetie and when he thus leads us to approve of ac- 

: vhich we might otherwise have disapproved, to disapprove of actions 

h otherwise we should have approved, he does not truly alter the nature 

oral feelings 5 ; he only’ presents new objects to our moral discrimina- 
om the mixture of good and evil, in the complicated results of almost i 
on ; and ha the innumerable relations which our actions bear in 


: whose interest was unknown to us at the time . or 
ager precipitancy of our benevolence ; we 1m 
of which we so la at other times,— 


| ae oo 
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, | which we loved before, or love the evil which before we hated,— 
but because the action, though seemingly the same, is truly to our conce 
tion different. It is varied to our mental view, withevery nicer analysis 
its results ; and, i estifvating,the same’ apparent saction; the nrannns 
compound of good and evil which we now love, is as-different from that sem- 
blance-of mere evil which we before hated,.as our love itsélf, as a present 
emotion, differs from our former emotion of hatred er disgust. ; wis 

Reason, then,—even in analyzing compound xresultseof 
showing us the relation which aétions that gre truly, virtuous bear e good 
of the world, is nofthe source from which our moral Sentiments. flow—we 
have atlmired and loved the wirtue befpre its, political advantages were point- 
ed out, or even suspected. The conclusion to, whieh we are led, therefore, 
with respect to utility, is, that it-is not the-scale which is present to the mind, 
‘whenever we approve or disapprove, and according t6 which;}our moral emo- 
tions,are in every case exactly graduated ; that though the geod of the world» 

“is an object which we,cannot*consider, without feeling,that the wish to pro- 
ote it is agnoral wish, it is not the only object which it is virtuous to, desire, 


. but one of many,virtudus objects ; and that, if we are virtuous once, in acting 


_, with this single object-in view, we are virtuous a thousand times; in acting 
without the slightest reference to ,it, with regard’only to the ‘happiness or dis- 
tress of individuals,—which we camhoteconsider-without a wish to preserve the 

- happiness, or to lessen the distress,—a wish which we, should have felt in like 
magner, though, with the exceptiom of the individuals of whom we think at 
the moment, there had beén no world to be benefited: by our wishes and 

id, or by the hid of those who, in similar,cirgumstances, may act‘as we 

e. : : , 


the essenee of vi s actions, is that which J remarked befofe, in 
en thi ecusstatiehat it doeg ndt profess to account for the origin 
ur ees At but proceeds on, our susceptibility of these as an un- 
doubted principle of the mind. Why should Llove that w 
‘ductive of benefit tp all the individuals of the world, more than that which — 
would be productive of similar benefit only to one individual ? or, to put.a 
question still stronger, why should I love that,which would-be of advantage 
even to’ one indiyidual, more than that.which would be of injury:to every 
being but myself? Thé,only answer which can he given, even according to 
the theory which supposes all virtue to consist in utility, is, that it is impossi- — 
ble for me, bysmy, very nature, not,to feel approbation of that,whiclyis gener 
rally useful ; disapprobation of that which is in its general consequences hurtful. _ 
There is a maral principle—a_ susceptibility of moral emotionthat is a part — 
of my constitution, with which I can as little abstaih from approying or disap- — 
proving, when I hear of certain actions, as I cap, abstain from simply hearing. — 
the words of that yoice which plates them tome. »°..° . * 8 
The error, which we have been, consideringat so much length, as to the — 
identity of virtue and the general utility of ,Actions,+-thotigh I must confess — 
that it appears to nue, notwithstanding the high authorities by which it 
been sanctioned, an error of no slight kind,—is yet an error which is not.in- ~ 
consistent with the most generous'‘virtue ; since, though it assert utility to be 
the. measure of our.approbation, it does not confine this utility to our 
evi’ Espa 3 but gives to us, aga great object of regard, what 
can be useful to the community of mankind, , It is a.very different.doctrir 
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that makes the utility according to which we measure virtue, in every 

our own individual advantage. ‘T'o the consideration of this doctrin 

which is in truth only an extension of the principles’of Mandeville, allow= 
ing less to the mere love of praise, and} more to*our other passions—you 
_ may remember, that f was about to eed, after treating of the system of 
that licentious satirist of our mature, when I suspended this progress to make 
_ you acquainted with the general doctrines of the influence of reason on mo- 
_ ral sentiment, an of the relation of virtue and’ usefulness ; as 1 éonceived 
_ that my remarks on those doctrines would render more apparerit to you the 
~ futility o ai sh system of morals. ' ' 
' Virtue, a cording to this.system, is the, mere search of pleasure. It gives 
“up one pleasure, indeed, but it gives it up for a greater. It sactifices a 
‘present enjoyment ; but it sacrifices it only to obtain some efjoyment, in in- 
_ tensity and duration, which is fairly worth the sacrifice. In everysinstance in 
i which it seems to.pursue the good of others, as good, it is its own gratifica- 
oo igs nothing but its own gratification, which it seeks. 
4 


; 
: 


i 


_ made on ‘the system of general utility are equally applicable. We do UNA gi? 
J questionably love our own well being—our bodily ease, and that pleasure © | * 


_ which is still dearer than ease ; but, loving oufselves, we as unquestionably 
_ love others; and, loving them, we cannot fail to desire their happiness, since 
the desire may be considered as the natural consequence of thé love. In 
such cases, the immediate object of our desire—and it is this immediate ob- 
_ ject alone which we have theoretically to consider—is as truly the good of 
others, as our own good is our immediate ‘object, when we wish for freedom 
~ from any bodily pain, or for the possession of any object which ap 
us productive of positive pleasure. Alb of which we think, at the 
of the action, is purely benevolént; and the acti refore,) if, justly ¢ 


nated, must itself be’regarded as purely benevolent. ‘ 


There is, indeed, ; Lremarked m a former Lecture, one very simple 
i at attempt to maintain tle disinterested nature of virtue 
is opposed. If we will the happiness of any one, it is said, it must be 
agreeable to us that he should be happy, since we have willed it ; it must be 
painful to us not to obtain our wishs and, with the pleasure of the gratifica- 
‘tio before us, and the pain of failure,—can we doubt that we have our-own 
happiness in view, however zealously we may seem to others, and even per- 
_ haps to ourselves, to have in view only some addition to another’s happiness ? 
This argument, though often urged with an air of triumph, as if it were ir- 
resistible, is a quibble, and nothing more. * The question is not, whether it 
be agreeable fo act in a certain manner, and painful not to act in that man- 
ner; but whether the pleasure and the pain be the objects of our imme- 
_ diate contemplation in the desire? and this is not proved by the mere asser- 
tion, that virtue is délightful, and that, to be restrained from the exercise of 
virtue, if it were possible, would be the most oppressive restraint under which 
good man could be placed. ‘There is a pleasure, in like manner, attend- 
ie moderate exercise of our limbs; and, to fetter our limbs, when we wish 
to move them, would be to inflict on us no slight disquietude. But how absurd 
ow uld that sophistry seem, which should say, that, when we hasten to the 
elief of one who is in peril, or in sorrow, whom we feel that we have the 
power of relieving, we hasten, because it is agreeable to us to walk ; and be- 


* 


i this system, which from the days of. Aristippus, has, both in ancient a 
and modern times, béen presented in various forms, the remarks which I. ». 
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cause, if we were ented from walking, when we wish 
our place, the restraint imposed on us-would be very disagreeable, — 
<7 ° ' ' E 4 
»tbis is the very argument, under another form, which the selfish philosopher 
_adduce, in supp of their miserable system. They forget, or are not aware, 
that the er i thus urge, contains in itself its own con- 
futation—a e€o 


| a thousand arguments. — 
- Why is it that, the pleas felt in the case supposed? It is because 
the generous sie is previously felt; and if there had been no previous ; 
generous desire, there could not be the pleasure that is afterwards felt in the 
gratification of the desire. iy is it, in like manner, that pain is felt, 
when the desire of the happiness of others has not been gratified? It 
is surely beeause we have previously desired the happiness of others. Ti 4 
very delight, therefore, which is said to give occasion to the selfish wish, is» 
itself a proof, and a convincing proof, that man is not selfish ;—unless we 
invert all reasoning, and suppose, that it is in every instance the effect which 
gives occasion to the cause, not the cause which produces the effect. "The 
virtuous man feels delight in the sacrifices which he makes! unquestionably — 
. does feel this delight—a delight, which he would not yield for any thing, 
t for the knowledge that his sacrifice has been of the advantage which he — 
d to the friend for whom it was made,—if the loss of the pleasure — 
ich he feels could have been made a part of the sacrifice. The virtuous 
is happy; and if it were necessary, for proving that he is not selfish, — 
that we should show bim to be miserable, for having done his duty, the - 
cause of disinterested virtue, I confess, must be given up; and, perhaps, in 
that case, if the attending pleasure or pain, and not the motive, is to be consi- — 
ered, the name of absolute disinterestedness might be appropriated to those — 
n we now count selfish—to him, who deceives and plunders, and op- — 
es,—and finds no satisfaction in his accumulated frauds and villanies of — 
ind. Why does it seem to us absurd to say, that a wretch, who is — 
incapable of any generous feeling, and who never acts but with a view to 
some direct personal enjoyment, is mot to be counted selfish, because he — 
derives no actual enjoyment from the attainment of his sordid wishes? If — 
it be absurd to say, that, in thinkig only of his own good, he is not selfish, — 
ecause.no happiness has attended his selfishness ; it is just as absurd to say, 
at the virtuous man, in thinking of the good of others, is selfish, because — 
appiness has attended the very sacrifices which he has made. The one is’ 
selfish thought not happy, because his immediate and sole motive was his 
_own happiness; the other is disinterested though happy, because in acting, — 
fesgimnedioe motive was the happiness of others.. The more the beneyo- — 
ent live for others, the more, there can be no doubt, they live for themselves ; 
but they live for themselves in this case, without thinking of themselves. — 
‘Toe great object is to make man happy, wherever the happiness of a sin- — 
8 individual is in their power ; and their own happiness they safely leave © 
him, who has not forgotten the virtuous, in the distribution which he has 
made of enjoyment. It comes to them without their seeking it jor rather, ‘ 
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Even if virtue were as selfish, as it is most strangely said to be, I may ob- q 
serve, that it-would be necessary to form two divisions of selfish actions ; 
ctions in which self was the direct object, and a 

h actions, in which the selfish gratification was _ 
He who submitted to poverty, to ignominy, a 


a 
IST AC 


. 


benefactor, we 


very different being, and ought surely, therefore, t ass sil, 
Epes, from him who robbed his friend of the scanty re’ fortune, 
which his eredulous benevolence had before divided with not oon 


tent with this additional plunder, ¢ al aps, the 1 very kindness 
which had snatched him from ruin. 


: ‘ 
+ c ‘ 
j : —_—_—_—_————- A self there is, ¥ 
pets, : _ Of virtue fond, that kindles at her charms. ; 
My - . A self there is, as fond of every vice, 7 


While every virtue wounds it to the heart. 
_ Humility degrades it,—Justice robs, 

Blest Bounty beggars it, fair Truth betrays, 

And godlike Magnanimity destroys.* 


what perversion of language is the same term to be given to affections 

so different ? the foreigner of whom Dr. Franklin speaks, who, on seeing » ~ 
the Tragedy of Othello, coneeived, that all the emotion which the actor e: 
hibited was for the loss of a handkerchief, did indeed, form a theory as 
as that of many very ingenious philosophers, when they would labour to 
vince us, that a little personal gratification was the only object of those, 
in the dreadful ages of Roman tyranny, followed their friend into exile or 
imprisonment, or who, after he had nobly perished, still dared to proclaim’ 
that innocence, the very assertion of which was a crime, which the tyrant,— 
who knew only how to pardon what was atrocious, and not what was virtuous, . 
—was, by the habits which he had wrought into the dreadful constitution,of 
his nature, incapable of forgiving. dite. 2 

If virtue be nothing but personal gain, what is it which we individually can 
hope to acquire from the virtues of others ?—We surely cannot ho 
all the virtues of all mankind, will give us more wealth than is possessed 
the wealthiest individual existing ; more power than is possessed by the most 
powerful ; more. vigour of body and intellect than is possessed by the healthi- 
est and de wis Let us imagine, then, all these promised to us, on the 
condition of our admiration; let us conceive that some human mon, me d 


Nero, a Tiberius, a Caligula, were to show to any one of us, all the 
doms of the world, and to say, “ All these thou’shalt have, if thou wilt b 
esteem me,”—would our esteem arise at all more readily? Should we feel, 
in that case, for the guilty offerer of so many means of happiness, a sin le 
emotion like that which we feel for the humblest virtue of one, who webu 
never can be of any aid to our worldly advancement : ? If a virtuous action — f 
be in itself nothing, except as a source of personal gain, why, in such a case © 
as that which I have supposed, does not our heart feel its sentimentiaat 
teem and abhorrence vary with every new accession of happine ie 
ised tous? At first, indeed, we. may feel a loathing for the tyrant,— 

because tyranny is in itself less worthy of approbation than the mildest. 

volence,—but because it may be more Injurious to our interest. Pha 
Sead require no trifling equivalent ; but still, as it is only a quantity of i injury 
which i is dreaded, an equivalent may be found 3 and, with every new bribe 


‘ r esteem, how j is of course a nearer a oach to this equivalent. Our 
| nce should gradually subside into slight indignation, and this into very 
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slight dislike, and this again, whe bribe is increased, be 


_somne slight emoti Natio ich may rise, with the 

bribe, through all? love,—through esteem, respect, venerationy, 
till we feel ultimately. fo B -whose power is to us a source of so 
mach happiness, all that devotion e heart which we so readily yield 


to power that is exerted ‘for. the benefit of mankind. When we labour to 
think of this protigssive transmutation of moral sentiment, while the guilty 
object of it continues the same,.in every respect, but as he offers a greater 
‘or less bribe for our, affection;—do we not feel, by the inconsieney 
which strikes us at every supposed stage of the progress, that a ection, 


—the pure affection which loves -virtue.and hates vice,—is not any 
which could be bought, but by that noble price which is the virtue 1 
that is honoured by us ;—and that to bribe us to love what is v ‘ 


by us with horror, or to hate what is viewed by us with tenderness, or 
reverence, is an) attempt as hopeless, as it would be to bribe us to regard 
objects as pur which are yellow, or yellow which are-purple? We may, 
0 a’ arittp of truth, to call that purple which we see to be 

llow, as we may agree, by a still more profligate sacrifice of every noble 
ing, fo offer to tyranny the homage of our adulation,—to say to the 
nurderer of Thrasia Poetus, “ Thou hast done well,”—to the parricide who 
murdered Agrippina, “'Thow hast done more than well.” As every new Vic- 
tim falls, we may lift our voice in still louder flattery. We may fall at the 
proud feet,—we may beg, as a boon, the honour of kissing that Dinedy hand 
which’ has been lifted against the helpless—we may do more,—we may 
bring the altar, and the sacrifice, and implore the God not to ascend too 
soon to Heaven. This we may do, for this. we have the sad remem-— 
brance, that beings of a human form, and soul, have done. But this is all © 
which we can do. We can constrain our tongue to be false; our features to — 
bend themselves to the semblance of that passionate adoration which we — 
wish to express ; our knees to fall prostrate ;—but our heart we cannot con- | 
strain. _ There, virtue must still have a voice which is not to be drowned by — 
m: and acclanratiohs,—there the crimes which we laud as virtues, are — 
Fiatecifh—and he. whom swe. have made a God is the most contemptible 
d—if, indeed, we’ do not feel perhaps that we are ourselves still — 
contemptible. When is it, I may ask, that the virtue of any one ap- — 
to us most i ? Is it when it seems attended with every thing © 
an excite the envy even of the wicked,—with wealth, with power, with — 
which is commonly termed good fortune ; and when; if its infinegy a j 
ir emotions depend’ on the mere images of enjoymens which it suggésts, — 
2 may surely be supposed to arise most readily? It is amiable, in cod 
even in such circumstances ; but how much more interesting is it to us, when 
‘is lodded with afflictions from which it alone.can derive happiness? It is q 
Sc ate in the prison of whom we think—Aristides in exile—and perhaps 
rcomparative esteem he might have excited, would have been 
: : g in our eyes than Ousar himself, if Cesar had not a 7 


die i} ~ 
Hune ego per Syrtes, Libieeque extrema, triumphum 
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tees maluerim, indi oe 
candere Pompeii, quam fi igurthee.* 
proof can be imagined, stronger ie his, th t virtue and the source 
of personal gain are not ental pha : fice accession of personal 
interest can make that a virtwe which was before a vice ; nor any loss of 
personal interest make, that a vice which nd hr wirtue? If, in any 


- 


physical science, a similar eftor were maintained, tlier 
who would not instantly reject it. Let aeons for example; some one 
ignorant enough, or bold enough to affirm, that the éravity ‘of ‘bodies ‘depends 
' ir quantity of heat. We should t nk that. e had nothing more to do, 
showing the absurdity of suth ih ‘opinion! Al to try the effect of in- 
sing and diminishing the warmth of the gravitating bodies; and, if we 
d the weight to remain the same during #ll these changes,—if we found 

one body to be ‘warmer’ than anothér and_ yet heavier, colder tharf a, third 
_ body and yet lteavier, we should think ourselveS fairly entitled to infer, that 

warmth and gravity were not the same; that a body might gravitate and be 


- 


. 
i 


heat, as 


warm,—uai, indeed, every body which gravitates may be said to have “4 * 
5 vhich 1 ‘ht,—bBut * that. th 


every substance which is warnt*has some w 


gravity did not depend on’ the warmth; and bore no measurable proportion: 


to it’ ; This, ih extérhal physics, weé'should’ thnk a sufficieftydémonstration. 
But, jasmorals; the sdphist finds a sort of shelter in the ‘indistinct eon- 
ceptions of those to,whom he addressés himself. It,is proved, as indubitable, 
that our admiration of Virtue has no measurable proportion'to our feeling 
of personal profit whigh may he’ reaped from it; that the profit may be in- 
ereased, indefinitely; Without the’ slightest dirhinution of ouf abhorrence of 
vice ¢ and the loss increaséd, indefinitely, without any diminution of our ad- 
miration of virttie. But, notwithstanding this demonstration, that virtue is 
conceived by us as something more than a nfere source of personal enjoyment 
| has still asserts that theysare strictly synonymous ; and renews, with as 
rilliant ingenuity as before, that sty logic, which would be irresistible if an 
epigram were an. argument, ahd a Series of ‘epigrants aperfect dem 
tion, . .- en % ‘ ere — . — eget 
oa? hive seen, theri, that the admiration of actions as virtuous, is not 
ed by. calculations of loss and gain; and must, therefore, beso me 
than that loss or gain which, in our clpalatiot. We perceive to be manifestly 
‘increased o dinsthished’ There is another demonstration ‘which “seems 1 
- Tess trresistbl. If what we admire in the ‘virtue of others be nothing’ n 
than its tendency, more or less direct, to our individua advantage, the 
tions on which this tendency ‘depends ‘foust be perceived by us before we ad- 
mire; ‘and the discernment of these is not a simple and easy intellectual ef- 


th or “injury to remote individuals, By: indeed, look wit 


: ers. hatre 
: vice, if they arise from such knowledge, must be in ever ie, Prgres: 
_ sive asthe knowledge itself, from infancy to old age. relate, to o» child, 
some action of cruelty, must be to, speak to an indifferent heart,—to a heart 
_ which cannot have made these nice reflections, and which cannot, therefore, 
_ feel what is not to be felt without the knowledge.which those reflections give 
7 . > tie : 
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Every nursery, then, exhibits - field for an experiment ‘that be s2 id 
to be decisive ; and will the selfish moralist submit his theory to th t? 


Will he take upon his knee that little creature which has, perhaps, scarcely 
felt a pain since it entered into life ; which knows only that it has a friend in 
every living, being that has met its eye; and which has never thought of its 
own misery as a a g thateis possible ? Will he watch that listening coun-’ 
tenance, every look of w cli 1 is fixed on his own, as he repeats verse after 
verse of the ballad which describes some act of injustice and atrocious cru- 
elty,—-and will he ex to see no tear in those eyes,—to hear no sobbings 
when the misery is e: —t over no demonstrations of an indignart 
wrath, that thinks not of i at the time, but thinks only of the oppressed. * 
whom it would sladlgeuce r,—of the oppressor on whom it would gla 
inflict vengeance ? It will be well for that child if, in the corruption of the ~ 
world, he retain a sympathy with the good ‘and the wretched, and a hatred 
of guilt, as ardent as he feelsin those years of ignorance,—if, on learning the 
relations of virtue to his own happiness, he love it merely as he loved it when 
the relation. i; : a 
en, I conclude, is different, and essentially’ different, 
from the mere love of selfish gain., It is an affection which leads us to es- 
teem often what is directly injurious to us,—which makes it impossible for 
the good man. not'to honour in his heart, as well as in the praise which might 
seem forced from him,—the virtues of that rival by whom he is outstripped 
in the competition of public dignity,—which gains from the commander of an 
army a respect which els can suppress, for the valour and all the milita- 
ry virtues of the commander, opposed to him’; though these very virtues have 
disquieted him more than the vices of half a nation,—though they have rob- 
bed him of repose, and, which is still worse, have’ robbed him of the glory 
which was his great object,—by bringing on’the ‘army, which he has led in 
vain to successive fields, disaster after disaster, ‘It is an affection which can 
find objects in lands the most remote ;—-which makes us feel delight in the 
good qualities of those who lived in ages, of which the remembrance of their 
virtues are the only relics ; and which preserves to our indignation and ab- 
horFence, the crimes of those whom the tomb itself, already in ruins, has‘ren- 
owerless to injure ‘us. It is an affection which is itself the truest pros- 
im who feels it ; and which, when the-virtuous man does trul 
fer what the world calls adversity, endears to him in his very af- 
still more, that virtue, without which he might have been what the 
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PKAMINATION OF THE SELFISH SYSTEM, AND ITS MODIFICATIONS, 
be CONTINUED. 


A crear part of my last Lecture, gentlemen, was employed in consider- 
ing that theory of morals which would represent all the feelings that appear — 
to us most disinterested, as only the results ‘of selfish calculation ;—the gene | 


* | 


_ .the mere happiness of another,—if we analyze ourdesires with ufficic 


" _ AND ITS MODIFI 
rous sacrifices of friendship as the barter of good which we value less 
for a. vhich we value more ; wi any regard to the happiness of 
those whom it is our policy to distinguish by the flattering term of friends, 


but who are merely the purehasers and sellers of the different wares of wealth, 


or power, or honour, or sensual pleasures, which it is our trade as human be- 
ings, to sell and buy. In that wretched exhibition whieh is made to us of the 
social intercourse of the. word, the friendshi 04 sas implying in 


every instance, some stratagem or invention $ part,—is, theres 
fore, in every instance, to be dreaded and sh far more than absolute in- 
difference, or, even, perhaps, than avowed enmity. Nor is it only common 
friendship which this system would represent as the simulation,’ and nothing 
more than the sintulation of the generous feelings that are professed. ‘The 
j virtues which gather-us under the domestic roof in delightful confidence of 


affection, of which we never question the sincerity, in s, because we feel 
it to be sineere in ourselves, when it prompts i us the kindnesses which we 
delight to receive, because we have known thé delight of conferring them ; 
these gentle virtues which: almost consecrate.to us our home,—as. if, in the 
midst of that wide scene in which the anxieties and vices of the world may 
rage, it were some divine and sacred place, where di: -and fear cannot 
enter,—would be driven, by this cold and miserable sophistry, fromthe roof 
under whieh they delighted to tepoge,—-if human folly could prevail over an 
ipfluence so celestial, and if a maa could, indeed, become that wretched thi 

which he would so laboriously represent himself to.be, In the tenderness 


onnubial love, which years: of affection have, only rendered more vivid, how | 


nyany are there who, in their chief wishes of happiness; scarcely think of thern- 
selves ; or, at least think of themselves far less as objects of exclusive’ inter- 
est, than as beings whose happiness is necessary to the enjoyment of those 
whonr they delight to render happy! This seemmg devotion, »we are tol 

may, indeed, be a selfishness, a little more ,refined; but it is not less the 
‘growth or developement ofabsolute and exclusive self-regard. It isa selfishs 


ness which sees and seeks its owm individual good at a little greater distance ; _ 


e, it 


. Li ‘ 


is incessantly wishing to see, and ds incessantly labouring to obtain, it i 
selfishness, as much when it pursues the distant as when it grasps 
——a séifishness to which the happiness of those whe appear to be, 


but, since it is its own individual good, ,which alone, at whatever distance 


ijlity,—far more uninteresting than the acquisition of the idlest gewgaw whi 
vanity, with all its covetous eagerness, would scarcely Stoop to add to its 
stares. aia) ae tt Se 

The fallacy of this system, as | endeavoured to show you, arise’ chiefly from 
the pleasure which truly attends our virtuous affections ; but whieh, though uni 
versally attending them, it seems to require Ho very great nicety of om 


: 


tion to distinguish, as their eonsequence, not their cause, We haye pleasure 
deed, in egnfertiag a kindness,butit is because we confer the kindness, and have 


__ shad the previous desire of conferring it, that we feel this pleasure of being kind ; 


never been beneficent,we should as little have known the 
as we should have known what external beauty is, witho 


ight of beneficence, 
previous percep- 


not because we feel this pleasure, that we confer abel kindness, and if we had 


tion of the forms and colours of machines which we term beautiful. It would, 
' pte 


indeed, have been as just a theory of the primary sensations of vision, fo say, 
ale itis because We have a,pleasing emotion in beholding the proportions 
OL. Ii, . Si i 


— a, . >) o> lait. bl 
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’ and colours of certain forms, we sce those forms and colours which excite 


if us: the pleasing emotion; as, of our moral approbation or robation, 
to say,—-that it is because: we have pleasure in the performance’ and eon- 

templation of virtuons actions, and pain in the contemplation and perform- 
ance of yicidus actions, we perceive that very: virtue and vice,—and form 
those very desires, virtuous or vicious, to which, as previously existing, we owe 
the pleagure and the pain, ave resulted from them,’ not produced them, 
and that cannot eve once as pleasure and «pain, without necessarily 
préstipposing-them. | In acting virtuously, we do what it is pleasant to do; 


' but it is not6n account _ re that we perform the action, which itis 


delightful to ‘us to do, delightful to usto have done. Indeed, to 
destroy our pleasure altogether, ipa more would be necessary, than to im- 
press’ us: with the belief, that the actions were performed by us, with no,other 
view thawto the selfish ¢ratification whieh we might feelin thinking of them ; 
and with a total’¢arelessness as to-the happiness of those to whose welfare 
the. world conceived us to bemaking a generous sacrifice. If conformi 

to selfish gain were all which constitutes virtue, why. should oar pleasure 

this*casé cease ? eases for the best of all’reasons, that it arises from vir+ 
tue,*and can arise only from virtue ; and ‘that ih such a-edse, as there would 
no longer be any virtue, there woulds, therefore, no longer be any thing to be 
contemplated ‘with satisfaction. Such is that gross and fevolting system 
which would represent all the seeming moral. excellencies of the -world 

every generous exertion, every magnanimous forbearanee;+—as one snivenel 


. @eceit,—one’ constant unwesried search.of personal good, in which not a 


single, wish ever waiiders beyond that personal enjoyment of the ite 


" dual. . 


here is ‘another form in witich the Satish systent may be presented to m 
s ‘unjust td our nature than that which we have been considering. It 
be said, that we now do ‘truly wish for the happiness of others, without 


~ regard to’our own immediate interest ; but that we have become thus disin- 


terested by the very influence: of selfishness, only-because ouf own interest 


has formerly. been felt to be connected with the interest of others, diminishing 


and i sing with theirs in so many: instanées, that the love, which was 
i ned, and ‘confined in the strictest disc of exclusion $0 oursel 
séd in some measure’ to them, as if almost parts of ourselves 3 


relatioh which it has been found to bear to ours; but for which rélation, 

ved to us.more and more distinctly in the whole piogress of social li 

we should be absolutely incapable of a single wish for their happioomeeiain 

single wish for their freedorn’ from the severest agony, even’ when their’ ago- 

ny was beneath our very view, and could be suspended by our utteranee of 
rk word of command, td him who waited in dreadful’ ministry on the 
wi 


oro the stake ; or” at least, if, in such ‘circumstances we could have 

shed any relief to their torture, if must have been merely to’ free our ears 
from the noise of groans or shrieks, that, like any otherhoise, mightbe a little 
too loud to be agreeable to us. According’ to this system, the happiness 
of dthers is loved as representative of our own—in the sanie Way, as any ob- 
ject with which our own pleasure-has been associated, becomes itself an ob- 
jeet of pleasure to us. Our virtues; thérefore, arising in every case from the 
discovety of some relation which the happiness of others ‘bears to or own 


physical happiness, dre Bot so much the causes of enjoyment, as the tesults | 


we have learned to, valué iB ess, however, only-on account of the” } 
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of it; they depend, then, on circumstanees that are accidental, varying as the 
aceidental relations to our pleasure vary ;*and, if they seem to.us.to have any 
uniformity, it is only because the’ circumstances of pleasure, on which they 
depend, may be regarded as nearly uniform in all the nations of the earth. 
Every where the the wife, the child, must have been useful to the son, 
the husband, the father ; everywhere, therefore, these'relations, as produc-. 
tive of happiness, or protection, or comfort, i degree, are relations of 
love, and every where, in consequence of titi Mire, there are eor- 
; ing factitious feelings of duty, filial, connubial, parental. Be 
‘This modification of the selfish system disinged from the former, 
has at least the comparative merit of not bei absolute opposition to. 
almost every feeling of our nature; and, since it allows us to be at present 
recom: eae refers us forthe period of absolute moral indifference, to a 
time, antecedent to that which our remembrance can reach, it is not so easy to 
expose its falsehood, as to expose the gross and obvious falsehood of the sys- 
tem which ascribes tous one lasting selfishness,—a selfishness so unremit 
as to be; not for the first years of:our life only, but ‘inj fancy, in youth, in 
mature manhood, in the last sordid wishes, of a long see of sordid swishes, 


jacompatible with any affection that is directly and purely bene-. 


volent. But though it may be less easy to show the inaceuracy of the.view 


of the*great principles,of our moral nature, which such a modification of 


e of general selfishness presents ; the view, which even this modifi- 
ion’ of the ine presents, is false to the noble principles, of a nature, 
it, éven in. the sophist himself, is, far ‘nobler than athat which his degrad- 
»phistries. would represent him as possessing. ‘There are feelings of 


, oT srested wishes which jt has previously, excited in our breast. 
ence and Ry of our moral feelings, I do riot contend, that we are capa- 

“of these feelings, at a period, at which we are incapable’ of forming any 
i¢eption of the SiN RUMBA of,actionsthat, for e, we 
st feel instant gratitude, to our, mother or.our nurse, for th 
ance or first cares whicli we receive, before we are conscious o thin 
but of our momentary pleasure or pain—and, far from knowing the existence 
of those kind hearts which watch over ts, scarcely know that we’ have our- 
selyes an existence which is capable of being prolonged. ‘This blind virtue; 
it would, indeed, be manifestly absurd to suppose ; “Wik this no philosopher has 
maintained. which a defender of original tendencies to the eiiotions that 
are distinctive of virtue and vice, can be supposed to assert, is, that when we 


are capable of understanding the circumstances of actions, we then have those © 


feelings of moral approbation or disapprobation, which in their variéus rela- 
tidns to time, as present, past, or future, I suppose t6 constitute our moral no- 
tions of virtue, merit, obligation. It then becomes’ impossible for us, not to 
feel, that in giving pain, for thé mere pleasure of giving pain, to ome whose 
delight it has been to contribute to our happiness, we hae do that, which 
we could not contemplate without a feeling of sl-reproach,—as we should 
‘have an opposite feeling of self-approbation, in every sacrifice which we might 
~ make of our own convenience, to the h: pipes on the comfort of a tron, te 
whom our mutual services were so ‘uiely due. ‘An action, ] have already 


oral \pprobation, independent of all views of personal interest. The hap- ° , 
ness. of others isto us more than the’ representation of our own ; afdyth : 
in which it contributes most powerfully to our own, is by the generous * 


és... 


it is superfluous for-me to say, that, in contending for the indepen-. 


. lutely lost to our memory, it would not be entitled to. the praise Otige 


‘ne$s which we are capable of remembering. * It is an hypothesis, all’ 


or miséry,—are necessary to enable them td Gontrilute médst effectually to 


a 
v 
$ " 
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frequently repeated, is, as a moral object, not the mere’ g 
or evil, but the intentional production of good orveyil. Teshas 
iig whatever, but as it is'significant of the frame tof wind GF. the agent» him- 
self, willing and producing a particular result ¥ and where the frame of 
oven, guessed, it is not 


mind may possess in 2mMotion 
templation of certain frames of mind of the voluntary’ prodtjée 
evil. There is a knowledge then of intention on whichour mes 
unquestionably depend ; but it ey on this knowlddge ths 
did it would be as absurd t6 refuse to them the ‘appellation of 
ings, on this account, as it would be to refuse t6 the mintd:any of 
tibility’of the sensations of*vision, because there can be Aoyvisie 
nous object be present, no#, even then, any distinet perée 
opened our eyelits There was, indeed, a period, at w 
ral feelings, as there was a period, at which we had no se 
but though we had . 3 the actual feelings, from the absen 
stances whith are necessary for producing thetn, we could as 
‘be blind to morality in the oné case, as blind to all the spleipde 
of light in thé other. i 

Tp return, however, to that form of tlre selfish system of mopals 
undef out review,—I may remarky-in the first place, that, asethis 
our affections adinits them to be at present disinterested, and refensy 
period of exclusive selfregard, to a time of which the consciousiies 


ypothesis, ind an hypothesis, which, even by the. copfession of Hie 
Maintain it, supposes a State of our feelings:absolutely opposite to thaw 
they haye continued to display, during all that long period of our*eem 


ti though no dbjection could be urged against it." Itwould still te 


then of the proof of which must rest with tlie assertets of it,—an_ biypo 
which, though it were’just, it would’be impossible to verify —and ay 
ich affirms the mind td have been, with respect to the vetye 
are attempted to be explained by it, the reverse of what is at'p 
sent. But is there no other objection, which can be made to this sySteny, thé 
that it is an hypothesis only, which may, if we consent to admit it with@e 
roof, be made ,to tally with the phenomena; but which the phenomena 
mselves do not at | ery obviously appear to warrant* us t6° frame? 
There is still another very important inquiry :—does it correspond, ever 
as an hypothesis, with the moral appearances, which it is invented to iflws* 
, . . . : 


trate ? 
We hy moral affections, it is allowed, at present, whieh are disinterested 5 
hut'they ave become so, it is’ said} in’ consequence of the association ef @ur 
own past pleasures with their objects ; and ourexperience that the safety, ard 
in some, measure the comfort, of others,—for whiom, on their own account, 
we shiould be perfectly indifferent whether they'be in health or disease, joy 


our happiness. We at last seek their happiness for their sake, because we 
have been accustomed to Seek it for our own and the’ wilful violations of 
their pleasure or ease, which Were regarded by us at fitst as inéxpedient, be- 
cause they night be hurtful to oufselvés, ate at last régartled by us as immo- 


* es: , 


’ 
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ral, when we have been so pérfectly selfish, for a sufficient levigth of time, as 
to cease to be selfish, from-the very force of our habits of selfishness... —,_ 
: oe cppcniing io: this hypotiesis | need .not repeat arguments which haye 
been already urged by me: igainst other false views of our moral nature ; and 
ov as notJess applicable to. this view of it, I flatter myself that you will 
ve no difficulty in remembering and apply’ g for upeneianes The pur 
sery, to which | referred in my:last Lecture cehe .of an experiment 
thatamight be considered as decisive. ae respec to = theory of universal 
selfishness, would be equally. val for a similar experiment in ther present 
instance, as to that selfishness, whielty 2 Rot universal during the whole 
course of life, is said to be universa east during childhood. Such an ex- 
periment would indeed be still more;yaluabléin the present instance ; as al- 
lowing us the nearest sentapet which We, can make to the time at which the 
mysterious transmutati of liehauen ) disinterested affection is supposed 
to begin to take place. If-all. actions, wv do not immediately affect our own 
means of physical well-being, be original indi fferent to us,—and if we learn, 
oY by the relations of certain actions to, t hysical,w -heing, to regard one 
eae ‘of conduct as virtuous, and anotl ecies of uct as yicious, the 
;whose never-failing enjoyments have st med to‘him to form a regular part 
2 the day, almost like the hours whieh compose it, —who expeets to find to- 
morrow what he found yesterday,—and who jas\litile thinks that, he is indebt- 
ed to any one for the régular food which gratifies his appetite, or the gar- 
ments which keep him warm, or, the. little cou n whieh he lies down hap- 
‘py to awake happy, next morning,—as he thinksythat he is indebted to 
“one of those around him for the st uae ps sisi on him, —_ 
ail “whieh he breathes without 1k owing .that he is breathing while rs 
mong smiles and caresses, and regards ev emyiese, hot as matks 


enance is. love ;—-the little reasoner on his own com aoa disregarder of, 
all comforts but his own, may indeed be beginning - to, “oe the ,inductions 
which are to terminate in the belief, that the happiness*of others may. be jn- 
Strumeutal to his happiness 3 and that thesuniverse would,” suffer, and sont 
quently himself, as a'part of the universey be in dangel of sufic ings b 

preading aud multiplying relations of guilt to guilt, if ap instanc 4 
» aor cruelty were to occur in some obscure cotfage in a pametyenn f But 
' though be.may be beginning to make philosophic. analysis and generalization 

ithe remote relations of ee by whieh.crimes perpetrated in the most re 
mote, part of the world, and of a. kinds from whi has never suffered, may, 
by. conceived by Jhim to have ultimately some relation to his, selfish eu: 

ment; he is surely only, beginning to make them. , His se 
Shanciant growth to have ceased to be se fish ; and: his mora 

ifworality be the result of fine inductions, smhich. show, the oa othe S. to 

in some measure representative of our own, cannot have’ un to be dee 
" yeloped.. When he quits his sporty therefore, to listen-to t stale which - his 
hurse has promised him,—suspending not this particular exercise, only, but 
_ the very activity that would. be. every moment urging him to,new exercise,-— 
* as he remains fixed at her knee in a state of quiet.of every limb, that, but 
baal the delightful horrors which he hears and expects to hear, would be tag 
rful to be borne,—if there be no disinterested a ction then, or. at least 
athe * dawning of. such affegtionsy—the tale which is related to hin, 

it may be of injustice and eruelty, cannot have. any powerfil in: 
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fluence on his feelings. | His love-of novelty, indeed, may be gratified by the 
adventures of the generous warrior, who, at the peril of his own life, attacked 
the castlé ofthe giant, and opened at last, to give liberty to trem- 
bling prisoners, those dungeon gates which had never before been opened, 
but to fling some new wretch tothe living heap of wretchedness, or out of the 
heap already gathered to select some one for torture and death. He may lis- 
ten to such a marvellous tale as he’ would listen to any thing else that is equal- 
ly-marvellous} but it is only as marvellous that he can be ‘supposed to listen 
to it. There is no generous interest in virtue to be gratified in his little heart ; 
because, in his state of secure and tranquil enjoyment, he has had too little 
experience of the relations. of things to know that vice and virtue have that 
reat difference—their only difference—which ‘consists in their likelihood of 
ing of greater or less advantage or disadvantage to him. In hearing of 
the deliverance of the good, and of the punishment of the wicked, he should 
have no thought but of the wonderful things which he'is to hear next. In 
short, according to the system which would represent all virtue to be of self- 
ish growth, he should be that cold and indifferent creature which no nursery 
has ever seen ;’ and whicli if every nursery saw, in those who are to furnish 
the maturé population of other years, the earth would sdon be an wnpéopled 
waste, or, at best, a prison-house of the rapacious and the eruel. . 

If, without having heard of any hypotheses ‘om the subject, we were told, 
that there isa period of the life’of man, in whicli a tale of cruelty may be re+ 
fated to him, and understood ‘without exciting any emotion ; and in which the 
intentional producer of. misery, who produces it in the mere ‘wantonness of 
pewer, only that he may have the delight of thinking that hé Has produced it, and 
the mild and wrepining sufferer whom he has made his victim, are regarded * 
Mi equl] indifference ; is it to his early years that we all should look in 
making our reference ? or, rather, is there not reason to think, that, at least, 
an equal number of the estimators of different ages would look to years, when, 
if generous affections were the result of experience, and grew moré purely 
disinterested, asthe experience of the relations of things extended over a 
latger portion of life, there could’ not be one sordid and selfish wish remain- 
ing with its ancient doniinion in the heart. “hs 

But, omitting every objection that may be drawn fromm. the appearances of 
lively motal feeling, at a time when, according to the hypothesis of original in- 
sensibility to every distinction of virtue and vice, thére’could be no moral feeling 
ony kind ; what, I may ask, is the nature of the change which is supposed'to 

e place in this purification of selfish desires, and are the circumstances 
assigned as the caus¢ of the purification sufficient to produce it? We are 
absolutely regardless of the happiness or misery of others; and*the actions 
that would lead to their happiness or misery séem to us to have those ‘differ- 
ent physical tendencies; but are regarded by us only as physlesly different. 
Such is said to be the state of the mind at oné period. ards'We learn + 
od owe oe others with regard; in consequence of the pleasure which has 

ed fromm them, or attended their presence,—and, not to look ‘on them 
with disinterested regard only, and to wish their ess, but,—wwhich is a . 
_ muclr more important circumstance,—to feel that the neglect or violation of * 
their mao would be attended with feelings of self-reproach on our part, 
essentially different from mere regret..'The explanation proposed m 
perhaps, be thought to account for the affection thich we acquire ote. 
as well as for things that were previously indifferent to us ; and even 
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wish.to add to the happiness of those whom we love, since there scarcely can 
be affection without sueh a wish. But the sense of duty is something more 
than this iousness of mere affection and ofkind wishes) When we have 
failed to act in conformity with it, we have not a mere feeling of misfortune 
as when we have failed in any wish, the success of whieh did not depend on 
ourselves ; but a moral feeling of self-disapprobation, for which the growth 
of mere affection, and of all the wishes to-which affection can give rise, is in- 
sufficient to accqunt.. Here, then, is the important. transition which should 
be explained,that by which we pass from love that is factitious, to 4 feeling 
of duty that is factitious. It is this feeling of moral approbation or disappro- 
bation,—-the difference of common regret from remorse—of common joy 
fromthe delightful complaceneies of virtue,—which is the, real subject in 
controversy ; and this feeling the selfish.system, even in that best modifica~ 
tion of it which we are considering, leaves wholly unexplained. It asserts us_ 
to be selfish, but it does not show, norsevei profess toshow, how we are thus 
selfish with notions of morality. ot ax 
, It must never beforgotten, in estimating any. theory, of morals, that it is not 
a mere quantity of pleasure or pain, love or dislike, for which the theorist has 
to.account; but an order of moral notions, pleasant, indeed, ‘in certain refers 
ences to ourselves or others, painful im certain other references, yet essen- 
tially distinct from any varieties of mere physical delight or uneasiness. It 
is not the joy of a prosperous man for wlich he has to give a reason, but the 
complacency of a good conseience,—not the regret of one who has formed 
wishes of dignified station-or wealth that are ungratified,—but the’remorse of 
one who has:formed guilty wishes, and whose chief misery, perhaps, arises 


from the gratification.of the very wishes which-he had formed. Itis not the . 


mere wish of contributing to the happiness of those whom we love, but the 
feeling of obligation to contribute to their happiness,—and oftem even to con- 
tribute to the happimess of individuals for whom we feel rio peculiar tenders 
ness of regard, . For these peguliar feelings, however, for all that can strictly 
be said to.be moral in love; or even in. morality atself; the asserters of the 
selfish system do not think it necessary to assign any reason, though. it is of 
these only that any explanation is required :. and yet they speak of their sys+ 
tem ,asif it were a-theory, not of mere pleasure or pain, love or dislike, but of 
all the phenomena,of moral sentiment. They think-that they have shown 
enough, if they have shown how we may love our friends that live around ‘ug 
— love our house or our-estate ; and if they can account for this mere 


ction, they take for granted, that our. feelings of duty, virtue, obligation, | 
re 4 a 


all the moral. feelings of conscience follow of course...» - 

Even with respect to mere affection,unimportant as this is, in'a theory of 
morals, when considered as mere affection, exclusively of all feeling of duty 
“or moral approbation,—the cause assigned for the production and extensioti 
of this regard is far from being shown to be adequate. Itis acause which con 
nects us,only with a few individuals, and which is yet adduced as explanatory 
of. feelings: that are extended in vivid diffusion to all mankind. * The: assoeis 
; x ating, principle is the cause to which we are.directed,—that principle which, if 
a. former. part of the course, we found to-be capable of attaching a very high 
interest, to qbjects that might be considered as in themselves almost indiffer- 

ent,—a snufE-box, a cane, or any other inanimate thing; which-had long been - 
our companion, . But though this sort of companionship may render our own 

cane important.to us, as.if.it weresa symbol of our happiness, like the white 
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wands and gold sticks that are symbols of the. dignity of office ; this love of 


our own cane does not render every other walking suck, which we may see 
in ashop, or in the bands of others, of much greater valtre ity our con¢éption, 
than if we had-been in the habit of walking without any support. If then it 
be, as is asserted, precisely in the same manner, that we: aequire our affee- 
tion for the living beings around us,-who, otherwise, would have been as in- 
different to ‘our regard, as it is possible for a. snuff-box or 4 cane to be,-— 
swhy is riot, the effect confined; of néarly confined, to those immediately 
around us, with whom the associations of pleasure have been formed ?> Be- 
yond the circle to which the’ magic of associatién Spreads, every thing should 
be as before, or at least very nearly as before. For the stranger whom we 
have never seen, in the same manner as’ for the snufl-box'ef another, we 
should retain feelings that scarcely pass beyond indifference; and should as 
little look with afféelion on all mankind, in, consequence of the pleasure which 
has attended our intimacy with a few=wif affection be ir itself foreign to our 
nature, and the result of factitious circumstances,——as we shou!d look with a 
covetous eye on'every walking stick, because we should ‘feel sorrow, far be- 
yond its intrinsic worth, on the loss of our own. If, indeed, man be natu- 
rally more precious to our affection than the paltry baubles of a toyshop, we 
may suppose, in his ease, a more extensive diffusion of every feeling of te- 
gard. But to ascribe to man any original ‘title to our loye, independent of 
the use which we may learn to derive from him, asfitom a machine that may 
be instrumental to our convenience, would be to abandon thé very principle 
on which the whole strange system of foral selfishness is founded. 

Even as a theory, then, of mere affection, tle selfish theory is inadequate. 
- But however widely affection may be supposed to be spread, im consequence 
of the associatian and ready suggestion of pléasures' received froin a few im 
dividuals only—though it were admitted, that, by the remembrance of these, 
we might-be led to love all the individuals. of ‘mankind, aud Joving them to 
wish their happiness——it must still be rementbered, that the only iiflvence of 
affection, as mere afféction, is to render the hap iness of others: desirable, 
like the attamment of any other object of desires “Instead of w ishing merely 
the gratification of our sensual appetites,—of our intellectual curiosity,—of 
our ambition, we have now other wishes to mingle with these that relate to 
the happiness of others ; and, we may ‘regret, that the happiness of others 
has not been produced by certain actions, im the same way, as» we may re- 
gret, that we have. not attained the objects of any of our other wishes, +Ahat 
we are not the possessors of a fortunate ticket in the lottery, or have not ‘iad 
’ the majority of votes in‘an election to some office vf honour or eMolufnent. 
But joy and regret are allswhich we can feel, even in love itself ; and obliga- 
tion, virtue, merit, the self-complacency or remorse of conscience, are as lite 
tle explained by the growth of mere love and — as if every object of* 
these affections had remained indifferent to us. - 

We have considered, then, the selfish system in two’ aspects : first, as 
represents mankind as universally, in every hour and minute of their resus 
existence, intent on one sole object, their own convenience incapable 
feeling any disinterested affection for another ; and, therefore, when 
ing to wish the happiness of a father, onwife, or son, or friend, on spel at 
yA oil We have afterwards considered that less ‘sordid me- 

ation system, which supposes us, indeed, to have been, originally; 
as selfish as the other ee us to. be for the whole course of our life ; 


————— 
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but which does a little more justice to the feelings of our maturer year's, by: 
admitting; that we become susceptible of affections that prompt ‘us to set, 
ven when our own convenience is not the unmediate object before dur eyes , 
and in our exaniination of both forms of the doctrine, we have seen, how im 
capable it is of explaining. those notions of obligation, virtue, nrerit, that eon- 
stitute the moral phenomena, which a theory that professes to be a theory of 
morals, ought as little to omit,—as a theory.of light to omit all notice of the 
radiant fluid, the propertiesof which it professes to examine, while’ it con- 
fines its attention to the forms of the mirrors or lenses which variously reflect 
or transmit it. ‘ ' } Been o. Tec 

After these two lights, in which the system commonly distinguished by the 


‘name of the Selfish System of Morals has been considered by us,.there re- 


mains still one other. light, in which it is to be viewed 3 thatin which the ob- 
ligation of virtue is supposed to consist merely, in an exclusive regardsto our 
own individual eternity of happiness, in avother life ; and virtue itself-to eon- 
sist in obedience to the willof the Supreme Being ; not on.aecount-of the 
moral excellence of that Supreme Being, or of his bounty to us, whieh might’ 
seem of itself to.demand-compliauces, that are the only possible expressions of 
the gratitude of dependent creatures, to him from whom their power as well as. 
their lrappiess-is derived,—but without any such views of reverence or *gra~ 
titude, at least without any such views, as are in the slightest degree necessa+ 
ry to the virtue of their motives,—merely on account of the power which 
the Ruler of the universe possesses, to give or withhold the happiness whicly 
is our only gbject. This form of the selfish system, which has been enibrae~ 


-ed by many theological writers of undoubted piety and purity, is nptwithstand— 


ing, | gannot butthink, as degrading to the human character, as any other 
ferm of the doctrine of absolute selfishness ; or rather, it isin itself the most 
degrading of wl the forms’ whiecl: the selfish system can assume : becausey 
while the selfishness which-it maintains is as absolute and unremitting, as if 
the objects of personal gain Were to be found in’ the wealth or honours; or 
sensual pleasures of this earth } this very selfishness is rendered more offen~ 
sive, by the noble image of the Deity which+is contiually presented: torour: 
mind, aid’ presented in all his benevolence, not to be loved, but to be eourt- 
ed with a mockery of affection.. The senswalist ef the ‘common: system of. 
selfishness, who never thinks of avy higher object in the pursuit.of the litle 
pleasures whieh he is miserable enough to regard as bappiness, seemsto-me, 
even in the brutal stupidity in which he is sunk, a being more worthy of esteenr 
thdn the selfish: of another life ; to whose view God is ever present, but who 
view him always only»to feel constantly in their heart, that in loving him: who 
has been.the dispenser of all the blessings which they have enjoyed, and who 
has revealed hiniself in the glorious character of the diffuser of* an ,immortae 
lity of happiness, they love not the Giver himself, but only the gifts whieh 
they have received, or the giftsthat are promised. Yet, such is the. influ- 
ence of the mere admission of the being of a God, and of the images of ‘hholi- 


ness and delight which that divine name is sufficient to suggest ; that while the 
- common systém.of the universal selfishness of virtue has been received by the 
_ virtuous themselves, with an indignant horror that was itself almost a confuta- 
tion of the system; the equally universal selfishness of the doctrine-of these 


theological moralists, has been received, not merely withoutany.emotion of 
disgust, but with the approbation and assent of no small portion of those; who, 


. in apposition tothe vesy'doetsine which they: have embraced are truly in 
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their hearts disinterested lovers of man, and ely dsiereted lovers and 
worshippers of God,» ° 


The doctrine of the absolute sclGchness of our - homage to God, wthinle 


our social virtues, considered as the mere conformity of our wills to the 
command of Him who is the dispenser of eternal happinéss and eternal 
misery,+-for the sole reason of his power of thus dispensing happiness or 
misery, and not on account of his own transcendent excellence, that of itself 
might seem to demand such a econformity,—is a doctrine of very old date. 
But the,writer who in modern. times has Jed to the widest diffusion of this 
doctrine, is Archdeacon Paley, the: most popular of all our ethical writers; 
and one of the most judicious in the mere details of ethics, however false 
and dangerous I consider ,his leading doctrines to be. Vittue, he defines to 
bey “the doing. good to mankind, in obedience to the will of God, and fer 
the sake of everlasting happiness. os The last part of the definition is the 
most important part of the whole 5 for, the knowledge of this everlasting 
happiness he supposes to be all which constitutes moral obligation ; meaning 
by obligation, not any feeling of moral love, but the influence of happiness 
as an object of physical desire, and of pain. as an object of physical aversion ; 
one or other of which is to follow our obedience or disobedience to the com 
mand of the Power who is the supreme dispenser of both. The will of Godus 
our rule, he says, but *‘ private happiness is ourmotive,” and therefore our.obli- 
gation. In short, theinducementor temptation to be virtuous, which is allethat 
constitutes our obligation to be virtuous, is precisely’ of the same kind with the 
inducéments or temptations to vice, which may be said in dike manner to 
constitute an obligation to be wicious. The only difference is, that a good 

man;—that is to say, a person whom we distinguish by the flattering title of 
Recs ie more prudent than thoserwhom we have chosen to denominate 
wicked. Both act from an obligation which may be said to be moral im one 
ease as muchas in the other ; since in neither is disinterestedness of affection 


nécessary to. virtue 5 and ie both there is that desire of pleasure which is — 


sufficient to constitute an indticement, and therefore, in his acceptation of 
~ the word, which he regards as synonymous with inducement, an obligation. 

That we have a moral sentiment of obligation, virtue, merit, which is very 
different from the rere inducements ‘of pleasure, near or remote, I surely 
need not attempt to demonstrate to you, after the rémarks already made on 
theyselfish» system ‘in general. The doctrine of Paley differs,.as you pef- 
ceive, from the general selfish. ‘system, only by the peculiar importance 
which it very ly gives to everlasting happiness and misery, whet-eombpared 
with the brie paink dr pleesusos of this ble. ln eho poset ee 
is a greater quantity of physical enjoyment which it-has.in view. dt isa 

sager selfishness, but it is mot less absolute selfishness which'it maintains; 
Sain alipedican-enhiens to all the objections which I urged before at oe 
length, and which. it would now therefore be idle to repeat. 

One great answer obviously presents itself to all those selfish systems 
which convert the whole-of virtue into. prudence ; and make the differences 
of virtue and vice in every respect precisely the same in kind, as those of, 
speculators in the market of commerce, who have employed their eapitabmore 
or I in the different bargains that have been offered to 
them. All those systems are of course Ae to be faithful pictures of 
ph pempeers The virtue which they profess to explain is the: virtue which 
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we feel; and’ if we felt no moral approbation of certain actions, no moral 
disapprobation of certain other actions, it would be manifestly abstrd to 

‘of virtue or of vice. It is to our consciousness then, that we must 
look for determining the fidelity of the picture ;—and what features does our 
consciousness exhibit? If two individuals were ta expose themselves to the 
same peril, for the same eommon friend,—and if we‘ could be made to un- 
derstand, that the one had no other motive for this apparently generous ex- 
posure, thiat the wish of securing a certain arnount of happiness to himself, 
at some time, either near or remoté—on earth, or after he has -quitted earth; 
the other no motive but that of saving a life whieh was dearer to him rte 
his own,—in. which case would onr feeling of moral approbation more 
strongly arise? Is it’ the more selfish of the two whom alone we should 
considér'as the moral hero ;’ or rather, is it not only, in thinking of him who 
forget every thing but the call of friendship, and the disinterested fedling of 
duty which prompted him to obey the call,—that we, should feel any.moral 
approbation: whatever? It is precisely in proportion as selfish +happmess is 
absent from the mind of the agent, or is,supposed to be absent from it, a 
any-sacrifiee which is made’ for another, that the -moral-admiration arisesgs— 
atid what then can we think of a theory of this very moral admiration, which 
asserts it ‘to arise only when it does not arise, and not to arise only when it 
does arise? We should not hesitate long in rejecting a theory of fluidity _ 
which should ascribe congelation to an increase of heat, and liquefaction to 
# diminution of -it;—and as little ought we to hesitate in rejecting a theory 
of virtue that supposes the moral approbation which gives birth to our-yery 
motion of virtue; to arise only when the immediate motive of the agent has 
been the view of his own happiness i in thissor any other world,—and to be 
precluded, therefore, by the very generosity of the agent, in every case in 
which he thought only of the happiness of others which he wore ae 
of the miséry of others which he could relieve. 

That part of the system of Dr. Paley, then, whieh makes she bade ntotive 
ta virtue the happiness of the agent himself, is false as a picture of the 
feelings of moral approbation and disapprobation for which it professes to ac~ 
coumt. “Lhe other part of his system of virtue, however, which résolves it 
into conformity to the will of God, as obeyed from va etek of f meer 
gate, mney ‘neti a little fuller investigation. . 
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BKAMINATION OF THE SELFISH SYSTEM, sandeaatan BSAMINATION 
i _f -” DR. SMITH’S SYSTEM. ‘ 


ai hoes, In nal seth of my last Lecture, after nine dibiovens 
_ modifications of the selfish system, I proceeded to consider one form of it 
which has not usually been ag ttn oe a 
_ solutely selfish ; since it supposes motive to virtue to be the view 
_ our own personaladyantage: the only difference being, that, instead of fixing its 
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desires on the quantity of pleasure which ean be,enjoyed. in this-Jife, itex- 
tends them to the greater quantity of pleasure which may be enjoyed by us — 
mm the everlasting life that awaits usy—having still, however, no other motive — 
than the desire’ of this personal enjoyment, and the corresponding fear of 
pain, in the actidns which may. seem, but only: seem, to arise from a disjn- 
terested love of God, or a disinterested love of «those: whom God has com- 
niitted to our affection. Beis aig youl fs ay ry 
» The greater or less quantity of pleasure, however, which is ¢oveted by us, 
either. i mtehsity or duration, does not alter the nature of the principle which 
covets it: if the perception of the means of gratifying our own indiyidyal ap- 
petité for enjoyment, whether the pleasure bé great or slight, near ar pemote, 
brief or everlasting, be all which constitutes whatis in that case strangely termed 
moral oblization ; and the system of Paley, therefore, to whiclp L particulax- 
ly alluded,—a system which defines virtue to be “the doing-¢ood to mane 
kind, in ob edienge to the will of God, for the sake of everlasting ness,” 
and which “makes, not the love of God, nor the love of mankind, but this — 
love of: everlasting happiness, the motive and sole obligation to the good 
which otherwise we’ should shave had as little moral desire of producing or — 
promoting, as of producing an’ equals or greater amount of evil,—naust be 
allowed to be, in its very essence, as truly selfish, as if it had defined vice 
to be the pursuit of mere wealth, or fame, or.of the brief dignities, or stil} 
briefer pleasures of ‘this mortal existence. » .» ©, ation ; 

If the «nost prudent labourer: after his own selfish interest, without the 
slightest regard for the happiness of, ethers, unless as that happiness.mdy be 
instrumental’ to. his own, be constantly actuated by the same moral motiv 
which influences the most generous lovers of mankind, kow strange ‘an illu- — 
sion is all moral sentiment, whiel views, with such different feelings, objects — 
that are ih*évery.moral respect precisely the same? But it is in our ‘eugo- — 
tions alone, that our notions of morality have their risey.and how illusive, — 
therefore, and radically false, | sliould rather say, must-be that system which — 
i8 founded-on the absokite similarity of feelings that ‘are recognised by-every — 
‘bosom as absolutely dissimilar. si le me ty ata 
' Fhough I trust, then, it is sufficiently evident to.you, from the fesults of 
the long discussion in whicl’ we have heeu engaged, that themopal ebliga- — 
tion to virtue is not, as Paley says, the mere inducerhent of pleasure hek! 
out to us by power which we cannot disobey, without losing the pleasure, — 
and encountering pain, but an,imducement of a nobler kind;—since plea-— 
sure, though it may lead us tobe virtwous, may surely, as mere plea-— 
sure, if there be no essential distinction of it,as ‘pure or impure, right or 
wrong, often lead us into what we are at present accustomed to denominaté — 
vice ; and though I shall, therefore, not repeat, in application to this enlarged _ 
selfishness, which extends its interested view through immortality, the objec- 
tions previously ‘urged against that more limited selfishness which looks only 
to the-sarface of the éarth, and to the few years in which we ate.to be moving 
along it; it may be of importance :to make'a few remarks on that other — 
part of the docttive of this celebrated moralist, which makes conformity to 
thé will of “God the rule of‘ virtue. © © |” , ait vil yeereed gee 
~ That virtuous ‘actions~—those actions which excite in’ us the feeling of — 
moral approval, are conformable to the will of God; there ean be:né teason 
to doubt; since the very universality of this ‘approval may be regarded asea 
‘sort of expression of the’ divine’ approbation. ‘As-little ean.we doubt, that, — 
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we a dred Will of God is present to our mirtd; and we think of eer- 
tain actions - commanded b him, of ‘¢ertain other actions, as hibited: by 
hing,——and Whienjin desiguing or méditating any action, we {eel that it is one 
a “hike vhich he has prohibited;—there wotld arise in Our mind, an instant 
feeling’ of digapprobation, that is to say, of vice or ok in the performu+« 
alge of the prohibited action, But'the question is not whether it be virtue”, 

) conform our will to that of the Deity, when that will ‘is tevealed to ts, or 
car yi lied, for of this there can be no doubt. It is, whether there*be net’. 
in‘ ou bitire"t inciple of moral approbation, fron which ‘our feelings of’ 
oseaty virtue, merit, flow ; and wich operates, not independently of thé ' 
Divine will indeed, for it was the Divine ‘will whicl? ited in uS this very: 
principle,—but without the neceSsaty consideration, at the tine,.of the ex- 
pression, of the “Divine will} and consequently without any intentional eon= 
forinity to it of disobedience, or whicli ip our ébedience itsell, as often as we 
think of the Divine will is the vey principle’ by Which we feel the duty of 
sii¢h “conformity. The mother, though she ‘should, at the moment, forget 
altogether that there is a God in nature; would still turn witlt moral horre®’ 
ffom'the’thought of murdering tlic little prattler who is sporting at her knee § 
and who is not moré beautifal to ‘her eye by external charms and gracesy 
than béautifal to her heart by the thousand tendernesses which every day,’ 
and afinost ever hour, is developing ; while the child’ who, ‘perhaps, has 
scarcely heard that there is a God, or who, at léast, is ignorant of any will 
of God in conformity with ‘which virtue consists, is still in his very tgiox 

e, developing thesé moral feelings which are supposéd to be inconsistent 


race, di 
with such ignorance; and would not have the same feeling of complaceneyy 
in repaying’ the arental caresges with acts of intenfional injury, as whew he: 
repa vs thei swith expressions of reciprocal love.’ Of all the mothers, who, at 
this moment, ot the earth, are exercised, and vittudusly exercised! in maternal 
dutiés arotind’ the’ eradles of their infants, there is, perhaps, not one whois 
thinking, that God has commianded her to love her offspring, and to perform 
for théiv the many offices of loye’ that are tectssary for preserving’ the lives 
this vae so dear to her. The expression of the Divive, will; indeed, net 
merely gives'us iew and nebler duties to perforni,—it givés a ew and no# 
bier delight alo to the very duties, which out ‘nature prompts,—but stil 
thére are dutiés, which our nature prompts; and the violation-of whidh is 

; moral wrong, even when God’ is known ahd Pench ig only as a 
t demon of power, still. less benevolent than the very. barbatians who showk 


. 


drotid his altar. in their savage sacrifice. ' 


eared > and our only* answer to both questions, as far as morality can be 
5 


said 


tion of ; rsical loss or gain, is, that stich is our naturethat, in considers — 


: aa our ok inankind—which it is in our power t6- 
that, to act in confor 
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existing im us, that even when we conform our spades to ie Divine will, 
isthe vety principle by which we have felt the duty of this eh cw 
ity ;—and, if there be no such pri in our.nature, by which we dis- — 
cover the duty of the conformity, it is surely very evident that there co be 
no such duty to be felt, any more than there can be colour to the blind, ot | 
’ melody to the deaf. . ; ’ tis ‘é ‘ h . 
God may be loved hy us, or feared by us. ‘He may be loved by us as the — 
source..of all our blessings, conferred or promised, He may be feared by us 
asa Being who has the power of inflicting on_us eternal anguish. In one of 
these views, we may, when we obey lim, act from gratitude; in the other 
froin a sense of the evils which,we.haye to. dread in offen ing him. But, if 
it be a duty of gratitude to obey God, we must previously have been capable 
of knowing that gratitude js a virtue,—as much ag we anust have-heen - 
ble of knowing the power of God, before we could have kwown to fear his 
awful-domiaion. We. ‘consider the Deity as possessing the highést moral — 
perfection ; but, iq that theological view of morality which acknowledges no 
inode of estimating excellence beyond that Divine eommand itself, whatevér 
it might have beea,—these words are absolutely meaningless ; since, if, ing 
stead, of what we now term virtue, he had commanded only what we’ now 
term vice, his command must still have “~ e y holy. If, indeed, the 
system of Paley, and of other theological moralists, were just, what exoel- 
lenec, beyond the excellence of mere power, could we discover: in that Di- 
vine Being whom we adore as the Supreme. Goodness, still more* than we 
fear him as the Omnipotent?. God ‘has indeed, commanded certain actions, 
avd it.is our virtue,to conform our actions to his will; but if the virtue de- 
pend exclusively on,obedience to the command, and, if there be no peculiar 
moral excellence in the actions commanded, he must have been equally ado- — 
rable, though nature had exhibited only appearances of unceasing malevo- — 
lence ‘in, its author; and every command which he had delivered te his — 
ereabures had been only to add new voluntary miseries to the physical thises 
vies which already sufrounded them. In the system of.Hobbes, which con+ 
siders law itself..as,constituent of moral right, a tyrant, if ‘his po of 
enacting Jaw be sufficiently established, is not to. be distinguished, in his very 
tyranny, from the generous sovereign of the free ; because the measure of 
right is to be found m.his will alone. In the system of Paley, in Tike mah- 
ner, if virtue be conformity to the will of God; whatever thatwil] may be, — 
_and there be no moral measure of,the excellence. of that will itself,—God 
and the most malignant demon have no, moral difference to our heart, butas © 
the one and not the other, is the irresistible sovereign of the uiverse, - 
‘Fhe will of God, then, though itis un estionably the source of virtue, in the ! 
most important sense ; asit washis will, that formed all thé principles ofoufcon- 
stitution, of which the principle,of moral approbation is one—is nat the source 
of virtue, in the sense in which that phrase is understood by: some theolowi 
writers, as limited to the mere declaration of his will, sanctioned by put 
ment and reward? . There is an earlier law of God Bary cas! written in 
our hearts; and.the desire of our mere personal,h inessot misery, in 
or in another world, is, truly, an object of our approbation, not the source 
it,—sinée the love of. mere selfish enjoyment is at least as powerfully the 
tive to viee, in some cases, as it is in other casés the motive to virtue. V 
do not merely submit to.the will of God as we saben to any power which sit 
is impossible for us to resist. We: feel that it would not be imprudence onlys. _ 
* . e 
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reason which ‘us to approve morally. of the du his confor 
of our will to‘his beneficent and supreme will; and aw in. one of the. 
essential principles of our nature, the moral reason which wevseck. . __ ,.. 
- After this examimation of the. various systems, which may be considered as. 
‘or less directly opposed to the belief of that principle of moral feeling, 
al suseeptibility of moral emotion on the contemplation of certain 
aetions: whieh I have conteitded, there is still one system which deserve 
to be considered by us, in relation to this belie——not as being subversive of 
y in any one of its essential distinctions, but as appearing to fix mora- 
lity ow @ basis, that is not sufficiently firm ; with the discovery. of the instabi-, 
hty of which, therefore, the virtues that are represented .as supported on it, 
might be-eonsidered as themselyes*uristable:; ‘asthe statue, ch it be the 
image of 2 god,-or the/column, though it.be a part of asacred temple, may 
fall, not-because it is not sufficiently eqhesive and firm in itself, but heeause» 
‘it is too'magsy, for the feeble pedestal on which yt has been placed. ‘ Sebiide> 
_ Phe- system to which I allude, is that which is delivered by Dr. Smith, in 
his Theory of Moral Sentiments;—a work, unquestionably of the first. rank, 
ina science whieh I cannot but regard, as to man the most interesting of seien- 
ces . Profdund in thought, it exhibits, even when it is. most profound, an ex- 
ample ofthe. graces with which a sage imagination knows. how to adorn 
simple and majestic form of sciences that ‘it is severe and cold, only to those 
who are themselves cold and severe;—as in those very graces, it éxhibits in 
like mannér, an exanmple of the reciprocal embellishment whicli imagination 
receives from the sober dignity of truth. .fn its minor’ details and illustra 
as, indeed, it may be considered as: presenting a model of posh 
sauty,,ef which all must acknowledge the power, who are not, disqualt 
by their very: natare for the admiration and enjoyment of intellectual ex 
lenceS—so dull of understanding,.as to shrink with a painful cansciousness of 
_ ineapaeity at the very appearance of refined analysis—or so dull and cold of 
heart, as to feel no sti in the delightful varieties of an eloquence, that in 
the illustfation and.embellishment of the noblest truths seems itself to live and, 
harmonize with those noble sentiments which it adorns. ; us 
* Ie is chiefly in its minor analyses, however, that I conceive the excellence 
of this admirable work to consist. Its leading doctrine I dm far from ad- 
mitting. dideed it seems to me as manifestly false, as the greater number 
_ of its secondary and minute delineations appear to me faithful, to the fine 
lights aud faint and flying shades, of that moral nature which they, re- 
present. a iv é é 4? q & ie my 
, According to Dr. Smith, we do not immediately -approye of certain ac- 
_ tions, or disapprove of-certain other actions, when we have became acquaint- 
ed with the intention of the agent, and the consequences beneficial or injuri- 
ous; of what he has done. All these we might know thoroughly, without a 
_ ¥€eling of the slightest approbation or disapprobation, It.is necessary, before 
any moral sentiment arise, that the. sdelettade go through another process, 
_++that by whicl» we seem, for the time, toenter into the feelings of the agent, 
and of those to’ whom his action bas related, in its consequences, or i 
tended consequences, beneficial or-injurious. If, by. a, process of this kin 
on consideriag all the’ circumstances in which the agent was placed, we 
feel a complete sympathy with the passions or calmer emotions that actuated 
him, and with the gratitude of him who was the object of the action,—we 
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of the yetion itself as tigi, and feel the metiv of the»agent;—our, 
of the action depending on our with the — 


‘5 our an the ‘merit of the agent.on ret with the object 
2 action’ “If Our syrtipathies be of ‘an opposite kind, Pt ros So 
she tettont inset? ds eepyroper that is fo say, wnswitable 46 the s, 
atid ascribe, Hot mért but demerit, tothe agent. « hiv syinpashizis 
etatitude of others, we should have regarded the agent as worthy 0 
in Syinpiehi zing witty the reseetiaeneet others, we despre as 
‘panishnetit. © “4 
“Savlr is the epoaed prowets én ooimathog the eutinde eosieel | Whea | 


we resid our awn eonduct, we i some measure reverse this process} or 
yather Ly ss sul more refined, we magive others sympathing with usy 

afd sym ‘With? their sympathy, We éonsider how our condwet would 

appear t “inypartiahgpectattar. We approve of it, if it be that of which 


fe that he would approve we disapprove of it, if it be that which | 
J the experience of our own former emotions, whew we have: OB 
sinter ciréauistanves, estimated the actions of others, would excite his 
sort © We are*tbleto form a judgment as to our owt conduct, there- 
betduse ave ‘have previously judged of the moral conduct of others,+ 
one isto savy hiawe previously sympathized with the feelings of others j—ahd 
for the i mg of supposed presence, tesa a: artial ware a 
jp represant to ourselves, we should as li ictle batty deeds i beauty 
of y’ of ow awir moral eliaracter; as wer should have ‘mown @ 
» Weauty’ or agline’ss of our external femares, without _— ttn re. 
thehY to dureye, * .” ee 
~F“this brief vuiline of Dr. Briith's system, Trav, of soubens 01 
self tor the leading doctrine, of which bis theory is the devclopenient. 
s doctriné of the necessary antecedence Of synipathy te. our shoral 
heals or disappr obation be=just, the s\siem may be adimijted,veven 
wy of his nfihor Wustrations should abpear to bé false.  H this ypriw 
pe ine he riot just, the systedh, however ingenious and just’ in its explana 
i648 of mahy phenemmeha of eae weds asin fail as a ne our monal- ae 
timenis. ve 
“TS derive on’ 16ral Sent! ite; —avhich ate as ine as the actions of 
nvankind ditt dome under ots review,—from thé oecasional ‘sympathies, that 
waral dr sud'lén Gs with Joys and uviefs and sentiments Which ‘are pbt+ our 
Awn, s@enrs to ine, d confess, very’ nearly the stime sort of errér, as it would — 
Le’ ta Weri ite thai wateks of an eversfowing stream frour the sunshing*or shade 
which may occasionally gleam dver it. That'we have a principle of ‘social 
feeling, witich, i its wipit participation of the vivid emotions of othi@rs, seems — 
19 identify ts, in many cases, with the happy of the sorrowsul, the*gratefulor 
the jadithanit, tt is impossitite t6 deny.” But this sympathy, quick as it*waly — 
js to arise, $i eases" ir ‘which « the ptiniary feelings are vivid wrt 
marked} is Move perpetual accompaniment of every, aetion of every one aroufid — 
wig: "Phare inist be some yividhess of feeling it others, “or the display of vie 
vides of feeltag,—oF at least such a situation 2&8 usually excites. viwid feel- — 
ite of somé gort, in’ those who" are placed iw it, to call the sympathy itself 
int action. it the number’ of petty irs whieh ‘are ‘hourly befare our eyes, 
What smypathy fs felt, either with those avho are sosiphiccaneunaniena are 
P ncerned,—wheh the agerit rama sehen . 
ofiotis WS slight ns those which this objects i aig weciproaly fe : 
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yet, in these cases, we are as capable of judging, and approve or disapprove 
—not with the same liveliness of emotion, indeed, but with as accurate 
mation of merit or demerit,—as when we consider the most heroic saialies 
e virtuous can make, or the most atrocious crimes of which the sor- 
e cruel can be guilty. It is not the absolute vividness of our emo- 
r, but its mere correspondenee in degree with the emotion of 
ch affects our estimates of the propriety of their actions; and it 
must be remembered, that it.is not any greater or less vividness of our sym- 
pathetic feeling, but the accuracy of our eStimation of merit and demerit, 
wirether great or slight, by the "sympathetic feelings supposed, which is the 
only point in question. ‘There is no theory of our moral dis ns, which 
supposes that we are to approve equally of all actions that are right, and to 
disapprove equally of all actions which are wrong ; but it is essential to one 
theory—that theory which we are considering—that there should be no feel- 
f right or wrong, merit or demerit,—and consequently, no moral estima- 
whatever, where there is no previous sympathy in that particular case. 
e humblest action, therefore, which we denominate right, must have awak- 
ened our sympathy, as much as those glorious actions which we are never 
weary of extolling,—in the very commendation of which we think not of the 
individual only with thankfulness, but with a sort of proud delight of ourselves, 
of our country, of the common nature of man, as ennobled by the virtue, 
that, instead of receiving dignity from the homage of our praises, confers dig- 
\ oy very gratitude and reverence which offer them. If we were to 
only those actions right, in which our sy mpathy is excited, the class 
ifferent actions would comprehend the whole life, or nearly tbe whole 
if, of almost all the multitude of those around us, and, indeed, of almost all 
inkind. A few great virtues and great iniquities would still remain in ov 
stem of practical ethics, to be applauded or censured ; but the morality of 
e common transactions of life, which, though less important in each particu- 
lar case is, uponsthe whole, more important, from its extensive diffusion, 
would disappear altogether, as morality—as that which it is right to observe, 
and wrong to omit,—and though it might still be counted-useful, would ad- 
mit of no higher denomination of praise. The supposed necessary universa- 
lity then, in our moral sentiments, of that, which, however‘ frequent, is surely 
far from universal, would of itself seem to me a sufficient objection to the the- 
ory of Dr. Smith. : 
Even if the sympathy for which he contends were as universal, as it is ab- 
_ solutely necessary for the truth of his theory that it should be, it must still be 
admitted that our sympathy is, int degree at least, one of the most irregulat 
and setmingly capricious of principles in the constitution of the mind ; ” and 
on this very aceount, therefore, not very likely to be the commensurable test 
_ or standard of feelings, so regular upon the whole, as our general estimates 
of right and wrong. But though it would be very easy to show the force of 
my this objection, | hasten from it, and from all objections of this kind, to that 
‘ which seems to me to be the essential error of the system. 
This essential error, the greatest of all possible systematic errors, is no 
~ less than the assumption,in every case, of those very moral feelings, which 
_ are supposed to flow from sympathy,—the assumption.of them as necessarily 
i existing before that very sympathy in which they are said to originate. 
_ Letus allow, then, every thing which we can suppose it possible for the 
i “en of a: theory to have claimed,—let us admit, that the sympathy of 
; ou. H. 39 
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which he speaks, instead of being limited to a few cases of vivid feeling, 1s as uni- 
alas he contends,—that it is as little variable in kind, or in degree, as our 
notions of right and wrong,—and, in short, that itis in perfect accordance with 
our moral sentiments ;—even though, with all these admissions, we were to ad- 


mit also the very process which Dr. Smith supposes to take place in 
the manner which he supposes,—it would be very evident, that ter so 
many important concessions, the moral sentiments could not be ded as 


having their source in the sympathy, but as preceding it; or, if no moral sen- 
timents of any kind preceded it, the sympathy itself could not afford them 
—more th mirror, which reflects to us, ftom the opposite landscape, ‘the 
sunny ill, he ock, and the trees, Sleniniag through the spray of the water- 
fall, could of itself, without any external light, produce all that beautiful vari+ 
ety ‘of colours with which it delights our vision, as if i it were the very scene on 
which we have loved to gaze. 

Let us consider, then, with a little nicer analysis, the process of which 
Smith speaks, admitting the sympathy for which he contends, and admnitti 
it in the fullest extent which can be conceived necessary to his theory. 

In this theory, as you have seen;-he has separated our feeling of the pro- 
puiety or impropriety of the action from our feeling of the merit or demerit 
of the agent,—ascribing the one to our sympathy with the emotions of the 
agent in the circumstances in which he was placed—the other to our sympa- 
thy with the gratitude or resentment of those who have been affected by the 
action. I have already endeavoured to show you, that we have only one 
feeling of approvableness, arising on the contemplation of an action, w 
as variously referred—to the agent, or to the action considered abstrac 
at once the felt propriety of the action and the felt merit of the agent. 
deed, it seems to me as absurd to suppose that we can conceive an action to 
be wrong, in the moral sense of that word, without any notion of the demerit 
of the voluntary agent—or conceivé the demerit of the voluntary agent, with- 
out.any notion of the impropriety of his action, as it would be to suppose that 
we €an imagine a circle without a centre, or a centre without a circle. But 
let us adopt, without objection, the supposed analysis which Dr. Smith has 
made of our moral sentiments ; and admit, that, in the constitution of these, 
there are two distifict feelings, that give occasion to corresponding moral no- 
tions of propriety and merit, which one of these fee! ings alone could not have 
produced ;— in short, let us admit, that we might have concewed an action 
to be morally wrong, without any demerit on the part of the agent, or have 
conceived the greatest demerit on his pam; without any moral impropriety in 
his action. 

The first supposed sympathy which we have to consider, is that which is — 
said to give occasion to our moral estimates of actions as proper or improper, — 
without regard to the merit or demerit of the agent, that are felt by us only — 
through the medium of another sympathy. | 

This notion of moral propriety or impropriety, we are told, could not have — 
been produced i in us by the most attentive consideration of the action, and of © 
all its circumstances ; another process must intervene. We feel the propri- 
ety of the action, only because we sympathize with the agent. We make his — 
imstances our own, and our passion being in unison with his, we regard it 
s suitable to the circumstances, and therefore as morally proper. . 
we have, indeed, previous notions of moral right and wrong, or some 
in which ‘they may be found, this belief of the propriety of cer-— 
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tain feelings that accord with ours, might be sufticiently intelligible ; but the 
most complete sympathy of feelings, the most exact accordancy, is not sufli- 
cient to constitute or give rise to the moral sentiments of which we are treating, 
—when there is nothing more than a sympathy of feelings, without that pre- 
vious moral sentiment, which in Dr. Smith’s system, we must always tacitly 
vecatidibien. In the very striking emotions of taste, for example, we may 
feel, on the perusal of the same poem, the performance of the same musical 
air, the sight of the same picture, or statue, a rapture or disgust, accordant 
with the rapture or disgust expressed by another reader, or listener, or spec+ 
tator ;—a sympathy far more complete than takes place in our consideration 
of the circumstances in which he may have had to regulate ss in 
any of the common affairs of life,—in which our secondary on, if it be 
at all excited, is excited but faintly. If mere accordance of. emotion, then, 
imply the feeling of moral excellence of any sort, we should certainly feel a 
oral regard for all whose taste coincides with ours; yet, however gratifying 

sympathy in such a case may be, we do not feel, in consequence of this 
sympathy, any morality in the taste that is most exactly accordant with our 
own. ‘There is an agreement of emotions,—a sort of physical suitableness, 
that is felt by us of the emotions as effects, to the works of art as causes, but 
nothing more ; and, #f we had not-a principle of moral approbation, by which, 
independently of sympathy, and previously to it, we regard actions as right ; 
the most exact sympathy of passions would, in like manner, have been a 
proof to us of am agreement of feelings, but of nothing more. It proves to us 
more, because the emotions, which we compare with our own, are recognis- 
ed by usas moral feelings, independently of the mere agreement. We do 
not merely share the sentiments of the agent, but we share his moral senti- 
ments, the recognition of which, as moral sentiments, has preceded our very 
sympathy. . 

Why is it that we regard emotiens which do not harmonize with our own, 
not merely as unlike to ours, which is one view of them,—but as morally im- 
proper, which is a very different view of them? It must surely be, because 
we regard our own emotions which differ from them as morally.proper ; and, 
if we regard our own emotions as proper, before we can judge the emotions, 
which do not harmonize with them, to be improper on that account, what in- 
fluence can the supposed sympathy and comparison have had, in giving birth’ 
to'that moral sentiment which preceded the comparison? ‘They show us 


_ only feelings that differ from ours, and that are improper because ours are 


proper. The sympathy, therefore, on which the feeling of propriety Js said 
to depend, assumes the previous belief of that very propriety ;—or if there be 
no previous belief of the moral suitableness of our own emotions, there can 
be no reason, from the mere dissonance of other emotions with ours, to regard 
these dissonant emotions as morally-unsuitable to the circumstances in which 
they have arisen. We may, perhaps, conceive them to be physically unsuit- 
able, in the same manner as we regard the taste as erroneous, which approves 
of poetry as sublime that to us appears bombastic or mean; but we can as 
little feel any moral regard in the one case as in the other, unless we have 
previously distinguished the one set of emotions as moral emotioris, the other 
set as emotions of taste. 
With respect to the former of the two sympathies, then, which Dr. si 
regards as essential to our moral sentiments, the sympathy from which h 
supposes us to derive our notions of-actions, as right or, wrong, proper oF im 
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proper,—that is to say, as morally suitable or unsuitable to the circumstances 
in whic action takes place,—we have seen that it assumes as indepen- 
dent of the sympathy, the very feelings to which the sympathy is said to give 
rise. 

Let us next consider the latter of the two sympathies, to which we.are said 
to owe our notion of merit or demerit in the agent, as distinct from the 
propriety or impropriety of his action. : 

' These sentiments of«merit or demerit arise, we are told, not from any di- 
rect consideration of the agent, and of the circumstances of his action, but — 
from our sympathy with the gratitude or resentment of those who have de- 
rived benefit or injury; or at least whom he is supposed to have wished to 
derive benefit or injury, from that good or evil which he proposed. If, on 
considering the. circumstances of the case, we feel that our emotions of this 
sort would, in a similar situation, harmonize with theirs ; we regard the agent 
in the same light in which they regard him, as worthy of reward in the one 
case, or of punishment in the other, that, is to say, as having moral merit or 
demerit. r 

If our sense of merit were confined ,to cases in which the action had a 
direct relation to others, with whose ‘gratitude we might be supposed to sym- 
pathize, this theory of merit would at least be more distinctly conceivable. 
But what are we to think of cases, in which the action begins and terminates, 
without a thought of the happiness of others, in the amelioration of the indi- 
vidual himself,—of sacrifices resolutely but silently made to the mere sense 
of duty,the voluntary relinquishment of luxurious mdulgenees,—the 
struggle, and at last the victor) over appetites and passfons that are felt to be 
inconsistent with the sanctity of virtue,—and over habits, still more difficult 
to be subdued, than the very appetites or passions which may have given 
them their power. In such cases, our sense of the merit of the victor in 
this noble strife,—when we do not think of the gratitude of a single indivi- 
dual, because there is.in truth no gratitude of which to think,—is, notwith- 
standing, as vivid, as" if we had around us whole families and tribes of the 
grateful to excite our sympathy, and t6 continue to harmonize with it. The 
world, indeed, the great community of individuals, it may be said, is truly 
benefited by every increase of virtue, in any one of the individuals who 
compose it; and it may be possible, in this way,to invent some species of 
gratitude ‘of the whole multitude of mankind, that may be supposed to awake 
our sympathy, and thus to make us feel a merit e¥en in such cases, which 
otherwise we should not have felt. But, though» it may be possible for us, 
with due care and effort of thought, to preathis abstract or remote grati- 
tude with which ours.may be supposed to harmonize ; can it be imagined by 
any one, but the most obstinate defender of a system, that this strange symp 
pathy, of which no one, perhaps, has been conscious in any casegtruly and — 
constantly takes place whenever we thus approve,—that we do not feel any 
merit whatever in the voluntary privations which virtue makes, tilt we have 
previously excited gurselves:to admire them, hy reflecting ona grateful — 
world? Such a reflex thankfulness, if it occur at all, does not occur to one of — 
many thousands, who require, for their instant perception of the merit, only 
the knowledge of the sacrifices of present enjoyment which have been 
made, and of the pure motives which led to the sacrifices. It is not only © 

| who freed the world from robbers and monsters that we ad-— 
re, at least, as much, in the beautiful ancient allegory, the — 
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same moral hero when he resisted the charms and the solicitations of Pleasure 
herself. ‘The choice of Hercules, indeed, is fabulous. But the ogeiee which © 
he is fabled to have made, has been the choice of the virtuous of every age ; 
and in every age, the sacrifices internally and silently made to duty and con- 
science, have been ranked in merit with the sacrifices which had for their direct 
object the happiness of others, and, for their immediate reward, the gratitude 
of the happy. Why is it that we look with so much honour on the martyr 
in those early ages of persecution, which, collecting around the victim every 
instrument of torture, required of him only a few grains of incense to be 
thrown before a statue,—more noble, indeed, than the imperial murderer 
whom it represented, but still only a statue,—the effigy of a being of human 
form, who, under the purple which clothed him, with the diadem and the 
sceptre, and the altar,—far from being a god, was himself one of the lowest, 
of the things which God had made} When, placed thus between idolatry 
and every form of bodily anguish,—with life and guilt before him, and death 
and innocence,—the hero of*a pure faith looked fearlessly on the cross or 
on the stake, and calmly, and without wrath, on the statue which he refused 
to Worship, and on all the ready ministers of eruelty, that were rejoicing in 
the new work which ‘they *had to perform, and the new amusement which 
they were to give to the impatient crowd,—do we feel that there was no 
merit in the magnanimity, because we cannot readily discover some gratitude 
which we may participate ?—or, if we do feel any merit, is it only on account 
of some gratitude which we have at last succeeded in discovering? We do 
not think of any thankfulness of man. We think only of God and virtue,— 
and of the heroic sufferer, to wliom God and virtue were all, and the suffering 
of such a moment nothing. ' 

That our feeling of merit, then, is not a reflected gratitude, but arises 
from the direct contemplation of. the meritorious action, might, if any proof 
were necessary, appear sufficiently evident from the equal readiness of this * 
feeling to afise in cases in which it would be difficult to discover any grati- 
tude (vith which we can be supposed to sympathize, and in which the indivi- 
dual himself, and the cireumstances of his action, are all that is before us. 
But though this, and every other objection to Dr. Smith’s theory of our feel- 
ing of merit were to be abandoned, there wodld still remain the great ob- 
jection,—that the sympathy which he supposes in this case, as in that for? 
merly examined by us, proceeds on the existence of that very moral senti- 

ment which it is stated by him to prodtice. 
- *We discover the merit of the agent, in any case, it is said, by that sym- 
pathetic tendency of our nature, in consequence of which, on considering 
any particular action, we place ourselyes in the situation of those who are 
benefited by the action, when, if we feel an emotion of gratitude like theirs, 
we of course consider the agent himself as meritorious,—worthy of the re- . 
ward of which they consider him to be worthy ; and, in like manner, on con- 

sidering any action of oy bon x or malevolence, we feel the. demerit of the 
agent, by sympathizing with the resentment of those whom the action has 
e injured. . bs : 

Such is the process asserted. But what is it that is truly supposed in this 
process, as distinguishing the sympathetic and secondary feelings, from the 
primary feelings of those who were directly concerned ? 


. We place ourselves in the situation of others—or, rather w i ing 
- it, or knowing the change till it is produted, we feel ourselves, by some sud- 
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den illusion, as if placed in their situation. In this imaginary sameness of 
circumstances, we have feelings similar to theirs. ‘They view their benefac- 
tor as worthy of reward. We, therefore, considering for the moment the 
benefit as if conferred on us, regard him likewise as worthy of reward :—or if 
they consider him worthy of punishment, we too consider him worthy of pu- 
nishment. Their gratitude or resentment is founded on real benefit received, 
or real injury. Our gratitude or resentment is founded on the illusive mo- 
mentary belief of benefit or injury. But this difference of reality and illu- 
sion in the circumstances which give occasion to them, is the only difference 
of the feelings ; unless, indeed, that, as the illusion cannot be of very Jong 
continuance, and is probably, even while it lasts, less powerful than the reality, 
our sympathetic feelings, however similar in kind, may be supposed to be 
weaker in degree. " 
The effect of the sympathy, then, being only to transfuse into our breasts 
the gratitude or resentment of those who have been immediately benefited 
or injured, by any generous or malevolent action ;—if the original gratitude 
imply belief of merit in the objeet of the gratitude, and the original resent- 
ment imply belief of demerit in its object, we may, by our sympathy with 
these direct original feelings,be impressed with similar belief of merit or demerit. 
But, in this case, it is equally evident, that, if our reflex gratitude and re- 
sentment involve notions of merit and demerit, the original gratitude and re- 
sentment which we feel by reflection, must in like manner have involved 

n; and must even have involved them with more vivid feeling, since the 
difference of vividness was the chief or only circumstance of difference in 
the direct and the sympathetic emotions. ‘The sympathy, then, to which we 
are supposed to owe our moral sentiments of merit and demerit, presup- 
poses those very sentiments ; since the feelings which arise in us by sympa- 
thy only, from the illusion by which we place ourselves in the situation of 
others, must, in those who were truly in that very situation, have arisen di- 
rectly with at least equal power. It is some previous gratitude with which 
we sympathize; it ig some previous resentment with which we sympathize ; 
and merit is said to be only that worthiness of reward which the gratitude 
itself implies, and demerit that worthiness of punishment which is implied in 

e primary resentment. If ‘the feeling of gratitude implied no notion of 
~any relation of worthiness, which our benefactor’s generosity bears to the re- 
_ ward which we wish that we were capable of bestowing on him,—and our 

resentment, in like manner, implied no notion of a similar relation of the in- 
justice or cruelty of him who has injured us, to that punishment of his of- 
fence which we wish and anticipate,—we might then, indeed, be obliged to 
seek some other source of these felt relations. But if the actual gratitude 
or resentment of those who have profited or suffered, imply no feelings of 
merit or demerit, we may be certain, at least, that in whatever source we 
are to strive to discover these feelings, it is not inthe mere reflection of a _ 
fainter gratitude or resentment, that we can hope to find them. 

After admitting to Dr. Smith, then, every thing which he could be 
supposed to claim, or even to wish to claim, with respect to the universality, — 
the steadiness, and the vividness of our sympathetic feelings, we have seen, — 
that in both the sympathies, which he supposes to take place,—that from 
which we are said to derive our moral sentiments of the propriety or impro- 
priety of actions,. and that from which we are said in like manner to derive 
our moral sentiments of merit or demerit in the agent,—the process to which 
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he ascribes the origin of these moral sentiments cannot even be understood, 
without the belief of their previous existence. The feelings with which we 
sympathize, are themselves moral feelings or sentiments; or, if they are — 
not, moral feelings, the reflection of them from a thousand breasts cannot 
alter their nature. . 


LECTURE LXXXtI. z 


EXAMINATION OF DR. SMITH’S SYSTEM, CONCLUDED; RECAPITULA- * 
* TION OF THE DOCTRINES OF MORAL APPROBATION. 


My last Lecture, gentlemen, was chiefly employed in considering a theory 
of our moral sentiments which has been stated and defended with grea 
quence, by one of the profoundest philosophers, whom our country me 
scienee can boast—a theory which founds our moral sentiments, not on the 
direct conterhplation of the actions which we term virtuous ; but on a sym- 
pathy, which it is impossible for us not to feel, with the emotions of the agent, 
in the circumstances m which he has been placed, and with the emotions, 
also, of those to whom his actions have been productive of benefit or injury ; 
—our direct’ sympathy with the agent, giving rise to our notion of the pro 
priety of his actions,—our indirect sympathy with those whom his actions 
have benefited, or injured, giving rise to our notions of merit or demerit in 
the agent himself. Both these supposed sympathies I examined with a, 
more minute review, than that to which they have usually been submitted ; 
and, in both *cases, we found that, even though many other strong ob- , 
jections to which the theory is liable were abandoned ; and though the pro- 
cess for which the theorist contends were allowed to take place, to the fullest 
extent, to which he contends for it; his system would still be liable to the in-», 
superable objection, that the moral sentiments which he ascribes to our se- 
condary feelings, of mere sympathy, are assumed ‘as previously existing, in 
those original emotions with which the secondary feelings are said to be i 
unison. If those to whom an action has directly related, are incapabl 
discovering, by the longest and minutest examination of it—however 
they may have been benefited by it, or injured, and intentionally benefited or 
injured—any traces of right or wrong, meritor demerit, in the performer 
a the action ; those whose sympathy consists merely in an illusory patticipa- 
tion of the same interest, cannot surely derives from the fainter reflex feel+ 

ings, that moral knowledge which even the more vivid primary emotions 
were incapable of affording,—any more than we can be supposed to acquire 
from the most faithful echo, important truths that were never uttered by the 
voices which it reflects. The utmost influence of the liveliest sympathy,-can 
be only to render the momentary feelings the same, as if the identity of situa- 
tion with the object of the sympathy were not illusive, but real; and what 
it would be impossible for the mind to feel, if really existing, in the circum- 
stances supposed, it must be impossible for it also to feel, when it believes 
itself to exist in them, and is affected in the same manner, as if truly that 
very mind, with whose emotions it sympathizes. LOM . 
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If, indeed, we had ly. any moral notions of actions as right or 
2 , we might very easily judge of the propriety or impropriety of the 
eesedits of others, according as our ewn do or do not sympathize with 
them ; and it is this previous feeling of propriety or inypropriety which Dr. 
Smith tacitly assumes, even in contending for the exclusive influence of the 
sympathy, as itself the original source of every moral sentiment. ‘The sen-* 
timents of others could not fail, indeed, in that case, to appear to us proper, 
if they coincided with sentiments which wehad before, in our own mind, re- 
cognised as proper, or morally suitable to the circumstances—improper if 
they differed from these. But, if we have no previous moral notions what- 
ever, the most exact sympathy of feelings can tell us only that our feelings 
are similar to the feelings of some other person,—which they may be, as 


much when they are vicious as when they are virtuous, or when they are 


neither virtuous nor vicious ;—the most complete dissonance, in like manner, 
ean tell us only that our feelings are not similar to those of some other per- 
son. When another calls scarlet or green what we have previously felt to 
be scarlet or green, we think that his vision and ours agree ; but we presup- 
pos him, as in ‘ourselves, that visual sensibility which distinguished the 
colours ; and we do not consider him an object of moral regard, because his 
vision coincides with ours. . When he is affected with a delightful emotion, 
similar to ours, on the contemplation of a work of art, we acknowledge men-, 
lly, and are pleased, perhaps, with this coincidence of taste. But the co- 
iI nce does not seem to.us to be that which constitutes the emotion of 
On the contrary, it presupposes, in both, an independent susceptibility 
of these emotions, by which we should, individually, have admired what is 
beautiful, and distingdished from it what is ugly, though no one had been 
present with us to participate our sentiments. When in like manner, we ad- 
mire, with vivid approbation, some generous action,—that is to say, accord- 


* ing to Dr. Smith’s language, wlten we sympathize with the feelings of any 


one in the circumstances in which he has been placed,—we have a coinci- 

dence of feelings, indeed, as exact, though probably not more exact, than in 
4a case of simple vision, or admiration of some work of art, in which no 

moral sentiment was felt ;—and this very coincidence, in, like manner, pre- 

supposes a capacity of distinguishing and admiring what is right,—without 
ich, there would have been a sinilarity of feelings, and ‘nothing more, 
isely as in the other cases. It is not a mere coincidence of feeling, how- 
which we recognise in eur moral sentiments, like that which we recog- 
in the most exact coincidence of taste. We feel, not merely that ano- 
ther has acted as we should have done, and thai his motives, in similar cir- 
cumstances, have been similar to ours. We feel, that, in acting as he has 
done, he has acted properly ;—because, independently of the sympathy 
which merely gives us feelings to measure with our owa, as we might mea- 
sure with our own any other species of feelings, we are impressed with the 
propriety of the sentiments, according to which we trust that we should our- 
selves have acted ;—so thoroughly impressed with these previous distinctions 
of right and wrong, that, in the opposite case of some act of atrocious de- 
linquency, no sympathy in vice of one villain with another, ean make the 
common crime seem a virtue in the eyes of his accomplice,—who is actuat- 
ed by similar motives, and therefore by similar feelings, in a sympathy of 
the finest unison,—when he adds his arm to the rapine, and afterwards te 
the murder which is to conceal and to consummate the guilt. 
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«The moxal sentiments which we have as. yet considered, are those which 
relate to the conduct and feelings of others. ‘The same inconsistencies which 
are found, in the theory of these, are to be found, as might be supposed, in 
the application of the principle to other species of supposed sympathy which 
we have still to consider,—in the sentiments which we form of our own mo- 
ral conduct. ‘That we should be capable, indeed, of forming a moral esti- 
mate of our own actions, from the direct contemplation of the circumstances in 
which we may have been placed, and of the good or evil which we may have 
intentionally produced, would evidently be subversive of the Whole theory of 
sympathy ; since, with the same knowledge of circumstances, and of inten- 
tion, if we could form any moral judgment of our own actions, we might be 
equally capable of forming some moral judgment of the actions of others. It 
was absolutely necessary, therefore, for Dr. Smith to maintain, that we have - 
no power of judging ef our own actions directly,—that, knowing the choice 
which’ we have made, ancball the circumstances which led to our choice, and all 
_ the consequences of benefit or injury to individuals and to the world, which our 

choice may have produeced,—it 1s yet absolutely impossible for us to distinguish, 
without the aid of the real or supposed sentiments of others, any difference 
of propriety or impropriety, right or wrong, merit or demerit, or whatever 
other names we may use to express the differences of vice and virtue ;— 
though our vice had been the atrocious fury of plunging a dagger in the heart 
of her who had been our happiness in many connubial years, and who was 
slumbering beside us on the same pillow in the calmness of unsuspecting love 
of our virtue, the clemency of drawing back from the bosom of the 
whom we had laid at our feet, the dagger which we had’ wrenched from_ 
murderous hand. Even of actions so different as these, it would be abso- 
lately impossible for us, we are told, to form any moral distinction, if we were 
to look on them only with our own eyes, and measure them by the feelings of 
our own heart. Before the one can appeas to us less virtuous than the other, 
we must imagine some witnesses, or hearers, of what has been done, and 
sympathize with their sympathy. Such is the process which Dr. Smith be- 
lieves to take place. But, surely, if our original feelings, on the considera~® 
tion of all the circumstances of an action, involve no notion of right or wrong, 
—the sympathy with our feelings, or our sympathy with that sympathy, 
or even an infinite «series of reciprocal sympathies, if these should . 
tought necessary, cannot afford the moral notions of which the original 
ings, themselves more vivid, afforded no elements. Ifthe impartial spect; 
be able to discover merit or demerit, by making our case his own, and 
coming conscious as it were of our feelings ; our feelings, which he thus makes 
his own, must speak -to.us with the same voice of moral instruction, with 
which, during his temporary illusion, they speak to him. If, considering our 
action and -all its consequences, we cannot discover any merit or demerit, 
they, considering our action in all its circumstances as theirs, must be alike 
insensible of any merit or demerit :—or, if they have feelings essentially differ- 
ent from ours, they have not made our case their own ;—and what is mis- 
- named sympathy has not been sympathy. Unless we presuppose, as I be- 
_ fore said, on their part some moral notions of what is right or* wrong, merito- 
rious or worthy of punishment, by which they may measure our conduct and 
feelings,—all the knowledge which the most complete sympathy cam afford, is 
merely that they have certain feelings, that we have had certain feelings, and 
: a these feelings are similar to each other; as our feelings have coincided 
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before in various other emotions, perceptions, judgments that involved or 
suggested no moral notion whatever. . 

We have now then considered, both inits relation to our sentiments of our 
own moral conduct, and its relation to our sentiments of the conduct of others, 
the very celebrated theory of Dr. Smith,—a theory, which I cannot but re- 
gard as involving, in morals, the sanve error that would be involved in a the- 
ory of the source of light, if an optician, after showing us many ingenious 
contrivances, by which arf image of some beautiful form may be made to 
pass from one'Visible place to another, were to contend that all the magnifi- 
cent radiations of that more than ethereal*splendour which does not ‘merely 
adorn the day, but constitutes the day, had their primary origin in reflection, 
—when reflection itself implies,’ and cannot be understood but as implying 

“the previous incidence, and, therefore, the previous ‘existence, of the light 
which is reflected. A mirror presents to us a fainter copy of external things; 
but it is a copy which it presents. We are, in like manner, to each other, 
mirrors, that reflect from breast to breast joy, sorrow, indignation, and all the 
vivid emotions of which the individual mind is susceptible ; but though, as 
mirrors, we mutually give and receive emotions, these emotions must have 
been felt before they could be, communicated. To ascribe original moral 
feelings to this mental reflection, is truly, then, as much an error, in the the- 
ory of morality, as the doctrine of the production of light by reflection withs 
out the previous incidence of light, would be an error in the theory of 


catoptrics. i ‘ ‘ 
he niches after the fuller views of it which I have given, may be re- 
capitulated in very brief compass. 


There are only two senses in which sympathy can be understood ; one haying 

_ immediate relation to the feelings, the other to the situation, of him with whom 
we are said to sympathize. We partake his emotions directly, as if by instant 
contagion ; or we partake them indirectly, by firstimagining ourselves in the cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed ; the emotion in this latter case, being simi- 
lar, merely because the situation, in which we imagine ourselves for the moment 
‘is similar, and’ arising in us when the situation is imagined to be ours, precisely 
in the same manner, and according to the same principles, as it arose in the 
mind of him who truly existed in the circumstances in which our imagination 
‘has placed us. In either case, it is equally evident, that sympathy ean- 

e the source of any additional knowledge :—it only gives a wider diffa- 

mn, to feelings that previously exist, or that might have previously existed. 

If it reflect to us the very emotions of others, as if by contagion, without,any 
mtervening influence of imagination on our part ; it reflects feelings that have 
been directly excited in them, the primary subjects of thg feelings, by their 
real situation ; and which they would not the less have had, though no one 
had been present to sympathize with them, or even though the tendency to 
sympathy had not formed a part of the mental constitution. Lf, on the other 
hand, sympathy do not feflect to us the very emotions of others, but make us 
first enter, by a sort of spiritual transmigration, into their situation, and thus, 
indirectly, impress us with their feelings; it still, im making their situation 
ours, while the ‘illusion lasts, excites in us only the feelings, which we should 
have had, if the situation had been really ours; and which the same tenden- 
cies to eMotion that produce them now, would then have produced, though 
ho sympathy whatever had been concerned inthe process. * All which is 
peculiar to the sympathy is, that instead of one mind.only, affected with cer- 
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tain feelings, there are two minds affected with certain feelings, and a recog- 
nition of the similarity of these feelings—a similarity which, far from being 
confined to our moral emotions, may occur as readily, and as frequently, in 
every other feeling of which the mind is ‘susceptible. What produces the 
moral notions, therefore, must’evidently be something more than ‘a recogni- 
tion of similarity of feeling, which is thus common to feelings of every class. 
There must be an independent capacity of moral emotion, in consequence of 
which we judge those sentiments of eonduct to be right, which coincide 
with sentiments, of conduct previously recognised as right—ofFthe sentiments 
of others to be improper, because they are not in unison with those which we 
have'previously distinguished as proper. Sympathy, then, may be the dif- 
fuser of moral sentiments, as of various’ other feelings ; but, if no moral sen- 
timents exist previously to our sympathy} our sympathy itself cannot give rise 
to them. . ‘ 

Such, in outline, is the great objectiomto Dr. Smith’s theory, asa theory 
of our moral sentiments. It professes to explain, by the intervention of sym- 
pathy, feelings, which must have existed previously to the sympathy :—or 
at least, without the capacity of which, as original feelings, in the real cir- 
cumstances supposed, the illusive reality, which sympathy producés, would 
have been incapable of developing them. It is on a mere assumption, then, 
—or rather on an incensistency, still more illogical than a merge assumption, 
—that the great doctrine of his system is founded }, yet, notwithstanding this 
essential defect, which might seem-to you inconsistent with the praise that 
was given when I entered on the examination of it, the work of Dr. Smith is, 
without all question, one of the most interesting works—perhaps I should 
have said the most interesting work,—in moral science. It is valuable, how- 
ever, as I before remarked, not for the leading doctrine of which ,we have 


seen the futility ; but for the minor theories which are adduced in illustration © 


of it—for the refined analysis which it exhibits in many of these details,— 
and for an eloquence which, adapting itself ‘to all the temporary varieties of 
its subject,—familiar with a sort of majestic grace, and simple even in its 
magnificence,—can play amid the little decencies and proprieties of common 
life, or rise to all the dignity of that sublime and celestial virtue which it 
seems to bring from heaven, indeed, but to bring dewn gently and humbly, 
to the humble bosom of man. ° 


iS all 
That his own penetrating mid should not have discovered the neo 


teneies that are*involved in his theory, and that these should not have readi- 
ly occurred to the many philosophic readers and admirers of. his work, may, 
in part; have arisen,—as many other seeming wonders of the kind have aris- 
en,—from the ambiguities of language. The meaning of the important word 
‘sympathy is not sufficiently definite, so as to present bac) nas clear notion 
tothe mind. It is geherally employed, indeed, to signify a mere participa- 
tion of the feelings of others ; but it*is also frequently used as significant of 
approbation itself. ‘To say that we sympathize with any one in what he has 
felt or dohe, means often that we thoroughly approve of his feelings ; and in 
cohsequence of this occasional use of the term as synonymous with approba- 
tion, the theory, which would identify all our moral approbation with sympa- 
thy, was, I cannot but think, more readily admitted, both by its author, and 
by those who have followed him ; since what was not true of sympathy, in 
its strict philosophic sense, was yet true of it in its mixed popular sense. In- 
deed, if the word had been always strictly confined to its two accurate mean- 
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ings;—as significant either of the mere direct participation of feelings previously 
ean, or of the indirect participation of them in consequence of the illusive 
belief of similarity of circumstances,—it seems to me as little possi ‘ae 

any one should have thought of ascribing to sympathy original feelings, as mm 
the analogous cases which I before instanced, of ascribing to an echo the 
original utterance of the voices which it sends to our ear,—or the production’ 
of the*colours which it sends to our eye, to the mirror which has only receiv- 
ed and Sg kia . . 

* Of all the principles of our mixed nature, sympathy is perltaps one of the 
most irregular,—varying uot in different, individuals only, but even in the same 
individual ih different hours or different minutes of the same day’; and vafying 
not with slight differenceS, ‘but with differences of promptness and liveliness, 
with which only feelings the most capricidus could be commensurable, If 
our virtue and vice, therefore, or our views of actions as right and wrong, va- 
ried with our sympathy, we might bé virtuous at morning, vicious at noon, and 
virtuous again at night, without any ¢hange in the circumstances of our ac- 
tion, except in‘our greater or less tendency to vividness, of sympathy, or to 
the expectation of mote or less vivid sythpathies in others. How absurd and 
impertinent Seems to us, in our serious hours, the mirth that, in more careless 
moments, would have won from us, not our smile only, but our full sympathy 
of equal laughiter ; and hoy dull, when our mind is sportive, seems to us the 
gravity of the sad and serious,—of the venerable moralizers on years that are 
long past, and years that are present,—to whose chair, under the influence 
of any sorrow that depressed’ us, we loved to draw our own, while we felt a 
Sort of comfort as we Ketshad to thein, in the slow and tranquil tone, and the 
gentle solemnity of their fixed but placid features. Whatis true of our sym- 
i mere mirth or saduiess, is true of every other species of sympathy ; 


original temperament, habit, the slightest accident of good or bad fortune, 
may modify, in no slight degree, the readiness, or, at least, the liveliness of 
moral sympathy with which we should have entered into the feelings of 
others,—into their gratitude, or anger, or common love or hate ; and if, there- 
fore, our estiniate of the propriety or impropriety of actions had been altege- 
‘ther dependent on the force of our*mere sympathetic emotion, it would not 
have been very wonderful, if the greater number of mankind had regarded 
the very propriety or impropriety, as not less accidental than the sympathies 
from which they flowed: ' ' 

Having now, then, examined all the systems of philosophers, which «may 
be considered as more or less directly opposed to. the simple view »which I 
gave you of our moral constitution,—in which our notions of moral obligation, 
virtue, merit, were traced to 4 single fects and the susceptibility 
of this feeling found to be as truly original in tk > mind, as any of its other pow- 
ers or susceptibilities—its capatity, for example, o ‘memory, judgment, lod, 
hate, hope, fear—I flatter myself, that the evident’ inadequacy o every sys- 
tem, which professes to aceount for the moral phenomena, without this origi- 
nal distinctive principle, will be regarded as at least a strong corroboration 

e positive evidence of the theory which has been submitted to you. 


review in which we have been engagéd may, therefore, I hope, be of 


double value,—both as giving you a sketch of the opinions of the most emi- 
nent philosophers who have written on this most interesting subject, and an 

‘position of the errors of those opinions, which, in many instances, it requires 
considerable minuteness of* analysis to detect;—and as enabling you, at the 
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same ‘time, better to appreciate the truth of those original distinctions of 
moral good and €vil, the belief of which seems to me as just in philosophy, 
s it is salutary in its practical tendencies, and delightful to the heart that 
Woes sirtic,—and that feeling in itself, all the blessings which virtue diffuses, 
perceives with joy, that the principle hid gives to life all its happiness, -is 
a principle that does not depend for its developement on accidents of world- 
ly station, or time, or place ; but in all regions, and ages, and circumstances 
of fortune, is coeval with the race of man, ayd present.with its joys or conso- 
lations, which it is always ready to offer to.our very wishes, Wherever a hu- 
man being exists. : oh ; ci 
The review itself,—however important it may have been in its relation to 
the history of moral science, and to the great truths. which it is the object of 
moral science to develope and illustrate,—has presented to your attention so 
many explanations, or rather so many attempted explanations, of the same 
moral phenomena, that the rapid succession of these, different opinions may 
have tended, perhaps,—at least in the minds of such of you.as are not accus- 
tomed to consider together and compare many discordant systems,——to per- 
plex and obscure the notions which you had derived ‘from the view of the 
subject, as it was originally presented to you. . It may be of advantage, there- 
fore, to take a shert retrospect of our original speculation. 

In surveying either our own conduct, or the conduct of others, we do not 
regard the actions that come under our review, as merely useful er hurtful, 
in the samle manner as we regard inanimate thmgs, or parts even of our living 
mental constitution, that are independent of our will. There is a peculiar 
set of emotions, to which he actions of voluntary agents, in certain circum- 
stances, give rise, that are the source.of our moral-sentiments, or rather, whic 
are themselves our moral sentiments, when considered in reference tothe ace 
tions that excite them.’ To these emotions we give the name of moral,ap- 
probation or moral disapprobation,—feelings that are of various .deg f 
vividness, as the actions which we consider are various. » ‘The single princi- 
ple upon which these feelingsdepend is: the source of all our moral notions, 
—one feeling of approbation, as variously regarded in time, being all which i 
truly-meant when we speak of moral obligation, virtue, and merit, that in the. 

works of ethical writers, are commonly treated as objects of distinctjnquiry ; 
and that, in consequence of the distinct inquiries to which they have led,. and 
the vain attempts to discover essential differences where none truly exist, 
have occasioned so much confusion of thought and yerbal tautology, as to 

_ throw a sort of darkness on morality itself. Instead, then, of inquiring ‘irst, 
what it is which eonstitutes viztue, and then wlfat it is which constitutes merit, 
and then what it is which consti utes our meral obligation to do, what we have 
seen to be right and meritorious ; we found that one inquiry alonesvas neces- 
sary—what actions excite in ws n contemplated, a certain vivid feeling, 
—-since this approving sentiment alone, in its various references, is all which 
we seek in these different verbal inquiries: If a particular actign be ,meditat- 
edgby ds, and we feel on considering it, that it is-one of those’which, if per- 
formed by us, will be followed, int our own mind, by the painful ona 


_ self-reproach, and in the minds of others, by similar disapprobation ;—i 
- different action be meditated by us, and we feel that our performance of it 
would be followed in our own minds, and the’ minds of others, by an oppo- 
_ site emotion of approbation, this view of the moral-emotions that are conse- 
- quences of the: actions, is that which I, consider .as forming what is termed 


- 
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moral obligation,—the moral inducement which we feel to the perfor 
of ceftain actions, or to abstinence from certain otheractions. We we - 
tuous, if we act in conformity with this view of moral obligation; we are 
vicious, if we act in opposition do it; virtuous and vicious, meaning nothing 
more tha intentional performance of actiors that excite, when contem- 
plated, the moral emotions. Our aetion, in the one case, we term morally 
right, in the other case morally wrong,—right and wrong, like virtue and 
vice, being only words that express briefly the actions, which are attended 
with the feeling of moral approbatidn in the one case, of moral disapproba- 
tion in the other case. When we speak of the merit of any one, or of his 
demerit, we do not suppose any thing to be added to the virtue or vice ; we 
only express in other words, the fact that he has performed the action which 
it was virtuous or vicious to perform,—the action which, *as contemplated by 
us, excites our approval, or the emotion that is opposite to that of approval. 
Moral obligation, virtue, -vice, right, wrong, merit, demerit, and whatever 
other words may be synonymous with these, alk denote then, as you perceive, 
relations to one simple feelimg of the mind,—the distinctive sentiment of mo- 
ral approbation or disapprokation, which arises on the contemplation of cer- 
tain actions} and which seems itself to, be various, only because the action of - 
which we speak or ‘think, meditated, willed, or already performed, is vari- 
ously regarded by us, in time, as future, present, past. There are, in short, 


certain actions, which eannot he ‘contemplated, without the instant feeling of 


approval, and: which may therefore, be‘denominated morally right.” To feel 
this character of approvableness, in diy action, which we have not yet per- 
formed, and ape only ineditating on its future, is to feel the moral obligation, 
or moral inducerhent to perfotm it;—when we think of the action, in the 
moment of volition, we term the voluntary performance of it virtwe,—when 
we think of the action; as already performed, we dehominate it merit,—in 
all which case8, if we analyze our mral sentiment, we cannot fail to discern, 
that it is one constant feeling of morab approval, with which we have been 
impressed, that is, varied only by ‘the difference ofthe time, at which we re- 
‘d the aetion, as future, futmediate, on past. «. + |. 

A great part of the eonfusion, whiclrhas prevailed in the theory of mearals, 


to the identity or the difference, of these ‘oral notions of obligation, virtue, 
merit. + ae of the confusion also, E,have as little doubt, has arisen from the 
abuse of one very simple abstraction—that by which we consider*an action 
as stripped of circumstances peculiar to an individual, agent, and forming, as 
it were, something of itself, which could be an-object of moral regard, inde- 
ine mpes of the agent. We thus learn to speals of actions that are abso» 
utely right and relatively wrong, or absolutely wrong and relatively right,— 
that is to say, of actions which are right, when the agent with his particular 
views is wrong; and of agents that continue as meritorious as before, when 
their actions in ordinary ciredinstances Would have been ranked in some de- 
gree of delinquency. Convenient as these distimctions may verbally have 


beens in some cases where brevity was the only advantage desired, they — 


have had an injurious tendency, in other niore important respects ; by leading 
the inconsiderate to suppose, that of actions which are thus at once rj 

and wrong’, the morality cannot be very stable and definite. 1 was careful, 
therefore, to point out to you the nature of the abstraction, and the futility of 
any distinction more than, what is purely verbal, of absolute and relative rec- 


as arisen, I have little doubt, fron indistinctnéss of conception, with respect | 
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2» What ig absolutely right is relatively right, whi 

tely right.” An action cannot ex¢ite feelings diffe 
an agent excites, for it is itself the agent, or it is nothi 
ression of some agent, real, or supposed, placed in certain circu 
mg and producing certain effects; and when an action, whic et 
circumstanes is right, is said to be wrong if other circumstances, the ac- 


producing certain de ; 
as uniformly comprehending in it the notion of some agent, without whom it 
would be nothing—though, but for the general misconception on the subject, 
_ It would seem to me so obvious, ds scarcely to require to be pointed out—Is, in 
consequence of that general misconception, one of the most important views _ 
in the philosophy of morals which you can make familiar to your mind. It is 
no small progress in Ethies, as in Physics, to have learned to distinguish ac- 
curately abstractions from realities, to know that an action is only another ‘ 
name for at agent in certain circumstances ; virtue, vice, only briefer ex- 
pressions of an agent virtuous or vicious, that is to say, of an agent perform- 
Ing actions of which we and mankind in general approve on disapprove. 
ideed, I scarcely know a single, ethical writer, to whose mind the nature of 
these and other simildr abstractions has been duly present ; and who does not 
sometimes think, or at least speak, of virtue and vice, as beings that have cer- . 
tain properties, independently of all the virtuous and vicious in the universe. 
Though there is not vice or virtue, however, there are virtuois or vicious 
agents. Certain actions, as soon as considered, excite a fe¢ling of approba- 
tion, which leads us to class them together as virtuous; certain other aetio ns 
excite a feeling of moral Siaptinind, which leads us’ to class them to- _ 
gether as vicious. There is then, in the*mind of each individual, a princi- 
ple which leads hii thus to divide actions into two great glasses. But if, % 
in the minds: of different individuals, this distinction’ were very diffe 
formed, so that the actions which’ seemed virtuoust0 one, were the 
actions which seemed vicés to another, it is evident, that‘the social hap 
ness, and even the social union of mankind, could not be preserved in this 
strange mixture of love and hate—of crimes and virtues, rewarded or pu- 
nished, as the admirers of truth or deceit, of cruelty or benevolence, chanc- 
ed to obtain a precarious supériority in numbers or power. It is necessary 
for general peace,—even though no other relation were to be considered,— 
that there.should be some great rules of conduct, according to Which all may 
direct their actions in one harmonious course of virtue ; or according to 
which, at least, in any partial discord of the actioris of individuals, the moral 
sentiment. of the community may be harmoniously directed, in checking 
what would be generally injurious, and furthering what would be generally 
beneficiak There is, therefore, we found, such an accordance of sentiment 
—of sentiment, that is directed by the provident benevolence of God, to 
the happiness of all who live in the great social communion of mankind,— 
even when the individual, acting in conformity with the sentiment, 
thought beyond the sufferer whose anguish he relieves,—or the fri 
whose happiness he feels it more than happiness to contribute,—or th 
servation of his own internal character of moral excellence, in cases in 
which pain is encountered, or pleasure sacrificed, with no other object than 


.mena might, from our knowledge of the general nature of the mind, k 
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“that moral excellence itself. Since the world was created, there have i 


deed been myriads, of human beings on the earth; but there has been only 
God, and. theretis only one God. ‘There is, therefore, only one great voice 
of approbation, in all the myriads of mankind} because, He, the great ap- 
prover and the great former of our moral Constitution, is one." We may re- 
frain from virtue ; we may persecute virtue ; but though our actions may be the 
actions of hatred, there is a,silent reverence which no hatred can suppress. 
The omnipresent Judge of human actions speaks in the cause of the wicked 
as in the cause of the good; and has made it impossible for us, even in the 
wildest abuses of our power, not to revere, at least in heart, the virtue which 
he has honoured with his love. Ae | | 
In asserting the wide accordance of this moral voice, however, it > 
necessary to consider the objections to the harmony of sentiment which have 


_been drawn, from some practices and institutions, that seem, at least as first 
considered, to be proofs df discord rather than harmony. ‘That there are 


instances, and many instanees, of such apparent anomaly, it would have, been 
absurd tovendeavour to disprove. But it might still be inquired, whether 
even these instances are really anomalous, or only seem so, from erroneous 
opinions of the nature of that modified agreement which alone is necessar 

to the supporter of the original tendencies,—distinctive emotions of vice at 
virtue. ¢ eg 


This. consideration of the species of accordance which the moral 


pected to indicate, on the supposition of an original principle of moral feel- 
ing, led us into some very interesting trains of inquiry ; of which the result 
was the ascertainment of certain limits, within which remains, unaffected 
the. sophistries. opposed to it, all that uniformity for which it is wisdom to 
contend,—limits that do not imply.any defect of original tendency to cer- 
tain moral emotions, but only the operation of other causes, that concur 
with this original influence ; and that might, a priori, have been expected to 
have this modifying effect, if, without considering any of the objections urg- 
ed, we had only reflected on the analogous phenomena of other principles 
of the mind, that are allowed to be essential to it and universal, and that are 
yet capable of similar modification. : 

The limitations to which we were led were of three kinds,—first, the 
temporary: influence of every feeling that completely occupies the mind, es- 
pecially of any violent passion, which blinds us at the moment*to moral 
distinctions, that is to say, prevents, by its own vividness, the rise of the less 
vivid feelings of approbation or disapprobation ; in the same manner as, in 
similar circumstances, it*would blind to the discernment even of ‘the univer- 
sal truths of science,—that is to say, would not allowvus to perceive for 
time ‘the simplest and least mutable of all relations;—the proportions 
number and quantity,—if an arithmetician or geometer, when we were un 
the influence of anger, sudden jealousy, or any other violent emotion, we 
to discourse to us calmly of square or cube roots, or of the properties of 
right angled triangles. ‘These arithmetical or geometrical properties we dis- 
cover readily, when our passion has subsided ; and, in like manner, we dis- 
cover readily, when our passion has wholly subsided, the moral distinctions 
which we were incapable of perceiving before. 

' A-second limitation, which we found it necessary to form, arises fromy the 


complex results of good and evil, in a single action,—the difficulty of caleu- — 
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ating the preponderance of good or evil, according ito which felt preponde=_ “ 


nee alone,“our approbation or disapprobation arises;—and the various de- 


“gl ees of importance attached, and” justly attached, in different ages and na- 


ons, to parts of the complex result, which are most in harmony with the 
spirit of the nation or the age,—that is to say, which’ tend, or are conceived 
to tend, most'to the production of that particular national, good, which it may 
have been an error in policy, indeed, to desire, but which still was the object of” 
a policy, wise or. unwise. Whatewé esteent evil upomthe whole, others may 
esteem good upon the whole ; because there*is, in‘truth, a mixture of good 
and evil, the parts of. which may be variously estimated, but of which novone 
loves the evil as evil, or hates the good as good. It is some form of good, 
which is present to the mind of the,agent, when heregards as morally right, 


“that compound result of good and evil, of whith we with better discernment, 


appreciate better the relative amount. Even the atrocious virtues,—if I 
may use that combination of words,—of which yeyagers relate to us instan= 
ces:in savage life, or which have sometimes prevailed even in nations-more 
civilized—we found in‘our inquiry, might very naturally, without any defect,. 
or inconsistency -of moral emotion, arise from some misconception of this 
sort. Vices may every where be found prevailing as viées ; but when, they 
are generally revered as wirtues,it is because there is in them something 
which is truly, in those circumstances, virtue, ioweyer inferior the amount of 
od may be to the arhounteof evil It is for some prominent. moral good, 
ever, that they are approved; and the defective analysis, which does 
not perceive the amount of accompanying, evil, is an-error of yudgment, not 
an approbation of that which ‘is injurious to individuals or mankind, for the 
sake of that very injury. - ," 


» © The third limitation which we Were led toorm, is that which arises from 


‘the influence of the associating principle;—ar influence that concurs with the 
former’in almost every mstance, and promotés it. When actions have com- 


plicated results, this prmciple may lead» us to think more of one partof © 


the result than of another part; and, by the remembrances which it yields 
of the virtues of those whom we have loved, adds all the force of its own 
lively impressions to the particular. virtues that are so recommended to us, 
or to actions that might otherwise have been absolutely indifferent. This 
anfluence, however, far from disproving the reality of original tendencies to 
moral feeling, is, as I showed you, in many of the cases in which it operates 
most powerfully, one of the most interesting exemplifications of those very 
moral emotions. It is by. loving those whom it is virtue to love, that we 
Jearn often to value too highly, what otherwise we should have valued with a 
juster estunate. ‘Fhe’ same principle, we found too, to operate strongly in 
exciting through the medium of general terms and general rules, a dispro- 
portionate emotion im some case%, in which we ‘have learned to apply to in- 


dividual cases, an emotion that lias resulted from many previous analogous 


emotions. ~ . 
Such are the limits within which alone, the original tendency of our nature 
to certain moral emotions, and the Gonsequent accordance of moral distinctions 


ean be defended,—but, within these limits, it may safely be maintained. 


There is in our breast a soesopsty of ‘moral emotion, by which w 

prove or condemn; and the principle which thus approves:or condem 

us, is the noblest of the ties that connect us with the universal community of 
Vou. II. 41 
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- Gentiemen, in my Iuecture "yesterday, after c 
: theory of our moral sentiments whigh Dy, Sm 
Pe of the theories on this subject, which required our consi 
“in. its principles, from the view which I have given you,-—I b 
) the general doctrines whiich we, had previous!: been led to form of 
enorfiena of morak approbation. ‘ naihss ee mal 
. All eur moral sentiments, then, of obligation; vixtue, merit, are in them- 
selves, as we have seen, nothing, rhore than one simple feeling, variously .re- 


us q eri 2 
ding my remarks 
as proposed—+th last 
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of aid we have before delighted to receive, and are ih perfect, confidenee 
again receiving. Such is the great-system of social duties, that cohneg 
mankind by ties of which dur souls do not feel the power less truly, becaus 
they are ties, which only the soukean feel, and which do not come within the 

’ sphere of our bodily perception. By that delightful emotion, which f 
the contemplation of virtue, we,can enjoy it, even while it is, not exe 


ct of virtue, comes like an eR reward, to actions that seem to need 
‘ho other recompense, while they are thus rewarded; and pee 
‘the generous toil, or the general self-privation, as among, the ings which — 
have been, is at once to enjoy again the’ past delight, and to feel in it a gort 

, ‘ * ** 
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pledge of returns of -similarenjoyment,—increased trust of. beige 

: sh 


4 


»and wo to perform aga 
, actions as worthy of delight, 


Tt is by this unceasing delight, which virtue is ever spreadin; 
‘us,—not merely in the direct exercise of the actions which we term TARYOUP, 
but in the contemplation of them as future in our wishes, or as past, in 
remembrance of a good conscience,—that moral excellence’ is truly and phi 
losophically worthy of the glorious distinction, by which the author of the 

» Essay on Man would characterizé it, of being what “ alone is happiness be- 

bw cy : a 

lrere human bliss stands still, 

the good, without the fall to ill; 

- * . Where only Merit constant pay receives, ‘ , 

" Is blest, in what it takes ‘and what it gives: Bart 

" _ The joy unequall’d, ifits end it gain, r e % 

"o And, if it lose, attended with no pain ; 
, Without satiety, tho’ e’er so blest, 
And but more relisli’d as the more distress’d , a os sh 
+. © "‘Phevbroadest mitth unfeeling Folly wears, — & 
, ae plosaing fr, thangvirtue’s very tears; we ‘ 
ood from each object, from each place acquir’d ; AP a 
ay For ever exercis'd, yet never tir'd ; By : ‘ 
. ~ Never elated, whilé.one man’sopprest, . 
Never dejected, while another’s blest, 

. And where no wants, no wishes can remain, : 

. - ri Since but to wish more virtué is to gain,* ee 

a “agsoeeeapy forded: Seay eats o - 

oe . *. ' ’ ; . *7* * ; . . il se 
Tn ay: las original susceptibility of the mind our moral feelings, ofob- © 4 
igation, in the conception of certain actions as future—of virtue, in the pre- 
sent performance or wish to perform certain actigns—and of merit,‘in the past — 

A he or past resolution to perform certain actions,—we may 1 

dered as arriving at a principle ke that which Dr. Hutcheson, aft 
Shaftesbury, has distinguished by the name of the Moral Sense,—and o 
which, as ani essential principle of our constitution, he has defended the re- © 
ality with so much power of argument, in his yarious works on morals. In 
our moral feelings, however, I discover no peculiar analogy ‘to perceptions, 
or sensations, in the philosophic meaning of those terms; and the 
moral sense, therefore, I consider as having had a very unfortunate influe 
on th soni as to the original moral differences of actions, from the 
false analogies which ‘it cannot fail to suggest. , Were I to speak of a moral 
Sense at present, you would understand me as speaking rather metaphori- 3 
cally, than according tothe real place which we should be inclined to give i 
ur arrangement, to the original principle of our nature, on whichthe moral emo- 
tions depend. Butby Hutcheson it was asserted to be truly and strictly a sense, 
as much asense as any of those Which are the source of our direct exter 
nal perceptions ; and though this difference of nemenclature and arrangement 
on his part, evidently arose from a misconception, or, at least, a very loose 
- meaning, of the word sense, different from that in which it is commonly uns 


~ 


ot as limited to the feelings, which we acquire directly from affections 


“a bodily organs,—still this loose meaning of the term which he intended 
to convey, was, in some measure, mingled and confused in the minds of 
others, with the stricter meaning commonly assigned to it; and the assertion 
of a mortl sense has been regarded alfost as the assertion of the exi 


awit . “Essay on Man, Ep. iv. v. 311-387 : < at 


524 


of e moral feel- 


ing, fortunately extended to the certain moral 


ral ee! 2 to a sense, I am fully aware then, and the | 
/ ) them among the moral phenomena is, therefore, different. In 
emotions, which the contemplation of the voluntary actions of those 
around us producés, there is nothing that seems to demand, for the produc- 
tion of such emotions, a peculiar sense, more than is be found in any of 
our other emotions. Certain actions excite in us, when contemplated, the 
vivid feelings, which we express too coldly when, from the poverty of lan- 


guage, we term them approbation or disapprobation ; and which are not es- © 


timates formed by an approving or disapproving judgment, but emotions that 
accompany and give warmth to such estimates. Certain otHer objects of thought 
excite in us other vivid feelings, that are in liké manner elassed as emotions, 
—hope, jealousy, resentment; and, therefore, if all emotions, excited by the 
contemplation of objects, were to be referred to a peculiar sense, we mightas 
well speak of a sense of those emotions, or of a sense of covetousness or de- 
spair,—as of a sense of moral regard. If sense, indeed, were understood, in 
this case, to be synonymous with mere suscepfibility, so’ that, when we speak 
of a moral sense, we were to be understood to mean only asusceptibility of 
moral feeling of some sort,—we might be allowed to have a sense of mo- 
tals, because we have, unquestionably, a susceptibility of moral emotion ;— 
ut, im this very wide extension of the term, we mightbe said, in liké manner, 
fo have as many senses as we have feelings of any sort ; since, in whatever 
manner the mind may «have been effected, it must have had a previous sus- 
+ owe of being so affécted, as much as in the peculiar affections that are 
enominated moral. : 

The great error of Dr. Hatcheson, and of other writers who treat of the 
susceptibility of moral emotion, under the name of the moral sense, appears 
to me to consist in their belief of,eertain moral qualities in actions, which ex- 

te in us what they consider 4s ideasof these qualities,—in the same manner 
as external things give us, not merely pain or pleasure, but notions or ideas 
of hardness, form, colour. Indeed, it is on this account that the great cham- 
pion of this doctrine professes to regard the moral principle as a sense ; from 
its agreeméht, as he says, with this definition, which he conceives to be.the 
accurate definition of a sense, “a determination of the mind to receive 
idea from the presence of an object which occurs to us independent of our 
will.” What le terms an idea, in this edse,-is nothing more than an emotion 
considered in its relation toethe aetion which has excited it. A certain action 
is considered by us—a certain emotion ‘arises. ‘There is no idea, in the 4 
losophie meanifg of that term, but of the agent himself and ef the circum- 
es.in which he was placed, and the physical changes produced by him ; 
cu ies or notions of these we owe to other sources. To the moral — 
principle, the only principle of which Hutcheson could mean to speak as a 
Moral sense, we owe the emotion itself, and nothing but the emotion. 
In one use of the word, indeed, we thay be said to owe, to our susceptibility 
of moral emotions, tdeas—because we owe to it, as the primary source, the - 
emotions of this species which we remerhber; aadremembranees of past 


the scepticism, which 
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+ feelings are often termed id 


the word, as synonymous with a mere rem 
membered, may be asource 


“Te to our present inquiry, in whichour susceptibil 
moral emotion is productive of what, in the general loose language of Bt 


posing us to be endowed with a sense of moral qualities of actions. The 
process to which J allude, is the common process of generalization, to which 
alone we owe the general notions of virtue, vice, right, and wrong, which he 
ascribes to a particular sense .that affords us these ideas. If we had never 


contemplated more thah a single virtuous or vicious action, we should have. 


had only the particular emotion which followed that particular contemplation ; 
and should as little have formed the géneral notions of virtue and vice, as we 
should have formed the notion which»is expressed by the word quadruped 
if we had seen only 4 single animal with four legs. + Itis not by one action 
only of one definite kind, however,——that is to say, by an agent placed only 
in one set of circumstances, and producing only one particular effect, that our 
moral emotion is excited ; nor is there only one varying feeling of the mind, 
of one exact degree of intensity, which we denominate a moral. emotiop, as 
excited by various moral actions, ‘There are various analogous actions, 
which excite various analogous moral feelings of approbation or disapproba-_ 
tion; and it is in consequence of the feeling of the similarity of these emo- 
tions, that we learn to class together the different actions that excite these 
similar emotions under a single word, virtuous, or right, or proper, or vicious, 
wrong, improper. ‘The ideas, of which Hutcheson speaks, are these gene- 
rab notions only. , There are virtuous agents, not virtue,—as there are minds, 
that have certain feelings approving or disapproving,—not,approbation or dis< 
ion, as one simple state, in all the varieties of these feelings. _Vir- 
tue, vice, right, and wrong, are, in short, mere general terms, as much as any 
other mere general terms, which we have formed to express the similarities 
of particular things or particular qualities. ‘The general notions, and, con- 
sequently, the general terms, that denote them, we derive, indeed, from our 
usceptibility of moral feeling,—since we must have the moral emotions 
| s, before we can discover thenr to be like or’ unlike, and inyenit 
words for expressing briefly their similaritiés ; but what Dr. Hutcheson and 
other writers would term out ideas of virtue and vice, right and wrong,— 
, inthis sense, derived from our susceptibility of moral fe sling, whi oh. 
ives us the émotions that are felt and classed as similar,—are derived from 
it, only as any other general notions of resemblances of,any other feelings, or 


‘ 


_of the circumstances which induce.in the mind certain similar rate hey 
> th 


cessarily presuppose the capacity of the feelings themselves, whate 
may be, which are afterwards considered as having this relation of si 
There ate no two feelingss, perhaps, which may not be found to have some re- 
lation ‘to each other, as there are, perhaps, no two external things which may 
not be found tohave some analogy; and if, therefore, we suppose that we 
have a particular "internal sense for every generdl notion of agreement of 


arity, 


: 
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kind, which we are capable of framin 
s as we have pairs of feeling,,which we arecapable of comparing. ‘There, 
umerable similarities which are felt ever hour, a and consequent- 
inumerable general notions, though we may have: vented names only 
for a few of them. Our moral emotions, like our other ¢ otions,,and our 
other feelings of every kind, impress us with cer emblanees which Aeey 
pert ; and the importance of the actions, w rr i 
s of moral approbation or disapprobation,—fi anthe induence 
witch the they widely exercise on happiness as beneficial or injurious,—has led, m 
every age and country, to the designation of » them by certain genegal names, as 
virtuous or vicious, proper or improper ;—but these general terms are, not the 
less, general terms, and enly general terms,—significant merely of the resem;> 
blance of various particular actions, which agree in exciting in the mind certain 
feelings that are analogous. ‘This distinction of virtue, vice, right, wrong, m 
_ demerit, as mere general termg, expressive only of an analogous relation, wie 
«» certain actions bear to certain emotions, } conceive to be of the utmost,impor- 
tance, for your clear understanding of the theory of morals ; and I have dwell- 
ed ow it, therefore, with the wish that i#should become familiog to your minds, 
You are not to conceive, as Dr. Hutelfeson’s view. of our moral emotions 
might lead you to imagine, that we discover a-certain idea of, right or wrong, 
virtue or vice, from the contemplation of any one particular actions—as if therg 
were a sense for the reception of such ideas,—that flow from them like dight 
ft from the sun, or fragrant particles fronva rose. There is no right or wrong, 
_ virtue or vice,—but there are agents, whose actions cannot be contemplated 
by us without an emotion of approbation or disapprobation,.and all actions,+— 
that is to say, alkagents, that agree in exciting moral feelings, which aresthus 
fe analogous, we class together as virtuous or vicious, from this circumstance of 
felt agreement, alone. . The similarity of theeemotions which we feel, in these 
particular cases, is thus all to which we owe the notions, or, as Dr. Hatche- 
son calls them, the ideas of right and wrong, virtue and vice;.and it is oot 
‘more wonderful that we should form these general notions, than that we should 
form any other general notions whatever. - 
The error of Dr. Hutcheson with respect to qualities in objectsthah excite 
in us what he terms moral ideas, is similar to that which led many, ethical 
writers,—as we saw in reviewing their different sy stems, to. refer our, moral 
setitiments to reason or judgment, as the principle which measures the fitaesses 
of certain actions for producing ceftain ends; ‘and which approves or dis- 
proves accordingly, as different,actions seem more or less adapted fop-pro- 
dang the desired end. ‘The truth is, . that moral approbation or disappro- 
bation—though from the common’ use of those terms, and the poverty of our 
age, I have been obliged tovemploy them in our past discussions,—are 
are very inadequate to express the liveliness of the, moral 
ich we give those names. The moral emotions are more’ akin to love 
t hate, than to perception or jud&ment. What we call our approbation of 
mm action, inasmuch as the moral principle is concerned, is a sort of moral 
ve, when the action is the action of another; or moral complacency when 
the action is our own, and nothing more. It i is no exercise of*reason, disco- 
vering congruities, and determining one action to be better fitted than another 
action, for affording happiness or relieving misery. ‘This logical or physical 
oper may precede,-indeed,.the moral emotion, and may mingle with it, 
continue to render it more and more lively, while we'are under. its influ- 


e said to. have, as many. 


*, 
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ence ; but, even when | approbation precedes it, it is distinet from the 
emotion itself; and we mig ge and approve of the fitness, or disap 

of the unfitness, of certain ac to produce happiness, with the sme pee 
cision as We now judge and approve, or disapprove,—though we had 
been, as we are, moral beings, desirous of the happiness of others, and feel- 

ing a vivid dé ] emotion, on, the contemplation of such actions as tend 
to produce that happiness. ° However our judgment, as mere es aa may 
have. been exercised before, in disoernmg the various relations of actions ta 

the happiness of the world, the moral* principle is. the source only of the 
emotion which: follows the discovery of* such fitness; and not, in the slight- 
est degree, of the judgment whicly measares ‘and calculatés the fitness, any 
more, than if is a source of the fitness itself... When we speak of our morai 
approbation of an action} we miay indeed; from the convenience of such 
brief expressions, have some regard ‘to bbth feelings—to our judgment of, 
the fitness of an action to produce good to an, individual, or to the world,— 

and to our mofal Jove of the beneficial action whiclrfollows this discovery. _, 
But still itis not'te be forgotten, that it is the latter part only,—the distine- 
tive moral -regard,-that belongs to the principle which we have been consi- 
dering ;~—the discovery of the fitness is'a cominon exercisé of judgment, that — 
differs* no. ptore from the other éxercises' of it, than these differ from each 
other. It is in the order of our embtionsy accordingly, that 1 have assigned 

a place to our moral’ feelings, in my arrangement of the phenomena of the 
mind’;—because, thodgh we are accustomed to speak of moral approbation; be 
moral na geen td moral’ estimates. of actiors, the feelings which we thus 
cofnprehend thidér a,single term ate not the*simple vivid feeling, which‘is all 
that “traly constitutes the moral ¢motion,—but a combination, of this vivid 
feeling with the judgment, as tothe fitness or tendency of the action, which, 4 
as’a mere judgment, preceded an@ gave rise to the emotion. »What is strictly 

_ the moral part of the "Compound, is however, as I have already said, the 

. emotion, and the erhotiow only. Sh, Gg ‘ ‘ Poe 
~ "Phere is, ‘in this case, with respect to mere judgment, precisely the same 
error which we have traced in the reasons that led Dr. Hutcheson to the sup- 
‘position of :a’moral sense, ,What'are termed moral ideas of virtue, merit, 
obligation—the consjderation of which, as mora] ideas, was, as his definition 
and his *general. reasoning show, the very circumstance which led him into 
his érror,—are merely, as I have repeatedly endeavoured to demonstrate to 
-you, the one vivid moral émotion; referred to the actions which excite it, 
There. are no ideas, therefore, which require the supposition’of a petuliar 
‘Sense for” affording them, even if a sense were necessary for all those feel- 
ings which are termed simple ideas. There is only a particular emotion— 
indicating, of consequence, ‘a peculiar: susceptibility of this emotion in the 
mindand together with thi vivid feeling, actions, or ideas of certain action 
and ‘their consequefces, which may-be.said, indeed, tobe moral ideas, wh 
combined with this vivid feeling, but which,,as ideas, are derived from othe 
Sources. It is not the moral principle which*sees the agent, and all the 
cumstances of shis action, or which sees the happiness or misery that 
flowed frorh ‘it, but when these are seen,arid all the motives of the agent 
divined, it is the moral, principle of our nature which then affords the emotion 
that may-afteriards, in our’ conception, be-added to these ideas derived from 
other sources; and form, with therh compound notions of all the varieties 


‘of ‘actions that are classéd by’ us as forms of virtue or vice. 


a 


The reference of our moral love of certain a moral abhorrence 
. . a . 

ther actions, to a peculiar sense, termed the sense, has arisen, then, 

ay conclude, from a defective analysis, or at least from a misconcep- 

tion of the nature of those moral ideas of which the defenders of this sense 

speak, and which seem to them falsely to indieate the necessity of such a 

sense for affording them. ‘The ideas of which they k are truly coim- 

plex feelings of the mind. We have,only to perform yecessary analysis, 

and all which we discover, is a Gertainremotion of moral love, that, accord- 

ing to circumstances, is more or less lively,—and the notion of certain ae- 

tions, that is to say, of agents rea] or supposed, willing and producing certain 

effects, We may, for the sake of breyity, invent the general-words virtue, 

right, propriety, as significant of all the actions which are followed in ys by 

this emotion. But these are mere generalizationsy like other generalizations ; 

and there is no. virtue in nature, more than there is quadruped of swb- 

stance. . ’ , F endo * °e oil 

But, though Dr. Hutcheson may have erred in not analyzing with sufli- 

cient minuteness the moral ideas of which he speaks, ahd.it giviag*the.name 

of a moral sense to the susceptibility of a mere emotion,akin to our 

other emotions,—this error is of little consequence as to the moral. distine- 

tions themselves. Whether the feeling, thats attends the contemplation of 

certain actions admit 6f.being rhore® justly classed with our sensations or 

perceptions, or with our emotions, there is still a susceptibility of this feel- 

oe ing, or set of feelirfgs, original in the mind, and as age to its very na- 

ture, as any other of the principles or funetions, which we regard as univer- 

sally belonging to our mental constitutiow ;—as. truly essential to the mind, 

ane as any of those senses among which Dr. Hutcheson would fix its 
b pr 


: ‘ ee ech ee 
‘The sceptical conclusions which some writers have eonceived to be dedu- 
cible from the doctfine of a moral sense, might, if they could be justly,drawn. 
from that doctrine, be equally deducible from the doctrine of moral eniotions ; 
for which I have contended ; sitice the emotions may be regarded ds almost 
the same feelings under a @ifferent name. A very slight notice, however, of the 
objecti ich these conclusions are supposed to furnish, willbe sufficient 
for sh the radical error.in which the objection has its source. You will 
find it stated and illustrated at great length in Dr. Price’s,elaboratey but very 
tedious, and not very clear, Review of the principal Questions of. Morals. 
Tt is more briefly stated by Mr. Stewart m his Outlines. » a 
“From the hypothesis of a moral,sense, various sceptical. . conclusions 
en deduced by later writers. The words Right and, Wrong, it hag 
leged, signify nothing, in the objects themselves to*which they are 
ny more than the words sweet and bitter, pleasantand, painful; but 
rtain effects in the mind-of the spectator. As it is improper, there- 
ording to the doctrines of modern philosophy,)to«say ti an object 
taste, that it is sweet ; or of heat, that it is in the fire; so it is equally im- 
‘proper to say of actions, that they are right-or wrong. It is absurd to speak 
of rinlplionte a thing independent and unchangeable : inasmuch, as it arises 
from an arbitrary relation between our constitution and particular ob- 


» “In. order to avoid these supposed consequences of Dr. Hutcheson’s phi- 
losophy, an attempt has-been made by some Jater writers, in partieular ‘by 
Dr. Price, to revive the doetiines of Dr. Cudworth,and to prove, that inoral 
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ereeived by reason or the understanding, are equally im- 
mutable with all other kinds of truth.”* ne 

That right and wrong signify nothing inethe objects themselves, is, indeed, 
most true. ‘They are words expressive only of -relation, and relations are 
not existing parts of objects, or things, to be added to objects, or taken from 
them. There is no right nor wrong, virtue nor vice, merit nor demerit, ex- 
isting independently of the agents who are virtuous or vicious; and, in like 
mamner, if there had been no moral emotions to arise on the contemplation 
of certain actions, there* would have been no virtue, vicé, merit, or demerit, 
which express only relations to these emotions. But, though there be no right 
or wrong in an agent, the virtuous agent is not the same as the vicious agent,’ 
—I do not say mérely to those whom he benefits or,injures, but to.the most 
remote individual who contemplates that intentional production df benefit or 
injury. ‘All are ‘affected, om thé coatemplation of these with different emo- 
tions; and it is only by the difference of these moral emotions that these 
actions are recognised as morally different. We feel that it will be impos- 
sible, while the constitution of natre remains as it is,—and we may say, 
even from the traces of the+ divine benevolence which the universe displays, — 
impossible, while’ God.himself the framer of our constitution, and adapter of om 
it to purposes of. happiness, exists;—that- the lover, and intenitional producer 
of misery,-as miséry, shou éverebe viewed with tender esteem ; ,or that he 
whose: only ambition has been to diffuse happiness more widely than it could | 
have flowed without his aid, shouldbe regarded with the detestation on that , 
account, which we now feel for the mufderer of a single helpless individual, 
_ or for the oppressor of as.many sufferers as a nation can Contain in its whole 
_ wide orb of calamity ; and a distinction which is to exist while God himself 
exists, or at least which has been, and as we cannot but believe will be, coe- 
val with the race of man, cannot'surely be regarded as very preearious. It 
is not to moral distinctions only that this objection, if it had any force, would 
be applicable. Hquality,, a it might be said; gn like, manner, sig~ 

nify nothing in the objects themselves, to which they are applied, more than © 
vice or virtue: ‘Tliey ave as truly mere relations, as the relations of morality. 
Though the three sides of, a right’ angled triangle, exist in the tridngle itself, 
and constitute it what it is; what we term the propérties of such, a triangle 
do not exist in it,*but are’ fesults‘of,a+peculiar. capacity ef the comparing 
mind. It is man, or some. thinking being like man, whosé comparison gives 
birth to the very feeling that is‘termed by us a discovery oftthe equality of 
the 


squares of one of the sides to the squares of the other two ; that is to 
say,—for the discovery of this truth is ndthmg, more,—it iseman who, con- 
templating such a triangle, is impressed with this relation, and who feels af- 
terwards that it would be impossible for him to contemplate’ it without | 
an impression. I this feeling of the relation, never had arisen, and 
were to arise in ahy mind; though the squares themselves might still ex 
_ separate figures, their equality would be nothing,—exactly as justice and in- 
justice would be nothing, where no relation of moral emotion had ever been 
felt; for equality, like justice, is a relation, not a thing ; and, if-strictly ana- 
Jyzed, exists only, and can exist only, in the mind, which, on the contemplation 
of certain objects, is impressed with certain feelings of relation ;—in the same 
manner as right and wrong, virtue, vice, relate to emotions excited in some 
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mind that has contemplated certain actionsy—without. whose’ éontemplations | 
of the actions, it will readily be confessed, there could be no right, nor wrong, 
virtue nor vice, as there could be uo other relation without a mind that con- 
templates the objects said to-be related.*. Certain geometrical figures cannot 
be contemplated by us without exciting certain feelings of the contemplating 
mind,—which aré nofions Of equality or proportion... ds it necessary that 
the equality should be itself something existing im the separate figures them- 
selves, without reference te any mind that contemplates them, before we put» 
any confidencé in geometry? Or is it not enough sthat every mind which 
does contefnplaté them’ together, is impressed with that particular. feeling, in, 
onsequence*ef which they are ranked as equal. And, if it be not.neces- 
sary, in ‘the casé of asaience whith swe regard as’ the suxe&t of all, sciences, 
| that the proportions of figures should*be any thing inhereng in the figures,— 
y should it»be: required, before’ we put cdnfidence in morality, that right. 
and one hould be something -éxistingsin’the individual agents? It is not 
, easy, ced, to understand ‘what is mgant by*such am inherence as is xequired 
in ae tulate ; or what other relation$, actions ean be supposed to have 
‘or wrong, than tothe rhinds whieh are impressed by them with cer-. 
» fe elings. Of this, at least, we may be sure, that, if anysdoubt can truly 
‘exist, as to relations which we and -allanankipd, have, felt, sincesthe creation 
of the very. face of mang—because, thoughy with our present constitution; 
we feel it impossible to consider cruelty as amiable, ae greater cruelfyyas 
mote amidble, we might, if the frame of ‘our+mind wére alteged, lave the 
ferotity which we now detest, and fly from freedom and gegeral beneye- 
lence; to take shéltef in some more delightful waste, where there might be the 
least possible desire*ef good, and the.least possible enjoyment of it, among, — 
plunderers whom We loved much, and murderérs whom we loved, and he-, 
ndured more—if any doubt of thisekind could truly be feltj the reference — 
which Dr. Price Would make of our moral sentiments 6 reasonsewould leave — 
" the difficulty and the*doubt exactly where they wexe befoxe; since reason is — 
he but a principle of our mental frame, like the principle which is the source of , — 
moral emotion, and* has no: peculiar claim to remain, unaltered jn the sup- 
posed Srasrel alteration of owr mental constitution” What wé term ‘reason, 
‘ is only a brief: expressidn,of a number of separate feelings of relation, of. 
the mind might or might: not have been ‘formed to be susceptible. If 
the mind of man remain 4s it iss our: moral feelings, in relation to their pars 
ticular objects, are as stablé as our feelings of any’other class; and, if the — 
mind of-man. be altered in‘all its functions, it is absurd fon us to make dis- 


tinctions of classes*of feelings, in the gerieral dissolution of every thing which 
_we at present ‘know,—absurd: even to guess at the, nature of .a state which 


arises from a*cliangé*that*is imaginary only, and. thaty b our very supposi- 
‘tion, is to render’ us essentially different, in every rape from omaual with 
hich we are at présent acquainted. aicety Setar ; 

It is a very powerless scepticism, indeed, which begins by, supposing a total — 
change f our nature. We might, perhaps, have bea to admire only 
the cruel, and to hate only the benevolent; as in spife of an axiom that 
now seems to us self-evident, we all might have been formed to think 
with the lunatic, that the eell in which he is confined is larger than the whole 
earth, of which it is 8 part. What the mind of a single madman is, the 
minds of all men might certainly be; and we might no longer feel the same 
moral relations, a8 we might no longer feel the same geometrical relations of | 
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space. But if the moral distinctions be as regular as the whole system of 
laws which carry on, in unbroken harmony, the motions of the universe, 
this regularity is sufficient for us, while we exist on earth; and when we 
leave this earth, we carry with us a conscience, which can have little fear 
that the virtues which Heaven has made it so delightful for us to practise 
below,—and which have been the chief instruments of producing a happiness 


which, when the universe was formed with such innumerable adaptations to — 
the enjoyment of all who live, was surely not foreign to the intention of its 


Author,—will, in that immortality, which is only 2 prolongation of this mortal 
life, be regarded with. abhorrence by that great Being, whose perfections, 
however faintly we have endeavoured to image, and who has here been’so 
lavish tg us of a love, as constant in its approbation of moral good fat 
moral excellence which it has made happy. “ng oe. «<a 
We have now, then, examined very fully the great question, as to the dis 
tinetions which we find man every where to have made of actions, as méral 
ly right or wrong ; and I trust, for the sake of your happiness in life at lea 
as much as for the aecuracy of your philosophy, that you are not incline: 


withhold your logical assent from the doctrine of the moral distinction of ) 


vice and virtue,—a doctrine which seems to me to have every character of 
truth as a faithful pieture of the phenomena of'the mind; and which} 
would, therefore, be as erroneous, as it would be miserable, to deny. 
Certain actions, then, excite, when considered by us, certain emotions ‘of 
moral regard. But, what are those actions, and hoW are they to ‘be ar-” 
ranged ? : . “dos 
In this inquiry, which involves the whole doctrine of practical ethiés, phi- 
losophers, have been-very generally misled, by that spirit of excessive sith+ 
plification, of which, in the course of the various discussions that have o¢cu- 


: ‘ peices & 
pied us together, we have had occasion to remark many striking thes 
and in part, too, by the influence of another error, which also we have had 
frequent occasion of remarking,—the error of considering mere abstractions ® 
as realities: : ae ; vA 
_ In considering the emotion, or rather the various emotions excited by the 
various objects which are termed beautiful, we observed the constant ten- 
dency of inquiries into these interesting “phenomena, to suppese that there is - 
one .universal Beauty, which is diffused in all the objects that ar m ed 
beautiful, and forms, as it were, a constituent part of them. , * 

. One Beauty of ‘the world entire, : Ps 
’ The universal Venus,—far beyond A fe 
The keenest effort of created eyes, . . 
an ee most wide horizon,—dwells enthroned we : 
4 n aricient silence. At her footstool standse ‘ a es ¢ 
An altar burning with eternal fire, * . 6. » 
_ Unsullied, unconsumed. Here, every hour,— 2 pee « iy 
Here, every moment, in their turns arrive White ss ye { a? 
Her offspring ;—an innumerable band : eB 
. Of sisters, comely all, but differing far he i 
« In age, in stature, and expressive mien, * i eo 
3 if More than bright Helen fromy her new-born babe. i 
‘Pe ae o this maternal shrine, in-turns they come ug om: 
og ee Each with her sacred lamp ;—that, from the source = 
# hye Of living flame, whith here immortal flows, ~~ ‘0 
ay Their portions of itslustrethey may draw “ap, J | 
. For days, for months, for yeats—for e yi eT) 
As their great Parent’s discipline requires. . 


Then to their several mansions they depart, ‘ 
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’ In stars, in planets, tly h the unknown shores 
Of yon ethereal ocean dein ws can tell, 


‘ ’ Even on the surface of this rolling earth, 8 
. How many make abode ? The fields, the groves, - 
The ing rivers, and the azure main, * 


Are ren ered solemn by their frequent feet, 
Their rites sublime. ‘Thére each her destin’d home, 


Ph? , ; Informs with th re radiance from the skies 
ie Brought down, and shines throughout her little sphere 
a Exulting.* ‘ 


bia 4 
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This universal Venus, from the undecaying flame of whose altar, has been 
ved whatever warms us with delight, in the myriads of myriads of objects 

vely in nature, is indeed one of the most magnificent personifica- 
tr wet philosophy has, in truth, been as fond of this persdnifi- 
lf, and is for ever seeking in objects that are beautiful, the 
beauty. It has been not less fond of personification i in 
linquiries, and ias for ever been employed in the search of one uni- 
—of something, that is capable of existing, as it were, in various 
\S— 1at may be supposed to form a part ofall the actions whith are 
ninated virtuous. ‘There is no virtue, however, as'I have already re- 
ittedly said—there are only virtwous actions, or to speak still more correct- 
only virtuous. agents : and it is not ove virtuous agent only, or any number 
ous agents, acting in one uniform manner, that excite our moral 


~ emotion of rest aes but agents acting in many different ways—in ways, 
di 


' “did i on thai account, deny a moral difference of patience and im 
a a , deny in P 


that are not fferent in themselves, on account of the real or sup- 
posed thas Ae of the generalizations and claephealas, which we may haye 
be 
yme all virtue has been said to Consist in ponceulanea tay # tempe- 
am yatience, fortitude—all the heroic exércises of self-command, in ad- 
versity and every species of suffering, were not regarded by us with moral 
love, till we had previously discovered, in the heroic sufferer, some benevo- 
lent desire, which led him thus to endure,—without a single mormur, or ra- 
ther in all*the circumstances of the ease, with choice,—an amount of physi- 
cal evil, from which others would have shrunk with cowardly feebleness. By 
r sect of philosophers, the virtugs of self-command have been ex 
the gentler virtues of bertevolence. By others the calm pier | 
as been said to involve all moral excellence ; and almost every 
ethical writer has had some favourite virtue, to which he has built his altar, 
and ascribed to it a sort of omnipresence, in all the other virtues, that are 
adored ; and that, but for the presence of this, as the inherent diyinity, would 
have been objects of a worship that was idolatrous. 

From this very cixcumstance, indeed, of the different favourite virtues of 
ifferent philosophersy some sophistical writers have endeavoured fo draw 
nclusions, subversive of the very distinctions of virtue and vice. They 
orget, that even those, who form their little exclusive systems, are still thus 


every virtue asif they had never entered into ethical controversy, 
e asserters of benevolence, as all which constitutes r worth, 


red 3 BE though they might not be very successful it 
ion, that to-be paiimnk.ncas but a form of being benevo 
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and for sing mre than the benevolence which iti im- 
Of narrow systems, it would be useless, however,:to enter mto 


any examination at present. Their error will be best seen, by considering 

the virtues which they would exclude. The classification of these virtues, 

that may be regarded as the most convenient, is that which considers themas 
duties, in their relation to different individuals, and,in the first place, as ee 
mést comprehensive of all classification,—the arrangement of them as d Sieg 
which relate primarily to others, and duties which relate directly to our- | 
selves. a ind 


LECTURE txxxiiee 


DIVISION OF THE PRACTICAL VIRTUES INTO, THREE Bie, S—DI 
THAT RELATE PRIMARILY TO OTHERS—DUTIES THAT RELA’ 
RECTLY TO OURSELVES—AND DUTIES TO GOD. : 


GrnTLEMeEN, after the discussions in which we have been of late e g- 2 4 
ed, of*the theory of morals, we are now fo enter on the consideration ofthose 
practi cal duties of which we have been investigating the source. Man is not 
formed to know only,—he is formed still more to avail himself of his know- 
ledge, by acting in conformity with it. In the society in which he is placed, 
he is surrounded with a multitude, to almost every one of whom some effort 
of his may be beneficial,—who, if théy do not require the aid of his strenu- * 
ous and long-continued exertions, which are necessary only on rare occasions, 
require, at least, in the social intercourse of life, those little services of easy 
courtesy, which are not to be estimated as slight, from the seeming insignifi- «© 
cance of each separate act ; since they contribute largely to the amount of -< 
general happiness by the uhiversality of their diffusion, and the frequency of =~ 

repetition. While his actions may thus have almost unremitting use 
ness, Nature has, with a corresponding provision, made it delightfu 
be active ; and, not content with making it delightful to him to be me 
tive,—since this propensity to action, which of itself might lead hi 
times to benefit others, might of itself also lead him to injure as well as to be- 
nefit,—she has, as we have seen, directed him how to act} by that voice of 
conscience which she has placed within his breast ; and given still greater ef- 
ficacy to that voice by the pain which she has attached to disobedience, and 
the pleasure that is felt in obeying it, and remembering it as obeyed. Of 
this moral pleasure it is, indeed, the high character, that it is the only plea- © 
sure which no situation can preclude ; ; since itis beyond the reach of all 
those external aggressions and chances, which can lessen only the power o 
diffusing happiness, not the wish of diffusing it,—and which, even’ sbbi 
the virtuous of every thing beside, must still leave with them the go whi 
have done, and the good which they would wish todo. 
Human life, then, when it is such, as not impartial s spectato: 
ua himself, can survey with pleasure, i is the exercise, al 
unremitting exercise, of duties. To have discharged these > bes 
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lived best ~ \t is truly to have lived the most nobly, though there may have 
been no vanities of wealth in the simple home, which was great only because 
it contained a great inhabitant,—and no vanities of heraldry on the simple 
tomb, under the rude stone of which, or under the turf which is unmarked by 
any: memorial, or by any ornament but the herbage and the flowers which na- 
ture every where sheds,—the ashes of a great man repose. What mere sym- 
bols of honour, indeed, which man can, confer, could add to the praise of 
him who possesses internally, all which those symbols, even when they are 
not falsely representative of a merit that does not exist, can only picture to 
the gazer’s eye,—to the praise of him who has done every thing which it 
was right for him to do,~—who has abstained, in his very desires, from every 
thing which it would have required a sacrifice of virtue to possess,—and who, — 


Lr 


in suffering the common ills of our nature, has suffered them as common ills, 


not repining at affliction, nor proud of enduring it without a murmur, but — 
feeling only that it is a part of a great system which is good, and that it is — 


~ Human life, then, when it is worthy ofthe name of life, is, as I have said, 


the exercise of duties. . 


‘ wee ite of our practical virtues, I shall consider, first, those which di- 
tly relate to our fellow-creatures, and afterwards, those which immediate- 
ly relate to ourselves. Besides these two classes of duties, indeed, there are 
others of a still higher kind,—the duties which we owe to the great Being 
who formed us,——duties which, though they a not absolutely produce,all the 
others, at least add to them a force of obligation, which more than doubles — 
their owh moral urgency ; and with the wilfal violation or neglect of which, 
there can be as little moral excellence of character m the observance of other — 
duties, as there would be in the virtue of any one, who after boasting of a 
thousand good deeds, should conclude by confessing, that he had never felt 
the slightest affection for the parent to whom he owed exi8tence, and wis- 
dom, and worldly honour,—or for some generous benefactor who had been 
to him like a parent, These duties of gratitude ahd reverence which we owe 
to God, will admit, however, of more appropriate illustration, after the inqui- 
_which we are to enter in another part of the course, with respect 

traces of the divine perfections, that are revealed to us in the fra 
order of the uniyerse. Rte oe 
At present, then, the practical virtues which we have to, consider, are 
those that relate immediately, only to our fellow-creatures and ourselves. 
Of these two great classes of duties, let us consider, in the first place, the 
duties that_primaxily relate to others. ; Tne 
’ Of the living multitude in the midst of which we are placed on this earth 
which is our common home, by far the greater number have no other relation 
to us, than simply as they are human beings,—who may, indeed, sometimes 
come within the sphere of our usefulness, and who, even when they are- far’ 
beyond this sphere of active aid, are still within the range of our benevolent 
affection, to which there are no limits even in distance the most nemote,— 
t to whom this benevolence of mere wishes is the only duty which, in such 
mstances, is consigned to us. There are others, with whom we fee 
connected by peculiar ties, and to whom, therefore, we owe pecu 
3, varying in kind and importance, with the nature of the circumstan 
that connect us with them. The general duties which we owe to all man 
‘may be treated first,—before we enter on the consideration of the pe 
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culiar duties which Wve otve to certain ‘only, of this wide commu- 
‘ar : a : 


‘DI ; ° c ta 
Phe general offices which we owe to every individual of mankind,-may be 


reduced to two great generic duties,—one negative, the other positive,-—one 
leading us to abstain from all intentional injury of others, the other leading us 
to be aetively beneficial to them. With the former of these, at least with the 
greater number of the specific duties which it generically comprehends, justiee 
is very nearly synonymous ; with the other set of specific duties, benevolence ; 
—which, though it may, in truth, be made to comprehend thé negative du- 
tieS. also, since, to Wish to benefit, is at the same time to wish not to injure, is 
usually confined to the desire of positive incte&’se of good, without including 
mere abstinence from injury. el be 

I proceed, then, to the consideration of the former set of duties, which are 
negative only,—as limited to abstinence from evefy thing which mightbe in- 
junious to others. . 

These duties, of course, are, specifically, as*various as the different sorts 


oF injury which it is in our power to occasion, direetly or indirectly.’ Such — 


injuries,—if man were wicked enough and fearless enough both of indivi- 
dual resentment and of the law, to do whatever it is ih his power to d6,— 
would, in their possible complication and variety, be almost beyond our pow- 
er of Bernd them, and giving them names. The most important, how- 
ever, if arranged according to the objects whith it is the direct immediate 
intention of the injurer, at the moment of an injury, to assail, may bé consi- 
dered ag reducible to the following general heads :—They are injuries which 
affect the sufferer*directly in his person,—in his property,—in the affections 
of others,——in his character,—in his knowledge or belief,—in his virtue,—=in 
his tranquillity. ‘They are injuries, I repeat, which are intehded 10 affect the 
$ufferer direcily in his per'son,—in his property,—in the affections of others, 
—in his chafacter, &c. = * ae ~s : 
Let usnow,, then, proceed to the consideration of these subdivisions of otir 
merely negative duty, in the order in which { have ‘now stated them. Of iti- 
juries to the person of another, the most" atrocious, I need. hot *say, is that 
which deprives him of life ; and as it is the only evil which is’ absolutely irte- 
? le by us, and is yet one to which many of oyr ‘most impetuous ‘passions 
might lead us,—jealousy, envy, revenge, or even’sudden wrath itself,—with- 
out taking into account those instances of violence in which murder is only 
the dreadful mean of ‘accomplishing a sordid end,—the Creator and Presery- 
er of man has proyided against the frequency of a crime.to whichtHere might 
seem so many fearful inducements and facilities—by rendering the cdntent- 
plation of it something, from which‘even the most abandoned’ shrink with ‘a 
loathing which is, perhaps, the only human feeling which Still remains in their 
heart ; and the commission of it a source of a wilder agony of horror than can be 
borne, even by the gloomy heart*which was capable of conceiving the crime. 
* Homo homini res sacra.” When we read or hear of the assassin, who is 
driven, by the anguish of his own conscience, to reveal to those whom most 
he dreaded, the secret which-he was most anxious to hide,——addressin& 
self to the guardians, not of the mere laws, which he has offended, (fe 
laws of man he does not think; except that he may submit himsélf 
death which they only can award,) but to the guardians of the life and happ 
ness of those whose interests have been‘assigned to them,—the guardians o 
the individual whom their protection, at that moment, which is ever be 
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his. | was too powe ( 
_ years that in many instanee 


kind have elapsed, since the mortal blow 
ime, which rua all other sorrows, to 
uspected to be the cause of the wasting 
the cheek, and the Beomppe ancholy ofthe eye,—can we fail to regard 
as cle like this,as an awful testimony to the goodness of that Alntighty 
ee of the wos, who proportions the internal restraints of conscience 
to the iniquity that needs to be restrained, and to the amount of evil which 
would flow frem it if unrestrained,—and who, seeming to ‘leave the life of 
individual at the mercy of every arm, has secured for it a defence, in 
he vey be of him, whose watchful glance had already marked its vic- 
, and whose hand was already almost raised to give the blow. ‘The reign 
of superstition,—its wide and general reign, is now over, at leastin our land. 
We do not need to have recourse te volumes of philosophy, to convince us, 
that the ghost which haunts the murderer is but an image of his own fancy. 
“This, now; the very children will tell.us, while they laugh, not so gaily, per- 
haps, as at other tales, byt still with laughter which, though mixed with a lit- 
sirs, is siticere, at the spectres which their predecessors in the same 
nursery, a single generation back, would, on hearing the same story, have 
seen before their eyes for’more than half the night. There is no fear then, 
now, oe we should be tempted to suppose any peculiar supernatural visita- 
tion, in the shape that seems for ever rising to the eye of the murderer. It 
is to the influence of his strong conception alone, that all will agree in as- 
cribing it; and if it be, as it most certainly is, the result only of concep 


that is awfully vivid, how strongly does it mark the horror, so far sirp ‘y 


the horror of every other offence, which must have given to the imaginatio 
this agonising sensibility. The robber may plundér,—the traitor may be- 
tray, without any moral superstition of this sert; but let one human bein 
2 dagger of another humay beings and, thoug 


give his last gasp benea h the 
superstition had: befor e been be nished from the earth, there is at least one 


granee submission by all the plundered, to an usurpation which they might 
e prevénted, were the more wonderful. It would not be easy to Bia 


by Paley. ° ‘. , 
“If flock of pigeons in a field of corn: and if, (instead 


and 1g just as much as it wanted, 
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Ives, but the chaff and the refuse ; 
, perhaps worst pigeon of the 
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RELATING TO THE PROPERTY OF OTHE 
flying upon it, and tearing it to pieces ;,if you should 200 ie ou = 
see nothing more-than what is every day pr ised and esta Kae 
men. Among men, you see the ninety-and-nine toiling and scraping toge 
a heap of superfluities for one, (and this o Seige» oftentimes the feeblest 
worst of the whole set, a child, a’ womay, a madman, or a fool ;).getting © 
nothing for themselves all the while, but a little of the coarsest of the pro- 
vision, which their own industry produces; lgoking’ quietly on, while they 
see tne fruits of all their labour spent or spoiled; and if one ofsthe n 


take.or touch a particle of the hoard, the others joining against uj 7 
ad 


hanging hin for the theft.”* 
_ There must, i asthis author adds, be: “some very important 
tages to account fo institution which, i in this view of it, is so paradoxical 
and unnatural,” and such advantages it is very easy to discover. The gross 
inequality of property, strange as it may seem to be at any,one moment » 1s, 
it is evident, only the- effect of that security and absolute command of pro 
-perty, which, allow the centinual,accumalation of it by continued industry;  * 
and, without such security, and absolute command:of the profits of exertion Bm * 
the arm of the strong would soonshave been. weary of the little toil which :@ 
was necessary for mere subsistence; and the ingenuity of the;wise would 
have eoptented itself with enjoying, rathet than att seanty but 
precarious. acquisitions. if. all things. had -been common — , that com- 
‘mon all would. truly Riave.been of little worth’ ‘to the indivi oN who would 
e seen nothing: appropriated, indeed, but-nothing enjoy Instead of © 
_ beautiful, and populous earth which ‘we: behold,—where cities pour 
wealth on the fields, and the’ fields, in. their turn, send | plenty to the cities,— 
where all are.conferring aid and receiving aid; an d the most-serisual and 
se cannot consume +a .singles luxury, without ziving, however, uninten- 
‘dnaly, some comfort, or the. means of comfort to o 1ers, —instead,of this 
noble dwellin -place of so many noble inhabitants, we should have had a 
waste or a Wi derness, and a few: miserable stragglers, | valf' famished on that 
a soil which now, gives abundance,to millions. would the loss of 
e external eohvenience and splendour have been the chief evil. The 
elleetual sciences, and arts, and systems of moral polity, which distinguish 
the civilized fronr the savage, by differences far,more important than any 
which the eye can perceive,-never would have arisen on such a scene. It 
was property, that very*exclusive property, which is now better secured by. _ 
the civilization ’to which it gave rise, that was med at a - earlier period, | 
the great civiliaer of man. *9 : 
If, indeed, in considering these é6mforts of ot ahd flow dats the, e 
distribution .of propérty,.that could not be secure, without becoming soon 
_ unequal,—we considered only the comfort of the few who possess the 
greater share, the happiness of the few might seem—and, it will be allowed, 
_ would truly be comparatively—an object of too. ittle value, to be set against 
any great loss of comfort on the part of the mul But it requires — 
‘avery slight reflection: on the c re 
before us, to discover, that, ev 
gained much $ and, erhaj 
situation of both,—o the € 


et fhe minaty t is involved 
aed dm ; 
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‘sary to reverse the scale, and to ascribe the greater gain:to the many rather 
than to the few. They profit by the results of every science and art, which 
‘they enable the studious, whom they support, to prosecute at their leisure ; 
the speculations of the sage, whom they. perhaps*count idley+rspeculations 
that teach new "processes, mechanical or chemical, to the ihnumerable busy 
hands-that are every moment preducing, almost blindly, the beautiful results, 
of which they know little more than that they are of their “own 'pfodtcing, 
—may be found at last embodied, as it were, in. some: humble itaphement, or 
humble luxury, in the obscurest eottage;—and éven the wretch, whd;.dr the 
“common prison, earns a part of his subsistence by the’ meauiest dperations to 
which, inthe division»of manufacteringJabour, the human hand tan be put, 
has accommodations, which,*miserable as they aré,+comparéd with the lusu- 
ries of the rich and the freéy are yet thergstlves luxuries, eommpaped? with the 
far more miserable accommédations which, if there: néyer had beeil-any inée- 
quality of property arhong mankind, would, in that-system of loth; and con- 
Sequent imbecility, have- been. the* eonimon. lo¢of all. Pts influence of 
wealth, and of. the division of labour im the ertjoyments of the lewe —— 
people, is very strongly pictured by Dry, Mandeville invone of,the most sti c- 
‘ing passages of his work... * "»  . : Me re 
“Aman would be .laughed at, that should discover luxuty’ ingthe plain 
dress of a poor-cteature thabwalks along,in a thick paris: gownrand a coa 
‘shirt underneath it; and yet’ what a number’ ofpeople, how many diffe 
* trades, and what a variety of skill and‘tdols, must""be empleyed® to” 

. the most ordinary Yorkshire cloth? | What*deptlr of thohght,and isgenuity, 
what toil-and: labour, ‘and what length of time must it have, éost, before a 
man could learn from a seed 10 ‘raise ‘and, prépare so useful producteas 
linen fe. Must that society not be vainly curious, among whiem this admirable 
commodity, after it is. 
.poorest of all, before it is brought to ‘a perfectgwhiteness ;. whieh is not to be 
procured but by the assistance of alf the elements, jomed’to a world of it- 
dustry and patience? I have not done yet : Cah we reflect, pot only.on the 


cost laid out upon this luxurious invention, but. likewise oh the little time the — 


- whiteness of it continues} in which, part ‘of ‘its beauty codsists 3 that every six 
or-seven days,,at farthest, it wants cléaning, and, while 'it'lagts, ise contiiwal 
charge to the wearer; can we, I say, reflect on all thisyaad not think 4t an 
extravagant piece of nicety, that even those Who reveive alms.of' the ‘parish, 
should not only have wholé’garments made of this operose’ fanafaéture, but 
‘likewise that, as soon as they are soiled, to restore them to their tme pu- 

. nity, they»should:ntake user of onerof the most judicious "as well os-diffieult 
compositions that chemistry can’boast of ; with-whicli, “dissqlted in water*by 
the help of fire, the most detersive and yet ‘innocenttiviviani'is prepared, 
that-human industry has hitherto been able to invent?”* =. sou. 

The feeling of a*breach of duty in the violation of the property ‘of another, 

though . uniformly attendant on the notion property, requires, of course, 

this étion. 9s inte dent to the’ moral g3 and property’ is; in a great 

measure, the creature of the public law, not because our moral feelings are 

arbitrary results, of the arbitrary institutions-of man,—but because, as soor 

- as we are acquainted with the nature of social ordinances, and the adv 
* ‘tages to which they give rise, these ordinanoes-become themselves an obj 

+ de ay : . , at 


made, shall not be thought fit to be’ used; even” r the 
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> 
of that moral regard, the susceptibility of which, as an essential principle of 
the miind, preceded all law,—and transfer this regard which themselves ex~ 
cite, to forms of succession and transfer, which might, otherwise, have been 
arbitrary and indifferent. It is not, in such cases, however, the social ordi- 
nance which is loved merely as an ordinance, but the good to which it is 
perceived that such ordinances, upon the whole, tend to give rise: and this 
abedience to that which is an evident source of good upon the whole, and 
which in the particular case of property, is obviously productive of the 
greatest good, as a standard, to which, in eases of doubtful right, all might 
be obliged to bend—and peace be thus preserved, when otherwise there 
could not fail to be hostility, is the circumstance that has extended to aftifi- 
cial arrangernents of property, those moral emotions which originally had a 
narrower field ; but which still have the same great object as before, when _ 
they embrace the widest plans.of legislative wisdom. ths 
he writers, who attempt to prove justice to be a virtue, wholly adventi- 
tious, and not the result of any original moral tendency of our nature, be- 
cause, in different stages or circumstances of society, there are different 
views of property,—forget that justice, as a moral virtue, is not the creation e. 
of property, but the conformity of our actions to those views,—that, though 
all men, in every part of the earth, and in-every age since the earth was peo- 
pled,-had, \without even the exception of a single monstrous individual, united 
in ther notions of what is termed property, there might still have been the 
“most complete: injustice,—a-desire of invading this property, not merely as 
frequent, as jn the present cireumstances of mankind, but equally universal with, 
the notion of property itself. There might, then,—the mere notion of property 
remaining in every respect precisely the same,—have been either perfect 


justice or perfect injustice, or such a mixture of both, as the present - 
dey presents, It is justice; not to invade that which is recognised as 
belonging to another ; and though law cannot produce justice, it may present 
‘to it new objects, by thesstandard which it fixes of transfers and successions, 
that otherwise might.have been arbitrary ; and may present these new eb- 

jects to our justice, without any breach of moral principle ; sincé, though 
law, as mere law,or the -expression. of the ,will of many individuals, can 
never be felt by us to be morally obligatory, on this account alone,—obedi- ¥ 
ence to a system of laws, of which the evident tendency is to the public good, 
is itself am object of our moral regard, as soon as we are capable of know- 
ing what law is, and what are its general beneficial tendencies. In the dif- 
ferent rights of property, then, in different nations and ages, as variously 
sanctioned, in vafious systems of jurisprudence, I perceive no inconsis- — 
tency of the moral principle. 1 perceive every where, on the contrary,a , 4 
moral principle; which, among the rude and the civilized, and in all the innu- 
merable gradations of civilized life, and of systems of law more or less sage 

and refined, feels that there ‘are certain things,. which it would be wrong to 

invade ;—in savage life, perhaps, only the objects which are in the immedi- 
ate occupation of another, or on which herhas exercised his labour, for pur- 
poses of utility to himself,—in more civilized society, innumerable objects, 
which the circumstances of that society have rendered essential to the com- 

heir possessor, and which law, with a view to the preservation and_ 

ance of general happiness, ~ ee aie. Till it can 
, therefore is.regard for soca inances, that are manifestly, 

ive of good,-and, consequently, the regard for that 


ail 


* as sacred, by those to whom the possession of it would seem to confer no 


“the varieties of propertywhich social ordinances 


* 
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good’of which they are productive, are inconsistent with the i 
ple, of which the great object'is that very good—the sophist, vould 
‘represent the varying rights of property, as’ proofs of a»varying morality, 
has no argument, in showing the mere influence of such ordinances; that 
‘teach us ‘to respect, what otherwise might -have been indifferent. It is the 
‘same moral principle of justice still, though directed to new objects ; as it is 
‘still the same power of vision, that traces the stars of the firmament, though, 
‘but for the nice contrivances of stician, and the labour of all the 
‘ruder -artificers, who have furnished him with the-materials of his beautiful 
‘art,—-eye after eye might for ages have gazed upon the great vault above, 
without knowing the very existence of btilliant multitudes of worlds, which, 
‘with’ the aid of this skilful but simple contrivance,*it is now. impossible for 
the rudest observer not. to perceive. Who is there, that, of this account, 


will deny to the mind its: original visual sensibility ? * ‘That mental sensibility 
is the same,—the bodily-organ of sight is the same,—yet how de i 
power and extent is our vision itself !—at least as different, as wider 
narrower influence of justice, that tespects inone state of society, a to 
“sand objects which are unknown to it in a state of ruder politys — Kg 
dn contending for essential principles of morals, no one asserts that, in 
circumstances which are absolutely different, the moral sentiments should be 
the s: more than’that an eye, with and without a ‘telescope, should form 
the sof the nature that is before it. In savage lifeythé notions of 
) few, because there are, in truth, in such a state, few obj 
po ean be useful to the individual. It is luxary, which, creating ne var 
jects, and new wants, creates also new objects to be appropfiated. eis pro- 
,»—if we are to suppose man ever to have been absolutely savage, with- — 
he exercise of a single art,—that mere oecupancy was then the only — 
Indeed, what other title to the common gifts of nature, cou 


j 
j 
r 


‘in such circumstances, be? © Whew his labour, however, had been 
ed in vendering useful, what in itself had no use,:he would not merely 
the work of his art to be his own; but the work would be respected a 
‘by those who knew the labour which he had employed, and the purpo ) 
‘personal advantage, to whicli,it Was‘meant to-be instrumental ; or at least, if, 
ih sdch circumstances of temptation, it were,an object of rapine to others, 
there would still, unless in cireumstances of-mutual enmity, be a feeli 
Gonscious wrong in the aggressor. ‘This species of property, we accor | 
recognised wherever man is to be found ; and is it wonderful, that other 
cies of property, which could net even be conceived in savage life, how- 
er useful in the circumstances of refined society, should not Be regarded 


utility: on. the possessor,—who would rather have-the trouble of excluding — 
others, than the pleasure of enjoying that from which he excluded them? «, 

The mere history of property then,— interesting as it, is in the illustra-— 
tions which it affords, of many beautiful phenomena of our moral nature, 
and of the advantages which, man receives from the ror he ro 
the force of which “his own individual power has contributed as an element, 
like the other elements that mmgle with it—is:yet valuable only, as il/ustra- 
twe. ‘The moral*principle, which ifr the various stages of society, in all 
presses on us the dutyef respecting ‘the various obje ts wh re p: 
that is to say, which weobjects, that, in, these f 


7 


7 * 


uty flows. Whether the object be of a kind, whiclt 
even in the fabled state of nature, we should have felt it right"to respect, as. 
the property of him who had won and occupied it, with his own unwearied 
labour, or of a kind which we respeet as property, because we respect that — 
social goad which arises fromthe laws that have declared it to be property 
it is not wonderful that our feeling of respect for it, should seem, in these twe 
cases, to be the same ; since the respect is only that feeling of moral duty, ) 
the object of which, that ‘is always some form. of good to others, is in, both ~ 69 
ruly the same. sila 
ice, then, I repeat,—and the distinction is ene which is of great impor» 

e, is not what constitutes property—it is that virtue which presupposes 
‘property, and respects it, however constituted. It may vary, therefore, with ye 
all the ordinances of different social states—but it is still,the same virtuey if,it, 
respect what, in those different states, is legally assigned to individuals ; and 
as the same virtue, in/all these cases, directed to the same object of abstain- 
ing from what is previously affirmed ors recognised as property, it doe 

ary, in the variations of human, policy, that may assign to individuals in one 

“Gate, what, from different views of general good, would not be assigned i, 
them in a different state,—but which still, in every case, points eut to justice, 
what is to be-understood as the property, which that unvarying virtue. 

not fail to respect. . pik Be aie 

EY int out to you the advantages*which flow from the geperal_ obs 

his duty, that leads us to abstain from the property of others, how. 

nuch it might seem capable of ,contributing to our ow gratification, 

would surely be a superfluous labour, Indeed, in picturing to you, the ad- 

rantages which flow from the very inequality of property itself, 1 haye al, 

ready exhibited to you, the benefit.of the principle which respects property, 

and of the duty which consists in our conformity to. this principle—a duty, ~ 
vithout which, indeed, the mere acknowledgment of the various things pos- 

se Ki as things of which the possession ought not to he vielated, would be ef, # 
no avail. ‘The general feelings of mankind, with respect to the importance 
of this duty, are indeed sufficiently shown, in the laws which they have esta- 
blished for punishing the breach of it. Even under our own excellent, lega 
system, in which death is appointed to him, who premeditates and executes © 
the death of another, it is appointed also to him, who has assailed the pr 
perty only, not the.person ;,and pglitieally and morally erroneous, as this equ 
allotment of punishment, to offences so, unequal, most truly ds,—it still,mar 
sufficiently the general feeling of the evil, which would arise to society fr 
the frequent violation of this simple duty, that such an allotment of fen 
ment should still continue, in such a nat on, and in such an age. olf 
* When we consider the multitude who are in possession of means of enjoy- 
ment, that are to them the means only of selfish avarice .or of profligate 

- waste,—in both case rhaps, productive rather of evil than of good to the 


ieeaee: 


, at the same time, we consider the multituc ® 
a a small share of that cumbrous and seemingly 
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unprofitable wealth, would, in an instant, diffuse ay comfort that would make 
the heart of the indi gay in his mi le hovel, and’be like a beam 
health itself to that oi ehesk, which is slowly wasting, on” its wretched 
of straw, in cold and darkness, anda famine that is scarcely’felt, only 
cause appetite itself is quenched by disease night almost seem to the 
inconsiderate, at least for a moment, in contemplating such a scene, that no 
expressiog of the social voice could pe so. b ficial, as that which should 
merely say, let there be no testraint of property, but let all the means of piiovi- 
sion for the wants of mankind, be distributed according to the more or : 
injperious necessity of those wants, which all partake. It requires only the 


consideration of a moment however, to perceive, that this very distribution 


fi 


do not attempt to picture. I speak only of the mere physical wants of man, 
and of the means, which different states of society afford, for the gratificati 

those wants, according as possession is more or less’ ecured, though no oth 
original diffetence were supposed, than of the simple right of property. 
There would be no palaces, indeed, in such‘a system of equal rapine,—and 
this might be considered as buta slight evil, from the small number of those 
who weré stripped of them; but when the chambers of state had @isappear- 
ed, where would be the cottage, or rather the whole hamlet 

might be expected to occupy its place? The simple dive gs of a happy 
peasantry might be the last, indeed, to be invadeds but when the magnificent — 
| mansion had been stripped by the first band of plunderers, these too would 

i soon ‘find plunderers as rapacious. No elegant art could be exercised,—t 
ig science eultivated,—whefe the search of a precarious subsistence for the day, 
| would afford us no leisure for studies or exercises, beyond the supply of mere 
> artimal wants ; and man, who, with property, is what we now behold him, — 
‘and jis to be, in his glorious progress even on earth, a being far nobler than 


. we are capable, in our present ae oés, of divinint,—would, without — 
, soon become, in thé lowest d th of brutal ignorance and wretch- 


; 
4 


of cot 


e SS, _ it is almost a8 difficult for our imagination to picture to us, as it 
would be for it to picture what he may become on earth, after the many long 
‘ ages of progressive improvement. Such is*the sfate to which we should be 


reduced, if all men were to do what the robber individuallydoes. He contri- 

: butes whatever a single heart and a single arm can contribute, to make of the 
° social and happy world around us, that unsocial and miserable world, which 
we vainly labour to conceive. His crime is not perpetrated against an indi- 

vidual only, but against the very union that binds society together ; and ‘the 
abhorrence with which his crime is considered; is not the mere Wrath that is 

aot by the aggrieved individual, it is the sympathizing rese of all man- 
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OUR sae DUTIES TO OTHERS ABSTAINING FROM ROBBING = 


“THEM OF THE AFFECTIONS OF OTHERS—ON ABSTAINING FROM IN- 
JURING THE CHARA OF OTHERS—ON ee. ‘ 

" ¥. .! 8 ae WE ak 4 ‘ % ‘ 
. _GeXtuemen, To treating of the weneral duties which we owe to all+man- 


y las A teat oftwo classes, negative and 
positive;—the one’ set ledding nts tain “from Rod others, the others 
set leading, us to bé actively useftil to. them. © 
nm n¢ vidual, it evident, may be injured by us, in various ways, with 

which, of co obligation to abstain from the different forms of inju- 
ry, therb 8.a.co-estensve:varotjesl duty. "He may be injured directly in gg 
his person;—in his P pe perty;——m those affections q others, which are «almost 

of property}—in ‘his ¢ rn, sae aii his knowledge or ris Lilli < 


is @ various a of ee we. have considered two.» I sie * 
then, now, to the third* in ‘ordt injury Which we may do to arly one, 

by robbing him of the’ affections of ;, whose “love may, =e be’ to 

nae the’ most gad of his, po * oF 


* 


i merclfandise to the’ pure commerce oe the 
which’ the price of similar affection has been 
hie 1; any wedlock have given a legah and holy title. “It 
he nd of conjugal ‘affection, therefore, as the most important, that 
‘s all c onfinte beat of «eee whieh I have«to — on this 4 hein pt 
fe ek were 
{ the ‘Bber™ were to be’ estimated, in:proportion to the qasiiatf 
, whi he knowingly. produce here is it, that eur mostindignant ha- 
* e “chine should *be fixed ? ot surely on him, whom alone we are F 
“accystotiest to deforninate a robber. ‘The wretch, who perishes on the * 
scaffold'for' fis sordid* thefts; anpitied »perhaps, by a, single individual in the . 
- whole*crowd “of gazel's, that tnark the last faint convulsion of his limbs, only a 
to wonder when t the quiverings are to cease;+-may deserve the horrors ofthat F, 
ious punishment under which he sinks.. Buf does’ he truly rank in 
y with thé fobber of anothér class,—with him, who would be*a ish=. 
, pethaps, to have a place as to him among common pilferer: 
who ig if guilt tHe basest of .all,—however noble he may be in igs 
splertdid withall that pomp, whieh ean be alike the covering of vice evand 
of virtti@? There hay pass, in some stately carriage, while the crowd are o 
stilt gazing on’ the body that hangs lifeless before them, some’ criminal; of far 
_ *déeper iniquity, whose eye too may turn, where all-other eyes are fixed, and a 
who may wonder at the increase of crimes, and moralize on their causés, and 
rejoice at their punishment,—while arriage in which he reclines, and 
moralizes at his ease, is bearing him to the house of his ‘friend, by a sécret 
appointment with her wha is the mistress of it;—whom months of i incessant 
falsehoods and t eacheries were unable to»subdte, but whom, by the influ- 
ence of some finer simulation, he is at last to'carry off, &s a noble booty, from 
appiness to which’ she never is to return. , 


wr . - r- * ) 
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The common thief, who: steals or for 2s hi way into the house at mid- 
night, has never been treated with. kindness dence, by him whose 
operty he inva s; and all which he carries off sually, be repaired, 
ithout very much difficulty, or may, perhaps, be of a kind: igh is scarcely 
of sufficient importance to our convenience, to be rep bythe easy efforts 
might replace it. But what is to repair rae of bio, whose. 
bery is of that description which oe the heart,—who steals not the 
object of regard only, but the very capacity of eeling affection and confidence 
again,—and who, by a single crime, converts, in the eyes of the suffere er 
world of-social harmony, which God has made so beautiful, into a world o 
deceivers and the deceived ! of pleasures, that are but illusion, and of misery 
that is reality ! wif in sili a Rigas * ” 
. Let us imagine one of those domestic groups which form, to the lover of 
wi happiness, one of the loveliest spectacles with which the earth is .embellish-_ 
ed——a family, in the small.eircle of which, there is no need of distracting and 
Roisy gaieties without, because there are constant tranquillity and See. 
within,—in which the pleasure of loving is, in the bosom of the wedded pair, © 
a delight, that, as blending in one uniform emotion with the pleasure of be- 


» 


ing loved, is scarcely, to be distinguished from that affect t 

flowing around it,—a delight that growssnot weaker, but more intense 
ion to the little frolickers aroudd, who, as yet, know little r 

affection which they feel, and the affection ‘of which they are, the objects,—but 
who are rising into virtue, amid the happiness which virtue sheds. In consi- 
dering such a scene, would it require any very long and subtle effort of 1 - 
tion, to determine, what would be the greatest iyury, witich human malice 
could devise against it, if it were in the potvér of malice to exeoute every 
atrocity which it might conceive? It would be,that very, injary which 

| =i. perpetrates,—the crime of him who can see all this 

say in his heart, this happiness shall exist no longer. imie may it 

me-when, if his ,artifices be successful, this happiness well-exist no 

more,—when, she, who was once as innocent as she was ha PPYs § all have 

been consigned to *that remorse, which is to. hurry her, too slowly f her . 

own wishes, to the grave,~—and when the home whieh she has de rtéd, shall 

be a place of wretchedness and desolation, —where theres o 


e miserable be- 
| ing, who knows his misery, and others who still smile, while they inquire 
» anxiously, with a sort of fearful wonder, for the presence *of her} whose 
_ fesse they no longer enjoy,—and are as yet ignorant that.a time is to_ 
rive, when they are to blush at the very name of her, to whose, knee 
embrace of fondness, they are longing toweturn. =, stint 
n Milton describes the Leader of the fallen spirits, ag witnessing, 
entrance into Paradife, the’ happiness of the first pair, he knew well hoy 
necessary it was to the poetic interest which he wished us to feel, in the cha- 


. racter and enterprise even of this audacious Rebel, ,that, in the very pros 
pect of executing his infernal purpose, he should have some reluctance tee 
’  disturb-that beautiful happiness, which was before his eyes: Bite) ae a 


O hell! what do mine eyes with grief behold! a . 
Into our room of bliss thus high advanced *. 
Creatures of other mould—earth-born perhaps, 

Not spirits—yet to heavenly spirits bright ~ 

' Little inferior ;—whom my thoughts pursue 
‘With wonder, and could love, so lively shines ot 


‘ _ 
i In them di ’ blance, and such grace i ail ies iis . es 
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Ah, became tle ps e itl think how oe hath p 7) 


nge a Likes tw —when all these delig ea" 
deliv ye to wo-—- » 
he more von taste is now of joy. ae. 
ya 4 epee to Kept such ie erry 
eae :—yet n pe s7 » 
could pil rors; oa). 
ied. Lea sen you I seek ; ‘ 
—H cage ll enfold ea ; 


Thowsh I unp 
D And ia Ae 
Se To entertain you ie vO, spt widest gates, ? 
he * And send forth all her kings :—There will be room— . ae 
ty Not like these narrow limits—to receive _ = ee 
4 Your numerous offspring :-if no better place, — - 


otf, who wrong me not, for him who de» 
We re should Ivat your‘harmless innocence : "* ‘ 
‘ Melt, (as I do,).yet public redson just, eal 
1 our and empire with revenge ehlarg’d, . * 
Sa vain. onquering this néw world, compel 1 menow + 
(i o do what chy than damned, I shduld abhor.* , 


appiness, hich the adtlterer invades. , ' But he "his not the 
1 e fiend, in invading it. He efters into. paradise, eager to 

fe invades i hecayse it is happiness. n many cases, it is his. 

vanity, which he seeks to gratify, far more than his, sehsual appetite ; the 
beauty with which the eye is most, attractive ‘to him, is ‘the love with which i 

is already beaming on another ; and if there were léss previous conjugal af~ 
fection to be oyereome; and, therefore, less w wretchedness to be produced by 


the est which he is ambitious of achieving, he would often forbéar, his? 


seductio , and reserve them for those, who may afford to, his insatiable 

wishes of moral d esdlation, a greater harvest of misery. . 
Such is the adulterer ;—and of all this, mass of wretchedness ‘which h 

id of all the iniquity which can calmly meditate and plan such 

; nat is the palliation which he assigns! > Iti is the violence 

ich he pleads. He is not,aware, what aggravation tl 


‘Dis gu t, in th: 

‘it. If, by love, he, mean mere sexual appetite, his exguSe is of the same 
kind, as that of the coimmou robber, whe should ‘think, that he had given a 
moral justification of his rapacity, by. describing the debaucheries which it 
ed him to putsue, and the. difficulty which, without his thefts, he should 

| visiting as. frequently, the tay ernand the ‘brothel. And if, by the ldve 
is asserted, be meant an affection more ‘worthy of that name—what 

e we to think-ofsthe sincerity of his love, who, .to gratify his own lust, i is 
eager to plunge into cuit and wretchedness the very being whom he pr 
fesses to regard with an interest, which should, have led him, if sincere, 


expose himself to every thing but , to save ‘her from misery, like that 


which he is intentionally preparing for her? To 9 speak. of affection, therefore, 
or of feelings to which he dares to. give the ‘name of affection, "is, on his part, 
to double his crime. It is to confess, that} while be is not merely regardless 
of the happiness of the husband whom he robs, but equally regardless of the 

oiness of her.of whom he robs him, he is as completely ahd betally selfish, 


lis love, a as h 
honour, and virtue of the.being, whom he professes to regard as 
him ao existence, are, eae as nothing, when he must 
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tome hima who.puts me, loath, to, this reveng : ** 


which he regards, or professes to regard, as the apology: 


ne could be i in his indifference or his hatred ;—and ‘that the - 
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ers,—in which, at least among the higher or- 
ere is SO.V ii ‘little of what was. once 
eyplace of i its si unpretending et 
ole ical exhibitions, on sta 
is to each mutually spectacle and spectator,—to perform gracefully their part is 
ole n object of ambition to the unpaid actors and actresses, in this volun- 
tala unremitting drama, as it is to the actors and actresses, on another 
stages livelihood, as well as glory; depends on the number of hands, 
. which _they can render Dame best efforts, . most noisy in applause. That 
“there is a very powerfu rm, im elegant manners, and in «the lighter elo- 
» quence of conversation, Rake can adapt itself readily to every subject, from 
the statesmanship of the day to’the flower,or the feather, | am far from de- 
nying,—and that, even inva moral view, from the tnflneats which it gives to 
the opiniogs of thet individual; and the easy happiness which it spreads to: all 
around him,,this ellence, frivolous as it may seem, is not to be despi sed, 
—hoyvever humble and comparatively insignificant it must always ba eel 
when placed i in the stale of merit with nobler wisdom, or still nobler ekpel- 
lence of the héarts «One great evil of this system of universal display, how- 
ever, and of ‘the familiar and sprightly levities which it involves, is, that, 
where this gay excellence i is of high value,the preise of it must be» sought 
from all. ‘To all alike: niust be paid those gallantries of manners, witch all 
alike are toadmire. The wedded and the wnwedded .may ‘thus be said to 
live in.a vonstaht interchange of symbols ‘of affection, whieh, though. und 
stood to'be mere sytnbbls, ° ‘may yet, as symbols, exci that very affetti on f 
© which they were never seriously intehded to awakes ee. is” this 
., ‘the eagerness for general admiration, there may be a ak a “ | 
&. that, * without amounting to love, fay approach: “ore thera | 
is already thé preperty of another ;—an assiduity of attention, which, | 
though, there niay be no thought -of leading, the vs to, absolute infide- 
lity, has a great portion of the guilt of adultery, itselfy and*may almest be cén- 
sidered as ; a,minor,Species of it ;' since its object is to.excite a peculiar ad- 
miration, which caniot bé felt, without some-estrangenient, or tendency to es- 
trangement, of conjugal re ard. In'this way, indeed, I haye no. doubt, - 
more ‘disquie ietude éf domestic happiness has been produced. upon.the \ 
than hy adultery: itself, and produced in bosoms that — have. 
dignantly from the solicitations of the adulterer. “8 abr 
~The next species,of géneral duty, to which we have toe proceed, is wn 
which relates to’ the character ofothers. + ° 
The extent of the injury which we: may “occasion to-any one,-by. wou 
his reputation, is not to be estimated merely by:the advantages which a f 
and honourable character ectly affords. It is‘necessary to take. into ac- 
count also, the value, above eyen, its high-intriasic excellence, which every — 
individual from the » verry Constitution of our common nature,—as explained — 
_ to you in a former part of the course, when I treated of the desire of 7 were 
is led to attach to it. ‘The conscience of the virtuous is,. indeed, inone .sense 
of the word, sufficient fo'itself. It cannot be unhappy; a afflictions “are 
all from without, and there’ is no self-reproach en oy 1 A aa ee 
. to their cruel power ; "yet, even to the virtuous, ice of those 
who are .moving along with, them in their he aang rie af most 
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in the power of the cal 
doubt that that power would be gna exe’ 
the risk of detection, would, if the virtues aPoxhers werd.siltpitied to-his will, 
prevent ; all peril of this ki d, by tearing from the heartevery virtue, of veliigh 
he must now be content with. denying the existence, —and thus'at once c 
sign lest to ignominy, and rob him of its only consolation ?» So hateful, 
indeed, to the wicked, is the very thought of moral excellen 
one of the many standerers with whom society is fille 
power, there might rot be’a single virtue remaining on thee 
The evil, however, which calumny can do to those whose, e is searce- 
ly in need of any support from public approbation, is slight, w en comparéd 
with the evil whieh it may produce to those, whose weaker virtue. is mixed 
with much imperfection, that affords an easy pretext for cehsure, even when 
censure is unmerited ; while the loss of the encouraging regard of othevs is 
more injurious, when ‘withheld from frailty, that, even when it wishes to de 
what is worthy of praise, is tdo'ready*to fall, without the suppogt to whith it 
clings. The real imperfections | of mankind aré, theréfore, delightful to the 
heart of the slanderer, who sees in ‘them only a warrant, for all those addi- 
tional charges of guilt or error, which it may be his interest to add to the real 
amount. ‘They aré the elements of the poison:whieh he prepares,—without 
")é i he would have as little power ‘td cloud thé moral*scene, as the ens 
antresses Of ancient fable would’ have ‘had to obseure the sun, or brin 
down the moon froin the sky, withdtit the baleful herbs ~~ Were essential 
incantation. % ae 
Tt is our duty, evil not say ‘onl¥ to love the good, bat wisi tin in ra 
nation against the wicked, to mix some portion-of pity,—that pity whiehr . 
Tea us always to wish, that even their names could still be added to the list of 
the virtuous. If ciel’ be our duty then; what are we fo think of those, who, 
far from pitying the wickéd, would glad double* all their atrocities; and 
who, still farther from loving the good, | ewodld point them out, ‘as the wicked, 
public execration ? ° There i is one species of -atrocity, intleed; witich such 
mi nt industry oes not fail to render cleat, but it would be well for 7 
o exhibits it, if that guilt were the guilt of others.’ 
“ He of whom you delight to speak evil,” says a sententious French me- 
ralist, “ may become acquainted with what, you have said, and he will be 
our enemy ; he may rémain in ignorance of it, and, even, ‘though what you 
ave said,were true, you would still’have to reproach yourself with the mean- 
ness of attacking one who had no opportunity of defending himself. If sean- 
dal is to be secret, it is the crime of a coward ; if it is to become: known, it is 
the crime of a madman.”* ‘The mordl'dilemma in this argument, is, indeed, 
addressed to one who may be supposed td have still a love. of virtue in gené- 
ral, and a detestation of that which it would be cowardly to do; but even 
those, who are insensible to the better motive, may feel, at least, the force 
of the selfish one; and if the secret history of the. hearts ofall the malig- 
nant were known, and the feelings also known, witht which they are univer- 
sally regarded, —it would appear,’ in the estimate of all which is gained and 
* St. Lambert, CBuv, Philosophiques, Tome Ip. 251 = 
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ve to whisper be just, candi e a crime’ 
not a erime to lament over guilt, if 
do truly lament over the probable appeare 
Touiscte e to circulate a doubt that.may be injuriou 
nae to doubt merely, but to.believe. 1 do. 
mend that. weakness of ‘humanity; which, in the world, en passes curre 
for virtue, though it implies ra thér a defect « moral fo than hyacint 
ment of ity—or which, st, if it be virtue, is a virtue that can hear af. ie 
% bry a and even witness it, Without feeling indignation against the o 
; and which rather v si? see a thousand repetitions of the injury, oe 
give to. the wicked the. yame and the odium which he deserves. Whe 
ermmes are walking secret! in darkness, as much as when the present them- 
selves proudly in the very sunshine of day, it is our duty, to 4 innocent who 
have suffered, to give to them the consolation of our sympathy, in the indig- 
nant feeling of their.wrongs,—as it is our duty to the innocent who may suffer, 
to call to dhetnto beware. Even in denouncing guilt, however, the office 
which we exercise is an office of duty, not of pleasure. It is to be exercised, 
re with the eagerness of,one who rejoices in discovering something which 
ay condemn; but with the sorrew of a lover of human kind, who is forced — 
to add another moral ill» to the catalogue of human, delinquencies. Such 
. are the feelings of a generous spirit, eyem when the vice which it discovers, 
is of a ‘species that implies more than ordinary ,moral turpitude ; -and when 
it discovers only such foibles as are not inconsistent with the ordinary p 
ortion of human virtue, it will love rather ‘to speak of the virtue than of | 
$y—it will think not of what the individual is only, but of what hu 
 @) Mature is; and will not’ withhold from one the indulgence which it must ex- 
 * ec all,;and*of which it must, even on some occasions, have too good 
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for wishing the extension to itself.’ 
hen the propagators of tales of scandal thnk that they have ate 
ified themselves by declaring,that all which they have said is i 
as em : 


forget that there are virtues of which they are silent, that are true, 
the defeets of which they speak withsuchninute and’ exact remembran 
—and that, if they were to omit all notice of what is excellept in a charact 
and to cull only what is defective, the most illustrious of mankind, w 

any positive violation of biographic truth, might soon! cease to be il 
trious. : 
When detraction-arises from envy, malice, or motives of sordid inte 
is evident," at it can be cured only by the cure of the passions from which 
it springs. But though these, at first sight, might seem to be the commer 
sources of defamation, it is to another source that it is chiefly to be;traced,— 
to the mere flippancy of the gay. and the idle, and the nece y of filling a | 
with amusement of some sort,.a conversation that would flag er 
ready resource. -In these circumstances, nothing is so quick to p 


as the fault of another, even though we may have fairly ‘ani Ohh peak 
a 


of his virtues. ‘* What pleasure,” it- has been truly said, “ wo or three per- 
9 sons have together, who have no mutual gsteem,—whose arts are as void 
of feeling as “their heads’ are void of ideas! What charm could their con- 
versation possess, without the aid. of a little seandal ? sacrifice of a third 
person is almost always the chief pleasure of a téte-d-téte., A vain idler, who 
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i wearisome to every bedy as he is 
‘women of the ‘same character. 


of thimsei, 
i es 

; their vanity and their envy :—he t heir 
pay him inthe same coin. If he is with some i 
préss agreeably the flattering things whic 


ws 
ik of you, and the evil which he thinks of others, he is treated 
becomes the favourite of every circle, and hand continue & 
" p Y de 
- 


would otherwise 
eaks to men’ a 
pense of the 
 guor:——and 


le truth in a remark of another French writer, to the 

scandal than there was for- 

4 merly, because there.is more play. Cards; he's ave saved more repu- 

_ tations than a whole host of itinerant preachers could have done, thouglt their 

‘only business had been to preach against*evil-spe king. we cannot play 

always ; and, therefore, we may sometimes amuse ourselves with a'little de- 
famation.” — ; si ; 

The moral conclusion to be drawn from this remark is, that what cards 
may thus have tended im part to do, may be effected by other better means. 
If scandal arise, in a great measure, from poverty of conversation, it will di- 
minish in proportion as minds become more cultivated, so as not to have every 
subject of discussion exhausted; when the health of the visitor and of the visit- 
ed, having once been ascertained, cannot againy wit any. decency, be made 

“a subject of inquiry,—and when the meteorology’of the day and of the sea- 
son has, aftér alittle debate, been Settled’in ail its physical exactness. It is 
o this general increase of mental ‘cultivation that the lessening of scandal is 
to be attributed, far more than to mere card-playing,—which, even when the 
a ecards was more prevalent than now, could afford only a suspension o1 
tilities that were ever ready to begin again with new violence, when the 
game was finished,—-with, perhaps; a little additional bitterness on the part 
the losers, against the vices of the wicked, and the frailties of the we 
The only true and permanent sourcé of peace and amity, with the faults 
the absént is that interest in better subjects, which enables the present to ani- 
mate their Conversation, and to sustain it in ri¢h variety, without the necessity 
_ of wandering to that fesource, which marks the folly of the head, still more 
in the uncharitableness-of the Heart. ‘It is pleasing to trace, if: this, as in 
its other influentes, the connexion of intellectual éulture, with the ‘virtués 
*h it not merely embellishes but invigorates ;—to perceive that philosophy, 
sh, in senates and councils, teaches purer homanity to ‘statesmen and 
ngs, € tend its géntle influence to the private circle, and diffuse a more 
ami ble cheerfulness of the very pleasure$‘of the gay. © - * : 
The next duty of which we have to treat, is that of veracity, which relates 
to t e knowledge or bélief of others, as capable of being affected by t 
meanings, true or false, which our words .or otr conduct may convey ; and 
nsists in the faithful conformity of our language, or of our conduct when it 
isi or to supply the place of language, to the truth which we pro- 
"ane i ge iver, or, at least, to that which is at the time belfeved by us to be 
~ So much of the happiness of social life is derived from the use of language, 
and so profitless would the mere power of language be, but for the truth 
which dictates it, that the abuse of the confidence, which is placed in our 
ee ee aS ae. 
ds © St. Lambert, CSuv. Phil sme I. . 280 : bg 
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ON VERACITY, 


oe may not merely be in the highest degree injurious tothe indivi- 
eceived,—but would tent, if general, to throw back the whole race of 
Eoiinit Ml pat from which they have emerged, and progressive- 
- ly ascended through still purer air and still brighter sunsiine, to that noble 
height which they have reached. It is not wonderful, there efore, th aci 
so important to the happiness of all, and yet subject to so mar 
of personal interest in the. violation of | it, should, in all. 
high place assigned to it among the virtues. 
That, in the case of a virtue, so essential to the con merce 
should have béen led instinctively to the practice of it, would not 
appear absurd, or even very wonderful, to those, who, considei 
structive tendencies i in our constitution ; and since all, in uttering falsehood, 
are conscious of an effort which represses the truth that seems to start of it- 
self to the lips, and all. seem to ‘believe what is told, them, ull the experience 
of frequent deceit, have induced:some degree of doubt in the young listener, 
who begins to be a sceptic; it-has been supposed, hy many philusgphers, that 
there are, in, our nature; t two instinctive tendencies, adapted to each other,— 
‘a tendency to speak truth, and a tendency to believe what is spoken. Ay 
. On.this subject, it is mgt very easy to decide with absolute confidenc 
since it must be admitted by whether there were,.or were not, st 
original tendencies in nes ae now do truly form a part of it,—that 4 
havea disposition ‘to s tape -as often as we speak, without an itive 
motive to be deceitful ; -anda disposition to believe what is re 
in the circymstanées of the relater, there be no obvious, interest.in false 
and in the circumstances of the, narrative . itself,mo apparent ‘improbabi 
But since principles are not to be multiplied; without urgent necessity, - 
fess, that 1 do not see, in. the phenomena of aig g and belief, sufficient 
son to assert peculiar instinctsy as concerned in the production of them; 
» mee they ings of- a sufficient ; eegenabenyhy other more general ed 


PeThat there is a a:foye of'society i tas and: a desiza of sympathetic f feeling 
in the sociéty, that,is loved, sign be from denying ; and if this general lo 
of sympathy with our feelings, to which truth contributes, were all whic 
tneant by the assertion of instinctive veracity, it would be absurd to obje 
the-principle,. ; But this j is not what is meant’ by the assertors of he do 
The tendency, of which they speak, is an instinet additional; and itis tot 
-additional instinct onl , that the remarks, which I haye to offer, are me 
be applied, 2 a 

our inquiry we are to go back to the very crigin of langu 
that some want, or wish, would be felt, when words 


f wants though it might, indeed, have seeme : 
il, if, with the wish of 4 thou food tases a brother savage, th 
had employed his power of utterance, only to declare, that he was not 
gry. He might speak falsehoods on some occasion, inde« 
principle as that which led him, on ordinary occasions to be sincere,—that is 
to say, from the nance 8 f a powerful desires He would have some se- 
cret wish to gratify by the deceit, and having this wish, he might dh what 


habit of saying. what was. 


_ Was not, as he was befor ej th 
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a9 ame true of the savage, is true of the ehild. He, too, has wishes \to 

gratify ; and hespeaks truth, because the expression of his wishes —. 
truth. "Nori is this all. . “The simple Jaws of suggestion, on which the use, o 

pe igns depend, have themselves an obvious relation to veracity, that 

conn utterance of the tongue with the emotians of the, heart. Lan- 

nere series of symbols, is associated with certain feelings, - The 

armt -¢ example, is more closely associated with: the verbal 
: than with any other of the various signs of whieh lap- 

d ; when we think of this nny the word warmth 

nore rei lily than any other. is t e with all our other 

gs. ey s Sa themselves, by mere : ion, the correspond- 
ing phrases expressive of them ; and truth is the rest this very suggestion. 

We are conscious of an eflort in, speaking falsehood, because, but for this ef- 

fort, our feelings would, of-themselyes, suggest. their corr sponding Signs ; 

and we have thus to, repress the truth that rises spontaneolisly, and to invent 
laboriously thereombinations of words, that are in fisesmdgiant our belief. What 
wonder i is there, thats when we walk through a meadow in a sunny evening 
autumn, there should arise to the mind, and thus to, ready atterance, 
rases expressive of the real feelings,—how beautiful is this scene, and how 
py. these edttle appear,—rather than phrases which’ have no connexion 
the veal feelings, and. which cannot be supposed,’ therefore, to,be readily 
ttered, becanse they are not readily suggested, phrases, Which, ewould say, 
it a scéne of ruggedness and sterility is this before usy“and how’ terrible 

re those- wolves and tigers ! hee the cammon, laws. of association: are . 

ersed, “by whieh My ok: signi fied suggest: their signs, as. conversely,. signs 
est the objécts of elings which they signify, then, indeed, it may be ne- 

ry, in accounting for the accordanée of words and senttinens, to we 

Fecourse to a peetiliar instinct ofweracity. 

* ‘Pheraseems, then, no necessity fonya peculiar bine 46 account for the: 
general tendency to, speak truth, rather than. falsehood, independently of ,all 
moral “consideration of the’ differéuce. of f truth, ant, falsehood ; though this 

ee: éling, in afd of the common principle of association, and of the ge- 

sympathy, is eertainly an important elementan the habitual pro- 
f truth. As ‘little reason does there appear’ to he for the supposi- 
pec ag corresponding instinet of credulity. All whieh, seems ne- 

sett for this; is the.influence of common. experiente.. . 

, as we. have "adegysome very obvious, reasons to a¢count for the 

spea vk truth, those who hear must, for the safe reasons perenne 

a jo are in the-constant, or almost constant 

é, from: the same prinetple which direets 1 heir r 

earn'to draw the conclusion, that what is said may oe 

rtainty tobe true. It would be as wonder il that they shou 
onclusion as to general truth, frém- the general concurrence of 
wit ons should not draw a similar general conch sion, wit! 
of-nature; in which a.similac,concurrence was ¢ 

d universally spoken truth, all men.wvould universally, ° 

in consequence -connexion,have believed truth ; or if we deny this 

consequence, it tos ely be difficult for us to explain, why we do not 
put our hand ‘as readily in the fire as in water, or jump down a precipice, 
with as little fear as we walk along a plain. | at all men do not speak truth, 
as certainly as fire burns; and therefore, we believe in the one ‘case, with 
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‘some little doubt, in the other with certainty. It seems to us more pro- 
ne that what is said to us is true, than that it is untrue ;—the probability 
creasing, in our estimation, according to the circumstances aoe 
have previously found truth to be most exactly conformable to the @eclara- 
tions made,—-and, in many cases, taking a near approximation 'to absolute — 


certainty 5 because, in cases of the same sort, we have rarely, if ever, dis- 
covered ay disagreement of the fact.and the assertion. » ‘I i 
possess {he instinctive credulity supposed, we yet do not believe ever’ 


our experience of the greater number of instances,.in which,we have «not 
been deceived f - . 

That we should.be more érefidous in childhood than in mature life, is nc 
wonderful, whem.we consider, that the probabilities of truth are. always fa 
greater than the probabilities of falsehood,—that the discovery of many of 
the possible motives td falsehood, op which our doubt, in after life, is found- 
ed, requires an analysis mueh nicer than children can be supposed te r 

,—and that it is the very nature of the min when untraine eo § 
of reflection, to think only of the majority of cases, when .the num 
- -very greatly superior, and to. forget’the few exceptions. 'The.general.ana- 
logies of a language ave, in this way, made absolutely universal by a child, 
as they are in. many instances, too, so regarded. by the vulgar o under- 
stand, indeed, the irregular inflections when pronounced, -but continue, in 
their own discoiirse, to employ the more general forms of termination, in the — 
particular substantives and verbs; in.which grammatical usage requires a de 
parture from the ordinary rules of inflection. The child will learn to ¢ u 1 
better, as he will learn to speak more idéomatically ; but still the too re ul 
language which he uses, dees not flow from any peculiar instinct, nor does — 
the too regular belief. + °. : a aan Ka? ae 
- The only original principle, that seems to me to-be.truly concerned in the 
oe of veracity,—at least, the ‘only princi —— dition to he. ene 4 
ral social propensity, by.which we delight.in the sympathy of others, is th 
susceptibility of moral emotion, to the hi of se in aidir g hi biti 
truth, I have already alluded. We feel, that in injuring another in his be 
- guilty of what is morally wrong; as we feel that we are g 
rong, in injuring any one, however Slightly, m his pers 
e abstain from the one species of injury, theref 
er; and though 1 cannot think that we speak tr 
ep isity that is independent of all. experience ¢ 
at we speak. it, in many cases, from a: 


no doubt ra 
i pes i is itself the result of a tendency as truly origin 
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ON OUR NEGA TIES CONTINUED ;—ON ABSTAINI OM IN- 
JURING THE VIRTUE OF OTHERS—EITH DIRECTL f SE- 


NS—OR INDIRECTLY BY OUR EXAMPLE; ON ABSTAINING FROM 
ING THE MENTAL TRANQUILLITY OF OTHERS. 


last Lecture, gentlemen, in prosecution « of the i inquiry, on ‘whith 
entered, into the great class of negative duties, 1 considered those 
elate to our power of injuring others, in three very important respects 5 
—in the affection of those whom they love,—in their general reputation,— 
and ‘in their knowledge or belief, as afiected by the confidence which they 
attach to our false declarations. There still remain two other modes of in- 
jury to be considered by us, in the two corresponding negative duties to 
which they give rise. wt 
Of these the next in order is the dangerous power which we may exer- 
cise over the virtue of another. 
lis power over the virtues of others, may be exercised in two ways,— 
y, by our seductions;—indirectly, by our example. 
2 very name seduction excites, immediately, the thought of one 
orm of allurement to guilt, to which that name is peculiarly affix 
ich deserves this peculiar distinction, by the amount of irreparable i in- 
hat may thus be’ produced, by the persuasion of a few fatal moments. 
arks, however, which I made in my last Lecture on the crime of, 
adultery, are, in many respects, so applicable to this, as to render superflu- 
ous any leng discussion of the evil’which the seducer perpetrates,—and of 
2 selfishness which must be in the heart, before it could meditate so much 
There is not, indeed, m simple sedtetion, the theft of affection belong- 
9 another, of whieh the adulterer is guilty ; but there is the theft of the 
ion of the individual herself,—the fraudulent acquisition of it, by false- 
s and artifices, which, in every other species of intercourse, would be 
ly considered as lasting disgrace ; and which are surely not less dis- 
hen the wretchedness produced by the fraud, is far greater than 
raud could produce,~—and is the wretchedness of one of whom 
etrays her fondness, was appointed the protector. Whatever other 
may attend the treachery of the seducer, there is, as in adul- 
1 almost every casé, the production of misery to more than 
ly betrayed, to a whole family perhaps—that | 
y some sudden desolation, or total change 
“in the thought of the past, or a promise of d 
uture; and that must either cease to love one w 
} don or retain a Jove that involves more intense and | 
h, because it is the love of one who never can be happy. B 
—though ere were no parent or friend to share her sufferings, and to 
avat her by this very participation, there is still the great sufferer 
hersel - production of present guilt, and e shame and 
admit almost as little of consolation as of remedy, to one, for 
ducer of al] this moral depravation, and an 
Vou. Il. 45 
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' : 
which he honours with tle name of love,—and who, in the dreadful sacri- 
fices which she has made, has shown too strongly the force of that ply 


of which he has availed himself, to render’ her bis victim. If it b 
considered, as adding tenfold horror to — of murder, that he, « 
whom death*was inflicted, was a friend and benefactor of the assassin, an 
forgave the deadly blow, even while he recognised the aaron which itcame, 
—what weight of guilt does the very love, which, even after ruin, ingers 
in her gentle heart that was betrayed, add to the atrocious selfishne im 
who rejoiced to perceive the tenderness of love, only as a proof that his arti- 
vad not been wasted ;—who, in abandoning her afterwards to all her 
mer rege only the difficulty which he might have, in. . 
love so obstinate ; and, on receiving, perhaps, one of those | 
iding,—in which, in the very vehemence of indignation, it is evident 
tit is love which upbraids,—could see those gleams of tenderness, with 
no other thought than that of ie vanity,—a conscious pride of attrac- 


tions, which might succeed with other hearts, as they had succeeded with 
that heart, overwhich they still retained so lasting a hold. 

The pertod which intervenes, between the first artifices of the seducer, 
and the misery to which he is ultimately to give occasion, surely does not 
lessen his guilt, as a moral agent, deliberately planning those very means of 
wretchedness. Let us imagine then, gathered into one terrible moment, all 
this amount of wretchedness—the distraction of parents—the tears of sisters 

the shame and remorse of the frail —— perhaps, in the dreadf 

ress of depravation of what once was shame and remorse—a wild ex- 
cess of guilt, that seeks only to forget the past, and that scarcely knows 
the ete nof many acquired vices, what it is which constitutes at the 


moment, guish which it feels—if all this combination of miseries eould 
be made le, as it were, to the very eyes of the seducer, in a single mo- 
ment, and the instant production of it were to depend on a single word of 
renewed solicitation on his part; what love, I will not say—but even what 
passion that calls itself love—in any human breast, can we conceive to beso 
unmoved by such a sight, as to utter calmly a word so destructive :-—and if 
a single moment of the miserable result be so dreadful to be contemplated, 

‘much more terrible is it; when regarded as the misery of ye -of 

rs that, after their course of earthly wretchedness is finished, consign to 
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It is this species of seduction of the purity of female love, as I h 
to which the name is usually attached.—But there are vicious seducti 
as many kinds, as there are vicious oljects to be obtained, by vicie 

, who knowingly. and wilfully lessens a.single virtue it 


the extent, of the guilt which he occasions. The flatterer is ‘a seducer— 
and, in thinking of flattery, we are not to think only of the courts of kings, 


ee or those who have almost the splendour of kings. There 
“Gag omenes: as all ind ale of the great who 
. a » those beneath them, as they are. se ab@ve them 3, and, 
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ers, because, at every point of the scale, there 


ittle power or ge, W ean gratify some little desire that 
nds with the gifts which the flatterers of flatterers can offer to those 
pay to them a simil e. As it would be difficult to find any 
too great to be the su of adulation, it would be difficult“also to find 
on 


e tle to be the subject of it, if only we could find one, stil] meaner, 
; look to him with hope. Of the s corruptions, therefore, 
h wirtue may be assailed, flattery is not merely one of the most 


o 


t the most general of all; because it is at once the most 
ed, and the surest to be received. ‘ We believe that we 
ys La Rochefoucault, “ when all which we hate is the awkward- 
latterer.” It is the very nature of this species of blandishment 
truly remarked, to please, even when rejected ; howev: 
tly refused admission, to be admitted at last. ‘ Habent hoc in 
naturale blanditiz, etiam cum rejiciunt placent: sepe excluse, novissime 
recipiuntur.” ; % Ee De 
Flattery, then, the fosterer of vanity, and often of affections more deostid? 
ing, implies, in whatever station the flatterer and the flattered may be, a dis- 
regard of the virtue of others, which in itself is no slight vice. But the sI 
bribery of pratse, is not the only bribery, with which human selfishness 
would strive to seduce human selfishness. There are grosser bribes, wi 
who count themselves honourable men, and are aspiring to. stations of 
ver honour, have pe hesitation in employing, for the furtherance 
h A little perjury, real or implied, is all which they require 5 an 
ey are content to pay for it its fair market price, or even to raise a| 
arket price, if perjury should have grown mone reluctant th 
more skilful in the calculations of its own exact value. It is p: 
that an offence against public morals, of such serious impor 
lightly estimated by those, who strive to forget their owm delinqueney, in the © 
equal and familiar delinquency of others; as if the very wideness of guilt 
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were not an additiénal reason, for ceasing to contribute to that which has 
of the freest and most virtuous-nation on the earth, to the noblest of all the 
trusts which a nation can bestow,—that of enacting the means by which its 
chase of a-crime, or of many crimes. _- i a 
|, however, the,purcbase even ofta few crimes, be an offence so worthy of _ 
shension, not merely for the encouragement which it gives to the ve 
ers of their conscience, but still more, for the corruption of mor 
er reprobation belongs.to those, to whom this general debasement of a 
is itself an object of desire,—who can see millions sunk in igno- 
heir moral progress, and rejoice with a secret triumph, . 
instrumental in withholding them, How many nations 


been already so extensively baneful ; and that,the first step to the legislation 
dencies to guilt may be lessened,—should, in so many instance 
ye 
ale, which it tends ,to diffuse through the whole yin Sw a 
ll the vices of ignorance, and know the means which might 
a “ in which nothing is so much feared By sheet wi 
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means by which | 


lfish gain, th 
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condition of a state might be ameliorated, is to be*guilty oad y 
tue, compared with»the atrocity: of, which, the guilt of seduci 
single individual, is as insignificant as ‘would be the crime of .a: sink 
nation, compared with: the butchery of ‘millions in the massacre of a 
nation,—of which none were to.survive but the murderers oa 
those by whom the murder was sanctioned and applauded. 
The various species of seduction which we have been conside 
had.some object of direct personal gain in view: ‘The betrayer ¢ 
innocence has previously yielded himself to the» control of appetit 
sions “that are to him what reason and morality are to the good ; 3 and 
nust be gratified, though he seek the gratification of thém in misery itse 
The flatterer seeks the favour of him whom he flatter s, and seeks i usua: 
for interests without which, the mere favour would be of little value to him. 
The briberies of money, or place; or pension, present or future, near or re= 
mote;—or whatever else can be offered tothe rapaecity of avarice or ambi- 
tion, or of all the passions which avarice and ambition can ‘gratify,— 
are not gifts or. promises that are g?ratwtoxs, but expect a return of 
profit of some sort, to the passions of the briber. Even those who de- 
light 3 in keeping pations* in ignorance and servility, and who care not how 
ices May accompafy, or flow, from these, still see the connexion 
vility as an effect, with ignorance as’a cause ; and, perhaps, would 
have no great objection to allow a little more wisdom to a people, if they 
were to become more obsequious by their wisdom, or to remain even as 
truly slaves in heart as before. ‘T'Here is one species of corruption, Ste, 
_ which is exercised from a love of the corruption itself, or, at léast, from 
“mere pleasure of companionship in guilt,—a spirit of malicious proselytism, 
which forms the last dreadful stage.of yice; whentthe gray-headed ran 
of de naucheries, that began in youth, and have been matured by along life 
* of unceasing excess in all that is gross and depraved, till he have acquired 
a sort ‘of oracular gravity of proflieacy, among payer profligatés, —collects 
around him his band of youthful disciples, whom he hag gathered wherever 
his watchful eye could mark out another victim,—relates to them the tales 
of merriment of other years, as an excitement to present passions,—observes 
in each the few virtues which will need, even yet, to be repressed, the irre- 
- »solute vices that will require to be strengthened, and if, in some ingenuous — 
cheek, a blush should still arise; marks it with a sort of j joy, that almost cal- — 
‘ctlates the moment of triumph, when that “blush shall have been washed 
away, to appear again no more. If there be a being’ on this earth mul . 


% 


is permitted to us to hate, with full and absolute detestation, i it is surely a 
human demon like this; and, if we could trace through all its haunts, 
licentiousness of a single great city,—from the splendid gaming-house of the 
rich, to the obseure' chambers of vulgar riot, in which the dissolute of ano-— 
ther order, assemble to plan the’ frauds or robberies of thé wi or to turn | 
to thé only uses to which they know ‘how ‘to. turn them, the frauds or robbe- 
ries of the preceding day,—of how many demons of this class sho 

pre de horrible wef, in the lessoris which-they are giving 

ot ao 3 been given ! ie 

ir umstances, ‘whidly lead to the snbetieidlial aid wilful 
tion of yeas: is unfortunately often joined the vanity of a depny, of 
igacy, | surpassing the conception of ordinary profligates, or the 

‘vanity of an atidacious wit, that’ can dare to jest where others, i pe 
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iomad as the pure revere, are at least accustomed to tremble, as the 
titious tremble. How many are there, who assume thé appearance 
f this audacity which they do not feel, shuddering, perhaps, with a secret 
sr of conscience, at the very epigram in which they seem to have been 
aily impious, when they poured out their merry obscenities, or still merrier 
. There are other minds, which havea due abhorrence of all 

uch | lasphemy when the blasphemy is in verseé,—=-who require most,rigidly 
the be in prose, and have too great regard for the virtue and holiness»of 

man, to allow them to be corrupted by the licentious iniquity of rhyming. 
if, however, they cam invent an argument which may logically make men 
| e, by mood and figure—an argument, that, to those who are not 
very nice distinguishers-of truth, and the semblance of truth, may seem to 
prove God to be-only a sort of poetic personification, and virtue and immor- 
tality to be words as meaningless ;—they have no hesitation in supposing 
that the happiness of mankind, which. the credit of an epigram should not be 
allowed to outweigh, is yet too light im the scale to be poised against the 
credit of any acute sophistry, that can be wrought into the form of a phi- 
losophic dissertation. ‘They are too wise not to discern, that the evident 
tendency of that which they value only as acute, is to corrupt human yirtue, 
and extinguish the best hopes and consolations of human suffering.» But it 
is sufficient comfort to them, that, if they render miserable those awhose vir- 
tue they corrupt, they have at least not corrupted them, withont the obsery- 
ance of some of the most exact technicalities of logic. 

‘Such are various forms of direct corruption,:in which we are ailibe to 
vice. Itsis not by direct and intentional corruption only, however, that we 
peadnee injury to the virtue of others. There is an indirect. influence, 

h, in some situations, is not less injurious—the influence of example. 

‘are formed to live together in society and, in those who are to live 
eau it is necessary, for happiness, and almost for social union, that there’ 
should be some resemblance of manners, and, agreement of sentiment, at 
least, in the general subjects, in which the interests of all are equally involv- 
ed. ‘To this agreethent, the various humours of mankind, and the very dif- 
ferent circumstances in which different individuals.of the same society are 
placed, would seem indeed, to oppose causes of -division. that are almost in- 
superable. By one principle of the mind, however,—the principle of sug- 
fs a as it) is commonly termed, the principle of association—nature 


we 


pe} 


, in a great measure, softened down the most prominent and offensive 
sculiarities. What we have seen done in oné situation, is recalled to us by 
the very feeling of this situation, when we are placed im it; and, as it arises 
to us thus more readily, and is sometimes, perhaps, the only mode of con 
duct which arises clearly to our mind, we proceed.on it without further re- 
flection, and act in a certain manner; beeause-others have acted in a certais 
manner ; and because we have seem them act, or heard of their action. . k 
is evident, that, in resolving-to act in a Certain umanner, on any occasion, we 
nave had a previous conception of the manner in which the action. may 


_ be performed ; and that we may, therefore; often prefer one mode ‘of action, 
. from the advantages which it seems to present, when it would not have been 
preferred in competition with other modes of action, still more advantageous, 
but not conceived at the time. The wise, indeed, on this very account, even 

when they see good that may flow from one mode of conduct, pause’ ‘to con- 
sider various possibilities, and appreciate the -differences.of the good, and the 
e 
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b+tter ; but how few are the wise ; and bow much more numerous they who 
when any immediatesgood presents itself, do not wait to consider whether 
better may not be found. ‘The first conceptions that arise, are the eoncep= 
tions which regulate half their conduct; and these first conceptions, when 
the circumstances of the’case are similar, are, by the natural influence ol 
association, the conceptions either of what they have themselves done before, 
or of what others were observed to do, in those similar circumstanees. It is 
impossible to will any particular action, without having previously conceived that 
articular action ; and the various consequences of various modes of conduet, 
ave seldom entered into the contemplation of the multitude. They see what 
others do ; and their thought has scarcely wandered beyond what is commonly 
before their eyes, or what is the subject of common discourse. As soon, there- 
fore, as Similar circumstances reeur, the image recurs of What has been thus 
familiar to them ; and it recurs more strongly and vividly, because itsinfluénce is 
not lessened by that of any other accompanying image. They act, therefore, as 
others have acted, not so much from a feeling of respect for general senti- 
ment, as from mere ignorance, and the absence of any other eonception, 
that might give a different momentary impulse. They see only one path, and 
they move on, accordingly, in that only path which their dim and narrew 
glance is capable of perceiving. f 
How powerfully the conduet is mfluenced by any vivid conception, is 


shown very strikingly, in those phenomena of panic terror, to which-l have 
more than once alluded for illustration, beeause they throw light on many, of 
the most perplexing phenomena of the mind: When astonishment is once 
produced in any very lively degree,showever ricl in knowledge a mind may 
take been, it is, for the moment, like the ignorant minds around. It cannot 
deliberate and choose, because no objects of choice occur toit. What is 
called presence of mind, is only such a state of mastery of the feeling of 
‘astonishment, and other lively emotions, as allows the conceptions to arise, 
which would have arisen, if. there had been no circumstances productive of 
lively emotion : and the want of preseneé of mind is the temporary want of 
such conceptions, from: the overwhelming influence of one lively emotion. 
The image of ‘what others are doing is, therefore, the only image before the 
mind ; and each individtal thus augments and multiplies the panic, by present- 
ing to others the ready image of that flight, which, as presented to him by 
those who were first to fly, had made him for the moment that cowardly thin 
which, in hours of freer choice, he would have conceived itsimpossible foi 
him to become. ‘ ay 
In every case of this species of moral sway, then, it is to the similar. in- 
fluence of mere suggestion, in presenting to us a clear image of one mode 
of conduct out of many possible modes, that are not conceived so distinctly, 
because they have never been seen, that J am inclined to ascribe the chief 
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imitation ; and that the conduct of him who is born to~day, should de- 
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almos ih much « nature of the minds of those wh6 are to sur- 

; hereafter, as. ~~ nature of the mind, that is animating his own 
we ae 


onde on national virtue, we are too apt 
f those who are placed in didinent stations ; 
) dir fluence of Womestic examples, on those i ins 
»who must always indeed be rank individuals, but whose vir+ 
united, are, the virtues or vices of the nation. The example 


sess,—the comrades of our pastimes in oe and the fiends. 4 vh 
take with us the graver occupations and graver pastimes of our mature! 
years,—these are they who trausfuse i their feelings, and from whom 
without thinking.of. them as examples, we. rive all that codes evil which 
example can afford ; and yield ourselves more completely to the influen 

because we are not aware that we are yielding to any influence what 
To be frequently with the good is to know, on almost oe oc: 


ended me their choice, which we must have felt for those whe 
zine as performers of it. Whatever impresses on us strongly the 
he virtuous, therefore, cannot be indifferent to our virtue. 
of a great man, as Seneca strongly says, maysbe of last ate 
us; and we derive instruction from his very silence. la res | 
animis honesta induit, dubiosque et in prayum inclinabiles, revocat a 
tum, quam bonorum virorum conversatio. Paullatim enim descendit ij 
tora;*et via preceptorum obtinet frequenter audiri, adspici frequ 
Oceursus mehercule ipse sapienuum ‘lie ; et est aliquid, quod ex 
viro, vel tacente,,proficias.”* __ ‘ | 
It is this universal radiation of example, reflecting light upon exe 
which forms the moral splendour of an age,—without some portion 
light of which good Jaws are powerless, and, with which, it is almost ¢ 
- of little moment, at least to the existi ation, | aie few the le 
be, under which good men are living in peace. “ When a citizen isi aC 
See genius of virtue,” says an eloquent declaimer on morals, “ he feels no 
e rassment, in those cases, for. which the law has case, no provision. 
His own heart is his legislator. He has there a species of instinct, less likely 
to err than even reason itself. A zood man diwines, : as it were, good laws, 
that, as us Laws, are yet unexisting. It is not so much in the head, indeed, that 
enius of legislation has its seat, as im the heart; and y 
rus Emer. who can doubt that they had sill "€ 
me was in peril, what was her resoure e did 
ered the laws to be silent, and gave ; 
peasy man. The conscience of Ce 
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the virtue of his fellow-citizens ! Rome, delivered by his arm, had no 


° there'which a great man cannot do, when he is sure of the courage ng 


a foe to dread ; and we her proud morals, and but a handful of Jaws, 
thon the very brink the grave, to march like a Queen to the conq Phd 
the universe. ‘The firmness of Brutus, the faith of Regulus, the 
deration of Cincinnatus, the calm probity of Fabricius, the chasti 
Lucretias and Virginias, the disinterestedness of Paulus Amiliu 
tience of Fabius—these were the best laws of Rome. A virtuous | 
is a living law,—he is more ;—precepts can only point to us what tract 


should pursue,—but examples hurry us.along: What a difference therelis. A 


between a law that speaks but once, and Cato ever aeting! This Cato was 
to Rome its thirteenth table of laws; and without the thirteenth, how de 
tive would the twelve other have been ! y 
The influence of moral feeling is, indeed, what this author considers 
» the supplement of the deficiencies of law; the thirteenth table of 
laws of Rome, and many volumes of statutes, where ‘laws are m 
voluminous. ‘The direct power of example, then, in those who surround us, 
and whose conduct is the first to rise to our conception, in all the similar cir- 
cumstances, in which ourselves are placed, is a power which the unrefleet- 
ing can scarcely fail to obey. But though chiefly to be traced to those, who 
mingle with us inr‘the familiar scenes and occurrences of domestic life, 
the influence is yet referable in part also directly, and indirectly in a very 
high, degree, to the smaller number, who do not so much surround us, as he ors 
upon us from a distance,—the eminent of every class, whose real dignity of 
merit, or tangs accidental dignity of station, has raised them to a 


height, whic 


ciated with e respect tvitich the heart readily pays to the one species 
dignity, and which, for the peace and good order of states, it is necessary to 
pay invsome degree to the other also—at least when the dignity of mere 
rank is not so dishonoured by the profligacy of its possessor, as to cover, 
ny our detestation of the profligacy, the feebler titles of the ranle itself.” 

It is this moral or immoral influence, in prémoting or injuring the virtues 
of others—an influence of which -it is impossible for them to divest them- 
- , that gives to those,who are in any way*distinguished above ‘the crowd, 

ful responsibility with which they are, unfortunately, not always sutli- 
ciety impressed. Jt is not their own conscience only, for which they ar 
answerable ;—they are answerable also, i in some’ nveasure, for the pec Pe 
of others. ‘ 


Componitur orbis 
Regis ad exemplum; nee sic inflectere sensus 
Humanos edtcta valent, ut vita regentis ; 
Mobile mutatur semper cum principe vulgus. 


ern iy Moi optimus,” says Paterculus, with a forcible brevity of 
n faciendo docet ; et licet sit imperio maximus, éxemplo maj 
of a sovereign, then, there is nothing private. His’ 
jusements, are not friendships and amusements Ae 
or public guilt. If he think more of the tra 
duties,—if the splendour of some courtly festival 


tant to him, than that ee 2 ean is to be fetid rtraienn : 


ral happiness of a peaceful and virtuous land,—if the favourites of his private 


rings their image frequently before us ; and presents it® aga 
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dential hours, whom he thus offers to his people, as models of the cdn- 
duct that is worthiest of being honoured, be those who are known to the 
ee by superior profligacy, and whom every virtuous father of a fami- 
ly w xclude from the dwelling of those, for whose innocence he would 
tremb if the corrupters were admitted, —there may be virtue still in that 
state ; but it is only because there are in it principles of virtue too powerful 
to be e by the vicious authority even of the most "power ful. ‘The 
guilt of the sovereign, however, in such circumstances, is to’ be estimated, 
er vices which have spread among his people, but by the vices which 
his conduct has authorized ; and would not be increased in the amount 
of its moral delinquency, though all mankind had become, what he has said, 
xample and his favour, that it is noble to be. If, however, a prince 
d, what a prince should be, he has the comfort of knowing, that he 

ing, only, the happiness of virtue, but diffesing it; that since his 


exercise a sway more extensive than that of his laws or his arms, it 
is a sway, which, like that of his laws and his arms, is exercised only for the’ . 
happiness of the world. 

_ Aninfluence so extensive, indeed, belongs only to a few of maniacs but 
even the humble must not think, on this account, that they have no influ- 
ence. It is indirectly, I have already said, as spreadin’ through them, that 
the influence of the powerful is chiefly exercised. In their homes among 
their ds,—on all those who come within their little sphere, they exercise 
power over the vice or virtue of others,-and thusihdirectly an influence on 
the amount of moral good and evil in thé world, in every future generation, 
_—an influence, which it is as little possible for them to sake o for the 
=) of many states to. abdicate his moral sway, and to be ¢ sovereign 
only with his sceptre or his sword. : 

From this inevitable influence of example, by which every moral or immio+ 
ral action that is performed by us, may have consequences that never enter- 
ed into our design or our wish, when we planned or performed it, arises one 
very important duty,—the duty of attending to the appearances of our acs 
tions. It is not enough for us to have willed what is virtuous, and to: have 


been such a’ might lead others to suspect the purity of what was truly pure. 
The loss which we might, ourselves, suffer in this way, in our eharacter and 


Seeming improprieties, We may, without due care as to appearances, act 
4 virtuously, and yet give all the authority of our station and character to vice, 
— misleading those to whom*our example may have the force of precept, 
and, perhaps, by some of thé niost generous sacrifices of which our nature is 
‘capable, inducing the inconsiderate, who suppose that they are imitating us, 
to quit that moral good which we truly sought, for _ evil which we amp 
mes to them to pursue. 

eesti species of i injury to enki, the duty of | uBatetilin 
have still to consider, is that which relates to ee 


to disturb. But the injury of which I speak at present, is the direct 
of the peace of others, by our iinmediate ional influence on their 
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authority, is not the only evil, nor, in rhany cases, the greatest evil, of such — 


must be lessons, they are lessons of good; and that, if, by his exam- _ 


executed it, by means ‘that in themselves imply no immorality, if they have — 
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, all the other species of injury already considered by nd 
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; ON ABSTAINING INJURING 
- "In treating of the emotions of pride, ularly in the form of soar benabe | 


tiness which the proud are so apt to assume,—l have already treated of on 

of the most injurgammpriencne of this sort, my remarks on which it would be — 

unneeessary now to repeat. You must be sufficiently aware, that aaginct 

the haughty is to excite in others the mortifying feeling of their abject inferi- 

ority ; and that,if they could always produce the feelings which they wish to 

excite, they would not merely have all the guilt of a cruel hyranny gieeior that 
4 they have, even in their most powerless wishes,—but would truly in their 


* 


very effects, be the most severe of luiman tyrants. pe 

It is not the insolencevof the hanghty, however, which is the only inten- 
tional disquieter.of others. ‘There is a power in every individual, over the tran- 
quillity of almost every individual., ‘There are emotions, latent in the. 

of those whom we meet, which a few words of ours may at any ti 
orth; and the moral, influenee which keeps this power over the uneasy 
_ ings of others, under due restraint, is not the least important of the moral in- — 

fluences, in its relation to general happiness. 4 te 

.». There are minds which can delight in exercising this eruel sway,—which 
rejoice in suggesting thoughts that may poison the confidence of friends, and — 
render the very virtues that were loved, objects of suspicion to him who loved 
them. In the daily and hourly intercourse of human life, there are human — 
beings, who exert their malicious skill, in devising what subjects may be most — 
. likely to bring: into the mind of him with whom they converse, the most mor- 
’ tifying remembrances ;—-who pay visits of condolence, that they may be sure 
5" of making grief a little more severely felt;—who are faithful in conveying to 
every one the whispers of unmerited scandal, of which, otherwise, he never 
would have heard, as he never.could have suspected them,—though, in ex- 
ercising this friendly office, they are careful to express sufficient indignation 
against the slanderer, and to bring forward as many grounds of suspicion 
against different individuals, as their fancy can call up ;—who talk to some 
disappointed beauty, ofall the splendid preparations for the marriage of her 
rival,—to the unfortunate. dramatie poet, of the success of the last night’s 
piece, andof the great improvement which has taken place in modern taste ; 
—and who, if they could have the peculiar good fortune of meeting with any 
- one, whose father wads hanged, would probably find no subject so attractive 
to their eloquence, as the number of executions that were speedily to take 
lace. ‘ule * ‘ , ~ ‘ { 
* ’ Such power man may exercise over the feelings of man; and, as it isim 
possible to frame laws which can comprehend injuries of this sort, such pow: 
er man may exercise over man with legal impunity. But it is a power of 
which the virtwous man will as little think of availing himself, for purposes of 
cruelty, as if a thousand laws had made »it as crimmal as.it is immoral ;— 
power which he will as little think of exercising, because it would require 
only the utterance of a few easy words, as of inflicting a mortal blow, be 
cause it would require only a single motion of his hand. __ bonsél 
‘Fhe true preservative against this power, ‘is that which is the protector of 
the virtuous from all other injury—their own purity of conseience. It is no 
easy to excite permanently, any unpleasant images in the min ne 
in the retrospect of life, has. only virtuous actions or virtuous 
member—who has wished to keep nothing secret the wo 
nefactions that provided as carefully for the virwous s ‘on _ the ve 
wants of poverty ; and who, therefore, if his whole mmd could become vi 
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, would be not less, but more beloved. ‘The tranquillity of sueh a mind 
may, indeed, be disturbed, for a moment, by the petty malice that would 
strive to awake in it, disagreeable remembrances; but, even when it may 
be thus disturbed, there is no painful feeling so likely to arise in it, as regret 
for that malice itself ‘which it disdains, indeed, but which it cannot disdain 
without some accompanying pity. 
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~ ON OUR POSITIVE DUTIBS; ON THE DUTIBS OF BENEVOLENCE. j 

ni ‘ se 

Iv my last Lecture, gentlemen, I concluded my remarks on the order of . 
our general duties, which art negative only—that is to say, which consist in 
abstinence from the different sorts of injury, which ‘itis im our power, direetly 
or indirectly, to occasion to others. ve 

These we considered under seven heads—as our actions may be injurious 
to others, in their person—in their property—in the affection of those whom 
they love—in their general character—in their knowledge or belief, as affect- 
ed by the confidence which they place in the truth of our declarations—in 
their virtue, as subject to the influence of our intentional seductions, or to 

unintended influence of our mere example ; and, lastly, in their peace of 

sa = as liable to be disturbed by mortifying reflections, that are in 
most cases easy to be excited, is in some measure under our control,—from 
the power which the principle of suggestion gives us over the trains of 
thought of others, and consequently ever the general emotions, pleasing or 
unpleasing, which result from those trains of thought, or form a part of 
them. j . | 

To abstain, however, from every species of injury, whielt it'is inour power 
to occasion to others, though it is an.mportant part of virtue, is but a part of 
it. Even in our most scrupulous forbearance from all the evil which we might 
produce, if this-abstinenee, iowever complete, were all, the world would still 
be only as if we had not been. ‘There might be before our very eyes mise- 
_ry, which, though net produced by ourselves, was not the less an evil, and 
which a slight’effort om our part—a word—a very look expressive of a wish, 
might have been sufficient to remove. ..There might, in like manner, be 
means of easy happiness to individuals or whole families, which required 
only the same simple wishes on our part, to convert them, into happiness. it- 
self, but which would be wholly. unproductive without us; and yet, if we had 
no feelings which led us to be more than passively and negatively good, the 
‘misery would remain unrelieved, and the. happiness be unproduced or unpro- 
_moted. at : : f . oh 
Nature, then, when she conferred on us, in so many noble powers of 
mind and body, such abundant facilities of usefulness, did not leave us desti- 
tute of the wishes, which alene could make these facilities valuable. She 
has given us a benevolence that desires the good of all, and a principle of 
moral feeling, which, when we allow an pe sitans tl of being widely benefi- 
cial to escape, speaks to us with a voice.of reproach, which it is not easy for us 
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history of any of those heroes of the moral scene, whose life has been one 


other, we feel, that to promote this happiness of indis a duty. 

It is in this latter aspect, that we are at present consider our power of 
being beneficial, as giving occasion to a duty, or set of duties, corresponding 
with the particular species of good, which any exertion on our part can occa- 
sion or further. 

So important is this duty of benevolence, that, as I formerly mentioned, 
some very eminent moralists have been led to maintain, that whatever is felt 
by us to be virtuous, is felt to Wesefvé that‘name merely as involving some 
benevolent désire,—an opinion, which is evidently founded on a partial view 
of the phenomena ; since the experience of every one, if he attend sufficiently 
to his own feelings, without regard to any’ system, must convince him, that he 
has a similar emotion of moral regard, in cases in which, the thought of per- 
sonalduty, as in many of the noblest efforts of self-command, was all which 
could have been present to the mind of the agent; or in which, though it 
might be possible to invent some benevolent motive, as what might influence 
the fortitude of the heroic sufferer, the moral *atimitation was ac least far 
more rapid than the tardy invention of the benevolence. The doctrine of 
virtue, as consisting in benevolence, false as itis when maintained as univer- 
sal and exclusive, is yét, when considered as having the sanction of so many 
enlightened men, a proof at least of the very extensiye diffusion of benevolence 
in the modes of conduct, which are denominated virtuous. It may not, in- 
deed, comprehend all the aspects, under which man is regarded by us, as 
worthy of our moral approbation, but it comprehends by far the greater num- 
ber of them,—his relations to his fellow-men, and to all the créatures that 
live around him,—though not the moral ‘relations which bind him to the great- 
est of all beings, nor those which are directly worthy of our approbation, as 
confined to the perfection of his own internal character. 

That benevolence, the moral link which tohnects man with man, is in it- 
self virtuous, may, indeed, appear to some very rigid questioners of every 
feeling, to require proof; but it can appear to require it, only to those who | 
deny altogethe? the’ very moral distinction of virtue and vice, in that general | 
scepticism, which ‘has been already fully considered by us. Of those who- 
allow virtue to-be more than a name, there is no one who will refuse to be- 
nevolent exertions, the praise of this excellence,—no one who can read the 


to still: By the one, we merely desveahe ees of mankind—by the 


continued deed Of generosity to mankind,—witliout feeling, that if there be 
virtue on earth, there has been virtue in that bosom, which has suffered much, 
or dared much, that the world might be fee from any of the ills which di 
graced it. - The strong lines, with which the autlior of the Botanic Garde 
concludes his praise of ong of the most illustrious of these heroes of b 
lence, scarcely express more than we truly feel on the contemplation 
such a character; It does seem, as if man, when he acts as man should a 
is a being of some Aigher order, than the frail erring ereatures among who 
we ourselves pass.a life, that, with all its occasional acts of pesnreaiy and 
command, is still, like theirs, a life of frailty and error : . 

Das sound he oe” fom ena tthe Lie; 

‘er each dark prison plays the cheering li ™ 

rd Fron northern me over the vault of nig 


rom realm to realm, with cross or crescent crown’d, 
reer Mankind and Misery are foufid, — 


iat! 


step to dungeons dank, 
ad, and fetters elank, 

0 caves bestrew’d with many a mouldering bone, 

nd cells, whose echoes only learn to gtoan ; 
Where no kind bars a whispering friend disclose, \ 
No sunbeam enters, and no.Zephyrblows, 
He treads, inemulous of fame or wealth, 
Profuse of toil, aud prodigal of health, 
With soft assuasive eléquence expands * 
Power's rigid Heart; ané opes his clenching hands ; 
Leads stern-eyed Justice to the dark domains, 
If not to sever, to relax the chains ; 
Or guides awakened Mercy through the gloom, 
And shows the prison, sister to the tomb ; 
Gives to her babes the self-devoted wife, 
To her fond husband liberty and life. 
The spirits of the good, who bend from high eel 
‘Wide o’er these earthly scenes their partial eye, 
When first array’d in Virtue’s purest robe, 
They saw her [foward traversing the globe ; 
Mistook 4 mortal for an ange!-guest, 
And ask’d, what Seraph foot the earth imprest, 
—Onward he moves. Disef&se and death retire,— 


And murmuring Demons hate him and admire. 
° ‘ 


- ‘ 


The benevolent spirit, as its object is the ipplness of all who are capable 
of feeling happiness, is as universal in its efforts, as the miseries which are 
capable of being relieved, or the enjoyments which it is possible to extend to 
a single human being, within the reach of its efforts, or almost of its wishes. 
When we speak of benefactions, indeed, we think only of one species of 
good action ; and charity itself, so comprehensive in its etymological meaning, 
is used as if it were nearly synonymous with the mere opening of the purse. 
But “it is not money only which the unfortunate’need, and they are but slug- 
gards in well-doing,” as Rousseau strikingly expresses the character of this 
indolent benevolence, “ who know ‘to do good only when they have -a purse 
in their hand.” Consolations, counsels, cares, friendship, protection, are so 
many resources which pity leaves us for the assistance of the indigent, even 
though wealth should be wanting. The oppressed often continue to be op- 
pressed, merely because they are without an organ to render their complaints 
known, to those who have the power of succour. It requires sometimes but 
a word which they cannot say; a reason which they know not how to state, 
—the opening ‘of a single door ofa great man, through whiclrthey are not per- 
mitted to pass} to obtain for them all of which they are in need. The intrepid 
support of a disinterested virtue is, in such cases, able to remove an infinity of 
obstacles : and the eloquence ofa single good ‘man, in the cause of the injur- 
ed, can appal tyranny itself in the midst of its power. ' 

If, indeed, there be in the heart those genuine wishes of diffusive good, 
which are never long absent from the heart of the virtuous, there will not long 
be wanting occasions of exertion. It will not be easy for an eye, that has 
been accustomed to the search of objects of generous regard, to look around 
without the discovery of something which may be remedied, or something 
which may be improved; and in relieving some misery, or producing or 


spreading some happiness, the good man will already have effected his de- 
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lightful purpose, before others would ev have imagined that there was any 


good to be done. x ym 

It would be a waste of time, to attempt to oxanlle: with minuteness 
of analysis, the various wry in which benevolence may be ally exerted. 
In considering the species of injury; that give rise to our duties of a negative 
order, | have in some measure considered our positive duties also ; since to 
abstain from injuring, and to wish to promote the good which we have thus 
forborne tolessen, are, in spirit, results of the same species of benevolent re- 
gard, and of the same moral principle, that commands us to further the lap- 
piness, which it would be'vice, by any conduct of ours, to diminish. 

To pass slightly over these objects of social regard, then, in the order in 
which they were before considered—the benevolent man will be eager to re- 
lieve every form of personal suffering. Public institutions arise, by his zeal, 
for receiving the.sick, who have no home, or a home which it is almost sick- 
ness to inhabit, and for restoring them in health, to those active employments 
of which they would otherwise have been incapable. In the humblest ranks 
of life, when no other aid can be given by the generous poor, than that which 
their attendance and sympathy administer, this aid they never hesitate to af- 
ford. When their own toils of the dayeare over, they often give the hours 
of & night, that is to terminate in a renewed call to their fatiguing occupations, 
—not to the repose, which their exhausted strength might seem to demand,— 
but to a watchful anxiety aroaind the bed of some feverish sufferer, who is 
scarcely sufficiently conscious of what is around him, to thank them for their 
care, and whose look of squalid wretchedness, seems to be only death begun, 
and the infection of death, to all who gaze upon it, The same benevolence, 
which prompts to the succour of the infirm, prompts to the suecour also of 
the EL Though charity is not mere'peeuniary aid, pecuniary aid, 
when such aid is needed, is still one of the most useful, because one of the 
most extensive, in its application, of all the services of charity. Nor is it va- 
luable, only for the temporary relief which it affords to sufferings, that could 
not otherwise be relieved. It has a higher and more comprehensive office. 
It brings together’ those wiiose union seems necessary for general happiness, 
and almost for explaining the purposes of Heaven, in the present system of 
things. There, are every where the rich, who have means of comfort which 
they know not how to enjoy, and scarcely how to waste j—and every where 
some, who are poor without guilt on their part, or at least rather guilty be- 
cause they are poor, than poor because they are guilty. All which seems 
necessary for the comfort of both, is, that they should be brought tegether. 
Benevolence effects this union. It carries the rich to the cottage, or tothe 
very hovels of the poor ;—it allows the poor admission into the palaces of 
the rich—and both become richer im the only tfue sensé of the word, because 
to both there is an accession of happiness. The wealthy obtain the pleasure 
of doing good, and of knowing that there are hearts which bless them—the 
indigent obtain the relief of urgent necessities, and the pleasute of loving @ 
generous benefactor. f 

Such are the delightful influences of positive benevolence, in their relation 
to the personal sufferings, and to the pecuniary wants of those, who, if they 
have no property to be assailed by mjustice, have at east necessities, the dis- 
regard of which is equal in moral delinquency, to pein wed itself. In its re- 
lation to the affections of those around, who are connected with each other 
by various ties of regard, benevolence is'not less powerful, as a producer, ov 
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— fosterer of good. Wherever there are causes of future jealousy, among those — 


who love each other at nt, it delights in dispelling the elements ‘of the 
cloud, when oud itself, that has not yet begin to darken, scarcely 
can be said to arisen. If suspicions havevalready gathered in the breast 
of any one, w inks, but thinks falsely, that he has been injured ; it is 
quick, with all the ready logic of kindness, to" show that the suspicions are 
without a cause.—TIf it find not suspicion only, but dissension that has burst out, 
in all the violence of mutual acrimony, it appears in its divine character of a 
peace maker, and almost by the influence of its. mere presence, the hatred 
disappears and the love returns—as if it were as little possible, that discord 
should continue where ?t is, as that thé mists and gloom of night should not 
disappear, at the mere presence of that sun which shines upon them. 

“The virtuous man,” it hasbeen beautifully said, “ proceeds without con- 
straint in the path ofhis duty. His steps are free ; his gait is easy; he has 
the graces of virtue. He moves along in benevolénce, and he sees arising in 
others, the benevolence whieh is inthim. Of all our virtuous emotions, those 
of kind regard are the most readily imitated. , To feel "them is to inspire 
them ; to see themis to partake tliem. Are they-in your heart?—they are 
m your looks, in your manners, in your discamrse. Your presence recon- 
ciles enemies ; and hatred, which cannot penetrate to rt ears cannoteven 
dwell around you.”* ° 

If benevolence i$ eager to preserve the affection of those ae love Hh 
other, it cannot fail to be careful of their character, on which so much of affec- 
tion depends. ‘The whispers of insidious slanders may come to it as they 
pass,—witha secrecy, which has nothing in it of real secrecy,sbut mere low- 
ness of tone,—from voice to voice, in eager publication ; but if there be no 
other voice to bear them further, they will cease and perish, when it is bene- 
volence which has heard. It is not, indeed, that senséless and indifferent 
praiser of all actions, which cannot be said to applad any thing, when it does 
not know what it is right to condemn. Benevolence itself can despise, can 
hate, can raise a voice of terrible indignation, when cruelty has been inflict- 
ing bodily torturés, or oppression torturing the seul. It is love, however, 
which is the principle of its very hatred. It hates the oppressors of those 
whom it loves, and it hates oppression every where, because it loves all hu- 
man kind. t 

In loving all Sebel kind, and wishing their happiness, it is impossible that 
the benevolent should not love also the diffusion of knowledge. aud virtue to 
human kind,—since to wish permanent happiness, without ‘these, would be 
almost to wish for warmth without heat, or colours-without light. In my last 
Lecture, [ considered the motives which lead men to desire, that the multitude 
‘of their fellow-men should be kept down in a state of intellectual and moral 
‘darkness ; and the motives which lead to the cerruption of individuals,—those 
who have selfish passions to gratify by‘ the débasement of some pure and 

_ holy principle in some ingenuous heart, or at least in some heart not wholly 
corrupted, that, if suffered to remain, would be inconsistent with the selfish 
gratification which they seek. Such motives benevolence cannot feel. ‘The 
objects which it seeks are of a kind which it would be wisdom to pursue, and 
virtue to pursue 5 and wishing, therefore,the universality of such pursuits, it 
cannot fail to wish, in — — the universality of the knowletige and a, 
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which would see happiness where it is best to be found; and would not seek 
it, therefone,iaittore sought, in misery itself, or in the causes of mi- 
sery. It is not easy | ine a mind, that is truly desirous of the good 


of the world, which can sincerely, in its very desire of this good, recommend 
ignorance as a purifying principle, essential to the moral civilization of man, 
—who, according to this strange system, is a savage-only because he knows 
toomuch. It is not easy to give credit to the sincerity of this desire; be- 
cause one who is desirous of public good, must have felt how often, in his 
own actions, he has injured when he wished to benefit, merely from the want 
of some better light which he has since received ;—and must have seen in 
the history of legislation, still more striking proofs of the insufficiency of mere 
virtuous wishes, for the purposes of virtue,—when a very little truth addi- 
tional, might have convinced the planner of much social improvement, that 
he was ignorantly retarding that very improvement which the individual in- 
terests of society itself wold have produced far sdoner, but for the erring pa- 
triotisin that laboured to urge it on ; and:that could not employ its too forci- 
ble efforts, without breaking some of the delicate springs, on which the beau- 
tiful mechanism of its seemingly spontaneous progress, depended. He who 
feels in himself, then, the importance of-knowledge even to his more enlight- 
ened efforts, to. be beneficial, cannot patridtically wish its light to be obscur- 
ed; or resist the communication of any additional light, to those few gleams, 
which on the greater portion of the surface of the earth, even in nations which 
we term civilized, show the multitude how to use their bands, indeed, in of- 
fices of labour, but scarcely serve to show them more. The virtue of man- 
kind, and the general knowledge, which invigorates that virtue, apd renders it 
more surely useful,—these’ are the greatest objects which benevolence can 
have in view; and a benevolence that professes not to value them, and to 
look only to the quantity of manual labour, which the hand can most expedi- 
tiously perform, and the bodily comforts which that more active labour may 
purchase,—eyen though. these objects could be obtained, as well without 
mental light, as with it,—-is a benevolence that is almost as little worthy of 
the name, as it can ever hope to be. worthy of the more yseful distinction of 
beneficent. ca: geasirele i , Pane 

These forms of benevolent desire, in their relation to various means of hap- 
piness or conffort, lead us natufally to'the wish of preserving that tranquillity 
of mind in others, the-violation. of which we considered last, in treating, in 
corresponding order, of the negative duties. . ' 

The power whieh nature has given us over the trains of thought and emo- 
tion, which we may raise-more or less directly, in the minds of others, the 
benevolent man will employ as an instrument of his generous wishes, not as 
an instrument of-cruelty. It will be his care to awake, in the mind of every 
one who approaches him, the most delightful feelings which he can awake, — 
‘consistently with the-permanént virtue and happiness of him whom he address- _ 
es. He will not flatter, therefore, and speak, of faults as if they were excellen- 
cies, for this would be to give a little momentary pleasure at the expense of — 
the virtuous happiness of years. ‘ But without flattery, he will produce more 
pleasure, even for the time, than ‘flattery itself could give :—in the interest 
which he seems to feel, he will show that genuine sincerity, which impresses 
with irresistible beliefyand of which the confidence is more gratifying to the vir- 
tue,—I had almost said to the very vanity of man,—than the doubtful praises to 
which the heart, ough it may love to hear them, is incapable of yielding itself. 
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_~ Benevolence, in this amiable form, of ¢ourse, excludes» a 
‘The great, however elevated, descend, unde its gentle mfluenee, to 
the happiness and the grateful affection of those’who are beneath them y-and 
in descending to happiness avd.gratitude,—which themselves have ‘preducedy 
they do not feel:that they are descending. Whatever be the scene.of its :efs 


forts or wishes to do good-ds to the heart always to rise ; anc the height ofits 
elevation is, therefore, always in proportion to the quantity'of good whi¢h-it 
_ has effected, or ‘which, at least, it has had the wish of effecting. I 
- Politeness,—which is, when ranks are equal, what affability is, when 
more distinguished mingle with the less distinguished—is the natural effect 
that henevolence which regards always with sympathetic complacency, andis 
fearful of distuirbmg, even by the slightest momentary uneasiness, the sereni< 
ty of others. A breaeh of atterition. ia amy of the eommop offices of aivilitys 
to which the’ arbitrary usages of social life have attached importanee, even 
when nothing ntore is ‘intended, is still anegléct, ahd neglect .is itself an ifte 
sult ; it is theimpaediate cause of a pain which no human being is entitledy 
where there has,been no offence, to.give to.any other human being. Peolite> 
ness then,—the social virtue that foresees and providesagainst every unpleas. 
sant feeling, that may arise in tle breasts ardund; as if it were-some qui 
sighted,arfd guardian Power, intent onlyon genefal happiness,—is something 
fat more dignified ip its nature, than. the cold courtesies which pass current 
under that name, the mere knowledge offashionable manners, and an exact 
adherence, to- thera. ‘Tt is,in its most essential respects, what tay be 
sessed: by those, who know little of the varying vocabulary, and varying usages, 
of the season. The kwowledge of these is, indeed, tecessary to such as 
minglé in the circles which require them; but they are necessary only as the 
flew fashion of the coat or splendid robe, whieh leaves him or her who wears 
it, the same human being, in every respect, as beforé.; and.are not more a * 
pat of either, than’the ucket of adnfission, which» opens to their ready en- 
trante, the.splendid apartment, from high the humble ateexcluded. The 
true politeness of the heart, is something whieh cannot be given by those who 
minister to ufere decoration. 4 is the fdral grace of life, if I may ‘venture? 
so to term it,—the grace of the mind, and what the world counts graces, are 
little more than graces of the, body. — sir oe ae 

, Sueh is benevolence in the vanieus forms in. which it may be instrumental 
to happiness,—and, in being thus instruméntal to the*happinéss of others, it has 
truly a soufce of happiness within itself. It may nof feel. indeed, all the en- 
joyment- which it wiches to diffuse—for its wishes are unlimited—but it feels 
an enjoyment; that is as wide as all the happiness which it gees around it, or 
the still greater and wider happiness of which it anticipates the existence. 
The very failure of a benevolent wish only breaks it# delight, Without destroying 
4; for when one wish of good has fatiled, jtshas still other wishes df, equal or, 

te# good that arise, and occupy and bless it as before. < 

In considering the various ways jn.which benevolence may be dctive, we 
have seen*how extensive it may be as a feeling of the heart. If wealth, in- . 
deed, were necessany, there would be few whe could .éhjoy it, or, at least, 
b Aevat t it lafgely: But pecuniary aid, as we-have seén, is oilty 
of many forms of Being useful, ‘To correct some error; morafor intellect 
_ —to counsel those who are in doubt, and who, in-such @ircumistances, require 
instruction, as the indigent require alms,—eveh though nothing moré were"itt 
our power, to show an interest in the me the happy, incere com- 
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et oe sorrow,—in these, and in innumerable dther 
ways, the —— may be deetiahes of conferring what 
dais tear otic onl ee ionsyare not bénevolemt only; but beneficent;.as 


téuly beneficent or fav more so, as thoseswho-sqnander. iy loose; 
to the deserving and the undeserving, the ‘sufferers from their’o 
dissipation, or the sufferers from the injustice or dissipatiowef othersya 
much as they loosely squander on afew hours of their owm sensual 

Even in peeuniary liberalities, benevolence ‘daes not merely: Bears eo 
but it knows well, or it learns to know, the greatest amount of good which its 
liberalities can: -produet. To be the cause of l¢ss happiness or comfort than 
might be diffused at.the same cést, "is almost ‘a speeigs ofitlie same viee 
whiclriwithholds aid from tiose who retjuire it. The benevolent therefore; 
are magyificent in their bounty, beeatise they afe* economical even in 
itself. ‘Their’ heart i quick to perceive sources of relief where others 
sée them ; and the, wholé result of happiness produced by them} seems often 
to have arisen: froma superb muhificence which few coulds.comimand* whien 
it may, perliaps, have proceeded only:from hurable means, whith the*possés* 
sér of similar means, without similar benevolence, would think se more 
than wecessaryfor his owh ‘strict nécessities.* How beautifullyy it, Pope's 
Well-known desctiption of an individual, whosé simple charities Hiave made 
him as illustrious as the most ‘costly profusion: of charity in other cireuin 
stanees could have done, is this quick’ tendeney to minister to every titte 

¢ marked, in the provision which he is represented as making, not‘for 

oss and obvious _Iniseries only, at for the rake ease of thre traveller or 
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—, Le Or in proud Aig ect Yplosty — ; = 
7m But clear and artless, pduring th ott | a Aer p Mis) AF Oe 
Health to the sick, and solace to the ,swa : o> tert? is 
ose causeway parts the ae vs aa pees rows? : orem 
ose seats the weary traveller repose ! ?, - 
ie Se that heaven-directéd spire to ‘rise? I dil te a i 
» * The Man n of Ross—seach lisping babe replies—-% © «+ Psy 
Bel the market-place with poor o’erspre if a ' . 
. . Kn an of Ross Tivides thee vidy ect, hes — Piss henna. 
sai He ‘sled Yon almshouse—néat, but void of state, eR i ak ail 
« Where Age and Want sit smiling at the gate. oe 
he e Him portioy’d maids—apprenticed orphans bert: Set se eee 
er oF ; _'The youn who labour, and the old who ' 
Pa ' [s any ick AThé Man of Ross telieves, © 9 °° 8 a ae ad 


Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes’ and gives— ae oe nage 
Ge iaeiith % f there a variance ?—enter but his door, : one 
si . alked are the courts—and Contest i is no more.” li 


*Waas § is it which makes this picture, of eects so “secu arly ‘pl 
It is not the mere quantity of happiness produced, éven when taken in 
nexion with. the seemingly. disproportionate* i income,—the, _ few 1 1 
pounds a-year, which were so nobly devoted to the ona 


io . ag * Moral oreny ris’ ae oni’ oD gs as tl | 
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is pleasing, chiefly ‘from the air of beautiful consistency that 

mes so. ne a variety of good,—the evidence of a genuinetenderness 

that was quick, as I have said, to perceive, not the great evils only, 

‘which force themselves upon every eye, but the little comforts also, antes 

be administered to those, of whom the rich,—even when they are dis- 

“to extend to them ‘the mdolent syccour of their alms, and sdmetimes, 

the more generous succoer of their personal aid,—are “yet accustom- 

ed to think only as sufferers, who are to be kepralive, rather than as human 

, who are to be made happy. We admire, indeed, the aciive services, 

with which the Man of Ross distributed the weekly bread, built*houses that 

were to be homes of repose for the aged and the indigent, visited the sick, 

‘and settled amicably the controversies of neighbeurs and friends, Who might 

otherwise: have becomé foes in becoming litigants 5 but it is when, together 

“with these prominent.acts of obvious beneficencé, we consider the acts of 

-to.humbler, though less obvious, wants, that we feel, with lively de- 

“and confidence, the kindness of a heart, which, in its charitable medi, 

tations, eould think of happiness as well as of misery,—and foresee means 

of happi whieh, the benevolent; indeed, can easily produce, but which 

are only to the benevolent. It is by its inattention to the little wants 

» denn that ostentation distinguishes itself from charity ; and a. sagaciqus 

observer needs no other test, in-the*silent disdain or eager reverence of his 

heart, to separate the seeming benevelence, which seeks the applauding 

voices of crowds, from the real benevolence, whieh seeks only to be the 
emi of happiness or cénsolation. It is’ impossible for the most osten 

producer of the widest amount of goods witli all his largesses, and na 

all his ‘hypoerisy, to be consistehtin -his acts of seeming kindness ; because, 

‘to be consistent, he must haves that real kindness, which sees, what the 

‘cold simulator of benevolence is incapable of seeing, and does, Perth 

» What such a — dissémbler is cya eveh of Amagihing. . 


-' LECTURE LXXXVil. ‘ 


on ve. fourws' DUTIES WHICH WE OWE TO CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS 

ONLY—ARISING FROM AFFINITY, FRIENDSHIP, BENEFITS RECEIVED, 
ACT. : oe 5 hie . : 

° lw. my last Lecwrk, seathotyens I.concluded the Mee which I Kea sp 
Offer, on the duties, negative’ and positive, which we owe ‘to all the indiyi- 
duals of mankind,—on the *species of wyury from which we are under a 
«moral obligation to abstain, whoever hé may be Whom it is in our powet to. 
aun and on the good, which we are under a similar obligation to produce 

one who comes Within the sphere of our usefulness. 

After the considération of these general duties, then, I proceed to th 
ye of additional duties, which we owe to certain indivi uals. only, wi 
‘whiomm we are connected by peculiar ties. — ee 

_ These may be. cénsideved by: us under five head duties whic 


872 “ON ‘THE POSITIVE: DUTIES) **> 

arise from’ affinity,—+rfrom friendship,~-from benefits received fro 

“—from* citizenship. ‘The duties of this class, as I have’ said, -are 

‘dyties, not dyties exclusive of any of the former. We owerto our 

td our ffiends;—to our benefactors,—to those with whom we have entered 
into engagements of af sort,—*to our’ fellow-citizens, all whichave/oweite 
Others, Who are conhected with us only a8 human beings ; but we-ow 

more ; and it is this accession of dtt which*we -have now to coysider, 

- If the only moral offices of whiclf we had been formed by nature toy feel 
the obligation, were those which*connect us alike with every individuabof 
out race,+-whose happiness we should; {in that case, as now; have felt itte 
be our duty to’ augment: when it was in our power,to augment ityand when 
there was no oppertuiity of this accession, atleast not to"dessenl its amodmt, 
++it might, perhaps, seem to’ the’urreflecting, that a provision -as ample 
Would have been made for the happiness of the world; as thatwhieh'is sow" 
so abundantly made for it,—under the retiprocal kindness of a caeeraene 
tive duties, that vaty in forée as the peculiar relation is ngaret oF more 
But, in all, addeto the general’ feelings of humanity, some’ new ifluencetof? 
benevolent régard. There have, indeed, even in our.own time,ecneplii® - 
losophers, or ‘moral writers that ‘assume the name, wh6 have’ eontended for 
this-eqdal diffusion of duty, or at least, for a gradation’of duty: that varie 
with the absolute merits of the mdividual, indepéndently oft all parti : 
lationship to thé agent,—adserting, if consequence, that every. preferéneé 
to which the,’private ‘affections lead, ,is vicious “on- this’ vet ) 
as being” inconsfsteht’ with that exact conformity to the scale of 
merit, in which alone the} Conceive vittue to ,consist. kt is “vi 
deed, on sothé occasions, according fo this ,system, ‘to do good-to @ parent 
or a benefactor,—or rather, it is not absolutely impossible, that'a ease should 
occir, in which it may,not be guilt to’do good to a-parent'or & benefactor’ 

“but it is not only in rare cases, fist tHe choice implied’ in the singling ouwef , 
such an object, is proper or allowable—in those rare cases, in which it would 
have (ee right to prefer to every other individual of* mankind, thé same 
individual, though unconnected with ‘ts by any tie but our knowledge of ‘his 
virtues ;—and when he, with whom we considet “ourselves as peculiarly con- 
nected, by the mere accident of our birth, or of kindnesses conferred on us, 
—is not the individaal” whom, if other cirdumstanées, it would have been, 
in like manner, our duty thus to prefer, it doés.not become more our duty, 
on accounf of these accidental circumstances. Far frgm_beif virtuous, 
tlierefore, in bestowing on him any limited good which it 4 01 

to bestow only on’ one, we are guilty, with i16 slight Gegrée Of délin “ 
ii the very action, which weé may stfive to cover with the seemingly hom 

ble name of gratjtude or filial duty. These names, indeed, are hondurable 
only: in sound or semblance ;* fory to those who-are capable ‘of*appreciating © 
them ethically, they are as void of moral meaning, ‘as the words tall ar s 


fat ‘or thine; which, in'like manner, express qualities of human’beingsy 

ft may be right to prefer, or wrong to prefer,—but™ not the more: rigt 

the more wrong, to prefer*them oh ‘account of these physi¢al-quali 

to those who may-be of greater merit, though fatter, or thinner, tall 
j ; ‘ qed ee his 


Horter. ; » i om wha f 
his system of sole universal duty,’ I have already» 
it to'you, when J explained the importance to 
0 — the great accession to gene @ 


asial = re - 
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‘every moment’ flowing from the indigenes of a‘fegard, that in:thinki 
arr lively. interest of the individual loved, than it would be po 
sble teahink of a. community, isdhen, perhaps, the need effective pee eh 
happiness of mankind, when the hi pingss of mankind is most for- 
| il by it, in the happiness of one or of a of the number. The hu- 
man race; as distinguishable from families and individuals, is but a wore ae 
traction; and “expresses tralys nothing more than the very individuals, 
are thus at every moment gratifying and gratifiéd. What produces the greatest 
‘amount of good to all, i wm, the enjoyment éf the private affections, 1 is not that 
i¢h we canreadily suppose. the framer of a world, that is bléssed by this 
production, to have formed every individtfal to regard as vice ; and to 
as- virtue only the. disregard of that, with which the world would: bee 
‘morevhappy. ‘We find, accordingly, the’ universak feelings of mankind ac- 
amt with - the systeni of particular duties, that is sq largelys productive. of 
sss In every région of the earth, and im all circunistances of society, 
2 indalgence of the priwate affections is considered not as allowable merely, 
-asobligatory;—so obligatory on all, that the guilt which would produce 
where: the most general abhorrence, would be, not the forgetfulness of 
pt a of the, world,—for, of this, the thousands that live around us, in the 
continued exercise ef many virtues, seldom if ever thutky—but the violation 
one of these private dutaes,-—the 1 injury done to a friend, a bene- 
+ satin even without positive injury; the mere neglect of them, 
in-eircumstances-of want oy of suffering of any kind, which our bounty, ox 
ae active aid, could relieve... 
»» Weare: to prefer’ to the happiness of our parent or benefactor, it is saidy 
the happiness off a stranger, who, without any particular relation to us, is,a 
degreesor two higher in the scale of*absolute ‘merit. But why are we to 
seek. his- happiness, and. why is it immoral tordisregard | it? In this systema, 
as.imevery other ‘system of vice and virtue, there must be some source, of 
the distinctive feelings. It is to our motal emdtions, as they rise on the 
Jation of certain actions, that the theorist must look ;, or,+if, he 
disregard..these he must allow that vice and virtue, are words: without a 
Meaning sand if, virtue and vice have their sole origin, in these moral emo- 
ions, is there an obServer of our nature, who can have the boldness,to main- 
fainy that, in relation to these feelings,—in_ which all that is morally obligatory 
et8 to: be found,-——gratitude to a benefactor i is a vice, and the disregard of jhe 
of a parent a virtue, whenever, without the power of relieving bot 
we» see before us, at the same time, a “eatioying, stranger, who is cane ) 
her more good tothe avorld? | 
= *The veiy feeling of duty, then, has its onaiea’ and its only source, phe a 
very moral.eraotions, by which the private affections are particularly recom, 
mendeditous. Toexclude, therefore, from a system of duty, the exercise of the 
private atiections, iu those preferences which are only the priyate affections be- 
active,—and in excluding these, to nfaintain at the same time t at there 
duty, gortue in certain. 1 preferenees,’a vice in certain other 
aris to be guilty, of inconsistency, far more illogical, » pap the li 
savhich,denits all virtue and Vice whatever. ‘To prove that there i 4 
Some se in moral ‘obligation, this universalist, a5, Nea he ‘4 seen, must ne- 
ce appeal to. those mozsal feelings. of which cS ar iscious, without 
| worl -be inevain for him to speak of mora n | 
his sole proof, then, of the virtue of. disregai ding every personal 


relationship and’ ‘affection, he ‘appeals: to feelings, that, if ‘they establish any 
obligation whatever, establish none so firmly as that of the private relative 
duties, which they are every moment sanctioning and approving ;—and his 
tem, therefore, if we trace its principles to their source, in the i 
d disapproving* principle within us, ts precisely the same in ape ae 
‘its radical doctrine were,—that it is right for us to do certain actions, because 
tis wrong for us to do them,—or wrong for us to do‘eertain ether actions, 
because to do them would be'right.  * } itt 
-» Tt is surely, 1 fepeat, by a very strangé paralogism, that he would found 
his assertion of am ‘exclusive universal duty on the moral feelings of ~ 
+: whiéh, alone enable us to distinguish what is virtuous from what is 
».. “@ious,—and would yet contend that these very feelings of our heart, whieh 
are rising at every momenf im the véry conception of Or parents, our 
friends, our country, ares at evefy ‘moment: to be disregarded. Buty even 
though this radical dbjection’ were omitted, and though we were to eoncede 
to the universalist, that the private affections are got recommended Jo us, by 
nature, on their own accounts, that to our méral feelings, the equal sufferings , 
of our benefactor, and ofa stranger of equal general merit, are exactly of the 
same ifterest; arid that all which is truly an object of intepest to. usy is the 
amount of public happiness of the great community of mankind;—stilh if we 
regard the general happiness, ave not the means.of the §reatest amount of 
general happiness to'be vdlued at Jeast as means? And if the indulgence 
of the private affeetions tends, npon the whole, tora gréater amount-of good, 
is not our calculating virtue, which should pfefer always what is té contribute 
*mpst largely to the great sym of happiness, to rank as virtuous what is so 
extensively beneficial? = 5 +? 6 Sn, eee a 
* In treating of our, emotions of love; as they vary in -rélation to:their dif 
ferent objects, I endeavoured to exhibit to 'you that beautiful arrangement, 
with which, in all these varieties, Heaven has adapted the vividness of our 
affections, to our power Of being beneficial ;—the love being niost lively ia 
those ‘moral connexions,*in which the opportunities of usefulness: ere most 
frequent, ‘and capable of being most accurately applied, in relation to the 
peculiar wants of him who is to be benefited. The scale of which 
corresponds with this seale of affection, and of probable usefulness, the ethi- 
€a} destroyers of priyate affection 6f course exclude. Weare not to think 
more of those, whom it is in owr power, salmost at every instant, to make 
happier that they were,—than of those who are at the remotest distanee from 
dur sphere of usefuliess. ,We are’ to view them according to their indivi- 
Moe merits, as‘human beings only ; the parent as the stranger, the str 
parent; and, when we strive thus to view them with egual affection, it 
not diffieult td discover which metamorphosis of feeling will be the more 
probable, in this one equalized emotion. It will be impossible for us to look 
on a stranger with the enfotions of vivid regard, of whieh we are conscious, 
as often as we think of those from whonr wé derived éxistence, and what+ 
éver has made existence’ gift of value. It is far from impossible, however, 
thaty by frequently'+considering these earliest benefactors, as ing no 
higher moral claim to our regard and good offices,’than these Who stand in, 
the Same relationship to any other person, we may learn, at least, to make 
an approximation to this indifference ;, and to regard a*parent with'the af- 
ow feel for a stranger, more nearly than ee | 
wir ee | 


fection which » " 
‘Stranger, with ection which we now feel for a parente “6 © 


~eentre of many circles. Néar him, 


ae 
& 
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win thewide communion of — ial way each individual is, as it were, 
those from wham he has derived 
happiness, and to whom, reciprocally, it is in his power todiffuse mo 
piness;in continual imterehange of kindness. In the circle beyond, 
who have had Jess opportunity,of such mutual benefits than those w 
nearer, but more than the widening number in the circles that progre 
enlarge,’as the distance ‘from the centre ircreases,—and enlarge im expansie 
and distance, witha corresponding inverse diminution of benefits conferredy 
and of the capacity.of being benefited. ft would have been’a system of va 
different adaptation for the production of happiness,if the scale;of negard 
had been reversed; so that our-benevolent wishes had been more and 
vivid, in opposite-progression, for those whom it wasess and less in-our 
erto setve. In such a.case, it is very evident, that the general. amount of 
happiness would have been reduced ip ‘two ways,+by the omission of many 
opportunities-of doing good to those immediately around us, of which, with 
livelier’ affection, we should not have failed to avail ourselves s amd still more 


“by"the painful wish of rélief to sufferers at a distance, to whose miseries: this 


very distanee deprived us of sall power df contributing, even the, slightest 
means of alleviation.» ‘The-evil of such a reyersal of the present. scale of af 
fection ‘and duty, is scarcely more than-the evil that"would arise: to the wo 
from, the equalization of regard in the system of “universal duty, that excl 
from its moral estimate every private affection. 1 donot speak at present 
of the impossibility of sucly a system, as inconsistent with some of the strong~ 
est prinetples of our nature. . 1 proceed ‘on the stpposition of ‘its possibility, 
and -considerits influenceon the happiness of the world, m comparison with the 
system on whichwe. at present act, If we are to regard mankind, only aecord= 
ingto themindividual excellence, as snembers‘of one great-society; and tosaeri> 
fice, therefore,all private feelings to one great public feeling that has this society 
of mankind: for its objeet, the equal diffrsion of our Joye to all, whose absolute 
meritis precisely the same, nist, if produced at all , be produced i im one of two 
ways;—either by increasing, in a very high dogred, the liveliness of our regard 
for thosewho are strangers'to us, at a distance—or by lessening, in’an equal de+ 
gree; the liveliness of our tegard for those, whosurround us in our immediate 
urhood, and under the very shelter of .our domestic “roof. If. the 
equality be produced by levelling these kinder feelings, so that, when an op- 
“portunity of doing good occurs to us, we think.not of those who are beside 
usyand who may be speedily profited by it—but of some one at a greater 
distanee, whom our action, if-deferred, may never profit,—if, with a eonstant 
moral ‘fear of erring m the allotment of our expressions of-benévolenee, we 
Jook: coldly on every one, on whom our eye is every momeft falling, in the 
domestic intércourse of the » day’;and' reserve our courtesies, our smiles, our 
very tones'of kindness,*for some one of greater absolute merity whom we ex- 
pecttorsee before the day is closed, or whom we have’ at least:a charice of 


3 - seeing before we ‘quit the sonhinanit i is evident, that far more than half of 


X 


. 
ri 


f 
ae 


. the happiness of every day, would be destroyed to every ‘bosom, by this ‘eal 


-culatiig appreciation of kindnesst It isnot a*mere faint desire of good to any 

one, that is quick to find the gootl»which it desires. It is the lively ‘ beneve= 

lence that sees, in almost every thing,*some relation to-the happiness of the 
loved; because the happiness of the object loved, i ntly in the 

ne: ae him who feels that liveliness of benevolence. ( of: 

ing good; thereforé, are never wanting «to himwwh 


ead Yives 2 ON THE 


iby andto lessen the liveliness of our kind, wishes ‘for those who 
round us, would, therefore, to render ineffeetual a ane occasions 
njoyment or relief. ‘ 
} would be the evi} of reducing the force of the peculiar intoraigenlials 
we feel) in the: happiness of our relations, of our friends, of all who are conm- 
xeted with us, by any of the closer bonds of social union. Butrthe evil that 
not fail to arise in this,way, would be slight, éompared with that,whieh 
d atise, im the other circumstances supposed—-if our affection for the 
ost distant: stranger were raised, so as to correspond, in intensitys with the 
liveliness of our feeling for those immediately around us. If it be our duty 
yng ain as lively. a manner, the happiness of the nativeSof some African 
as.ef our. friend .orpur father, we must elther feel very little interest in the 
happiness of our friend or our father, or we must have a strong wish of bene= 
fiting that wike of Africans,—which, ag such a wish must be’ wholly. ineffee- 
tual on the part of the greater number of mankind, eannot fail to be a source 
of continued uneasiness, This would be the case} even though we were 4o- 
think-only of accessions to happiness, withoft taking into account the absolute 
misery, of those, in. whose evils of every sortsve are to sympathiae, with all 
the quickness of eormmiseration, witch transfers instantly, (6 owr,own bosom, 
e of avery evil thaf is suffered by those* whoth we love? Lets ima 
pa individual, avho, j in aecordance with such a system, feels, fot 
every wretchedness of every victim of disease, or captivity, or want, in every 
nation of the»globe, a thousandth-part of the agony whieh he would feel, ii, 
that victim were his parent or, his ‘dearest friend ;—and let’ us then think, 
a the state ofman would be, if all the sympathies of his mature had been 
thus arranged, in adaptation " a system of, duties that, excluded every local 
and accidentak mfluence, and estimated human beings oaly as human beings. 
Ie would, indeed, be no slight evil, if we could learn to look with total: disee-. 
gard on the sorrows of others. » But while there was misery in ‘the world, if | | 
the misery of all individuals. of ‘all nations, were to be equally felt by user 
hot felt by us at all—an universal.indifference woald probably be lessdeswue-, 
tive to general happiness,*than.the anguish of sharing so many miseries at the - | 
distance, perhaps, of half the earth, which it would be almost as vain for usto 
think of relieving as of relieving the sufferings of the inhabitants of another 
planet. In proportioning our duties with our affections, to our faeilities of 
affording aid to the miserable,.and of affording happiness to the few whom. it. 
is. most easy to render happys nature has consulted best for general bappi- 
ness ;, all are every where most active. ia administering relief or 
where-activity mdy be most,useful ; and the beautifal “hesult of the moraleme 
ey a state, isthus produced, im the same way as the politicalvealth 
er of a state are. produced, by innumerable little efforts, that-indivie * 
ita the general amount, which is, at the time, no object of con- 
ception, but which, as it rises at last from the efforts of all, attracts the admie 
ration of those: whe unconsciously contributed. to it, and whe, iy admiring it. — 
when. ithas risen, are scarcely aware that the efforts which raised it were their » 
own. ‘T'o hope t6 produce greater virtue and happiness, by the exclusion of | 
every particular duty, is, in truth, a speculation as wild, as it would beto hope 
to augment the political resources of an empire, by ur urging individuals to re- _ 
gard not their own’ profit in any case,+but the profit o their apart 
petitors, in the equal market of industry. © 
) sltas not evil, Robeson upea the whole, that, in woking the hmppiness 
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ofall mankind, he should wish, in an ial mainer, the happiness of those 
who.are.connected with “him by peculiar by those ties of additi 
al duty. which I have already asia —To the first of these I 
proceed. atthe) 
OL the ties of relationship, and thie duties of which that relationship i is t 
source, we may consider, in the first place, those uader which map e 
iato-Jife,>—the ties which bind together with necipretal duties the pdrent 
the.child. . ¢ 
eelfwe consider merely the powers of the individual; i inwrelation to-th one? 
towhich he is exposed, man is bern the most helpless of all created. thing, 
But ifawe consider the ‘afieesion. that exists in the bosoms, to.which he is 
the-firsttime pressed—the moral principle, which, in those: bosoms, would ren= 


dev the neglect of his wants one of the most atrocious of crimes,+-and the 


eager tendency to antiaipate, with the, necessary relief, the slightest express 
sioa of these wants,—a tendency which is instant of itself, ‘and which requires 
ho inoralprinciple | to call it into action, man, we,may truly say, is born as 
powerful as. he is to be in years, when his own wisdom, arid the vigour of his 


own arm, areto bé to him what he may count a-surer protection. He 


my 
afterwards speak with a voice of command to those whgse services. he has 


d, and who obey him, because in the barter which they have madiey 
‘by 


of their services, it is their trade to obey ; but he cannot, even then, 


most imperious orders whieh he addresses to the most obsequieus’ slaves, ex- ~ 


ereise.an authority. more commanding than that, which, in the first hours of” 
his life, when.a few indistinct cries and tears were his only language, he ex- 
ercised, avgayenmadg over sabi of the very existence of which he was _ 


rant. © 
v'This foslink of regard is so Strong in every haeaste+-and $0 sicnplejaie its 


#.- 


relation to the mere sustenance and»protection of the little object of so miany 


gaves;—that it would be a waste of time, to treat of the primary obligation, 
pt is which the parents lie, to save from perishing, that human creature, 16 — 
which they have-given existence, and. which ‘could not fail to perish, but for | 
the-aid whicly itis‘in® their power to give’ to it. At is only with respect to the 
more complicated duties. of the relation, in, maturer years, that any’ difficulty 
ea ot) gel 
\Phese duties relate to te educdtion ‘of the child, 40 the provisioy which 
is.matde forhis mere worldly accommodation—and to the expression of that 
internal love, which should-accompany all these cares, and without whieh it’ 
Would be impossible to feel them as acts. of kindness. 
- That sach an edueation is to .be -given in every case, as is suitable ta ‘the 
» peewhinry circumstances of the parents; and to the rank,whieh the child 4 
be expeeted afterwards to fill, there is probably no .one, who would 
_ however much individuals may differ as to the meaning of the term éduc nie 


_ Inthe lowest ranks’ of life—at least in far the’greater part even of civilized — 
| Bufope;—it means nothing more, than the training ofthe hantls, to a certain » 


of motion, which forms one of the subdivisions of mechanical indus- 


, tty: © In the higher ranks, it implies, in like mamer, a certain training’ of the 
limbs to series of motions, whieh are; however; not, motions of mere utility, © 


. 
} 
| 
a 
< 
. 


like those of the artisan, but of grace,—and, in ‘addition to those bodily.moves 
tients; a training of the mind toa due command of certain graceful forms of 
to which; in a few happier cases;.is added the sce 


or less extensive and accurate, of the most striking truths of 
| 48 


Vou. Il. 


ze 

we ihn? ON, THE PARENTAL DUTIES. °°" 
“allthis is performedy. edueation is thought to be complete. ‘To express this 
corfipletion, by the strongést pos ord; the individual is said to be aecom- 
‘plished ; and if graceful motions limbs, and ‘motions of ‘the'tongue, in 
well-turped phrases of courteous shaeheogeutaed a knowledge of some of the 
“brilliant expressions of poets, and wits; and orators, of different countries,—of 
a certain number of the qualities of the masses or atoms which surround him, 
—were’sufficientt-to render ‘man «what Ged intended him to be, the 

who had taken every necessary care for adorning his child wWitly these 

and mental graces, might truly exult in the eonsciousness, that he had donethis 


_ part'to the generation which was to succeed, by accomplishing at least one in 


dividual, for the noble duties which he had to perfotm im it, , But, if the du- 
ties, wifich man has to perform, whatever ornament ‘they may receive from 
the corporeal ahd intellectual grages: that may flow around them, imply the 
operation’ of principles of action of a wery different kind—if it is im the heart, 


‘that we are to seek the source of the feelings whieh are our fioblest distines 


tion,—with which; we areewhat even God may almost approve, and avithowt 
which; we are worthy. of the condemnation even of beings frail and guilty as 
ourselves ; andif the heart require to bé protected from viée, with far more 


an he, indeed, lay claim’to the praise of having discharged the parental, 
ce of adacation, who vhas left the heart to its own passions, while = 
* eontented hintself witlt furnishing to those passions; the means of 
‘extensively baneful to the world than, with less er clses they 
could-have beem? - * 
* How many parents*do we see, who, after vesohidg their sons, by exhrople, 
every thing which is licentious in manners, and lavishing on them the means, 
of similar licentiousnes’, arewigid only in one point—in the strictness of that 


* = ‘the understanding itself, fallible as it is, to be protected from errory 


intellectual discipline, which may prepare, them for-the worldly stations» 19 


whichthe parental ambitiow has been unceasingly. looking for them, before 

the filiab ambition was.rendered sufficiently intent of itself!—how many, whe 
allow to the vices of the day-full liberty, if the lesson of the day be duly: me» _ 
‘ditated ; and whoare content that those» whose education they, direct, shoulé — 
ipbdeaibve: end eotsuelets, iGvnly they be fitted, by intellectual culture, to be — 

the leaders of other knaves, and the acquirers of wealth, that may render. 
theitsensuality more delicately luxurious! . To such persons,, thé mmindsof — 

_ the little-ereature, whom they are training to worldly stations for 

” purposes, ‘is «an object’ of interest onlysas thet without which it would. be 
impossible to arrive at the dignities expected. It isa necessary instrument — 
for bécorhing rich and powerful ; and, if he.could become powerful, and rich, 
vied, without a soul,—exhibit the same spectacle of magnificent luxu- , 
d+ be eapable of adding to the means of present pomp, what «might fags 
i 4 luxury still madre magnificent,they would scarcely feel that he 
sa beidg less noble than now. In what.they term education, they have 
never once thdyght, that the virtues were to be included as objects; and they. 
would truly feel something very like astonishment, if ‘they. were told, thatthe 
_ first autd>nost essential part of the process of educating the moral being, 
av Heaven had consigned to their charge, was yet to be begua,—in the 
ndonment 6f their own vices, and the purification. of their. own heart, 
better feelings than those which had corrupted it, without whieh pri 
Rmrambcans the wey mahayip that is isan in ae noble — 
ana > arg’ Steir s pi wee oe 
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they were to exércise, might’be a source tof good, but of evil, to him who 
Was unfortunately born to be its sibject. oe 


- _ Corrumpunt vitioram exempla domestica, magnis i? 
a Ciim subeunt animos auctoribus. Unus et alter 22 > 
a Forsitan, hee spernant juvenes, quibus arte benigna i 
Fit ve ae Et meliore lato, finxit precordia Titan ; ..% 
yg - Sed reliquos fugienda patrum vestigia ducunt, fHeitie & 
waa. + t-monstrata diu veteris trahit orbita culpe. 
ye bstineas igitur damnandis,shujus enim vel 
ip li ee Una potens ratio est,—me crimina nostra sequantur _ 
EE Ex nobis geniti ; quoniam dociles imitandis* e408 bs 
* _ Turbibusae pravis ques sumus 5,+et Catilinam 7 
Quocunqye in populé videas, quocunque sub axe ; ee 
east Sed Boe Wrutus erit, Bruti nee avunculus usquam. | A 
: ~ » Maxima debetur puero’ reverentia ; si quid » ~ . 
Sis -« ‘Turpe paras, ne tu pyeri contempseris annos, 
Sed peccaturo pbsigtat tibi filius imfans.*, 
- . e é ® ie 
/ Though the enjoyments of this world, which so many seek as all, were truly 
all,—and we teased to exist when our mortal existence’ terminated, it would 
still be.the* duty of the parent to consult the happiness of the child, more. than 
those circumstances of accidental happiness, which may sometimes lead tot, 
uit, often, pe#haps as often, are produétive of misery ;—and, even of the short — 
ha piness of this short life, how large is the paft which we have to a = 
our virtuous affections;—or rather, how very little i$ there*of pure h 
which we can ascribe to any other source. . But when ‘we think how smialla 
portion of our immortal existence is comprised in this earthly life-—when, 
amid sensual.pleasures that fade almost in the momeht ‘in which they ate en- 
joyed,—and wealth and dignities that are known moré in their rapid changes, 
as passing from possessor to possessor, than as truly possessed by any one of 
the multitude, who, in their turns, obtain and lose them,—we feel that, amid 
ees perishing things, vértwe, the source Of all which it is 
delightful to remember, is the only permanent acquisition which can be made 
—how completely must -he seem* to have neglected ‘the duty of a : 
io has thouglit only of a few year's ‘that are as’ nothing, afd ‘neglected that’ 
immortality which is all.” If we hada long voyage to undertake, it would be 
but’ a cruel kindness that should pour forth its bounty on a single day, and. 
Pe for us only one repast, however costly. It is surely, a Kindness not 
les: oF betes in the common offices of education, thinks _but of @ single 
day, and makes provision only for its comfort, in that*endless course, not. of 
years, but of ages, on which we enter in entering into life. , dis 
abi Si society another individual, we owe to it every care, on our 
part, that the individual, thus given to it} maynot be one whose existen 
.may be counted by society,-among the evils that have oppressed it. _ 
ae ee Siam ss 7 é . * 
; nO * Gratum est, quod patrie civem, populoque dedisti - 
rs Ri aici ut Pete sapnedaie? : 
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‘Wor is it only to the country to which we give a new ‘citizen, that | a 
gilt is to be estimated, as a blessiag or an injury according to ‘the na 
of the living offering that is presented to it., To that very citizen, him- 
self, the gift of existence is the greatest of all blessings, or the gre 
pone een only as his character is f0 be virtuous or vicious an 


the character is.to be virtuous or vicious may often depend on ct 
* Juvenal Sat. KTV. v. 3249, "“¢Juvenitl: Sat. XIV. v. 70. 
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stances, which svere.almost, at thegispagp! of him by whom the doubtful gift of 
mere existence was bestowed: “It is not a blessing,” says an ancient pilose 
her, “to live merely, but to live well. Life in itself, if life without wisdona 
be a good, is a good, that is common to me with the meanest reptiles ; and he 
who gave me nothing more than life, gave mesonly what a fly or a worm ma 
boast. ‘If, in the love and hope of virtue, I have employed that life whidh 
my parents conferred oa me, in studies that were’to render me more noble 
in the sightof Heaven, I havé paid back tofhem more than J have received. 
My father gave me to myself rude ana ignorant, [have given him a son, of 
whomet may delight him to be the father. ‘.Non.est bopum vwivere, sed bene 
vivere. ‘Si vitam imputas mihi;*per se, nudam, egentenr consilii, et id ut 
magnum bonum jactas, cogita te mibi inyputare muScarum ac vermium bo- 
hum. Deinde, ut nihilaliud dicam, quam bonis artibus, me studuisse, ut 
cursurn ad rectum iter vite dirigerim ; in < beneficio tuo majus qudm 
* quod dederas, recepisti. I'd enim, me mihi, rhdem ét imperitum dedisti : ego 
ibifilium, qualem»genuisse gauderes.”* : ‘2 Gus alae 
neglect, of parental duty, in the comparative inattention to the moral 
ipline, ofthe mind, may indeed be eonsidered, only as a continuation, to 
ofispring, of the errors which influence the parent in conduot that’ relates 
wholly.to himself... He seeks for them-what he seeks for humself ; and as he 


ambitious to be rich or powerful, rather than happy, he wishts to enable 
he his : 


in,like manner, to beaich or, powerful,—and leaves their happiness as 
s left his own, to be the casual result of circumstances, that may or 
pot produce it. ‘ss ak, Bae oe Ce ” 
umportancé attached by parents to the mere temporary circumstance’ 
y splendour,—ayhich leads to one most fatal species of violation of pa- 
duty, in the sort of culture which they are ingst aagles to bestow,— 
vates in avery high | egree, the second species of violation of it, to which 
alluded. enumerating the parental dutigs,—that which consists in-inadequate 
ision of those very means, to which they attach so match, importance, 1 
» not speak, at present, of the extreme prodigality of those, who think only of 
themselves, and who scarcely think even‘of themselves beyond an hour,—th 
digality whichleayes, in indigence, those who have been brought up in 
bits of luxury, that have xendered luxury like-that of their extravagant parents, 
almost an obj t of necessity to,them. J _allude to the intentional deliberate 
sacrifice, which is made of the comforts of many children to the wealth of ones 
+-a,sacrifice which has usually, or, at least, often tended only to make one — 
less virtuous than he would have been, and many less happy, The natiogal — 
sequences of, the privileges ‘of primogeniture, and oe sR long ,to in- 
nies in political jurisprudence. , «At present, it is not of these that vial. ; 
T ly of the wants of the childrey, and the affection and duty of bx 
"These wants are obviously equal ‘in, all; and, if the merits of all bi 


al, the affection of the-parent should be the same; and" his duty equal to 
who, with equal wants and equal merits, are consigned to his equal — 
sevain, now, to look for a justification of breaches of this equal duty, 

ds of violence, in which it Was necessary, for the happiness of all, that 
ility of distribution should take place, that there might be one sufficient 
rfal, to protect the scantier ee of the many.’ These circumstari- 
es pret sisting, in the regular pOlities of Europe 


So a * Goneca, De Beneficiis, Lib. IIT. eap, ¥XHI. 


nolénce are now no more su 
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The affections are allowed without peril to exercise themselves freely. The 
father of many virtuous children, a he be to fh what he is to one; 
and if he lay aside this equal character, and, sheltett ing himself in the forced 
matiners of barbarous and tumultyous ages, make many poor, that i 
make one rich, he is guilty of a gross violation of his duties as a parent,—an 
the more guilty, in exact proportion to the value which he attaches to the 
possession of the wealthrso unequally distributed + qr is it only to,rthose 
whom -he directly wills to ampoverish, that he is guilty of a* breach of 
he is equally guilty of it, im many eases, to the single individual whom 
exclusively enriches,—if, in estimating what be cohfers, we consider the vine 
tue and happiness, ‘or vice and misery, that may arisé from it; and not the 
meré wealth, which,‘in itself, is ‘nothing. ‘The superiority which is .thusybe- 
stowed on a single individual, is a superiority that may, indeed, like eveny 
possession of power, lead fo the exercise, of corresponding virtues ;+-to 
_ generous mind it may present, .as itehas often presented, only wider i 
of generosity ;—yet beautiful as such examples may- bé, it is thie toe 
ueral cireumstances of our mature authorize us to expect ; ; and the maa 
being thus: generous,—when, without that dubious jeuetonin those whahewe 
been made dependent on it, may suffer, what perhaps it was novingende| 
they should suffer,—is a power of too great peril tg human Virtuey 
sashly imposed upon buman weakness. 
hich. as are two ofthe great duties of parertts,—those which relate to eal 
sion for the mental culture, and temporal accommodation, of their, 
Thave mentioned, as a third duty, that of tempering -the parental authority 
with all the kindness of parental love,-which; even in exacting obedience, 
only where obedience ‘is necessary for the good,of him who obeys, is still-the 
- exacter of sacrifices, whith, require to’ be sweetened by-the kindness: that de- 
mands them. This duty, indeed, may be considered as in ‘some’ degreevins 
volved i in the, general duty of moral education; since it is.not a slight part.of 
that duty, to: train the mind of the child to those affections which’ suit “the 
filial nature, and which are’ the chief element of every other.affection, that 
adorns in after life, the friend, the citizen, the lover of mankijad. "The father 
who has no voice bait, that of stern command, is a tyrant to all.the aa 
his power, and will, excite only such feelings as tyrants excite ; a.ready 
ence, perhaps, but’an obedience that is the trembling haste whit slave, not the 
still quicker fondness of an ever ready love ; and that will be withheld. in the 
very instant in whieh the terror has lost its dominion. It ‘is impossible:to have, 
in a single ‘individual, both a slave and a son ;, and he who chooses: rather 
tolhave a slave, must not expect that filial fondness, which is ne part ofthe 
moral nature ‘of a~ bondman. «In thinking that he increases. his aut 
he truly” diminishes it }—for more than half the authority of the 
dhe love which he excites,—in that zeal to obey, which is se 
obedience, when a wish is expressed,—and in that ready: imitation of. 
tues that are loved, ‘which does not require even the expressionof 
) eat without, a command, becomes all which a virtuous ‘parent could , 
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a) 2 i, KOC TURE BXXKVIIL, oe 
ON ‘THE DUTIES OF AFFINITY—PARENTAL DUTIES; FILIAL DUTIES; 
m4 "FRATERNAL DUTIES; CONJUGAL DUTIES. | 
» dw my last Lecture, gentlemen, I arranged the duties which we owe .to 
oe individuals, under five heads :—as arising from affinity,—from 
ndghip,—from benefits received,—from ¢ontract,—from the general pa 
triotism which connects together all the citizens’that live on the same soil, or 
under the protection of the same system of polity. ‘ i 
Iw considering the duties of affinityy we entered on ovr inquiry with those 
which belong to the first relationslip of life-—the relationship that conneets 
sem with a tie.as delightful as it is indissoluble, the parent and the child. 
begin’ to exist under the protettion of the duties of others; the objects 
Of'a moral regard, of which we-aré soon ourselves to share the” reciprocal 
influence ; and, from thé moment at which we are eapable of understanding 
that‘there are beings around us who have benefited ts, or to whom ‘it isin eur 


power to give a single enjoyment; our duties too commenee, and life itself 


may be said to bea series of duties fulfilled or violated. 

e are the objects, of duty, however, before we are capable of feeling its 
force, or of knowing that we have ourselves duties to fulfil; and the nature 
of this primary obligation of the parent, of whieh we ate the objects as soop 
a we have begun to breathe} and which death only can, dissolve, was con- 
‘sidered fully in my last Lectures Thé presérvation of the mere animal @x+ 
istence of tlie child, is an office of parental obligation, too obvidus, however, 
and too simple, to require elucidation. " Our attenti€n, therefore, was given 
0 the other duties which the parental relation involves ;—in the first place, 
the ‘duty of giving to lim, whose wisdom or ignoranee, virtue or vice, lap 

or misery, may depend, in a great measure, on the nature of the, instru 
tion and example which he may receive,—such education as, while it trains 
him for allthe honour and usefulness, which his'tank in life may seem to pro 


“mise to the reasonable expectation of the parent,—may not’ forget, that ‘this 


life is but the commencement of immortality, and the thoughts and fee 
therefore, which “it is most important to cultivate—not those which have 1 


nours of earthly. life, are but the accidents of a day. In the seeond pl: 
éven with respect to the short period of earthly existence, which, short as 
it‘ is when* compared with immortality, still admits of many enjoyments, 
which we may supply, or withhold, or lessen, and of many evils which we 
@ prevented,—the duty of affording to the child'such.a provision of 
of worldly comfort and usefulnes$, as is suitable to the circumstans 
parent;—and of affording this provision to the different members 
fantily, not in the manner which may seem best fitted to gratify the 
sonal vanity of the*provider, but in the manner that is best fitted t6 contri» 
bute to the happiness of all who, with a relationship that is precisely the 
same, if their merits and wants be equal, have a moral clairn to equal regard 
in the distribution that is to provide for.those wants. In the third place,—the 
duty of exercising with kindness the parental power ; of imposing no restrai 
which has not for its object some good, greater than the temporary evil 
restraint itself, of making the’necessary obedience of the chi9 * this way. 
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not so much a duty asa delight,—and of thus preparing him to, be, in other 
years, the grateful and tender friend of a.parent whose authority, even in, its 
most rigid exactions, he has felt only as the watchfyl tenderness of Mein Fd 
ship, that was rigid in withholding only what it would have been dangerous 
@® grant. 3 ¢ ‘ 
ving considered, then, the duties of thie parent, in all their relations to.the 
ing to whom he has given existence, let us now proceed to consider, 
reeiprocal duties of the child. Theses arise from two sourees,—from. 1 
power of the parent, and frdm his past kindness. As morally responsible, to 
acertam degree, for the happiness of the child, it is evident that he must 
have over it an authority of some sort, without which there could*be no, pow- 
ef of guarding it from the greatest of all dangers—the dangers of its own ig- 
norance and obstinacy. It is equally evident, that,.as the author of all the 
benefits which a parent can confer, he las a just claire to ntore than .mere 
authority. From the salutary and indispensable power of the parent, flows 
the.duty of filial obedience ;--from the benevolence of the.parent,, the. duty’ 
of filial love, and of all the services to which that love can lead. Obedi nee, 
then, is the first,filial duty,—-a duty, which varies in the extent of obligatio 
different periods of life, but which does not ceas¢ wholly at any period. ‘T 
ehild must obey, with a subjection that is complete ; because he is incapable 
of judging what'would be most expedient for him, without the direction of 
another®; ‘and no other individual can be supposed so mach interested, indi- 
‘wecting to what is expedient for‘him, as the parent, who must reap an acces- 
es happiness from his happisiess, or suffer in his’ sufferings., The, ma 
ebey, in every thing, indeed, ia which the obedience will not involve 
the sacrifice of a duty, but,only some loss of*comfort on his part ; yet he is 
like thé child, to obey blindly ; for the reason which required the blind- 
‘of obedience, does not exist in hiscase. He ,is capable of aii 
accurately duty with duty; because he is capable of seeing conseque 
whieh thé child cannot see. He is not to,obey, where he could obey. 
by a erime 5 nor, even when 'the evil to be suffered would be.only a loss, of 
happiness to himself, can he be morally bound to make hixhself Be bintag 
the gratification of a desire that, even in a parent, may be a desire of ca- 
eordolly. Where the duty of obedience, in such cases, should be con- 
d as ‘termiinating;, it. would’ not be easy to define by words ; since. 
limit varies, not merely with the amount of the sacrifice required, but.with 
the extent offormer parental favour, that may have required a greater or less 
return of grateful compliances, from the tenderpess of filial obligation. . J 
¢ add Pe case of doubtful duty, a virtuous son’ will alway. 
inclined to widen,’in some degree, rather than to narrow, the sphere of hi 


obedience. bilo, 4 ies. Se ‘ 
_ As the. duty of. obedience flows from the necessary power of the parent 
* fiw relation to the ignorance and weakness of those who are new to life, an 
therefore need his guidance, thé filial,duties of another class flow from 
benefits conferred by the parent—benefits greater than can be conferred by 
any other’; since to them 18 due the very capacity of profiting by the bene- 
fits of others. Of how many cares must every human being have been 
the subject, before he could acquire even the thoughtless vigour of boyhodd 5. 
and how many eares additional were necessary then, to render that thought- 
_ ‘Tess vigour something more than the mere power of doing injury to itself! 
‘Phey whose, constant attendance was sthus. necessary to preserve, our very 
: : 
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ing,—to whom we owe the instruction which we have receivedand/ ii 
a great measure, too, our very virtues, may have sometimes, perhaps, @xer- 
cised a rigour that Was unnecessary ; oy abstained from affording us comforts 
which we might hawe enjoyed without *any loss of virtue. Bat still-the 
amount of advantage is not to besforgotten on account of some. slight evih 
We owe them much, though we might have owed them more; ahd,owing 
thém much, we cannot morally abstain from paying them the dutiés of these 
who owe much. ‘They should have no wants, while we liave even the hums 
blest sdperfluity,—or rather, while want is opposed, to want, ours: is mot that 
of which we should be the first to think. In their bodily infirmities, wevare 
the attendants who should bé most assiduous round their coueh or theit chairs 
and even those mental infirtnities of age which are more -disgusti he 
occasional peevishness, which reproaches for failures of duty that» were 
not intended—the caprice ‘that exacts one day what it would not permit 
the day*before, and what it is again to refuse on the succeeding day swe 
are to bear, not as if it were ‘an effort to bear them, and as ce to duty; 
but with that tenderness of affection which bears mich, beeause it loves 
much} and does not feel the sacrifices’ which it occasionally, makes, because 
it feels only-the love which delights jn making them. cee 
’, Lovely as yirtue ‘is in all its forms, there is no form in whieh it is more 
lovely than in this tender ministry of offices of kindnéss,—where the dind> 
heds, perhaps, is scarcely felt, or considered less as kindness, thaty asthe 
‘duty which might’ have been fairly demanded, and which there is no -merit 
therefore, in having paid. ‘Though we have often the gratification of seei 
in the progress of life, many beautiful examples of age, that is not 
venérable for its past virtues, than amiable with a lasting and still inereasing 
meee which softens the veneration, indeed, but augments it‘even while 
softens it,yit is not always that the last years of life present to us this Ge+ 
ightful aspect; and when the temper is,-in these Jqst years, unfortunately 
ded,—-when there is no smile-of kindness in the faded eye; that groiws. 
bright again for moments, only when there is fetfuloess in the heart,—-when 
the voice that is feeble, only in the utterance of. grateful regard, is still-some- 
times loud, with tones of a very different expression,—the kindness«which, 
ih its unremitting attention, never shows by a word or Jook, the sadnes: 


of it, Virtue ‘must already have well rewarded. 
tacle, when, amid all the temptations of youth a uty, W 
Lape heart that gives to the couch of the feeble, and, perhaps 
and ‘repining, those hours which others fod too short for the sueeéssive — 
s with which an evening can be filled ; and that prefers to the smile of 
al admiration, the single smile of enjoyment which, after many Vaih — 
efforts, has at. last been kindled on one solitary cheek ! aval | 
If filial love be thus réady to bear with bodily and moral infirmities, itis 
not Jess realy to, bear with intellectual weakness. There is often, especially 
in the middle classes of lifes as great a differenee of mental culture in the 
~ and the ‘child, as if they had lived at,the distance of man —— ! 
he wealth that has been acquired by patient industryyor some F 
advénture, may be employed in diffusing all the refinement of seience 
Rterature to the ehildren of those; to whom the very words, seience, and litera-— 
’ 
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ture, are words of which they would scarcely be able, even with the help of 
a dictionary, to ‘understand the meaning. In q rank of life still lower, there 

- are not wanting many meritorious individuals, who, uninstructed themselves, — 
labour indefatigably to obtain the means of liberal instruction’ for one, whose 
wisdom, in after years, when he is to astonish the village; may gratify at once 
their ambition and love. It would, indeed, be painful to think, that any one, 
whose superiority of knowledge has’ cost his parents so much fatigue, and 
so many, privations of comforts, which, but for the expense of the means'of ‘his 
acquired superiority, they might have. enjoyed, should turn against them, in 
his own mind, the acquirements which were to them of so costly a pur- 

, chase,—despising them for the very ignorance which gave greater merit to 
their sacrifice, and proud of a wisdom far less noble, when it ean thus feel 
contempt, than the humble ignorance which it despises. 

He who, im the fulfilment of every filial duty, has obeyed as a son should. 
obey, and. loved as a son should love, may uot, mdeed, with all his obedience 
and affection, have beem able to return an amount of beriefit equal to that 
which he has received; ‘but, in being thus virtuous, he has at least made the 
return that is most grateful to a virtuous parent’s heart. He has not been — 
unsuccessful in that, contest of mutual love, in whieh, as Seneca truly says, 
it is happy to conquer and’ happy to be overcome. ‘ Alia ex aljis exempla 
subeunt,”——he remarks, after eiting many instances of filial duty,—‘ eorum 
gui parentes suos periculis eripuerunt, qui ex imfimo ad summum protulerunt ; 
ct e plebe acervoque ignobili nunquam tacéndos swculis dederunt: Nulla vi 

‘verborum, nulld ingenii faculiate exprimi potest, quantum opus Sit, quam lau- 
dabile, quamque ‘aunquam a memoria hominum exiturum, posse hoc = 
Parentibus meis parui, cessi : imperio eorum, sivé equum, sive iniquum ac du- 
rum, oon hora ae submissumque me prebui: ad hoé unum contamax ful, 
ne beneficiis vincerer: Felices qui vicerint! felices qui vincentur. Quid ea, 
adolescente praclariusy qui sibi ipsi dicere poterit (neque enim fas est alteri 

* dicere) Patrem meum beneficiis vici! Quid eo fortunatius sene, qui omni- 
bus ubique predicabit, a filio suo se beneficiis victum!”* « - . 

Such is that beautiful arrangement of Heaven, to which I have already so 
often alluded, that, in adapting the weakness of one generationto the strength 
of the generation which preceded it, and to the love which finds an object of 
increasing regard in the very ‘wants which are every moment relieved or 
prevented, has made that which, might seem to common eyes, a provisiod 
only for the continued éxistence of the race ‘of man, a source of more than 

half the virtues of mankind. It is thus traly, as Pope says, that He 


. 


Who fram’d a whole, the whole to bless, : 
On‘mutual wants built mutual happiness. © * 
So, from the first, eternal order ran, 
. And creature lirik’d to creature, man to man, 
Whate’er of life all-quickening ether keeps ‘ 
Or breathes through air, or shoots beneath the deeps, 
Or pours profuse on earth, one nature feeds ‘ : 
‘The vital flame, and swells the genial seeds, é 
Thus beast and bird ‘their common chdtge attend, 
The mdthets nurse it, and the sires defend ; ., 
fa 2 The young dismiss’d to wander earth or air,, 
Bis , There bag or instinct, and there ends the care, ai 
" ek The link dissolves, each Seeks a fresh embrace 


* De Benef. Lib. III. cap. xaxviii. 
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" . her love,succeeds, another race : * are i 
i A longer card Man's helplesss kind demands ya cee 


‘ That longe? care contracts more lasting ey , 
Still a¥ one brood, and‘as another rose, a ua 
* , Thesenatural love rpninionons, Rolain those. 
Reflection, reason, still the ties improye, " te 
: At onve extend the interest ahd the love; * si, 
And still new deeds, new helps, mew ‘habits rise, Ohh hoe 
That graft benevalente*on charities.” Maes Mar 4 
. N@xt in ‘order to the relationship of the parent and child; may be consi- 
dered the relation which: the eltild bears to-those who are united with him 
the same tie,-to the ‘sane parental bosoms. If friendship be delightful, : 
it be above all delightful to enjdy thescohtinued friendship of those who aré 
‘endeared to us by the intimacy of many years, who can diseourse with ws 
of the frolics of 4heyschool, of the adventures and studies of the collegé, of 
the years when we-first ranked ourselves with men. in the free soeiety of the 
world,—how delightful must be the friendship of those who, accompanying 
us through all this.long period, with a closer:union thamany casual friend, 
ean go still farther back, from the school to the very nursery, which witnéss- 
ed our ‘commen pastitnes,who have haé an interest in every event that has, 
related to us, and in eVery person that has excited-our love or our hatred,— 
who have honoured with, us these to whom-we have paid every filial ioneur 
in life, and wept, with ‘us over those whose death has been to ws the most 
lasting «sorrow of our heart. Such, in its wide’ unbroken sympathy, is the 
friendship of* brothers,-+considered even as friendship»only-+and how many 
cixcutnstances of additional interest ‘does this union receive, from the com- 
mon relatiqnship to those,whd have original claims to our still higher regard, 
dud fo whom we offer an acceptable service, in extending our affection to 
se whom they, love. Iii treating of the circumstances, that tend peculiar- 
to strentthe'lr this tie, Cicero extends his view even to the common sepul- 


chre that is at last to enclose us:, *Sanguinis conjunctio devincit caritate * 


homines. Magnum est enim, eadem habere monumenta majorums iisdem 


uti sacris, sepulchra habere communia,” .It is, indeed, a powerful image, a 


symbol and almost a lesson.of unanimity. Every dissension of man h 
man, excites in us a feeling of. painful incongruity. But we feel-a peculiar 
incongruity th the discord of ‘those, whom one roof has continued to shelter 
duxing life, and whose dust, is aftexwards to be mingled under a*single 
stone. . : * ee ) , ° ° > ’ Ps ‘ * - ; ; ei 
On the fraternal duties, however, I need not dwell, because they may be 
considéred very nearly in thé same light, as the duties of that friendship, to 
which I have already compared »them,—the duties of a cordial intimacy, 
rendered more sacred by relationship to the parents from whom we have 
sprung, and to whom we ove common ‘duties, as’ we have been objects of 
common cares. By th 
mutual services thence «arising, thé world Is benefited’ with the accession t 
its general happiness, of the réciprocal enjoyments’of a negard that has - 
ready* found friends, before it could havé thought of seeking them. Sur- 
roynded by the aged,—or at least by thése who’ arevaged in relation to his 
first years of boyhood, the child would pire, Yearned, only to «respect and 
obey. With the little society of his. equals around him,-hé learns that inde- 


* Essay on Map, Ep. [l. ¥. Wi, &e 
% 


culiar. domestic attachmentsof ‘this sort, and the *j 
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pendence and..equality of friendship, whiel train him to the affections that 
are worthy ofa free and undaunted spirit, in the. liberty and equal society of 
maturer years... As a-son, he learns to-be a good subject jas a brother, he 
learns to bea good citizen. , ae 

The duties which we.owe to.more distantrelations; varyyas might naturall 
be osed, with the circumstancesof society, according tothe variances 
sity of mutual aid. Where the protection of ‘taw is feeble, and it is necessary, 
therefore, for many ta unite; in common defence, the families that. spring 
from one common stock, continue to cling to each other for aid, almost as if 
the lived together under the same roof ;—it is truly one wide family rather 
than a numberof families ;' the history.of the tribe, in its most remote Years 
of warlate and victory, is the history of each individual of the tribe; and 
the mere remembrance of the exploits of those, who fought with qne corm- 
mon object, aroynd the,representative ef their common’ ancéstor, is like the 
feeling of ‘the fraternal or filial relation itself, prolonged from age) to age ; 
while the affection thus flowing from the remembrance of other years, is 
continually strengthened, by the’ important services, whicl each individual ig 
still able to perform for the whole, gn oceasions of similar peril. In other 
cireumstances of society, the necessity of this mutual aid is obviated by thé 
happier protection of equal kiw 5 and objects of new ambition, separating the 
little community into families, that. have their own peculiar interests, with 
little'if any necessity for reciproeations of assistance, the duty of giving such 
assistance is at-once less;important, and no longer feeeives any aid from the 
powerful circumstances of a8sociation, which, in a different state ef manners} 
rendered the most distant ‘relative an objectof almest,sacred regard. 

 “Itiis not many years ago/’ says. Ds’. Smith, “ that, in the Highlands of 
Seotlarid, the chieftain used to consider the poorest man of his clan ‘as his 
_cousin’ and relation. ‘he same’ extensivé regard to kindred ‘is said to take 
place’ among the Tartars, the Arabs,'the Turkomans,‘and, I believe, among 
all: other natiods who are, nearly in the same state of soeiety in which the 
Scots Highlanders were abont the beginning of the present eéntury. . 
» In commereial countries, where the authority ef law is always perfectly 
sufficient to protect the meanest man im the ‘states the descendants of the 
saine family, having no such motive for. kéeping together,-naturally separate 
and disperse, as-interest or inclination may direct. They soon cease to be 
of impoftance to one another; and, in a few generations not only Jose all 
care about one another, but alk remembrance of their common origin, and of 
the connexion which place among their ancestors» -Regard for remote 
relations bécomes,-in y country, less. and less, according as this state of . 
civilization has. been longer and more completely established. It has been 
longer and more completely established in ered is in Scotland; and ~ 
remote relations are, accordimgly, more eénsidered in the latter country, than 
* in the former, though, in this respect, the’ difference between the two coun- 
tries is growing less and less every day. Great lords, indeed, are, in every 
country, proud of remembering and acknowledging their connexion with one 
-. another, however remote. The remembrance of such illustrious relations 
flatters not a little the family pride of them all; and it is neither from affec- 
tion, nor*any thing which resembles affection, but from the most frivolous and- 
childish of all vanities, that this remembrance is,so carefully kept up.° 
_ Should*some yore: hureble, though, perhaps, much nearer kinsman, pre- 
_ sume to put ‘such great men jn mind.of his relation to their family, they 
i ’ 
. 
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seldom fail to tell him that they are bad genealogists, and miserably ill-n- 
ed concerning their own family history. It is not in that order, I am 

afraid, that we are to expect any extraordinary sa of what is called 

natural affection. 

The duties to which I next proceed, are those whiele flow “from an affec- 
tion, that is one ofthe most powerful indeed of the affeetions. which nature. 
prompts, but to which she does Hot point‘out any particular individual as de 
manding it, without our,choice. ‘The only ee which she exercises, Is 
on our choice itself." . 

It is the conjugal relation of which I spel a relation of whieh the duties, 
like ‘the duties of all eur other reciprocal affinities, however minjtely divid- 
ed and subdivided, are involved in the simple obligation to make’ those 
who-are therobjeets of itsas happy as vt isin our power to male them. 

In these few Simple wards, however, ‘what a complication of duties is in- 
volved,—of duties which. it is,less ‘easy ‘for the ethical inquirer to” state ‘and 
define, than for the heart which feels affectiqn, to exercise them all with i+ 
stant hiatus! -He who loves sincerely the object of any,one of these re- 

ns, which bind ts together in amity, and who is wise enough to discern 

difference of conferring a momentary. gratification, which may produce 
more misery than happiness, and of conferring that which is not merely pre- 
sent happiness, but a source of future enjoyment,~-ngeds no rule of-duty, as 
far at least as relates to that single individual, for the direction of a conduet, 
of which love itself, unaided by any other apnea M83 be a quick and vigi- 
lant director. 

The husband should, have, thers, as this: great object ard rule of conduct, 
the happiness of the wife. Of that lfappiness, the eonfidenee in his affection 
is the chief element; and the proofs of this affectiori on’ his part, therefore, 
constitute his chief duty, —An affection that is not lavish of caresses only, as 
if these were the only ‘demonstrations of Jove, but of that respect which dis- 
tinguishes love as.a principle, from that brief passion which assumes, and 
only assumes, the name,—a respect which consults the judgment, as well “9 
the wishes, of the object beloved,—which considers her, who is worthy of 
being taken to the heart, as worthy of being admitted to. all the’ counsels’ of 

‘the heart. If there be any deliglits, of which he feels the value as essential 
to his own happiness,—if his soul be’sensible tothe charms of literary excel-, 
lence,—and if he considers the improvement of his own under , ind 
the cultivation of his Own taste, a8 a, duty, and’ one of the most delig du- 
ties of an intelleetual being,—he will not consider it as a duty or a delight 
that belorigs only to man, but will feel it more delightful, as there is now ano- 
ther soul that may share with’ him all the pleasure of the progress. ‘To love 
the happiness of her whose happivess i8 in his affection, is of course to be 
conjugally faithful; but i it is. more than to be merely faithfl 3 it fs, not to al- 
low room even for a doubt as to that fidelity, at least for such’a doubt as a 
reasonable mind might form. It is truly to love her a it is also to 
~~ to feel that love which is truly felt. ‘ 

happiness of the wife is thé rule of ceajugel duty to the dnl 


Pie: imess = the husband is in like«manter the rule of conjugal duty’ to | 


the wife. “There is no human being, Whose affection is to besto her li > his 
‘affection, as there is po happiness-which is to’ be to her like the ha 


which he enjoys. All which | have said of the moral obligation of the hus= 


* Theory of Moral Sentiment’, Vol I]. p.70—?2. 10th edit. - 
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band, then, is not less applicable to her duty ; but, though the ge 
belong to both, it is to her province that they more especially b 
cause she is at ance best fitted by nature for the ministry of tender courtesies, 
and best exercised’in the offices that inspire them. While man is occupied 
in other cares during the’business of the day, the business of Aer day is but 
the.continued discharge of many little duties, that have a: direct relation, to 
wedlock, in the common household’ which it has formed. He. must, often 
forget her, or be useless to the world: she is most useful to the world, by 
remembering him. From the tumultuous scenes which agitate many of his 
hours, he returns to the calm scene, where peace awaits: him, and happiness 


» is sure to await him—because she is there waiting, whose smile is peace, and 


whose very presence is more. than happiness to his heart. 


“ Here Love his golden shafts ethploys,—here lights “( 
His constant lamp, and waves re: wings— 
. Here reigns and revels.” ee ° 


’ ¥ Digit ia 

The vows, which constitute a solemn part of the matrimonial engagement, 
give to this,duty of reciprocal love the sanction of an additional authori 
but they only give an additional sanction, and increase the guilt of violat 
duties, which, without these vows, it would still have been guilt to vio- 
late. + . : 


_ The husband is to seek. the happiness of his wife, the wife to seek the 
‘happiness of her husband.~ ‘This rule is sufficiently simple and efficacious, 
where affection is sufficiently strong, as in the domestic scenes of harmony 
and delight,which Ihave pictured., But there, may be eases of occasional 
disagreement, and then what isthe duty? In such cases, it is obviously ne- 
eessary, that for mutual peace. the will of one should be submitted to the will 
of the other ;—and, if a point, so important as this, were left tothe decision 
of the individuals themselves without any feeling ae duty on either 
‘side,—the disagreement, it is evident, would still be continued, under, a dif- 
ferent name ; and, instead of combating who should cgncede, the controver- 
sy would be, of whom it was the duty to make the concession. It is,of most 
important advantage, therefore, upon the whale, that there should be a feel+ 
ing of duty to be called in for decision, in sueh unfortunate eases ; and since 
from various circumstances, natural. and, factitious,; man’ is every, where in 
ssion of physical and political superiority,—sinee his education is -usual- 
co imperfect, and since the charge of providing for the support of the fa- 
mily, in almost every instance, belongs to lim—it is surely, from alk the 
circumstances, fit upon thewhole, that, if the power of decision,’ in doubtful 
matters, should be given to one rather than to the, other, it should be with 
man that it is to regt—whatever number of exceptions there may begin which 
but for the importance of the general rule, it would have been of advan- 
tage, that woman, in those cases the. wiser, and more virtuous, were the 
decider. , ' , 

The power of decision, therefore, which for ‘the, sake of peace, must be 
understood as resting somewhere, should rest with man; but though it, rest 
with him, it is enly in unfortunate cases, as I before said, that the power of 
authoritative decision should be exercised. In the general Ai al en 
conjugal life, there should be absolute equality, because, where love sho 
be equal, there should be that equal desire of conferring happiness, which. is 
implied in equality of love; and he, who, from the mere wish of gratifying 
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his of superiority, ean wilfully thivart & wish of her, whose*wislies;— 

where they do not lead to any moral or prudential impropriety,—should be 

to him, like his own, or even dearer thaf his own, if they did not truly We- 
come his ‘wishes, obhiold known-to be hers,—-would deserverno slight punish- 

_ ment, as the violator of conjugal obligation, if he were not almost Sufficiently” 
punished in the very want of that better affection, the aletigngiel iieling of 
which would lave saved him from his tyranny of power. 

“The husband, it has been said, should decide, in affairs ofamporieaenpa- 
the wife ite sriller matters, But the hysband should-decide, in consulting his 
wife,—the* wife in seeking» what is to please hey busband. Let ahem “learn, 
often, the. pleasure of mutual concessions. » Let them say often, | wish. this 
because it is right 5 tat let therr say sometiings, too, | wish this much, be- 
causel love you.” 

‘The great evil, in «mattith nial life, is the ‘ cessation of those cares, which 
were regarded as neceSsary for obtainig love, but which are unfortunately 
conceived to be less,necessary,, when love is once obtained. he careless- 
nesses of a husbaifd are not less severely felt; however, because they are the 
neglects of ome whose attentions are more valtable, as he wlio offers them "is 
amore valued sand frequent inattentions, by producing frequent displeasure, 
may at last, though they do not destroy love wholly, destroy the best happi- 
ness of love. No advice can* be more -salutary for happiness—than 
which recommends an equal attention to» please, and anxiety not to 
after twenty year's of wedlock, as when it was the object of the pace 
awake the passion, of which’ Ite conceived every enjoyment of his life to 
p33 we gain at least asantticly 3 m gens ahs gs: as —e 


O The cession of ids cates woukd be, of itself, no slighteril, ‘even though 
dove had originally been Jess profuse of them, than it usually is, in the extra- 
vaganceé of arf untefleeting passion. She who-has been worshipped asagod+ 

dess, must feel doubly*the insult of the neglect, which afterwards’ disdains t6 
bestow on Her, tlre common honour that is paid to woman; and with theor- | 
dinary passions of a- human being, if will be difficult for her to retain, 1 avill 
not say: love—for thet is. abitedoned-sinut the decorous and dignified sem- 
blance of love, for him who hts cared, little’ for the reality-of it.. It is mot. 
easy to say by how insensible ‘a transition, in many eases, this conjugal re- 
sentment,*or forcéd indifference, passes into conjugal infidelity ;--though it 
is easy in stich a case, to aeteitalicy to whom the greater portion of the guilt 
is to be ascribed. EE id 

But it will perhaps ‘be said love is not dependent on our mere will—and 
how can ‘we continué to love one, whom no effort of ours can prevent us from 
discovering to be unworthy of our continued affection? But by whom is:this 
objection usually made ?—Not by thosé, who, if engaging to love, and he- 
nour, and cherish during life, have beer careful in considering who it was; to 
whom they entered under this solemn engagement. It is, im almost*every 
instance, ‘the objection of: those, wlio, when they forméd the engagement, 
thade a vow, of the: real import of which they weré régardless ; .and wheraf- 
ferwards dare to plead one crime as the justification of anotlter. There are 
duties of marriage, which hegin before the marriage ‘itself, in the 
that is made for matrimonial virtwe’ and happiness; and he who neglects 
be means of virtuous lové, in a state of which Virtuous love is, torbe: the prime 

;, * St. Lambert, CEuv. Phil: Tome IIT. p.38 = * 
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eipal chatm, is far more inconsiderate, and far more guilty, than mee 
less producer of misery; who forms a ‘matrimonial connexion, w . 
prospect of any means of subsistence, for one who is to exist with im; ioety 
to'suffer with bin in aalgnere and for the. little sufferers who. are afterwards 
to make indigence still more painfully felt.. He who has vowed to love one 
to whom he pledges love, only beeause he knows that she is worthy of such 
a pledge, will not afterwards have reason to, iapleie _ the apes of 
loving the unworthy. . ‘ 
» If, however, it be necessary shined to be careful Se ieceslee engages ie 
self by. a vow so sdlemn, it-is surely not less necessary for the gentler: tender+ 
nessof woman. Shi, too; has duties’ to fulfil, that depend onlove, ar at least 
that eam be sweetened-only: by love ;: and when she engages to perform them 
where leve is not: felt, she. is little aware of the preeariousness of sucha 
pledge, and of thie perils to which shé-is exposing Herself. It is teuly pains 
ful, theu, to see, in theantercourse of the world, how seldom affection is cour 
sidered aga necessary matrimomal preliminaryj—at least in one of the par- 
ties, and in-the one to.whom it is the more necessary 3 and. How much quick- 
er the judgment of fathers, mothers, fr fiends; i is to estimate the wealth or the 
worldly dignity, than the wisdom or the virtue, whieh they present as. a fit 
offerimg to her, whom wealth and worldly dignity, may render only weaker 
and more miserable, but whom. wisdom might -counsel, and virtue cherish, 
It is painful to see one, who has in other respects; ‘perhaps, many moral ex¢ 
eellencies, consent as an accomplice in this fraud, to forego the moral deli- 
caéy which condemns the apparent sale of affection, that is’ not'to be sold,~- 
rejoice in the splendid sacrifice which is thus made of her peace,—consign 
her person to one whom she despises, with the same indifference as she con 
signs: her hand,—a prostitute for-gold, not less truly because the prostitution 
isto be far life, and not less. crintnally a prostitute, because to the guilt.and 
‘meanness, of the pecumiary barter, are added the guilt of a mockery of tens 
derness, that wishes todeceiveman, and: the still greater guilt of a perjury, 
thatyin vows'whith thesheart belies, would wish to deceive God; on whom it 
. Galls to sanetyon the deceit... ep? ‘ 
When marriages are thus formed, it is not for the haiichebis eomplain, ib 
: she find that she. has acquired a few mbre trappings of wealth, but not a hus+ 
* band. She has her house, her carriage, and the living manele that are 
paid to wait around her and obey her; she takes rank in public spéetas 
cles, and presides in her own mansion, in spectacles as maghifieent ; she has 
d all she wished to obtain ;—and the affeetien and happiness, _ 
she scorned, she’ must leave to those who soyght them. Mi 
» “ There isa place on the earths” it has been said, where pure joys are 
unknown—4vem which politeness is banished, atid has givell place to selfists 
ness, contradiction, and half-veiled insults. Remorse and inquietude, like {ws 
niesy that ‘are never weary-af assailing, torment the inhabitants. This glace 
is.the house of a wedded pair, who.have no mutual love nor even esteem 
There is.a place on the earth, te which viee has no entrance,—~where the 
gloomy passions have no empire,—where pleasure and innocence live cons, 
stantly together,+—where cares and labours are delightful,~-where every-paig 
is forgotten in xeciprocal tenderness,—where there is-an equal enjoyment of: 
the present, and the future. . It isthe house, too, mn a —— 
but pair who, in wedlock, are lovers still.”*° we owe 
Sy oe 65 * St Lambert, (Buy. Phil. Tome Uh-p. 68.» ch wel 
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© LECTURE LXXXIXx.": oo 
ON THE DUTIES OF FRIENDSAIP ; DUTIES OF GRATIPUDE: “9 


GENTLEMEN, ineour arrangement dhe duties whieh we owe to parejoulst 
individuals, as reducible to five orders,—those which arise font affinity fn 
will remember, constituted the first division. 

The particular duties, as yet considered by us, have all daninl to dhe 
first division—the duties of relatiohship,—parental, filial, fraternal, con- 
jugal ; in the exercise,of which, and in the reeiprocal enjoyment of them as 
exercised by others, is to be found that gracious system of domestic virtue, 
under the shelter of which man reposes in happiness—and resting thus, :in 
the confidence of affection and dehiehn, becemes purer of heart, and more 
actively beneficent, by the very happiness which he feels. 

t is of these domestie virtues that we must think, when we think. of the 
/ morals of a nation. A nation is but & shorter name for the individuals who 
eompose it; and when these ate good fathers; good sons, good brothers, _ 
go husbands, they will be good citizens; because the principles which 
make them just and kind under the domestic: roof, will makethem just and 
kind t6 those who inhabit with them that country, which’ is only a larger 
home. The household fire, and the altar, which are coupled together in the 
exhortations of the leaders of armies, and in the hearts of those whom they 
address, havé a relation.more intimate than that of which they: think, who 
combat for both: *It is before the household fire, that every thing whieh is 
holy and worthy, of the altar’is formed. There, arose the ‘virtues that were 
the virtues of. the child, before they were the virtues. of the warrior or the 
statesman ; and the mother whe. weeps with delight at the glory of her son, 
when a whole nation is exulting with her, rejoices over the same ae 
titude that, at a period almost as delightful to her, in the little sacrifices 
boyish generosity could make,‘had already often gladdened her heart, when 
she thought only of the gentle virtues before her, and was not aware of half —— 
the worth of that’ noble. offering, which she was: apeadi to | rake to her 
country, and to the world. . 

From the domestic, affinities, the transition is a very easy one, to that bond * 
of affection which unites friend to friend, and gives rise to an erder of duties 
almost equal in force, to those of the nearest affinity. - eee . 

We are formed to be virtuous,—to feel pleasure, in contemplating those 
parts of our life, which present to us the temembrance of good deeds, as 
we feel pain, in contemplating other portions of it, which present to us only 
remembrances of moral. evil; and: the same principle, which makes us love 
m ourselves what is virtuous, renders it impossible for us to look with indif- 
ference on the virtues of another. The principle of moral emotion alene, 
would thus be sufficient to lead to friendship, though there were no other 
principle in our nature, that could teh to make a single a an oe. 
jeet of our regard» = * "< 

But we are not ,lovers of Virtue ohly,—we are lovers of nenciilaa. 
qualities, which add to our happiness, not so much as our own virtues — 
indeed, but often as much as we could derive, im the same space, oe ey 
time, from the mere virtue of those with whom.we mix in society. 
love gaiety, and we, therefore, love those .who can. sey us sey, by 


a 
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their wit, by the: flueney of their social eloquence, by’ those never-éeasing 
smiles of good humour, which are almost to our quick sympathy of emotion, 
like wit and eloquence ;+we hate sorrow, and we love those, who, by the 
same .powerfal aid, can enable us to shake off the’ burden of melancholy, 
from which our own eflorts are, as we have too often found, unable of them- 
selves to free us;—-we have plans of business or amusement; and we love 
those whose co-operatiofi is necessafy to their success, and who readily afford’ 
to us that co-operation which we need ;—we are doubtful, in many cases, as 
to, the propriety of our‘own conduct; and, if all othets.acted differently, 
we should be driven back to the uncertainty or the reproach of our own 
conscience, without any consolation from without; we, therefore, love those 
who, hy acting as we act,,seem to say to us. that we have:,done well ;» or 
who, at least, when it is impossible for us to flaiter ourselves with this illusiov, 
comfort us. with the only palliation which our conscience can admit, that we 
are not more reprehensible than others around us. Even without regard to 
all these causes of love, it is miserable to us to be alone. The very nature 
of,all our emotions Jeads them to pour themselves out to some other breast ; 
and the stronger the emotion, the more ardent is this propensity. . We* must. 
make some one know why.we are glad, or our gladness will be‘an oppres-” 
ston to us, almost as mueh as a delight. tt we are in wrath, our anger seetys 
to us incomplete, till not one, only, but many, share our resentment. . The 
sovereign would feel little pleasure,’in all the splendour of his throne, if he 
were to sit upon'it for ever, with subjects around him, to whom he was tobe 
always a sovereign, and-only a sovereign 5rand the very misanthrope, wh 
abandons the race of mankind, in his detestation of their iniquity,—must 
still have some oné with whom he may give vent to his indignation, by de; 
scribing the happiness which he feels in having left the wicked to that, univer- 
sal wickedness which is worthy of them, and which he almost loves, be- 
cause it enables him to hate them more’ thoroughly. , 2 ‘ 

Thus lavish has nature been to us, of the printiples-of friendship. . With 
all these causes, that, singly, might dispose ‘to cordial intereourse,+and that 
exert in most eases an united influence, it is not wonderful, that fhe tenden- 
ey to friendship of some sort, should be a part of our mental constitution, 
almost as essential to it, as any of our appetites.’ It is scayeely a metaphor, 
indeed, which we-employ, when we term it an appetite,—an appetite arising 
from our very native as social beings; and, if our appetites, like our other 
desires, bear any proportion tothe amount of the good which is their object, 
it must be one of the most vivid which it is possible for us to feel; because 
it rélates to a species of happiness, which is among the most viyid of our 
enjoyments,—in many cases approaching: the delight of the: most intimate 
domestie relations,—arid scarcely to be counted inferior to thfe delight arising 
from any other souree, unless when we think of that virtue which is essehtial 
to the enjoyment of all. ‘To take friendship from life, says Cicero, would — 
be almost the: same thing,-as to take the sun from the world. « “ Solem a 
mundo tollere videntur, qui amicitiam e vita tollunt.” It is, indeed, the sun- 
shine of those who ‘otherwise would walk in darkness; it beams with un- 
clouded radiance on our moral path, and is itself warmth and beauty to the 
very path, along which it invites us to proceed, He knows not, how poor 
all the of worldly prosperity are in themselyes, who enjoys them 
with that increase.of happiness which ‘friendship has given to them; and he 
a 7 is = rich enough to have a friend, cannot know what extreme poverty 
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no one to comfort es 
¢ ? * ore -s < hy 
Celestial Happiness, whene’er eit stoops ot 
To visit Happineny, shrine the Goddess finds, » 
And one alone,—to make her sweet amends 
or absent Heaven »—the bosoni of a friend,— a 
ere heart meets ‘heart, veciprocally soft, 


ae 
h other’s pillow to repose divine.* i ‘lle 


Bi Quantum bonuid est, ybi sunt preparata pettora, in que tutd seeretum 
‘omné descendat, quorum consciéntiam minus quam tudm timeas, quorufh 
sermo. Wlicitudinem Jeniat, sententia consilium expediat, hilaritas tristitiim 
dissipet, conspéctus ipse delectet.” . How’ great a blessing is it, to have 
bosoms ever ready for receiving and presetving faithfully, whatéver' we may 
wish to confide, whose conscious memory of ouf* actions We Wiey fear less 
than our own,—whose diseourse may severe our anxiety, whose éounsel 
may fix our own doubtful judgment, whdse repens inay dissipate our where 
whose ver¥ aspect may delight. * 
, Thete is unquestionably, in the very presence of % friend, a delivht*of 
iis! sort, Which has no other source than the consciousiiess of the presence 
of one who feels for us’ the régard which we feel"for him. *“ When d ask 
myself,” ‘says’ Montaigne, after a very ‘lively description he gives 
of his affection for his friend,—%“When I ask myself, whence ‘it is, that ¥ 
feel this joy, this ease, this sefenity, when I see him,—it’is' beeause it is he, 
it is beéause-it is 1, 1 answer ; and this‘is all which I ean say.” ~ 
On the delights which friendship affords, however, it would be idle 6 ex 
patiate. . There js no subject, scarcely even with the’ exception of love itself, 
on which so much has *been written, by philosophefs and: declaimers of all 
sorts,*in prose and ‘poetry. might fepeat to you innumerable’ common — 
places on the subject, and prove to ‘you, logically,+by many ne | 
what you have all felt to béerdelightful, ¢s delightful: «For the evident of — 
this, however, I may safely leave you to your own consciousness. You have | 
many friendships, arfd, perhaps, your most “important and permanent friend- 
ships still to form ; but if you have never yet felt what frien is, there is 
little reason t6 think that you will ever feel it; and if you have felt it, though 
pogo not yet have beemin situations, that might enable you to derive from — 
all the advantages which it is ¢apable of yielding, the very consciousness — 
of the regard itself will enable you to anticipate them alk» He who has 
never beén in poverty, in long.and almost hopeless disease, m any deép diss 
tress of any sort, may yet know, what consolation the. attentions of friends 
ship would administer to the sorrow; which he has never felt; andaf he ever 
feel the sorrow’and the consdlation; will not acquire any nei: 
the’extent of the delightful influenee which he had long‘known north 
preciate, ‘but only-a new cauise- of gratitude.to him, who, in doing *niuchy*had 
done only what it was expected of his ready tendernessand generosity to dot 
“There is, indeed,” as it has been truly said, “ only one ‘species of sery 
which friendship eannot ¢omfort,—the misery of atrocious guilty—but hearts 
eapable of genuine friendship, are not capable: of committing erimies, 
‘Though it eannot comfort guilt, however, which ought not to-be comforted, 
is still, able to-console, at least, the tod powerful*eemembrance of 
i weaknesses its #oive’ reconciles~us to-ourselves; it Shaws 
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the means of rising again from our falls and oer Talk n3él eet Sthiers te 
forget, in the same manner as it leads‘us to forget it, by recalling t0 us, and 
to others, our estimable qualities, and pronipting us to the exercise of them. 
Friendship repairs every rope ah ng 0 every ee eyéry 

ne.“ 9 

Phiendstiip, however, i is wee 6 source of pleasure only ; it is also a sotrte 
of duty ; and it is chiefly m this respect that we are now to regard it. 

The duties that relate to friendship may be'considered*in three tights—as 
they regard the comm ement of it—the continuance of it—and its close. 

Our‘ first duties are those Whieh relate to the choice of a friend. 

‘Tf we were sufficiently aware, liow great a eommahd ovet our whole fife, 
we give to any one whom we’admit'to our intimaey—how ready we aré to 
adopt the errors ‘of those whom we love ; and td regard their very ‘faults, 

ngt merely as’ excusable, but as objects of imitation,-or at least to imitate 
them without thinking whether they ought to be imitated, and without know+ 

g even that we are: imitating them,—we should be'a little more carefel 
than we usually aré, in making a thoice, whielris to decide, in a gréat mea+ 
suze, whether we are to ‘be ‘Virtuous er vicious, happy ‘or miserable,—or 
which, in many eases, if-we Still continue happy, upon tite whole, mist often 
disturb our happiness; and, if we still continue virtuets, make virtue a 

reater effort. ‘The bandage which, in our poetic fictions, we, give to 
»” says tlie Marchioness de Lambert, ‘we have neve thought of heng- 
ing-over the clear and piercing eyes of Friendship. Friendship has no blinds” 
néss: ft examines before’ it eng gates, and attaches itself only to merit.” 
The: picture is a beautiful one ; but it isa picture rather.6f what: friendslip 
ought to be, than of what friendship always is. The bandage; indeed, is not 
so thick, as that which covers thie eyes of love, and it As not so constantly 
worn ; but when itis worn, though it admits some light, it'does not admit all. 
We must teat it off, before we see clearly ; or we must be nae at least, 
what hands they kre which sve permit to put itjon. * 

It is before we yield ourselves, then, to the regard, that we should strive to 
estimate the object of it, ahd to estimate his value} not by the gratification of 
a. single day, but hy the influence which he may continue to-exercise on ovr 
life. If friendship, indeed, were a mefe* pastime, *that “ended with«the 
amusement of sonte idle hours, it. might be allowed to us to Select, mr 
companions, those who: mig él est amuse our idleness ; 3; it would be g 
to us, then, that our friend was gay, and had the happystalent of making 
others gay. If it were a mere barter of courtesy, for a-dittle wealth or dis- 
tinction, it might be ‘allowed to, us, in like manner, to'seléet those whose power 
and» ‘opulence seemed to promise, to our ambition and avarite, the best re- 
— tuén of gain ;—it would then ‘be enough, if our friend- possessed a station 
that might enable lim to elevate us, “hot perhaps, to his ewn’ rank, but at 
least a little higher than we are. ‘Then, indeed, the propriety or impropiiety 
of friendship» might be estimated as readily, and almost in the same manner, 
as we estimate the worth of any common marketable commodity. But if it 
be an alliance of heart with heart,—if, in giving our sortows. or projects to 
be shared by another, we are to partake, in*6ur turn, his sorfows or designs, 
‘whatever thev sity me el consider the yirtue of ‘him whom we admit ‘to 
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this diffusion with’ us of one common being and to yield affection, only 
as we discover the virtue which alone is worthy of it, is almost the same 
thing as to consult for our own virtue. The vice of him whom we love,— 
the vice which we must palliate to every censurer, and which we strive to 
palliate even to our own severe judgment, will soon cease to appear to us 
what it is; and it will require but a little longer habit of palliation, and a 
little logger intercourse of cordial regard, to win from us.that occasional con- 
formity, which, with us too, may soon become a habit. Even though we 
escape fom the vices of the wicked, however, it would be impossible for us 
to escape from their misety. .Wenust share the enibarrassments and vexa- 
tions, the fear ahd the disgrace, to which they moral errors ‘must inefitebly 
lead them ;. and; though, the friendship of the virtuous had no other superio- 
rity of attraction than this one, it would sull be,enough to determine the 
choice .of the wise,—that, in becoming the friends of the good, they would 
haye nothing to fear but misfortunes, which require pity only, and consola- 
tion,—not shame ; that, if they had no reason to blush for themselves, they 
would have no reason to blush for those, whom, by their selection, they 
had exhibited to the world as images of their own character; nor to feel, in 
the very innocence of their own heart, by the moral perplexities in which 
their sympathies involved them, if not what is hateful in guilty at least ail 
which is wretched in it. + ued | i 
' A single line of oné of our old poets-conveys, in this respect, a mostsen- 
tentious lesson, in bidding us consider what sort of a friend he. is likely to 
prove to us, who has been the destroyer, or at least the constant disquieter, 
of his own happiness. } ° : ; 
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“See if he be " 
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'. Friend to himself, who would-be friend to thee.” a 
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The necessity of virtue, then, in every. bosom of which we-resolve to 
share the feelings, would be sufficiently evident, though, we were to consider — 
those feelings only ; but all the participation is not be on owr part. We are 
to place confidence, as well as to receive it,—we are not to be comforters — 
only, but sometimes too, the eomforted ;—and our own conduct may require 
the defence, which we are, sufficiently ady to afford to.the eonduct of our 

Even with respect to the pleasure of -the friendship itself,—if it be 
a pleasure on which we set a high value,—it is not a slight consideration, 
whether it be fixed.on one, whose regard is likely to be as stable as ours, or on 
ohe, who may in a.few, months, or perhaps, even in a few weeks, withhold 
from: us the very pleasure of that intimacy, which before had been profusely 
lavished on us. In every one of these respects,I need not point out to you 
the manifest superiority of virtue over vice. Virtue only is stable, because 
_ yirtie only 1s Consistent ; and the caprice which, under a momentary impulse, 
begins an eager intimacy with one, as it began it from an impulse, as momen- 
tary with another, will soon find a third, with whom it may again begin it, with 
the,same exclusion, for the moment, of every previous attachment. Nothing 
can be juster than the observation,of Rousseau-on these hasty starts of kind: 
ness, that “he that treats us at first sight, likea friend of twenty year 
ing, will, very probably, at the end of twenty years, treat us as a.stranger, i 
we have any important service ‘to request of him.” 
If without virtue, we have a'little to hope in stability, have wé, even while 
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the semblance friendship lasts, much more to hope, as to thdse i 
of kindness we may need from our friends? The secrets, which it 
iaay be of no importatice to divulge, all may keep with equal fidelity ; be 
cause nothing is to be gained by circulating, what no man Would take suffi- 
cient interest in hearing, to remember after it was heard ; but, if the secret 
be of a kind, which, if made-known, would gain the favour of some: one, 
whose favour it, would be more profitable to gaity thar fo retain ours, can we 
expéct fidelity from a mind, that thinks only of what is to be gained by vice, 
in the great so¢ial market of moral feelings, ‘not of what itis right to do? 
Can we expect consolation in our affiietion, from one, who regards aur ad- , 
versity only as a sign, that there is nothing more to be hoped from our inti 
maey ; oF trust our virtdes to the defence of him; who defends or assails. as 
interest prompts, and who may see his interest, in représehting us as guilty 
of the very crimes, with which slander has loaded’ us! In such cases, we 
have no title fo complain of the treacheries of friendship,—for it was not 
friendship in which we trusted,—the “treachery, is as much the fault of the 
deceived as of the deceiver; we have ourselves violated some of the: most 
imporfant duties of friendship, the duties’ which ‘relate to its eqmmence- 
ment. ; wee eae & a Te Giga. % ; y 
* When ‘friendship * bias commenced, after all those necessary cautions, 
which form its first set of duties, a new set of duties begin their obligation. 
We have chosen cautiously ; and we are now to confide ;-=-we have chosen 
one Whom it is Virtuous to love, and we are to perform to him all the services 
of love. ,, | 

We are to confide, in the first place, not with that timid, iwresolate commu- 
fiieation of oar plans and,wishes, which almost provokes to the very infidelity 
that appears"to be suspected, but with that full opening of the heart, without 
which there is no confidence; and therefore none’ of the advantages of cos- 
fidence.’ “If you tlfink any one your friend,” a Roman moralist says,“ in 
whom you do not put the Same confidence as in yourself, vou ‘know nét the 
real power of friendship. Consider long, whether the individual whom you * 
view with regard, is worthy of being admitted to your bosom bat when you 
have judged, and fownd him truly worthy, admit him to your very heart. 
You should so live, indeed, as to trust nothing to your conseience, which you 
woald not trust to your’enemy ; ba at least to your friend, let all be open. 
He will ‘the more faithfal, as yo confidence mi fidelity*is more eom- 
plete, “ Si'aliquem ‘amicum’existimas, cui non tantundem ecredis quantum tbi, 
vehementer*erras, et now satis nosti vim vere amicitie. Tu veroomnia cum 
amico Gelibera, sed de ipso prius. Post amicitiam credendum est, ante ami- 
citiatn judicandum. Isti vero prepostere officia permiscent; qui contra pre- 
eepta Theophrasti, etim ‘amaverint judicant, et non amant cum judicaverint, 
Diu cogita, an tibi in ami¢itiam aliquis recipiendus sit; cum placuerit fieri, 
toto illum péctore admitte. ‘Tam: audacter cum’ illo loquere quam tecum. 
_ “Tw quidem ita vive, ut nihil, tibi_ committas; nisi quod committere ; etiam ini- 
 mico possis: sed quia interveniut quedam, que consuetudo facit arcana, 
cum amieo omnes Curas, omnes cogitationes tuas misce. .Fidelem si putave- 
‘ris facies.”* +, . wince 

He who is worthy of dur confidence is wotthy of our kindness; and, 
‘therefore, of all the aid Which our kindness can bestow. 1 need not say that 
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we are.guiltywofa breach of duty,, if with the hay of furthering is ad+ 
vancement in life, we withhold que assisiance. If he be in want, we should 
consider it not as a favouy on. our part, but as. -an additional value whieh he 
has conferred ony our wealth, that he has given us,.an-opportunity ef rhaking. 
agnore delightful use of it, than, any to which we,could lfaye “knowp how to 
apply it, in any other cineumstances. If he: bei in.grief, we haye am affeetion 
that knows how to diffuse a tender pleasure over sadness itself ; and «that, if 
it Capnot overcome © tion,-caw thus, at Jeast,,allewate it.. Af he be suffer- 
ing ‘unmeritech i ighominy, we have a heart that knows , | his ignocence, and a 
voice that.can. make itself be! licard, wherever virtue is allowed to speak. 
These dutiesiare easy to be perform The only duty, which is not easy, 
hutavhich is still mope,necessary than the others, is that which relates to io- 
rakimperfections that may truly arise ih him, or may become visible in him, 
only after, our friendship has been giyen and received 5 imperfections, which, 
slight as they. may bé at first, may, if _ suffered to continye, Viiate, that whole 
character, awhich it is so delight 1 to us to lové; and which, ip ever import- 
ant respect, is still so werthy of being, loved. The correction of these is 
our chief duty; and every effort which it is in owr power to use for this mo- 
ral emendation, is to be employed sedulpysly, anxiously, urgently ;—but yrith 
all the tenderness which such efforts ‘admit, If in. presenti him that 
form of .perfect virtue, to the imitation of which we wish,to lea him, we 
make him feel mgre his own imperfection, than. the tenderness of that xegard 
ney seeks his amendment, above mere other, ebject,—the error is.not Ais 
alone 
The duty, which :leads us to seek the moral reformation of” our. ie 
we perceive ap impexfection tat requizes sto be remaved, i 
have said, tlie haghest duty of friendship, because it.is.a duty that has for me | 
= ly the highest good which it is in our power: to confer ; apd he who ze- _ 
from the necessary endeavour, beeatse, he fears to,. give pain to one 
it ‘ i 


whom he loves, is guilty of the same weakness whieh, in a ca 
* aecident or disease, would, withbold the salutary potion, because 
seous, or the surgical,operation which is to, pfeserve Jife, a preserve 
with comfort—beeause ‘the use of, the “instrument, whinb; is to be attended 
with rélief and. happiness, implies aes addition of ‘suffering. | 


pag stain ‘from eyery moral effort of fear of « 3 
the «selfishness of the motive, greater wad duty, and al- 
p> og a still greatér weakness. by such 
gentle admor‘tions as friendship ieounaatal chief 
authority is sought ‘in, the-very.. excellence, of him To arti wish to mal 
still, more excellent—is' not worthy of the ‘friendship which we, have wasted 
on him; andyif we thus lose his friendship, we are delivered from one who 
could: not be sincere in his past.professions of regard, and whose treachen 
therefore, we might afterwards haye had reagoh to lament.” If he be worthy 
of: us; he will.net love us less, but Jove us more ;» he will feel that we have 
done that ‘which dtewas our duty to dos—nand we shall have .the dovble rrati- 
fication, of witnessing the. amendment ,iwhich we desired, and owing 
that we have contributed to an effect, which was'almost like the removal of a 
Vice: fram*ourselves, or a virtue added to our own rhoral charac . 
» The last set gt duties, in relation to friendship, are those whi 


» close. : nee 


When hiendship has been fixed, dee alone it should be fixed, the close ¢ a 
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eg the termination of the existence of those who feelit. Bur 
which it is possiblefor,the best and wisest to employ in 
lain i, still possible that they may he deceived, even as to 
efects of character ; ory though ee may net be deceived as to the 
tigl, vintues.of the character, they may at, least. have failed,to remark 
nate ,¢ixewmstances of temper ar general - - disposition, which may. 
afterwards; all the care that can be used to avoid whatmight ledd to “irritas 
tions and ul suspieions,. inconapatible. with permanent confidence. Eriends* © 
ship; thea—that is .to say, the cordial intimacy .of friendship,—may, cease, © 
hae still live who were its subjects’; but, when at ceases, from causes . 
would render it sible to be, renewed with the same interest as be-, 
or that-would r the renewal of i itunwise, even though it were pos- 
Soles shoald bea cessation of ingmacy, aud nothing*more. . The. great 
duty of fidelity stilb Feupains ; and i in some measure teo,—unless where there 
bas been the provocation of injustice thatscancels the past, because it. shows 
the seeming affeetion “of the past, even when affection. was credited, to have 
i there. vemains stilh. the duty of an interest, stronger than we 
should feel i in the welfare of a stranger, who had never, been “connected with 
ny tie of peculiar regard. ven when a has been such a disee- 
of 'e It, as would, render immoral, this rem ning, mterest, the .daty of 
y, as I have said,, remains jn All its force. What was confided to us, im 
years ; confidence, , should . still be as safe in our ‘bosom . ag before. The 
only irae by which i it. .can be morally allowable for us to violate the 
ne is the ~ af our reputation by the confider himself, if he dare to ass 
article when the. ‘disclosure of the secret which a has trusted to 2 
rol render manifest our innocence. His very, attack, in that Cases be 
€0 red as a sort of tacit intimation. to us, that his trust is at an end, 
hen friendship, after contipuing uninterrupted through life, not merely 
ny t dimigution, but with’ perpetual accessions of confidence and happi- 
» is at last broken by the. death of one of the parties, its duties do. not 


rminate to the survivor, - ~He jbas a source of new, duties in the re 
5 of meneee in the-glory of his friend, which is,ever.present with 


» presents a ici motive to his own virtues. | 
‘Some persons,’ ‘ pin arquise de.Lambert, “ believe, that there <a 
no ) longer, any duties to be fulfil f the tomb; and there are.but few 
tho.know hovw.to be friends to,the dead. » ‘Though the most magnificent fune- 
pomp be the , tand. the silent sorrow of those who survive, and, the 
parece their hearts, we faust not, think that tears 
pee oeprs. ¢ sensibility. of, the moiment, and sometimes too from 
sie at 7 lgahe relate, to ‘ceca eng me us of all our obliga- 
) io igae their glory, their, family, have still.claims on 
) pt gor ao A a would be:guilt, not to teal hey’ should live stile 


our = emotions which, subsist shere,—in rh venom our Ya 
quent of. them,- vin OUL, voige, by our acaaniediaamte a- 
, by, our imitation of their, virtues.”** 


\ 
ewe: of the duties. of ‘friendship, which ‘necessarily Ine 
ia ae of ,gratitude for kindnesses received, it-cannot — 
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, OF this, indeed, I have already treated +so fully, in a 
course,—wiien, in examifiing our nioral emotions, 1 considered the emotion 
of ‘gratitude itself ‘as one of these,—that J mee be almost superfluous to 
— further remarks’on it. 

a e of the most pleasing pfoofs of ais penerdlpncs dt Heaven, that 

ve By pction of good by oné human being to another, is not attended 
With. delight only to him who receives the favour; but with ‘equal delight to 
him who confers it ; ; and, with respect to the “future also, that the desire of 
new berteficent exertions is not more deeply impressed on the mind of the 
beneficent, by every repetition of his kindnéss, than on the mind of him whe 
isthe object of the kindness. Both ate made happier,—both are made 
mote eager to render happy. Our first emotion, on ‘receiving good, is dove 
of him from whom we teceive it; oursecond eraotion, is the Wish of being 
able’ fo render to hint some nfutual service ; and he, whose generous life is a 
éoutinued diffusion of happiness, may thus ‘delight himself: with the thought, 
that he* bas not djffused happiness only, but that, in diffusing ‘it, -he has beén, 


atthe same time, the diffuser of virtue,—at least, of wishes that were virtue 


for the times and required nothing to convert them into benefic etigs but the 
nieans of ‘exercising them. - ‘ a 

So ready i is gratitade to atise in ‘althost. every mind, that in, 
benefactor, in'every agerof the world, has been regarded almost 1 
species of abhorrence, as the violation of the dearest duties of consan 
itself. . He who could plenge a dagger into the heart of one who ha oun 
ferredeon him any sigyfal service, would be viewed by us almost with the same 
fearful astonishment, with whieh we gaze on the particide, who planged his 
daggér mto the heart that gave “him life.. : 

The tie Which connects the befefactor with him on whom he has conferred — 
a kindness, does not, However, give its whole duties:to one party, though its — 
ere. duties belong to otie. It isthe duty of one, to love hem from 

has recéived important kindnesses,—to study the interests! ; 
whom his own have been promoted,—and jn every service which requires 
end zeal; and not a’saerifice of virtue, to be assiduous in repaying what 
be repaid, —not from’an eager wish’ to shake ‘of the obliga 

truly in itself .a Species of ingratitude, but from the sincere desire 6f inereas- 
ing the happiress of one'who i is sincerel loved, and who Big! <> so much 
reason to love him: i | 

These are the duties of the obliged. - Bat th we ard not much ac- 
étistorned ‘to"think of the dutiesvof benefactors, the too has moral ob- 


as the duties of the obliged; are far more difficult to be fulfi j+the dut 
of niaking his benefits press as hghtly, as benefits té the same amount Gah 
press, by unfailing attentions to hich whom he has obliged,—a condescension, 
that makes itself felt, Ari a as condescension, which would recall the 
obligation more e but only as kindness, which seents to vith- 

aah aaly thought nycbee § benefits, from the certs Seaoarale pene- 

volent heart. It would be manifestly crael to’ repeat to.any one, on 

We had conferred an irnportant favour, ‘Remember the favour I 
coriferred on you ;” but since it is not if the direct words only that seth : 
meaning car be conveyed, ‘it is ordel also, by peg and Poh onrse : 


very kind, and’that we have never forgotten the generésity 
him, at the distance, perhaps, of many years. 
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4 efactor forgets his duties, and makes a cruel use of the favours | 
Ne have conferred, there iso tyrant whose cruelty is more op- 

» press ives t e it is the ny of one m we canto pose like * 
other tyran ‘hey may, indeed, | 8 but of ae 
this moral oppressor is pla pr fe 
heart itself, that may” feel vorthlessness, but that is d 
power of raising against it. re are beings of this kind, w: 


means ‘of beneficence, 0 only for purposes the most malevolent, —wh 
gifts are snares,—who oblige that they may afterwards be malicious 
punity,—exacting, ever after, from their unfortunate victim, assiduiti 
services which it is unreasonable to pay,—and rejoicing, if he fail in 
that they may have the still greater pleasure of proclaiming -his ingratitude. 
uae Ingratitude, indeed,” as Rousseau justly observes, “ would be far rarer 
than it is, if the benefactor were less frequently an usurer. What has done 
us good, is dear to us, by the very sentiment of our nature. Ingratitude is 
not in the heart of man; but interest i Mere. ; and the obliged who are uni- 
grateful, are far fewer in number than the obligers, who are interested, and. 
wh 2 sold what they have only feigned to give. When is it,” he con- 
inu t we see any one who is crete his benefactor, forget him ! 
ai can thus forget, oblige ver fails to remember,—he 


remembers the service which was before vontened upon hi 


sed,—with what transport does he sa 

turn is come! Such is the Senuinggee of nature. A. kindness, that 

truly a kindness, never yet found a that was ungrateful:”* ' 
The expression, if it were meant ‘to be understood strietly, would c ny 

ittle too strong ; since there may be ingratitude, even to the most. 

here may*be any other atrocious offence. But it is only in th 

the most atrocious, that such ingratitude can arise : nd! of this, at 

ye may be sure, that the best preservative against a feilore of oot 

of the obliged, is for the obliger himself to fulfil all the duties 


actor. 


LECTURE XC. 


ON THE DUTIES OF CONTRACT; ON THE DUTIES OF CITIZENSHIP. 


¢° 
ion hieh 


 Geyrunmny, we have now considered. the nature of the du 
arise from our peculiar connexion with ¢ individuals, as are r 
consanguinity or wedlock,—our friends, benefactors. There remain 
still to be considered by us, two species ies, that-arise from « connexi 
of a more general kind, the duties of co | ; 
the nature of our particular engagements,—and the d 


* * @Buv. de J. J. Rousseau, Emile, liv. iv. Tome VII. p. 
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of patriotic regard, hie exte dividuals tha 
ed with ne under on em of 9 . a © lew 

ee ee apie of morality, which regard contracts, strictly as © 
er a mo Ol 


e great principle, that each party i the con- 
to fulfil what he has undertaken to perform, 
in which he. reason to e the engagement to be un- 

|, by the party with whom he con d,—it may be of advantage, 
sider, separately, the contracts, which ‘relate to objects of commercial 
ar and. se which relate to personal.service. Some personal, services, 
d, are r objects of barter, as much as any of .the articles of daily 
e. e usually think when we speak of commerce ; but still there 
( many Dasher circumstances of moral influence mitten with the 
acts of service, that they may very fairly,—at least the most important 
fthem, which connects the master and the,servant, and admits a stranger 
into ‘the thy of relations i regarded in oe as constitut- 


tly investec ees ihe becami > a tedium of acq 
tis directly useful. But such dine Bax ter, of present objec - 
sent objects, would. be only a-small part of the commerce from w ich our 
wants might receive aid, if no more than the possessions of the present mo- 
i se allowed to enter into the mutual transference. We may have 
be 


wants, which the superfluities of others might gratify, though we-may 
present, without the possession of any thing which can purchase them 
as a,fair equivalent; and we may haye this inability of present purchase, 
be certainty, that we shall.at eae period more or less near, love th 
if possessed by us now, would be gladly purchased from us, b 
ceallen of those articles of use or luxury, which our wants of the’ 
require. A contract is truly, in its moral operation, such a transfe 
future for the present,—or of some future object, which we value le 
» object which we value more. Its effect is to free us, in a gre at me 
from the influence of time, as far as ‘our mere commerce is cor 
» render every thing which our y ow sr, in any moment of our life, may 
mmand, present, as it were, at the vel hour in which we make our 
has enabling us thus to fornt, of all the property which we are ever 
to possess, f all the energies which we are ever to be capable of exert- 
ing, great fund, which we may employ with equal and ready command, 
for @ purposes that seem to us, at any One moment, most essential to our 
happiness. 


that power, by which we are thus enabled to bargain for the future, 
aorta an instrument of public oth breach of the con- 


be so 
he stability of which, that is to say, on the good faith of which,— 
s founded, we may i suppose, will garded ..by the com 
“as an ury to its essential interests ; and the individual uilty ‘of | it, 
el, ne me sel{-disapprobation, which ais from Sie 
Ce oses of selfish profit, any one member of 
also waa sh arises from the thought of havi rrediend 7 
reat ‘support of public eonfidence, and to: the | 
y, to those few, exertions, which it is capable of mak | 
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ing a , ant, or the few se emediste “Nig of barter, which are 
any o absolutely possessed. 

Of t useful power, whieh the Cai i 9 

i i © 


time itself, he does all which an ind 

for he t= Be that, which if all other individu ner, the 
of bargaining for the futurey which exists only “hy coninel confidence, woul 
cease instantly in mutual distrust. From a command over every mom 
of our life, we should be reduced to a single moment of it,—the moment 
which we could give with one hand, while we re d with th othe 

Man, therefore, is morally bound to perform 4 engag Sn 
has undertaken to fulfil,—whether there be or be not, in t ividual with a” 
whom the contract, was made, any poser o of enforcing the fulfilment. In 
this-obligation, where it has been voluntarily ‘made, there are truly =a 
but the physical power of the indiyidual, and the independent moralit 
that which is undertake to be performed. Where we have undertaken to 
perform, what no exertions on our part, however active and unremitting, 
could accomplish, we cannot feel remorse at not having done what we were, 
unable to do; whatever moral disapprobation we may feel of our engage- 

here as‘ undertaken rashly, and as tending to excite expectations in 
othe ich, as they were beyond our power of gratifying them, we 
no title to excite. In like mannery when the action which we have un 
taken to perform, is one which, as affecting the happiness, or means of hap- 
piness of ethers whose happiness we have no title to disturb, it would <r um- 


moral in us to perform, if we had not entered into the engagement,—tl 7” 
formance of it would be inimoral still, though we may have entered into the 
most solema engagement,—for’ there is no form of words, no promise, no 
oath, which can render just, what was) wyustice to others before. In sucha 
case it cannot excite our remorse, that we have not done what it would’ - 
ve done :—our moral disapprobation of ourselves may arise, in- 
uld rise :—but it arises at the remembrance of the en agement 
; not-at the thought of the failure in the engagement. We have 
to regret one delinquency.’ But if we had performed what we had en 
to do, we should then, instead of one species of moral regret, ave 
en subject to two feelings of that sort. We should have had to repe 
as now, of the guilt of enga to do what was morally wrong,- —anc 
repent also.of the continued. guilt of wilfully persisting in an action, whi 
we feel to be imiquitous. | ‘ 
When that which'we have ia to do, is truly within our 
itis undertaken voluntarily, and when the performance involve 
moral duty,—it would be a violation of moral duty not to perform it,—or, th 
perhaps, with more verbal exaetness, to perform itless fully than: we kne 
have been understood and intended, in the spirit of the mutual conventic 
The contract may, } d, if we fence the mere words of it, often imp! ly nor 
or less than was understood by: the parties at the time ; and tho s ¥ 
~ eases, it may be Ze, egally expedient, for the advantage of the gener as # 
applicable to cases, in which the discovery he intended mea ving would | ot | 
be easy, and ia which, me aor y oats. it some exact @, 
meaning should be presumed, —that that meaning should be 
what the striét grammatical or technical construction of the la 
—it is legally, only, not morally, that this forced interpretation | 
lar case is put on words, which, in that particular case, v 
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; who, with e intended 

der the mere ction, and 
» does ~~ what the its necessary: limitation to ¢ rules and 
general forms tee ,0 him to do,——is, m every important re- 
spect, as truly a violator of the duty of contract, as if the construction of the 
law had exactly corresponded with that real meaning of the parties at the 
time of their mutual SAA, ik after entering into the engagement, 


* -eonvey a different sense 5 y 
» meaning, shelters, hi 


he has refused to fulfil 
The of personal service, even of that domestic service, which is 
ste 


e& tract 


te of all voluntary servitudes, is, I have said, as a mere eon- 
the same as our Other contracts. The servant 
who engages to obey the wi of he master,—that is to say, of one who, on 
his. part, engages to furnish servant with maintenance and a pecu- 
niary remuneration corresponding with the nature of the services performed 
kes a ban of advantage for advantage. He gives up his liberty, for 
hailing bargained, to receive, in return, what he values still more than 


liberty. 
That the master and the servant are matually bound to diechubel to each 
other the peculiar offices which they have engaged to discharge, 1 al 
which flows from the very nature of a contract, and which s no 


peculiar elucidation. But as, in the fulfilment of this particular contract, indi- 
viduals are brought together, who may be mutually benefited, in various ways, 
which the contract itself cannot strictly be understood as comprehending;—= 

» and benefited, without’ injury to him who confers the benefit, nature has not 
allowed .this power of doing good to be wasted in unproductive idleness. 
By various beautiful processes, which take place in the mechanism of the 
moral universe, by the itffluence of the associating principle, and by all those 

emotions of regard, which the presence of familar objects, 7 as fami- 
liar objects, @xeites untill more’ by that morab esteem, hich it is 
not to feel for the virtues that are frequently before us, 
may be which those virtues adorn,—she has provided a sc rce O 
duties, which make man, who lives with man, in the intercourse of 
services, an object of a interest, than that which begins and ends 
with the few services whi reciprocally bartered. 
That it is oa duty of chee servant, independently of the cold fulfilment af 


the mere drudgery, which he executes for us, as he would have executed 
it for a vho paid the same price . for each motion of +his arm,—to 
feel too rest IN our prosperity and general happiness,—in our sick- 


e, not merely to watch around our bed, and to wish, for his 
at we were in enjoying health and easy slumbers as before, 
-but to forin that wish incere regret for the parched lip, and burning 

e, and the feverish lassit i tee robs us of rest, in rendering us in- 
capable of before he thinks 
tes, that are com- 


covery will restore him to the less fati 
edom,—all this, though it formed no of our original con- 

im, we are sufficiently ready to claim, or ‘at least to expect, be- 

juties of affection which we claim, are duties which are to be pro- 

elves. We are not quite so ready to admit, however, that our 

‘duties to him are more than those, for which we directly contracted; _ 

‘that without violating the obligation which the law would discover in the 
words, or implied conditions of our. bargain, we may yet violate the 


4 
we 7” 
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moral oblig pte cate in it, » according to that ‘only just 
interpretation which ou s, if we con them,,would afford. + « 

There duties, then, which we owe to the t of those who serve 4 
us,—that are not fulfilled by the most untiful allotment of wages, and 
lodging, and sustenance. Of these duties, which are not duties of superero- 
gation, but flow from the very nature of the bond which connects the master 
and: the servant, by reciprocal benefits, the surest rule is to be found, in that 
brief direction, which Seneca, in the s f the noble christian precept of 
morals, has so happily given us in one of his. pistles, 1 ich he treats 
of the cruelty and the contumely of Roman ica“ ‘vith your 
wnfertor, as you would wish your superior e with you um Anferiore oa 
vivas, quemadmodum tecum pete vivere.” men a servant,” 
says Marivaux, “I see a man,—in his master, | see nothing more. Every 
one has his office to petform,—one serves at the table, one serves at the 
bar, one in the council, another in the field\—and he whom we call eal 
vant, is perhaps the least a servant of the whole band of menials.” 

Those who serve’ us, it is impossible. even for the haughtiest pride to 
deny, are, indeed, men like ourselves, differing from us, originally. least, 

pa Sn the circumstanees of their external condition, and differing, n 
Sei only for a. period, that,-in relation to the immortality of vvbieh tl 
is a part, is scarcely more lasting than that short voluntary transformation 
of ¢haracter, in which, for the amusement of a few hours, the richest 
and mightiest sometimes condescend to assume a servile garb, and act 
the part; which their servants on the stage of life are acting in a drama a » 
very little longer. They are maskers, whose masquerade does not finish in 
an evening, but will finish when a few evenings are over, and when all will 
ee to their original state of man. But without insisting on this similarity 
wine i the we equality which is soon to, level the distinetions that at 

are regarded by us with so much pride, it will be enough to insist on 
ar a he principles on which therr feelings and ours depend. 
e - capable, like us, of many pleasures, and of more than pleasure, 
in receiving approbation j—they have passions that misieda them, as we 
have; and from us those passions may derive mitigation, or additional vie- 
lence. On these considerations our duties ta them are founded. 

They are capable of enjoyment, like ourselves; and there are many en- 
joyments of which we may legally deprive them, by the constraints to which 
they have submitted themselves, according to ‘the commo ; : 
personalcontracts—but which are not incompatible with the fulfilment « 
their — to us ; and which it would, therefore, morally, be as wrong to} 


no liberty—no rec ——no pleasure, which he can interdi 
guilt of a tyrannical master of a slave; or rather, has a guilt 
the guilt of such “oppression; because it is an oppression s 
a land of freedom. Every indulgence, therefore, which does 
with the domestic duties; and which: does not tend to vitiate the . 
a duty which the master owes. 
-_ As being capable of pleasure, then, servants are to us the al | 
duty of reasonable indulgence. There is a certain moral pleasu , however, 
which we particularly owe to them. 


tae : 
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They mi “well ; and in doing well, they have the same title to our 
* praise, which our te actions have to the glory with which we expect the 
e world to be’ ready t rdus. If we withhold the approbation whieh is 
due, we take from them one powerfal incentive to continuance in that species 
of conduct, which tendered them worthy of approbation; and, at the same 
time, we take from thém one of the most delightful feelings, 6f which ‘he, 
who has sold his freedom, is: ‘still capable—the feeling, that he has done. 
$01 nething, which was ‘not actually sold with the very Jabour of his lands=- 
that, i tional duties performed by him, he has been free still--and 
that ou s something, which, as it was~not an actual eondition; _ 
® the livery ‘rl daily bread, is an offering to his own gratuitous virtue. 

The duty of approbation, then, when approbation i is due, is another hte 
duties which tle master owes to the servant, and a duty whieh, though he 
may legally withhold it, he is nov entitled morally to withhold: 

Bat servants, as I Naw’ said, share not our love of praise only, but passjon® 
of ‘ee commendable kind. ° ‘They are assailed by temptations, like those 
whi sail ws ; and they sometimes fall, as we, tao, fall. They neglett to 

= wl have desired ; ; and they often do what is positively injurious do 
us Tash cases, they might deserve all our*severity of punishment; if’ we 

men, and they were’ not men. Our reproof they unquestionably 

were 0 not merely because they have failed in their part of our mutual con- 
tract, but also because our reproof may, even to them, be attended witht mo- 
ral advantage. Yet, though*our.reproof of any gross inattention is not exeu- 
sable only, but, if we consider all its consequences, an act of humanity,—=it 
is not to be the reproof of one who seems almost pleased with the éffeace it- 
self, in the eagerness which is shown to reprehend it. In censuring, we are 
silently to have in mind the hanan weaknesses of our own moral nature 3 and 
to remember, ‘that, if even we, with -better light and nobler recreations, err, 
the ignorant, who, by their very ignorance, are incapable of seeing many: of 
the consequ ge actions, and who have few recreations “ae et which 
em fromiwhat i8 good, may still more naturally be imagined to etr 

em, therefore, we condemn ourselves; or we declare that 
es, of whom legs knowledge, and less virtue, are to be ex- 
em. ‘There are beings with gentle voices, and still gentles 
niles that seem never to be willed, and scarcely even to fade 


ery. i istre that is ever blooming on the cheek and:on the lip, —there 
ings, who seem to exist thus ofly in a perpetual moral ‘atmosphere of 
‘and serenity, that, on the sight of a single particle of dust on a book, 
e, ora chair, as if, in that particle, a whole mountain of misery were 


ce to the ai papi of servants is then an important 
noral obligation, in that temporary domestic relationship which 
acted. But though it is a duty which we owe to them, it is, at 
h a source of tranquillity to ourselves. A life of constant up-— 
itis far from being a life of happiness. When we make them 
have had alréady too good a revenge, in the ssa 


of the anger that is wreaked on them. ¥ ute 
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~ ¥f'the mere human tendeney to evil, that exists in sucsileags the ser- 
use fo 


vant, as it exists in his master’s bosom, be a sufficient ca duty of 
indulgence, when indulgence would not be attended with hurtful consequences, 
as much to him whose offences are suffered to pass unrebuked, as to him who 
is directly injured,—this tendency to evil is a source also of another duty, 
Which is, in truth, the most important of all the duties that attend this domes- , 
etic relation,—the duty of not corrupting the virtue of him, whose services 
only we have purchased ; and whose moral part, which was not, and could 
not be sold to-us, we are fot to enfeeble, if we do not strengthen it. . He 
who, after living ‘under the same roof with us for years, quits our door with- 
out the amiable “qualities with which he first entered it, every pure wish’ pol- 
luted, and new habits of licentiousness formed, while all that remains of early 
habits is a little remorse, that is soon évetwhelmed'; in the turbulence of vul- 
gar dissipation,—though he may be far better skilled than before, in all the 
fashionable frivolities of his craft,—and though he may have acquired, in our 
service, by plunder, not by economy} what would enable him to rise oa bet- 
ter station, if it were not soon to be exhausted by the vices which he gat 
ed at the sametime,—quitsus poorer upon the whole, and, as a mer | 
being, far lower in the scale of dignity, than, when, with all his clo wnis 
wardness, he had virtues which it has been our misfortune, or rathe 
. Built to destroy. | 
The only remaining set of Aiities to pustinolad individuals, or classes “ 
individuals, which we hdve to consider, are those which connect us with our 
fellow citizens. 


+ 


a 


5 


That we should love the land of our bitth,—of our happiness,—of ihe ° a 


social system under which our happiness has been produced and _ protected, 
_ the land of our ancestors, of ‘all the great nanves and great deeds which we 
have been taught most early to venerate,—is ‘surely as little wonderful as 
that we should feel, what we all truly feel, a sort of affection for the most 


trifling object, which we have merely borne about with us for ¢ ygth of 
time. Loving the very land of our birth, we love those who t it, who 
are to us, a part, as it were, of the land itself, and the brings it 


most immediately home to our affection, and services. it is reater recom- 
méndation to our good will, indeed, to be a relative, or a friend 
factor ; but it is no slight raeoueridéden) even without any of + al power- 
ful titles, to be a fellow-country man—to have breathed the same air, and trod 
the same soil, and lent vigour to the same political institutions, hich our 
own aid has actively or passively contributed. While all are Qi cidaon 
around us, indeed, we scarcely feel the force of the tie which binds us 
to each becatise we are’ bound equally to all. But, let our relative site 

be changed: place us on some shore at a distance—in a society as civ onl 
as that which we have left——with a brighter.sky and warmer air—and all the 


occupations which business tan give—or all the amusements, with which ele- 


gant frivolity can render days and evenings short to us ;—in the: 
of pleasure, that scarcely allows us time to think of home, let b 
cent bé‘heard of the native dialect familiar to our ear—and, if we have been 
long absent from our country, what benefactor or friend is there, oral 
may ‘say, what relative, however near td us in consanguinity and 
who is for the moment or the hour, so interesting to our heart, as 
of whom we know nothing, but that he comes from the land whi 


ee 


public prosperity ; and, above all, where political evi 
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above every other land, and is to us almost the representative of that land 
itself. . 

Affection, though not the direct and exclusive source, is at least, by the 
bountiful provision of Heaven, the great accompaniment of duty ; and where 
affection so strong is universally felt, there must be duties of no slight obligation. 

Our countrymen may be considered by us individually, or as constituting 
one great community, in which the obligations due by us to all the separate 
individuals are concentrated, so as to form together, an amount of obligation, 
which those who would think but little of their duties to a single member. of 
the community, cannot, with all their indifferenee, wholly disregard, 

As individuals, their claim to our services is the same in kind, however 
weaker in degree, as that which a commion descent gives to those who are 
eonnected with us by remote affinities of blood. We are notamerely to ab- 
stain from injuring and to wisly and endeavour to promote their happiness, 
when means of promoting it are in our power,—for these duties we owe to 
all ind ;~—but when there is a competition of interests, and no obligations 
of € important duty are concerned, which should influence our choice, 
we prefer them to others whe compete with them, our country being 
to t were a parent, and they, with us, its common offspring. 

e this general interest in the happiness of all who live with us under 
the same government,—an interest in which you perceive the same beautiful 
relation of our affections to our means of readiest and most frequent useful- 
ness, which we have traced in all the other species of peculiar regard,—there 
are patriotic duties which we owe to some of our countrymen only ; though, 
in truth, when we trace even these duties to their source, we find them too, 
to have their origin in that equal regard for the happiness of all, which we 


respect, is paid to the real happiness of the individual, 
Such are the civic duties which we owe to individuals. The duties which 
we owe to our fellow-citizens, as constituting one great. community, may be 
considered as reducible to three :—first the duty of obedience to the system 
of laws under which we live, the benefit of which we all enjoy,.and according to 
which all regulate their plans'and expectations ;—secondly, the duty of de- 
fending that social system, of which we are a part, from violent aggressions, 
foreign or internal ;—and thirdly, ihe duty of endeavouring, as far as we pos- 
sess any power that can be beneficially exerted, iayinencnsin the,means of 
exist, to ameliorate a 
system of polity, which, though * produces much happiness, may still, by re- 
formations, as far as these are practicable, be capable of produeing more. 
Our first patriotic duty. of this general kind, is the duty of obedience. _ 
Why is it that we term obedience a duty,—what circumstances are there, 
in the nature of a system of government, by which, under certain limitations, 
it has a claim to our submission, merely because it already exists, and has 
long existed ? : 
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The answer to this question was, for a long time, even in. , d,a 
very simple one,—that power established, was established by God, and that 
disobedience to the individual whom he had established to exercise this 
power, would be a rebellion against right divine. 


g * 
* Who first taught souls enslav’d and realms undone, 
» The enormous faith of many made for one: : 
hat proud exception to all Nature’s laws, i 
To invert'the world and counterwork its Cause ! 
, Foree first made conquest, and that conquest law, 
Till Superstition taught the tyrant awe,— , 
Then shared the tyranny, then lent it aid,— 
And ‘gods of conquerors, slave’ of subjects made.* 


The argument, for the right divine of established power, which is in logic, 
little better than any other argument for the right divine.of any thing that 
exists+-whether good or evil merely as existing,—for the prevalent system 
of manners, virtuous or vicious,—or. even, as has been truly said, for’ 
right divine of a wide spread fever, on any other pestilence, is as wrete 
in its moral consequences, ‘as*it is ridiculous m logic ; and it is painful 
ruse the writings on the subject, which at one period—and that not 
distant one—were so prevalent, and, in'some cases, were the works of a ; 
whom we are accustomed to venerate, not merely as philosophers, but as men 
who have given undoubted proofs of the most benevolent interest in the human 
race. Berkeley, the author of the Theory of Vision,—Berkeley, the generous 
pussessor of “every virtue under heaven,” is the same Berkeley who endea- 
vours to demonstrate to us, that it is as much our duty to submit to the most 
ferocious tyrant, as to submit to the supreme benevolence of God,—or rather, 
that to obey such a tyrant is to obey Supreme Benevolence. 

That God, the equal God of-all mankind; has not formed us to be the 
slaves of any individual, and in furnishing our“minds with so many principles, 
that insure our progress « less important sciences, has not abandoned us, i 
the most important of all, to the selfishness of a power, whieh 


present misery of its own despotic sway to all that can be offered for its re~ 
formation,—because the reformation would*abridge an autho ich it is 
moré convenient for the possessor of it, to exercise with no limit but that of 
will, 1 surely need not now ‘attempt to prove to.you. On the righ divine of 


authority, whatever vague allusions to it we may sometimes find in courtly 
flatterers of the day, we have no writers now who require to be confuted. 
There is, indeed, one species of right divine which established authority 
does possess,—its tendeney to the peace of those who submit to it, ahd con- 
sequently, in that respect to their shappiness, which, as the object of our 
Creator, has the sanction of divine will. But it possesses this right divine, 
only as tending to public happiness,—it is secondary only, not primary ; 
and when the public happiness, instead of being upon the whole, profot- 
ed by obedience, would, upon the whole, when every consequence, indireet 
‘as well as direct, is taken into aécount, be promoted, by shaking off that 
which is inconsistent witliits great object,—remonstrance, even rebel- 
lion itself,—if that name can justly be given, in such, circumstances of dread- 
ful necessity, to the expression of the public will,—has as truly its right di- 
vine, as established authority, even in its best state, could be said to have it, 
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| viene exercised with happier tenderness, it was pradinsiny sab 


alone the divinity of its right is to be found. 
. We have no need, then, of all those fictions to which polisioal writers, its 


‘periods in which the true source of political obligation was less distinctly 


perceived, were,obliged to have recourse, in asserting the rights of the go- 
verned, as paramount to the claims of mere possession, i the tyrannical 
governor. We have no need to speak of original compacts; of those who 
obey with those who command, understood as prior to the existing forms of 
social institutions,—and the violation of whieh by one party, might be con- 
sidered as a warrant to the other party for resuthing the original rights, of 
which they hdd consented though their ancestors, to divest themselves. Such 
compacts never existed, and could not, independently of the good that might 
flow from them, be of ‘obligation on the new individuals, who form the pre- 
sent race of mankind, though they had truly taken.place at some remote 
period. .The only reason for which sve could conceive it necessary-for men 
at present, to pay the obedienée which.another number of men, at any other 
period, paid to a certain. number of their fellow-creatures, whodived im their 
is, that, failure in this obedienee, of the-propriety of which the exist- 
neratiog are equally capable of judging, or better capable, if political 
dge have made the slightest progress, would seem to be injurious to 
the society in which they live; and, if this reason be valid, it is valid with- 
out the necessity of the compact supposed. {tis our duty to obey, because 
mankind—at least that. large. part of mankind, whieh we term our country, 
—-would suffer, upon the whole,.if we were notto obey... This is the power- 
ful hold. which even imperfect governments possess on the obedience of the 
wise and, good; and the stronger holds which they may.seem to have, by 
corruption, Or by mere usage of unreflecting veneration, on. the profligate 
and the ignorant, is truly not half sq strong. The profligate supporter of a 
em, for which he cares onlf’ ag it ministers to his viees, may: see, perhaps, . 
» more tempting promise of wealth and power, in a rebellion against that 
thority, the slightest attempt to ameliorate. which, he has been aecus- . 
to represent as a species of treason. » The ignorant, who fall on their 
to-day, merely becayse something is passing which is very magnificent, 
which other knees are bent, or-bending, may, te-morrow, when 
1s are lifted in tumultuous rebellion, jointheir arms to the tumult 
and the dread ul fury of the day. It is only in the bosom of the wise and 
good, as I have ar that any.security of obedienee is to be found. He 
who is worthy of .those honousaiie names—who is wise to consult for the 
publie weal, which his goodness: wishes, has no object but the happiness of 
the community; and though he may see imperfections 1 in government which 
tend to lessen this’happiness, he yet iene how much 4s to,be hoped from the 
calm influence of diffusive knowledge, and how very little is to be hoped fro 
the ‘exercise of force,—which would be opposed not by mere force of arms, 
but by the force of as many bad passions as,could be summoned to resist 
and which, would too often, also, be obliged. to eall to,its own aid passions, 
little worthy of the sacred.cause in which they might be engaged, as the ve 
passions that were opposed to him. He weighs good .with a j 
evil ;—and the oppression must, indeed,. be severe, and the pro: ; 
lief from, it by other, means be truly gloomy, before he will, acy 
call his fellow-citizens to arm against their fellow-citizens. ‘The specula- 
tive line of demarcation, where\obedienee: ought to end, and resistance mu 
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_ begin, is,” as Mr. Burke truly says, “ faint, obscure, and not easi! 


ble. It is not a single act, or a single event, which determines it: Govetn- ~ 


ments must be abused and deranged, indeed, before it can be thought of 
and the prospect of the future must be as bad as the experience of ‘the past. » 
When things are in that lamentable condition, the nature of the disease is to 
indicate the remedy, to those whom nature has qualified to administer, an 
extremities, this critical, ambiguous, bitter potion, to a distempered state. 
Times, and oceasions, and provocations, will teach their own lessons. 

wise, will determiné from the gravity of the case,—the irritable, from sensi- 
bility to oppression,—the high-minded, from ‘disdain and indignation at abu- 
sive power in unworthy hands—the brave and bold, from the love of honour- 
able danger-in a generous eause ;—but, with or without right, a revolution 
will be the very last resouree of the thinking, and the good.”* — - 

A revolution, indeed, even in such circumstances, as this eloquent writer 
well says, should be, and will be, the last resource of the thinking and goock 
But, though it will be the last resource, it still is a resourcea resource in 
those miserable circunistances, ifr which times, and occasions, and provoca- 
tions, teach their terrible lesson. When the rare imperious cases do otcur, 
in which the patriotism that before made obedience a dity, allows*it no more 
to him who feels that he*has now-another duty to perform ;—when he sees, 
with sorrow, that a eause which is good in itself, will demand -the use of 
means from which, with any other motives, he would lave shrunk with abbor- 
rence, he will lift his voice sadly, indeed, but still loudly—he will lift his arm 
with reluctance, but, when it is lifted, he will wield it with all the force which 
the thought-of the happiness of the world, as perhaps dependent on it, can 
give to its original vigour ;—he has made that calculation in which his own 
happiness, ard ¢his own life, have scarcely been counted as elements: If he 
survive and prevail, therefore, though in anticipating the prosperity which he 
has in. part produced, he may sometimes look baek on the past with melan- 
choly, he cannot look back on it with regret ;—and, if he fall, he will think 
only of the aid which his life might have given to that general happiness 
which he sought,—not of his life itself, as am object of regard, oreven as a 
thing which it would have been possible for him to preserve. ©» a 
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LECTURE XCI._ 


ON THE DUTIES OF CITIZENSHIP—OBEDIENCE TO THE LAWS—DEFEND 
_ ING OUR COUNTRY—AUGMENTING THE GENERAL HAPPINESS. © 


Iw the close of my last Lecture, gentlemen, I had begun ‘the consideration 
of those duties which we owe to the cornmunity ‘of our fellow-citizens,—the 

duties understood as comprehended under the single term patriotism ots 
These duties of man, aS a citizén, are considered as referable to three 
kinds ;—first, the duty of ‘obedience to the particulat system of laws, under 
which we’ may live ;—2dly, the duty of defending the social system undér 
which he lives, from every species of violent’ aggression ;—and 3dly, the 
duty of increasing, to the best of his power, the means of public happiness 

me -" * Burke’s Works, Vol. V. p. 73. 8vo. Lond. 1808. * Wee 
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in the nation, by every aid which he can give to its external /or internal re-_ 
“ sources,—and especially, as the most important of all ends, by every amelio- | 
ration which it ean be nationally prudent to mania of any existing evils, in — 
» its laws and general forms of polity. | 
In examining the first of these duties, we were, of courses led to inguite i 
into the nature of that principle, from which existing institutions derived a 
moral authority. Of the divine right, to. which it was long the easy and 
urtly practice of almost all the writers on this subject, to reler what, as di- 
Fooly constituted, was therefore, they contended, to be deemed sacred from 
all human interferenee.of the governed, as teuly sacred as religion itself,—I 
did not think it necessary to oceupy your time with any long and serious con- 
futation. “The right divine of kings to govern wrong,” cannot be a right 
derived from the Divinity. He who attached the,delightful feeling of mo-— 
ral approbation, to every wish of diffusing happiness, cannot give the sanc- 
tion of his own pure authority to crimes, which, as established, have nothing 
to distinguish them from other crimes that have not been established, except | 
that their atrocious oppression has been more lastingly and extensively inju- 
rvious.: When a whole nation is bowed down in misery, and intellectual and 
moral darkness,—which, by the length of its uniform and dreary continu-— 
ance, marks only what principles it contains of a servitude that may be per- 
petuated for ages as uniformly wretched,—if a single effort, the elevation of © 
asingle standard, the utterance of a single word, were all which was neces- 
sany to give to millions that exist, and millions of millions that are afterwards 
to exist, not the happiness of freedom only, but with freedom all that light of — 
thought, and purity of generous devotion, which liberty never fails to earry _ 
along with it ;—would it be virtue to keep down that standard,—to refrain 
from. uttering that word so, productive,—and rather to say calmly to the world, 
be miserable still? TheGod, who is the God of happiness, and truth, and 
virtue, could not surely in sucht. circumstances have made it guilt in the patrio i 
to wish the single effort made ; or guilt in him if he wish it made, to give 
his own heart, and arm, or voice, to that effort which he wished. 
It is vai for us, when our object is to discover, net what man has acu 2, 
but what man ought.to do, to think of the origin of power, as if this were 
sufficient to determine the duty of our present acquiescence. Where all 
were not equal in every physical energy, one individual must soon have be- 
gun to exercise authority over other individuals. If we consider a number 
of children at play, where all may at first have the appearance of the most 
complete equality, we shall soon be, able to diseover how the stronger, in any 
period of life, or in any circumstances of society, might, in some cases, as- 
sume dominion which, in some other cases, might be given tg superior skill, 
But, in whatever way power may have begun among meaning it has usually, 
at least at tor many ages in countries that suffer under despotisin, been perpe- 
tuated, by the submission on the part of the slave, to the mere might of its 
hereditary or casual possessors,—the history of power is, pt je the ii 
. tory of that to which men have generally or individually, ¢ d it expe 
dient to submit ; but it is not on that account necessarily, the hi story of thé 
.to which. it was ‘the duty of man to submit. . It leaves to the race of man, 
"every age, and in. all the varying circumstances of their external and i ntern: 
condition, fo consider the duties of mankind in the same manner as tl 
and the duty 
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would have considered them in any former age 5 
citizen, is not to prefer the happiness, or supposed. 
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happiness, or supposed happiness of many, but the happiness of many to the 
happiness of one, when these are opposed and incompatible. The happiness > 
of many may, indeed, be best consulted, and truly is best consulted, by dis- . 
tinctions and honours, which may seem to the meonsiderate, as if existing 
only for the happitess of one or of a few. But still it is of the wider © “ 
happiness produced by thear of which the patriot is to thidk, when he esta- 
blishes these very distinctions, or wishes them to be prolonged. 

It is vain, then, to have’ recourse to any. fictions to prove the , ‘ 
éither of obeying the sovereign powerf the state, in ordinary sacocaaaall 
or in rare and unfortunate cireumstances, of occasional resistance, to it » since 
these duties must always be reducible tothe paramount obligation on the citi- 
zen, to consult tle good; not of a few of his fellow-citizens, but of all, or 
the greater number,—an obligation; without which the fiction would be 
worse than absurd, and with which it is unnecessary. Ge 
The theory of a social contreet of the governed, and their governors, for ex- 
ample, in which certain rights were supposed to be abandoned for certain pur- 
poses of general advantage, we found to be, even when considered as a mere 
fiction, (and itis only asa mere poetic fiction, that it can be considered,) but an 
— awkward.circuitous mode of arriving ata truth, without the previous belief of 
which, the very contract supposed, would be absolutely nugatory. It assumes, 
in tliis contraet, original rights of the eommunity, which, but for the contract, 
it would have been unjust in the governors to arrogate to themselves ; and, 
if these be assumed as inherent in the-very nature of mah, independently of 
all social institutions, we must still, as men, have the rights which mankind, 
simply*as mankind, originally possessed. The feigned ¢ontract adds nothing, 
it presupposes every thing. ‘The power which we obey, is a power which 
€xists by owr will—as much as the power which our earliest ancestors obey- 
ed, existed only by the will of the subjeéts, who at ence formed it, and gave 
it their obedience. | i 
The fiction of a social contract, then, as I Have before-satd, is only a cir- 
cuitous mode of asserting the origmal rights, which that very contract takes* 
for gtanted in the contractors. Equally false is the supposed analogy, by 
which political writers would argue, from mere prescription in cases of pro- 
perty, for a Similar prescriptive right to sovéreign power, as implied in the 
long continued*possession ‘of it. ‘There still remains the inquiry why pre- 
scription itself is legally recognised. It is for the good of the state, and only 
for the general good,—to prevent the. evil of insecure possession, and fre- 
quent litigation, that such a bar to judicial serutiny is allowed,—and if it were 
the of all the-citizens, that prescription should pot operate, even in 
cases of property, there can be tine doubt that it would not have been 
legally established. The legal authority of presoriptiod then, when we.trace 
_ it t6 ifs source, is not a proof of the moral right ‘of the-éxerciser of heredi- 
tary tyranny, to Continued violation of public happiness, and therefore, to uni- 
- limited submission, from the nation of slaves, the: offspring of a nation of 
slaves. It Js, om the contrary, a proof of the paramount obligation of that 
- general good, which in the right of prescription, as in every other legal right, 
has*been professedly the great object of legislation, and which, in some eir- 
 ¢umstances, may render resistance a duty, as, in the ordinary cireumstances © 
of eee obedience a duty, and resistance a crime. i 
"That the power of the.sovereign exists by our will, however, is not enough, 
of itself, to confet on us the right of disobeying it; and this, for a very plain 
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reason,—that, even when the:government obeyed isnot like that of our own no- 
ble constitution, one which is a source of greater happiness to him who obeys, 
than to him who governs,—the disobedience may be produetive of misery, 
whieh even the slave of a bad goverament has no right to produce... Our 
duties are not all dependent on our mere power, or ovr mere will. If I 
learn that my betiefactor is imindigence, it dependson my well, whether | 
afford any relief to his wants ; but it does mot, therefore, follow, that I have 
a moral right to refuse relief. In like manner; I have no more vight to pro- 
duce that wild disorder, which mere disobedience to law, if general, woulf 
eceasion,—still-less te produee the bloodshed, and the desolation, and the bad 
passions worse than mere bloodshed and desolationy which «vould be the 
mevitable consequence of long protracted civil dissensions. ‘This general 
tendeney of obedience to power and happiness, is, as | remarked im my last 
Lecture, the true right divine of authority; a vight which is divine, be- 
eause the virtue which loves the power and happiness of all is itself of divine 
obligation. ° : eo , 

Since the duty of political obedience, however, important as it is in the 
list of moral duties, is still a duty which derives-itsforee fgom.our general re- 
gard for the happiness of the community,—this happiness of the eommunity 
which, in ordinary circumstances, gives obligation to the claim of mere power 
to our obedience, in other circumstances limits the obligation, and producesa 
moral duty that is altogether opposite. On the duties of the citizen, in cireum- 
stances so different from those im which our inestimable constitution has — 
placed us, we may still ethically speculate, as, in our systems of meteorology, — 
we treat, ‘under ofr own temperate sky, of the sultry heats and hurricanes of 
a tropical climate. - y om sis 

» The cases, however, in- whieh it is morally right to resist, by other means 
than those which the. established cofistitution itself affords, the tyranny of a 
government, are, in any situation of society, but of rare occurrence ; since it 
is not tyranny alone which: justifies rebellion, but tyranny, in circumstances in 

*which rebellion against its cruel and degrading power, affords a prospect of — 
success, not merely in the removal of a sitigle tyranty but in the establishment — 
of a happier system. In every insurrection against the most cruel despot, a_ 
certain quaytity of evil must be produced; and the evil, is swre while the — 
good that is hoped is doubtful. If the insurrection fail, the evil is produeed, — 
and produced without any compensation, or rather, perhaps, serves only to 
render oppression more severe and the hearts of the oppressed more fearful. 
The tyrant, after he has crushed all. the Jittle virtue that existed within the 
sphere of his dark dominion, may. do, in, the insolence of his triumph, what 
before he would have feared. to do,——he may destroy at once, what by a lit- 
tle longer continuance, could scarcely have failed to diffuse a wider virtue, which 
his-efforts would have been powerless to crush. The increased severity of 
the oppression, then, is one evil of such unsuecessful attempts; and it is not 
less an evil, that they render, for ever after, as I have said, the. oppressed mor 
fearful. The image of past defeat rises with an enleebigg, amfluence, on 
those who otherwise would have lifted a far stronger arm; while the remem- 
brance of the treacheries whieh, probably, attended that defeat, and some- 
times of the treacheries of those whose enthusiasm in the cause seemed 
most generous and daring, diminishes the confidence. which man might 
otherwise be inclined, to place in man. The resistance which might speedily 
have been suceessful, but for.a rash.attempt, in unfortunate ' circumstances, 


_ may thus prove unsuccessful, merely because others had essayed.and 
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Without the! bigh probability, therefore, of. a great preponderance of good, 
cannot be morally right, in any emeumstances, even of the most af 
tyranny, to encourage a disobedience, whieb the good that is to fl 


alone tan ‘justify? ‘nm the despotisms of the Kast, and in all the savage des- © © 


potisms in which men, accustomed to look on power only as something.t 

is to be endured, obey as brutally as they ave brutally governed, what virtue 
could there be in rousing a few wretches, to attempt what could not but fail 
ify thetr hands, even if their number were. comparatively greater, and in thus 
producing a few more murders,sand a little more terror than would have ex- 
ve but for the: foolish effort. ‘* : bie if 

és : True fortitude,is seen in great exploits, ' 


Which justice wartdnts, and’ which wisdom guides ;—, 
All — is tow’ring plirensy ia distractions” *Yis ‘ 


a B 

‘Insages of extreme idee Hist would ‘ei, in like manner, vain 
to call to those who have no viftues, to arm themselves, from a virtuous ha- 
tred of oppression, against a tyrant whom other tyrants would speedily re- 
place. ‘Truth inthe one casey in the ‘other case virtue, must be previously, 
diffused ; ‘and if truth and virtue be diffused, theix own silent operation may 
gradually succeed in predueing that, yery amendment, which mere force, with 


| oa Natit oa evils which itseviolence produces, would have failed r ef- 


~They*form, indeed, the only useful, because the only permanent force, 

nape ating~on the mind, 4 da eee all, real sinength | i> and operating on, it 
acd ibe 

he great evil is, that for the diffagion ‘ob truth Satine dextain por- 

tion of freedom is necessary, ‘which may not every where be ‘found; buty 

where there is not the truth er*virtwe, uor so much freedom, as would, ‘allen 


- the diffusion of them, what lover-of the-terhperate liberty of mankind, could 


hope, -by mere violence;-to "produce it! A single tyrant, indeed, may _be 


hurled from his throne,—for this the very ministers of his power, by whom - 


he has been what he «was, themselves may do,—while they bow the knee 
the very moment after, to some new tyrant of their own number,—but it is 
tyranny which -the patriot hates, ard if that still subsists, the murder of a 


thousand tyrants would make Kiar an eating only of more sly 


loathing. é 

“ Teis eftiough, tid, to find in the source ef political oieeliioun caihens 
tidh of disobedience to i it, in the eatrénte cases, iv which alone it is morally 
allowable, or rather “morally incumbent on the oppressed to disobey.. Its 


if extreme case? only, that this sanction can be yequireds arid, in all the 


ordinary citeumstahees of society, to yield to the authority which all have 
concurred in obeying, when every constitutional method of obviating or miti- 
g the evil has*been exerted, is at =e most shite as it is the 
Sropesymons of conduct that can be pursued. , 
The next patridtic duty, which } mentioned, was the uty ‘of defending 
the state against every aggression.» 
"This “duty of defending the land which we si may, ndead he cone 
‘sidered; as implied, in the very Jove which: we bear to it. . It is not neces- 
«Bary, that we should think of what wé have. personally to lose, before we 
Consider the ‘invader of our*country .as our enemy. » oes is not necessary, 
Tu % mat » a Rotary * Tragedy: of Cato. aieh. m ose 2 Hee 
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that we image to ourselves the desolation which he is to spread, 


. miseries of blood and rapine, by which his conquest would be per- 
traps, and the deeper miseries of oppression which would follow it. It 
is enough for us to think of him as the invader of our Jand; and in thus 
thinking of him, we’ have already felt theeduty of opposition. We may, in- 
deed, afterwards trace in our imagination, the sad series ef comsequences to 
those whom we directly: love, and to those whom we love with a sort of in- 
direct and botrowed affection, when we know nothing more of them than 
that they are our countrymen. We may think more abstractly, of the ex- 
cellencies of our frame of laws which would be breken down, and feel an 
indignation at the outrage, as if this very frame of beautiful meehanism which 
we admire, were itself a living thing. But though our indignation may thus be 
* more fully developed, as we develope newrcduses of indignation, the strong 
emotion itself existed* before. If the foot of an enemy with an enemy’s 
purpose, be pressing our soil, we feel in the very moment in which we learn 
it, if our hearts be not thoroughly corrupts that he 4vho has presumed thus to 
advahce, must either retreat or perish. © °° 
In statés in.which the citizens themselves are trained to hab'ts of military 
defence, the emotion of ‘course is stronger, beeausethe importance of ind2- 
vidual exertions is there most powerfully felt.——But the feeling is one which 
exists, in some degree, in every. people, Even under the most wretched 
system of government, whieh has united men as a nation, only to. ma 
the congregated multitude of slavesj-an easier instrument of edie 
than if they: existed as individuals apart,—there is. still some patriotic reluc- 
tahce felt, to’ allow the ingress of a foreign tyfant, though only a tyrant of 
the same ‘species with him who is obeyed with ready submission, merely 
‘because he is a part of the country itself; and he who in such a case, has 
calmly suffered the march of the invader, which be might have assisted in 
repelling, will,—in ‘seemgy him. fake possession of a land, which he can 
scarcély make more desolate, than its own sovereign had allowed it to eon- 
tinue,—feel some little portion of .that self-diSapprobation, which the inhabit- 
ant of a land of freedom would have felty if, in,similar ciroumstarices of ag- 
gression, he had giver the aggressor as little reason to know, that the land — 
which he was invading, was not a land ‘of slaves, but the birth-place of men, 
and the divelling-place of men. ‘ ey “ih ; 
The citizen, then, is to obey the laws and to defend them. These two. 
duties relate to the political system that exists. » He has still one other 
pare duty, which relates not to things’as they are, but to things as they may 
. He is not to preserve the *present system orlly ; hé is to endeavour, if 
it require or admit of amelioration of any soft, to render it still more exten- 
sively benefitial to those who ‘ive under it, and still more worthy of the ad- 
miration of the world than, with all its excellence, it’ yet may be. 
' He is justly counted a benefactor to hisymation; who has been able to 
to its industry, new fields of supply, and to open to the products of its in- 
dustry, new distant markets of commercial demands. He too is a benefac- 
tor,to the community,-whd plans and obtains the execution of the vario 
publie works, that facilitate the intercourse of district with district, or giv 
more safety to navigation, or embellish a land with its best ornaments, 
the institutions of ian or instruction. In aecomplishing, or contributi 
our aid to accomplish, these valuable ends, we perform a of the du 
which we are considéring,—the ‘duty of augmenting, to the best of 
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ability, the sum of national happiness. But important as such 
of public spirit are, they are not so important as the efforts of _ 
succeeds in remedying some error in the system of government,—some error, 
perhaps, which has been, in its more remote influence, the retarding cause, 
on account of which those very public plans, which otherwise might have 
been carried into effect many ages before, were not even conceived as pos- 
sible, till they were byought forward by that provident wisdom and active 
zeal, which have obtained, and justly obtained, our gratitude. 
The reform of a single political grievance, may, in its ultimate effects, be 
the producer of all which we admire in the thousand acts of individual pa- 
 triotism,—the opener of fields of industry,—the diffuser of commerce,— 
the embellisher of a land,—the enlightener and blesser of those who in- 
‘habit it. Ke oastugapal 
It is not possible, deed, to estimate how valuable an offering he makes 
to society, who gives it a single good law. ‘There are but few words, per- 
aps, that compose it, but, in those few. words, may be involved an amount 
of good, increasing progressively with each new generation; which, if it 
could have been made known, in all its amplitude, to the legislator, at the 
time when he contyived his projeet, would have dazzled and overwhelm- 
ed his very power of thought. What is true of a new law that relates to 
some positive institution is, as may be supposed, equally true of those laws 
_ which merely repeal and remedy the past; since a single error in policy. 
~ may, in its long continuance, produce as much evil as a single wise enact- 
"ment may, in its long continuance, produce of good. 

He, then, is not a true lover of the society to which he belongs, nor faith- 
ful to those duties which relate to it, who contents himself with admiring the 
ys which he might amend; and who, far from wishing to amend. them, re- 
is, perhaps, or professes to regard, every project of reformation, not as 

a proposal which is to be cautiously weighed, but as a sort of insult to the 
dignity of the whole system, which is to be rejected with wrath, and treated 
almost as a subject of penal censure. This. blind admiration is not patriotism, 
or, if it be patriotism, it is, at least, only that easy form of it which the most 
corrupt may assume, without any diminution of their own political profligacy. 
He who does not feel in his whole heart, the excellence of a wise and virtu- 
ous system of polity, is, indeed, unworthy of living under its protection. But he 
whe does feel its excellence will be the swiftest to discern every improvement 
that-can be added to it. It is the.same in the humbler concerns of private 
life. It is not the indifferent stranger, who, on seeing any one suffer from in- 
convenience of any kind, perceives most quickly the first involuntary intima- 
tion of uneasiness, and discovers, too, most quickly, what may be the best 
remedy. Itis he who loves best the sufferer, and who sees best every noble 
endowment possessed by him. ‘It is the mother watching her child,—the 
friend visiting his friend,—the son, the lover, the husband. The very nature 
of affection is to render us quick to imagine something which may make 
still better what is good; and though he who admires. least a system, may 
innovate most extensively, there can be no question, that the most continued 
tendency to inuovate, in some slight degree, is in him who admires most, 
upon the whole, what he, therefore, wishes most ardently to improve., $ 
_ If such be, as I cannot but think, the tendency of affection, the loud and 
“haughty patriotism of those who profess to see in any of the systems of hu- 
man’ policy,—which, as human, real in some degree, the general 
Vo. Il. Ae 
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frailyy, of humanity,—no. evil, which can require to. be remedied, and 

ne good which can, by any means, be rendered still more ample in isn 
sion or degree, seems to me, for this very reason, suspicious ;—at 
suspicious ag the loud and angry patriotism of those, who pr to seé in 
the whole system, nothing which is not a fit subject of instant and total altera- 
tion. If they loved truly what they praise so highly, they wouldynot praise 
if less indeed, but they would wish, at least, to see it still more a 
praise: there would be a quickness, therefore, to discover what woul 

it more worthy ; and, though they might be fearful of innovating, they would 
yet have many wishes of innovating, which nothing but the value of waar ¢ 
ject of experiment, as too noble to be put in peril, could operate to s 
press. 

It is this high importance of the subject of experiment, which is the tr 
eheck on the innovating spirit, that, but for such a check, would be cons 
operating in man, though there were no other inducement, than the 
iiornes of curiosity, which wishes to see constantly new results, and 
therefore constantly employed in placing objects in mew cireumstaneess If 
the happiness and misery of nations were not dependent on the varyi 
movements of the political machinery,~—or were depgndent only for a ft 
moments» so that, by the, mere will of replacing all things in their former 
situation, we could truly replace them, without any diminution of good or in- 
crease of evil,—the game of legislation would indeed be the most magnifi- 


which has once been injured, cannot be easily, if at all, repaired, nor m 
once produced, be immediately dissipated,—with the same ease with 
we can shuffle kings, and queens, and knaves, and all the more insigni 
cards, from the top to the bottom of the pack, or from the bottom to the 
and 4s, ent after their successive changes, the same cards as before 
with the same gaudy coleuring and insignia of distinction,—the game is too 
costly a one for human benevolence to wish to play. 1 
The same principle, | may remark, directs the patriot, in the reformations 
which he wishes to produce, without departing from the regular usages of 
the constitution, that directs hini in those rare and dreadful cases, in which 
it becomes to him a question of virtue, whether he is not to throw off the 
whole entanglement of usage, and reduce society again for a time to a state 
of barbarous contention of man with man, that, from this temporary disor- 
der} a better and more regular systenr may arise. The directing principle, 
in both cases, is the love of the good of the state and of mankind,—that total 
id ultimate result of good, on which it may be reasonable to calculate, after 
oe deduction has been made of the evil that may, direetly or indireetly, 
flow from the trial. It is not enough, then, that there is:a great and manifest 
‘defect, in any part of the political system,—a source of evil, as manifest, 
perhaps, as the evil itself. ‘This may be sufficient to the demagogue, whose 
only object is to produce popular discontent with a system in whichehe has 
no: part to act; and who is, therefore, rather pleased to discover the evil, 
‘that may give a few animated periods to his eloquencé, than grieved at the 
- miseries, on which so much of his logic and rhetoric depends. But, te the 
“sincere lover of the happiness of the community, there must be not only the 
certainty of existing evil, but an obvious facility, or at least a very high pro- 
“ability of amendment,—and a probability of this, without am amount of ae- 
«ompanying evil equal, or even nearly equal, to the evil which he wishes to re-. 
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e,—before he will ie 
diness, which it i 
vil, he, w 


mpt a reformation, that may be so perilous to the very 
met be to crite.” In calculating the ar of 
e areful, too, to make allowarice for the influence o 
abit itself; and will consider an evil new, such asus wished reformation 
might possibly prods when all other «circumstances are the same, a 
' eater evil than that i Bho which the mind of the suf- 
er | has learned, by long usage, to accommodate itself. Above all, he will 
ullowance for the possible fallacies of his os 0 dgment. That others 
peeea s evil, tnt which By ars to him to be evih 
to alter his  judgme nt, will at least bass t by him as a eir- 
stance which thedidtatieti es cation in this case more necessary, than it 
woulc ave been, if there had before been no existing government ; but all 


to be the instant ch Ds one act of | ‘legislation. 
e remarks whic Smith has made, o on the oe danger of the 
ce in princes, in reference to s deduction from the amount 
0 intiovate, i. ‘the possible fallacy of our opinion sho 
ibility beeen they who are accustomed to constant obsequi- 
all around, are not very ready t6 suspect,—are fully 
ified: by kd history, with very few exceptions, = all such attempts of 
or imperial reformers. * 
~ “It is upon this account,” he says, “ that of all nolitical speculators, soves 
| princes are by far the most dangerous. ‘This arrogance is paifecily 
They entertain no doubteof the immense ‘superiority of 
When such imperial and royal reformers, therefore, 
uplate the constitution of the country which is commit- 
) their government, they seldom see any thing so wrong in | ne ob- 
ions, bombs it may sometimes oppose, to the execution, o 


ir own indesnen 


ject of their reformation, therefore, is to remove those obstructions,—to re- 
duce the authority of the nobility,—to take away the privileges of cities and 
"provinces, and to render both the greatest individuals, and the greatest or- 
ders of the state, as incapable of opposing their commands, as the weakest 
and most insignificant.”* 

In these cases, however, it is not, Lconcéiy e, the mere arrogance of opi- 
wion of which Dr. Smith speaks, that renders princes such fash and rapid 
mnovators. Much of the tendency, I have no doubt, arises from the facility 
which they have found in executing the smaller matters, which they are in 
the hourly habit of willing and producmg,—a facility which they naturalh 
extend to other matters, in which they suppose that all things will a 
themselvés as readil cording to their will, as the actions and lo 
those, whose courtly ministry it is to do and look as they are ordered. 
do not merely think themselves better moversyof the machinery than others, 
but the machinery of national happiness seems to them more simple and 
easy of management than it is; because they have been able, in innumera- 
ble cases, to produce the very object which they desired, in all the cireum+ 
stances which they desired, or to prevent what they considered as an evil to 
themselves or others, in the very way in which it seemed to them necessaryy 
to pre it. ‘They innovate, therefore, with a more 
‘ause th nk that the political, machine will readi peso 
ory of Moral Sentiments, Vol. I. p. 105, 8vo. Edin. 1808. ) 
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duce aa they oth to produce,—or, at any rate, that the tou 
. single spring, or the application of a weight to a e pulley, \ 
ficient ‘to put the machine in’ its former state, if t vement which the 
have attempted, should be found ineffectual to oa thar _ parti 
equilibrium, or disturbance of equilibrium, which they desired to effeet by 

The reformations which alone @ sincere pa ilthink of attempting, 
must be preceded, then; by much cautious ie of all the on which 
the very desire of producing good, and good only, may often t : 
sion, almost as certainly. as if “the, desire had had.in view. 
more. I need mot surely addysince it is Ofya moral duty am treating, 
the patriotic reformer will not be influenced by his own private views of 
bition or factious dislikes though these, it-must be~ confessed, aresth 
movers of far more, than half of that. declamatony eloquence: on 
abuses, whiclt, ag e cannot see the heart, is often honoured with t 
of patriotism. ‘‘Arsaces,” says Montesquieu, i in his* political tomar 
that name, “ ele loved so. auch to preserve the laws and ancie 
toms of the Bactrians, that he trembled always at the very hame of re 
of abuses ; foryhe Had often remarked, that every one called that Jaw,’ 
was conformable to his personal wiews, and called an pbuse whatever 
likely to thwart his own interests.’ ial 

It is this hypocrisy of patriotisin, which has been the most fatal of 
evils t6, the reformation of a country. It is so easy to declaim rear abu 
and so many ‘personal objects»may be attained by the declamation, thatt 
the unreflecting, it seems almost a sort of logical ete for thes de 
fender of real abuses to ascribe tosuch ambitiou8, or sord Ss 
tives, the genuine hatred of corruption, and genuine love sic, guetapto in those 
who é the evils by which the defender of them exists). “This imputa-~ 
tion ay designs or wishes, is one of the greatest, or, rather, is tr 
the greatest evil which a patriot, who is at heart a patriot, has to dread. 
But it is an evil, which, like all other evils that are personal to himself, eis 
to brave, in that calm and temperate course of public virtue, in which. 1 
feels himself called to move. He loves, indeed, the esteem of mankin 
much, but there is something whieh he loves still more ; and he will not st 
fer the world to be miserable, that he may run a little Jess risk of being ac- 
counted a hypocrite. 

I now, then} conclude the remarks which I had to offer on all the duties 
which we owe to others,—whether they relate to mere abstinence from in- 
jury, or to positive beneficence,—and whether they relate to all the indivi- 
duals of mankind, or merely to a limited number of them, that are connection 
wit by peculiar ties. 

treated, as you must have perceived, of our moral duties, with pe 
few remarks on what are commonly denoininated. rights ; for this best of 
reasons, that the terms right and duty are, in the strictest sense, in morality 
at least, corresponding and commensurable. Whatever service at is my duty 
to.do to any one, he has a moral right to receive from me: there is one 
moral emotion, one simple feeling of approveableness which constitutes to 
our heart, in the consideration of any action, the right or the duty; accord- 
ang as we view the agent, or him to whom his action relates. I donot speak at 
present, it is to be remembered, of the additional force of Jaw as applied to 
particular moral duties, a force which it may be expedient \ usly to extend 
or lini but of the moral duties alone : and in these, alike in every case, the 
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duty implies a moral right, and the moral right a moral duty.. When 

‘that it is my duty to _ perform a certain action, I'mean nothing more; 
than that if Ido not perform it, I shall regard myself, and others will regard 
me, with moral disapprobation. When I say that any one has a moral right 
to my performance of a certain action, do I mean any thing more than was 
said by me, in the former ‘case,—or rather, do.I not simply mean still, that 
if 1 do not perform the action, the feeling of moral disapprobation will arise 


in myself and others ? 
ae laws, indeed, have ‘made a gistintfion of our duties, enforcing the 
» 


rmance of she of them, and not enforcing the performance of others§ 
but this partial interference of law, useful as itis imthe highest degree to 
the happiness of the world, does not alter-the nature of the *daties them: 
selves, which, as resulting from the. moral ‘nature of mangypreceded every 
legal i institution. , , 
facility of determining certain duties in all their circumstances, and 
ibility Of determining others, which vary with circumstances. that 
e made the subjects of judicial inquiry; and into which,/for the gene- 
tra ‘hility of a state, it would not be expedient to make a nice inquiry, 
1 though they could be made subjects of it, have been, of course, the 
t reason for which certain duties only are enforced by law, and others 
to the morality of individuals themselves. It 1s easy, at least in most 
es, and in all cases comparatively easy, to-ascertain the obligation to the 
s ranked together under the name ‘jtistice,—the duties of abstaining 
Wp csitites injury of every sort, and of fulfilling precise conventional en- 
ements. It would “not be easy to ascertain, indike manner, what number 
injuries, on the part of a benefactor, lessened and perhaps destroyed a 
( obligation to a grateful return of services for.some bene 
“4s ; and an inquiry into such circumstances, as it might extend to 
) of | the most delicate and confidential transactions of a long life would; 
as inquisitorial, be productive of more evil, than it could be productive of 
good, as Judicial. Gratitude, therefore, i is left, and wisely left to the free 
moral sentiments of mankind : justice is enforced by the united power of 
the state. 

On this very simple distinction of gduties which the law enforces, and of 
those which, for obvious reasons, it does not attempt to enforce, and on this 
alone, as I conceive, is founded the division of perfect and imperfect rights, 
which is so favourite a division with writers in jurisprudence, and with those 


ethical writers whose systems, from the prevailing studies and habits of the 


. time, were, in a great measure, vitiated by the technicalities of law. 


very use of these terms, however, has unfortunately led to the belief, that in 


the rights themselves, as moral rights, there is a greater or less degree of per- 
- fection or moral inefimbency, when it is evident, that morally, there is’no 
such distinction,—or, I may say, even that if there were any such distine~ 


tion; the rights which are legally perfect, would be often of less powerful. 
~ moval force, than rights which are legally said to be imperfect. There is no. 


one, I coneeive, ‘who would not feei more remorse,—a deeper sense of,’ 
moral impropriety,—in having suffered his benefactor, to whom he owed alk 
his affluence, to perish in a prison for some petty debt, than if he lad failed 
in the exact performance of me trifling conditions ‘of a contract, in the: 
_ terms, which he knew well that the law would hold to be definite and of per- 


fect obligation. xo at 
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oe highly i important, therefore, | for. your clear views in erbiga hat you 
should see distinctly the nature of this difference, ich ust mee 
» with innumerable allusions,—and a lusions that involve an obscurity, whi 


‘could not have sine felt, but for, the unfortunate ambiguity of the ph ° 
b 


ployed to distinguish rights that are easily determinable by law, and 
ee fore, enfore opin teclectua te are founded on circumstances 
less easily determinable, and; Rperefore, t attempted to be enforced by 
legal authority. ye % ii HT 
It is, as I have said, on ‘the Mei le feeling of eal rore 

4 that every duty, and therefore ev every right is founded. All rights are m 
perfect,—because, wherever there is a moral duty to another living bei 
my s a moral right in that other; and where there is no duty, th 
t. There is as little an imp right in any moral sense, ¢ 
ip oak an impor trut na g he s 
Actions 0 f which the rete @ clearly determinable in all its circumstan- 

ces, Or ee be imagined at le ny o be clearly determinable, cir 

— its cognizance: But into te reater number of our virtues viees, 
makes uo’ rdbial ‘ads nd though it might seem, on first refleetion 
to be,more a dvantageous, if all which is morally due to us, might have | 
judi ally claimed, it is, Il that so many mires are left at our own dis 5¢ 

Iie for’ thi’ Sree doni. raps legal compulsion, there « . 
st no virtue which could to-others be a ue 
¢the. conscious disinterestedness might b tot 
at pleasure could we. derive from the all 
one of them would have subjected t 
ishment,——if we) could not distinguish, therefore, 
Re from the selfish semblance of it which it was prude 
: ful society under the domestic roof, had thus 
ege of ‘students of domestic law, calculating smiles and_ prop 
every tone of tenderness, to the strict requisitions of the statute-book, 
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2 's LECTURE XCII. ; ; 
ON THE EXISTENCE OF — 
. My last Lecture, gentlemen, brought to a conclusién my remarks on the 
various moral a which connect every individual of mankind with e 
other individual,—some by ties of peculiar interest, but all by the cblignins 
* of benevolent widkes and of benevolent efforts, when it is in our 
free even a stranger from suffering, or to afford him any eresification wi ihe 
he could not have enjoyed but for us. | 
The ethical inquiries which have of eSpE wap be considered, 
then, as developements of one great truth, which it is impossible for man to 
onde too often,—that he does not enter life, to be an idle spectator of 
agnificence of the universe, and of the living beings like himself that 
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ety him on that globe, which’ is his temporary home,—but that he has 
— erform, as well as pleasures to enjoy, and pains to.avoid,—that he 
» has it in his power to relieve the sufferings of others, and to augment their 
iness, and that having this power} he must be an object of approba 
inself, if he use it for those noble purposes, or of disapprobation 
elf, if he neglect.to use it,—still more, if instead of merely neglecting 
the happiness of others, he exert himself, rated to lessen ity and add 
to rm sufferings that exist,in the world independently of him, lrg 
which it is in ver to inflict on others, and the more dreadful sufferings 


of re e and despair, that must be, y his own guilty heart. 
1 shoul now, in regular order, pr 


1 to the consideration of that pro- 
priety of conduct with respect to the individual which constitutes as 
been termed our to ourselves. But, as this inquiry involves chi e 
consideration of bape and as so much of human happiness has relation to 
our notions of the Divinity, and our prospects of immortabife ns to 
me better upon the whole, to deyiaté, in a slight degr 
plan, and to give our attention, those great subjec 
on the inquiry which must have ioh to them. _ 
_ We have already considered man in‘various aspects,—as a sist being, 
_eapable of being affected by the things arourd |him, and deriving fr 1er 


ant, connected with other m 
ving objects to whom they r 
ortant relation, which, as a crea 
bears to that Supreme Being, who 


render every inquiry superfluous, which does not flow from it. lose 
who are blessed with a elearer illumination, it cannot be uninteresting to trace — 
the fainter lights, which in the darkness of so many gloomy ages, amid the 
oppression of tyranny in varioys forms, and of superstition amore. afflicting j 
than tyranny itself,—could preserve, still dimly visible to man, that virtue ¥ 
which he was to love, and that Creator whom he was to adore. Nor canit be 
without profit, even to their better faith, to find all nature thus concurri 
to its most important truths, with revelation itself ; and every thing livi 
inanimate announcing that high and Holy One, of whose perfectio 
have been privileged with a more splendid manifestation. . 
We have to corfsider, then, not the tie which connects man with his pa’ 
rents only, and with that race of mortal ancestors, by whom a frail existence 
has been successively transmitted from those who lived for # few le 
, to those who lived afterwards for a few feeble years, but: that no- 
bler principle of union, by which he is connected with Him who has existed’ — 
for ever,—the Creator of the universe, and the Preserver of that universe 
which he has created. ‘The inquiry into the existence of the noblest of’”. 
Beings,— into the existence of Him to whom we look as the source of every 
thing which we enjoy and admire, is itself surely the noblest of all the inqui- 
ries on which man can enter; and the feelings, with which we enter i, 
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should be of a kind that is suitable to th templation of a natur 
even as oa bly existing.” “ Si intramusgempla compositi,” says aneloqu 
P; gan writer, when beginning an inquiry into some of the mere works: 

d, ‘si ad sacrificium accessuri’ vultum bits, si in omne ag 

sooncandcaiairs quanto hoc magis facere debemus, cum de si 
bus, de stellis, de deorum natura disputamus, ne quid temere, ne quid i impu- 
iis si aflirniemus, aut scientes mentiamur.’”’* 


Th erse exhibits indisputable marks of design, and is, therefore, not 
self-existing, but the work of a designing mind. “There: exi8ts, then, : great 
designing mind. Such is the fir 1 with respect to the inditationsof di- 
vinit in the universe, to which direct your attention. = | 

world had been without any of its present adaptation o 

a mass Of matter, irregular in form and’ nt,—and 
onceive ourselves, with all our faculties as vigo S now, contem= 
it pietind irregular and quiescent mass, withou thought of the 
rder di ur own mental fra am far from contending that, in 
ch eircu , with néthing befor could be considered as indi- 
ive of a particular designy we sliout been le the conception of 

nthe contrary, I conceive bstract arguments which have | 
is iempoasible te matter to have existed from 
been termed necessary existence, and 


sten h the qualities of matter,— 
cof the.seh as little capable of iene 
the wildest and: st absurd of oe echnical scho- 


asonings, on 

Eterna eof that which 1 neve t had a begin- 
they ning, ¢ ever the eter- 
» h beyc d our ree 
case, as in the other, though " it is impossible for as 
’ to ei ing, material or ener must have been eteraghyi if any 


bs 


“‘ Had there e’er been nought, nought still had been ; Oh 
Eternal must be.”t a 


Mg: Tn theircumstances supposed, however, it fs very probable that if we form=- 

ed any thought at all upon the subject, we should haye conceived the rude. 

cent mass to have been itself eternal, as, indeed, seems to have been 

, opinion of the ancient philosophers, with respect to the matter. 

of the universe, even though they admitted the existence of divine beings, as 
authors of that beautiful regularity which we: perceive. The mags alone, 

iY would have been visible,—creation, as a fact unknown to eur experience,— 
and in the mass itself, nothing which could be regarded as exhibiting, twaces. 
a erating mind. ; 
though matter, as an unformed mass, existing without relation of 

"Tes not, I conceive, of itself have suggested the notion of a Creat - 


w agit 


every hypothesis, something material or mental must have | d 
d, and mere existence, ther efore, is not necessarily a mark of _pre- 
Wous causation, unless we take for granted an infinite series of causes, —it is 


* Senec. Natural. Quest. Lib. VII. p. 840. ‘ ws 
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very diditige when the mass of er is considered as_possessing propor- 
and obvious relations of par each other,—relations which do not 


merely in separate pairs, but many of which concur in one ‘hore a. 
ton, and many of theséy again, in relations more general still. 
short, hen the whol iverse seems to present to us, on’ wl er part the 
it we may look, exactly the same appearances as it would have presente 
its parts had been rw aa inteytionally, for the purpose of produc 
results which are now perceived,—-when these appearances of =o 


= 


are: 

not in a few objeéts out of many, but in every thing that meets our view, and 
i , therefore, as the innumer bjects that cénstitute to us the 
_we feel an absolute impossi supposing, that so many ap- 


pea f design exist without design,——an impossibility against v 
may not be diftic atl ene words in the form of argument, but 
would be as di endeavour not to feel, as to divest ‘ourselves of that 
very capacity of ing, to — the negative argument 1 ddress- 
ed. It would be absurd, to att state how many p: ay co- 
exist, and yet be im ed by imply necessarily gn in the 
production of oie few typ examples; may be — / 
gether, and some of them may ‘a word. This we can'beli 
any suspicion of contrivance. ik ri . | 
thrown together, we should 
vance, with the most undoub 
be found thus fo g one reg 
remark by the way, is one whieh is u 
we should little have exp fine 
blessing of the art of printing was. anknown. 
those who eontengigh the universe was formed by a 
atoms, he says, “ Hoc qui existimat fier? potuisse, non 
putet, si innumerabiles unius et viginti forme literarum, v 
libet, aliquo conjiciantur, posse ex his. in terram excussis, 
deinceps legi possent effici; quod nescio, anme ig uno quidem versu 
tantum valere fortuna. 7% * be 
Such is our nature, then, that it would seem as truly impossi 
a number of types thrown together, should form the Li or Odyssey, 
they should form Homer himself. We might assert, indeed, that it was by » te 


chance, that each type had found its way into its proper plaibe ; but, in’ as~, 
serting this, our understanding, would belie our sceptical assertion. A certain 
continued serjes of relations, is helieved by us to imply contrivance, as truly. 
as the sensations produced in us are conceived to imply the existence of cor- 
responding sensible qualities, in the,object without ; or as any conclusion an Ca 
Nei ig itself, is felt to be virtually contained in the premises which evolve ‘ 

The great question is, whether, in the universe, there be any. such,con- 
Pore series of relations ? 

Strange as it may seem, that, by knowing more and more fully, the 

which the different parts of the universe fulfil, we should be less Be 
edt think of the contrivance which those concurring uses indicate, the fe 
is certain. As often as we do think of ,them, indeed, in relation to th f ic 
gin, and say within ourselves, is this admirable seeming arrangement fortu: ? 
tous, or the work of desien? we feel more profoundly, that there must have 
been contrivance, in proportion as we have discovered more traces of har- 


* De Nat. Deorum, Lib. II. p. 509. Emmest. Lond. 1819. Say , 
Vo. Il. 54 
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amen a the disposition of the parts, subservient to certain seg But still 
we think of these less frequently, merely because they have often been be 

Us. We have all some particular objects, on which we are intent, of cane 
" sure, or business, or what, at least, we take to be business. It requires some 
stonishment, therefore, to make us pause and suspend our thoughts, which 
we have already given to some other object ; and astonishment requires, that 


the at which excites it should be new., If it had been possible for the 


gene of mankind, tg have existed in society, in‘a world of darkness, 
and that splendid luminary, by the regular appearances 6f which we now 


date our existence, had ery pect an on the earth, how immediately 


would it have suspended ever ct and passion,—all those projects, and 


s, and frivolities, which our hearts dt present, with their petty 
so as scarcely to leave room for.a single vila. he The gay- 


a for an instant, have ceased to hel a tr The most ambi- 


Re coat cophant, who had been creeping for years round the throne, 
Jabouri nt rivals whom he never had seen, with the same assiduity 
» as that w competitors for roy vour, in a world of sunshine, la- 


ij bour to supplant rivals whom ‘they ha en, would ‘have thought of some- 
han of himself and them, at such a moment. The \ very atheists, 
world, whose c amusement, in their blindness, had been the 
i existed for ever, as jt existed 
ea ance, that there is a Power 
slievers in that power, for some 
astenied, as soon as their supersti- 
e new phenomenon to their sys 


ote appeatance, then, of the s it rose in all its magnifi- 
a. iad never before enjo er ray of its profusion 
- | have led every heart to t some mighty Power, 


It would have produced that.great effect, which Lucre- 
jus, taking a casual concomitant for the *cause, very falsely 

to fear,*but whigh isy in truth, the effe that’ admiration of» 
nd new, which may be combined with fea not necessarily, 
ay be combined with feelings of a very 


Primus in orbe Deos fecit timor; ardua elo ‘ , i 
*. Fulmina quum caderent, discussaque meenia flammis, : 
Atque ictus flagraret Athos, . 


: ;* 
Fear of supernatural power, in such a case, it is very evident, must be 
_ the effect of previous belief of the existence of that Power which is feared, 
, ~—for no one can fear that which he does not conceive to exist. It was not 
' the fear, therefore, but the previous admiration of the new phenomenon, 
which, in Petronius’ sense, “ made the Gods :” and but for this admiration 
of what was new and great, the fear of the thunderbolt, could as little have 
produéed fear of a divine Being, before unknown and unsuspected, as the 
fear ‘being burnt to death; when our house was oh nie, could of si 
ve suggested the notion of a Divinity. — 
The sudden appearance of the sun, then, m a case like that which I have 
to some thought, as to its origin. It 
rt. But the sun would have gone 
little hope, that what had once ap- 
een only a slight hope. The nig 


* 


Peete would have led every mi 

Id have indicated power of sot 
dan : and, though there might be 
peared, might reappear, it could hav 


“ 
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once passed, however, it would return in its former magnificence; and, alter 


a few successions of days and nights, its regularity would add to the previous 
conception of power, some conception of corresponding ofder, in the S 
er, whatever it might be, which sent it forth with so much reli. * 
Such would have been our feelings, if we had not known the suri”ever ce 
we remember existence. Its rising and setting are now, as it were, a part 
of our own life. We arrange the labours of the*day, so as to bring them toa 
conclusion before the darkness, with Which evening is to close ; and we lie down 
at night, full of projects for the morning, with perfect reliance, that the light, 
which guided us during the past day, will guide’ us equally, in that which is 
soon toshine upon us. Yet this very circumstance, the regularity with whiclt 
the sun has appeared to distribute to us its innumerable blessings,—a regu- 
larity which gives to the splendid phenomenon itself, more indubitable’ marks 
of the power which is its source,—isahe circumstance that prevents us from 


thinking of this divine source. “Sed assiduitatg quotidiana,” says Cicero, © 


et consuetudine oculorum, assuescunt animi, neque ow neque re- 
quirunt rationes earum rerum, quas sempex vident ; p no nos 
magis quam magnitudo rerum, debeat ad exquirenda 


roinde qua ’ 
2 sas excitare.”* + 
Even if, when we first beheld the wonderful appearances of nature, our» 


faculties had been such as they are, when matured jn after life, though the — 
phenomenon, must, of course, have become suelo to us, we shi iis 
still have retained some impression of those feelings, which the aspect of e - 
universe must have excited in us, when we first entered into this world : 
glory. “ The miracles of nature,” says Did ‘are exposed to our eyé 
lang before we have re 
entered the world, with 
the first time that we enter a theatre,—and if the curtain of the universe, 


should not be capable of refusing our® homage to the Eternal power w 
had prepa us Such a speetacle. But who thinks of marveling 
what he has sé en for fifty years? What multitudes are there, who, holly 
occupied w > care of obtaining subsistence, have no time for spe On ; 
—the rise of the sun is only that which calls them to toil, and the finest mght 
in all its softness, is mute to them, or tells them only that it is the hour of re- 


e. al ; 
ge read, for the first time, the accqunt which Adam gives te the 
angel of his feelings, when, with faculties, such as we have supposed, and 
every thing new before him; he found himself in existence, in that happy 
scenevof Paradise, which Milton has described,—we are apt to think, that 
the poet,has represented him as beginning too soon to reason, with respect to 
the power to hich he must have owed his existence ; and yet, if we deduct 
the influence of long familiarify, and suppose even a mind, less vigorous 
than that of Adam,—but, with faculties, sueh as exist tow only in mature life, 
to be placed, in the first moment of existence, in sucha scene, we shall xp 
the more we reflect on the situation, that the individual scarcely could fail 
philosophize in the same manner: VG 


a 


‘ 


Z 
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Me “ As new wak’d from soundest sleep nee 4 
Soft on the flow’ry herb I found me laid, 

In balmy sweat, which, with his beams the sun 

4 

| 


aa oon dry’d, and on the reeking moisture fed. ’ 
Rha Strait toward Heaven my wand’ring eyes I turn’d, 

* And gaz’d awhile the ample sky, till rais’d 

m By quick instinctive motion, up I sprung, 


As thitherward endeavouring, and upright 
Stood on my feet. About me round [ saw 
Hid, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains, erm 
¥ And liquid lapse of murmuring streams ;—by these rin 
Creatures that liv’d and mov’d, of walk’d or flew, 
Birds on the *branébes warbling ;—all things smil’d ; 
. With fragrance, and with joy my heart o’erflow’d. 
Myself f then perus’d, and limb by limb - 
Survey’d, and sometimes went, and sometimes ran, 
With supple joints, as livelyp ur led 5’ sf 
But. who { was, or whence, or what cause, em 
Knew not ;—to speak I tr¥’d, and forthwith spake. 
My tongue gbey’d, and readily could name 
‘i Whate’er I saw. Thou sun, said I, fair light! 
4 And thou, enlighten’d Earth, so fresh and gay, 
, ills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains, 
that live and move, fair creatures, tell, 
ye saw, how came I thus} how here ;— ; ; 
ot of myself ;—by some great Maker then, 
' oodhess and in power pre-eminent ;— . 
m may I know him, how adore, : ig 
From whom I have, that thus I move and live, att (ite 
And feel that I am happier than Iknow.”* 
. 7 


fugit? 


* ‘ 
Refined as this reasoning may seem“in such circumstances of new exist- 
ence, it seems to us refined,‘only because on imagining the situation of ofr 
first parent, it is difficult for us to divest ourselves of long accustomed feel- 
s, and to suppose in his vigorous mind’ the full influence of that ait 


which his tongue was so ready to give utterance. 
All the impression, then, which the wonders of nature 
us, as new, is of course lost to us now. ‘What would have forcet 
us, without reflection, requires mow an effort of reflection. But, wl en 
make the reflection, the contrivance does not appear to us less iffegist~ 
ibly marked. We indeed, many more proofs of such contrivance, 
than wé could p have had,—but for that eXperience which has bee 
adding to them ‘day. ” oe eee 
If a multitude of parts, all manifestly relating to each other, anf produc- 
ing a result, which itself has as manifest a yelatidtf to the results of other 
proportions, cannot be observed ‘by us without an ifresistible impre 
designg—if it is impossible for 8S to conteive, that nine millions 
betic characters could fall of themsél¥ves into a treatise or a poem,— 
the pictures, I will not sa wi 
to be found in a single gallery, we 
thrown at random from a brush v 
tinct houses, and all the distinct af 


; 
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plements of domesti tise which those ‘apartments contain, could not have | 
existed without some designmg mind, and some hands that fashioned the 

stone and the wood, and performed all the other operatiofs ne 

erecting and adorning the different edifices,—if it be easier for ete 5 

that our senses deceived us in exhibiting to us such a city, andvthat t 

was truly nothing seen by us, than to believe that the houses existed of © 
themselves, without any contrivance,—the only question, as I have already 

said, is, whether the universe itself exhibit such combinations of parts relat- 

ing to each other as the poem, the picture,*the ‘city, or any other objeet for 

Which we find it necessary to have recourse to designing skill. It is quite 
evident, that in such a case as this, all abstract reasoning is*superfluous. We 

have not to investigate "the relatiom which harmony of parts bears to design, 

or to enter into nice disquisiti n the theory of probabilities. We are 
addressing men, and we addr herefore, beimgs, to whom doubt of such 

a relation is impossible,—who require no abstractyeasoning to be convineed? 
that the Iliad of Homer, or Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, could 

formed by any loose and casual apposition gf alphabeti capt i ‘ 
characters,—and who, for the same reason, must belli that any ilar 5 « 
order implies similar design. If this connexion of a r series of rela- 
tions, with some regulating mind, is not felt,there is at least as mach reason 
to suspect, that any abstract teasoning on probabilities will be as little felt,— 
since every reasoning must assume a principle itself unproved, and as little 
universal as such belief in such circumstances.” Still more superfluous must 
be all those reasonings with respect to the existence of the Deity, from the 
nature of certain conceptions of our mind, independent of enomena 
design, which are commonly termed reasonmgé a priort,—reasonings that, | 

if strictly analyzed, are found to proceedson some assumption of the very 


truth for which they contend, and that, instead of throwing additional ro 


~ 


on’ the argument for a Creator of the yniverse, h&ve served only to thro 
on it a sort gf darkness, by reads us to conceive, that there must be.so 
_ obseurity in 8, whie could give occasion to reasoning so obscure. God, — 
tdi _ has formed—these are our great objects. Every: 
ace between these is nothing. We see the uni- 
- believe in its Maker. It is the unjverse, therefore, 
lent, and our ‘only atgument; dnd, as it is powerful to 
' Sy or is not, an object of ott belief. ‘ : 
if ion, der, subserviency to certain-uses§ that are themselves sub- 
_ Servient to other uses, and these to others, in a regular series, be, th€n, what 
it is impossible for us to consider,*without the belief sign—what is the 
universe, but a spectacle of such relations in every par 
masses that roll through space, to the glightest atom that. one of Ps 
imperceptible elements, every thing is conspiring for some purpose. I il 
not speak of the relations of the ,planetary motions to each other,—of the 
tual relations of the various parts of our globe,—of the different animals 
the different elements, ‘in the conformity of their structure to the qaalities 
nts which they inhabit—of man himself, in all the nice adap- 
organs, for purposes whi anatomist and physiolggist may 
1 more learned languag vhich even the vulgar, who , 
he thousandth part, or f an the thousandth part, of , 
shete -é iently, to be convinced. of an‘ 


a 


e su 


an “ 


e fully, but does not believe 
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more undoubtingly. Tofftese splendid proofs, is Se ell necessary to do 
more than to allude. But, when we think of the feeblest and most insignifi- 


» 
tg ing things,—the minutest insect, which it requires a microscope to 
hen we think of it as a creature, having lambs that move it from 
dese When we nk by little vessels, that bear to every fibre of its 
@ frame, some portion of the food, which other organs save rendered fit for 
serving the purposes of nutrition,—having senses, as quick to discern the 
objects that bear to it any relative magnitude, as ours,——and not merely exist- 
_ ing as a living piece of most Beautiful mechanism, but having the power 
which no mere mechanism, however beautiful, ever had, of multiplying its 
own existence, by the production of living machines exactly resembling it- 
self, in all the beautiful organic relations that are clustered, as it were, in its 
little frame ;—when fve think of all theproofs of contrivance which are 
thus to be found, in what seems to us a le atom, or less than a single 
‘atom, and when we think of the myriads of myriads of such atoms, which 
inhabit even the smallest portion of that earth, which is itself but an almost 


_ atom, co ed with the great system of the heavens,—what a 
. combination of icity and grandeur do we perceive. It is one wniver- 
sal design, or a i 


ity of designs ;—nothing seems to us little, because 
nothing is so little as not to proclaim that ompipotence which made_ it ;—and, 
I may say too, that noting seems to us ‘great in itself, bentipe its very 
grandeur speaks to us of that immensity, before which all created greatness 
is scarcely to be perceived. 
r arguments of this kind, that are as innumerable as the things 
eel that it is quite idle to dwell. Those whom a single or- 
ganized being, or even a siftgle organ, such as the eye, the ear, the hand, 
does not eonvince of the being of a God,—-who do not see him, not more 
in the social order of human sogiety, that in a single instinct of animals, pro- 
ducing unconsciously, a tesult that is necessary for their continued existence, 
“and yet a result which they camot have ARE i not see him in all 
the innumerable instances that might be Crowded together, by philosophers — 
and theologians. If, then, such be our nature, that regularity of parts sub-— 


servient to certain uses, impresses us necessarily; W, eling of previous — 
contrivance, we speak against the conviction of our oy often as we 


affect to shelter ourselyes in the tise of a frivolous word, and say, of e 
4 contrivance of the universe, that it is all the result of ehance,—of chance, 
to which it would seem *to useabsurd, to ascribe the far ambi traces of 

ound in a.poem, or a treatise of philosophy. What 
should we think of ¢ , who should &scribe to chance the combinations 
of letters that form the Principia of Newton ! and is the world whieh Newtor 
ibed, less gloriously indicative,of design, than the mere description ? 
. word chance, in sucha case, may be regarded as expressive only of 
unwilling assent. It is a word easily pronounced, but it is nothing more. 
‘ How long,” says Tillotson, in one of his Sermons, “ might 

e sent out from the several rem 

before they would alk meet upc 
» in the exact order of an army 


intellect} that are to’ 


lains, and 
. this is-emuch 


of matter should vol 
' Henry the Seventh’s 
maintain, (yea, with 


Peng 
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that little stfuctu e huge fabric of the wold) that it was never eon- ~ ¥ 
trived or built by any man, but that the stones did by chanee grow into those 
curious figures into which they: seem to have been cut andlipave Aa iines 
upon a time (as lie begin) the materials of that batting 
mortar, timbe d, and glass, happily met together, and a 
nately ranged themselves into that-delicate order in which we see them now 

so close co ted, that it must be a very great chance that parts fo 
—_ What would the world think of a man that should advance such an 
opinion as this, and write a book fof it? If they would do him right, they .. 
ought to look upon him as mad; but yet with a little more reason t dear? 
man can have to say “y world was made by chance.”* 

The world nade ;—there is a designing Power which formed 
it—a Power whose o adinirabl@ nature explains whatever is admirable on _ » 
earth, and leaves to us, instea the wonder of 1, SENareRe, that wonder of 


knowledge and veneration which is not astonishment, but lang and awe. 


“The impious,” says an eloquent French writer, struck with th 
glory of princes and conquerors, that found the cage of this e : 


and they do not feel the omnipotence of that hand which laid the foundations , 
of the universe. ‘They admire the skill and the industry of workmen, who 

_ erect thos palaces which a storm may throw down; and they will not ac- 
Rieislbavdensdom, i in the arrangements of that infinitely more superb werk, 
which the revolutions of ages have respected, and must continue to respect, 
till he who made it shall will it to pass away. In vain, howev 
boast that they do not see God ; it is because they seek him, i 
holiness, in a heart that is depraved by its passions. But they 
look out of themselves, and they will find him every where ; 
earth will announce to them its*Maker; and if they refuse still their assent, 
their own corrupted heart will be the only-thing in the universe which does — 
not proclaim the author of its bemg.”> « 

So completely do we feel this yniversal assent of nature, in acknowledging 

the existence ofits author, that we enter readily into those poetio personifica- 
tions which a ate every object, and call on them to mingle, as it were, in ~ 


ee with mankiid » . 
asst f To Him, ye vocal gales 
ast Breathe soft, whose spirit in your freshness breathes ! 
19 O talk of Him in solitary glooms, + 
- : Where o’er the rock, the scarcely ‘wavir g pine 


“f Fills the brown shade with a religious 
And ye, whose bolder note is hear 
Who shake the astonish’ d world, lif 
| The impetuous song and say, fro 
eeii | His praise, ye brooks, attune, ye trembl: 
et: And let me catch it, as I mtse along 
| Ye headlong torrents, rapi 
fi Ye softer floods, that lead 
Along the vale ;—and th 
A secret world of wonders. 
Sound His stupendous prai 
Or bids you roar, or ids your 
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as we yey to them a véire wifich they have not; 
dence of mind which the bear, haut seems as if ly give them a 


voice mite 
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OMNIS + OMNIPO- 


Be ON THE EXISTENCE,—THE UNITY, 
OF THE DEITY 


TENCE,—AND THE GOODN 


® ' My last Lect tlemen, was employed in considering the evidence, 
ich the frame o ure exhibits, of the being of its Divine Author. 

Of this there-appears to me to be only one argument which can produce 

” aiinienbeslsatnal that. {n argument so irresistible, as fo correspond, in its 

influence on the’ mind, with the power of him whose existence it forces even 

the most reluctant to acknowledge. The arguments: commonly ‘tetined meta- 

’ physical, on this subject, I have always regarded as absolutely void of force, 

unless in as far as they proceed on a tacit assumption of the physical argu-_ 

ment; a nl ae it seems to me no small corroborative proof of the force 


-@ of this pl al argument, that its remaining impression on our mind has_ 
been sufficient to save us from any doubt, as to that existence, which the ob- 
scure ahd laborious reasonings a priogt, in spp of it, would have led us 
to dowbt, rather than to believe. dy 
The universe is that which shows the existence of the Author of the uni- 
verse. It exhibits a harmony of relations, to perceive which is to perceive 
design ; that is to say, it is impossible for us'to perceive them without feeling 
* immediately, that the harmony of parts with parts, and of their results with 
each other, must have had its osigin in some designing hind. I did : 
ceive it necessary to occupy much of your time, in tracing the various 
tions of this sort, which the univeyse presents,—in the small as in the great 

in the simple as in the complicated—for theré is no need to exhibit a mu i: 
ve a contmver. ‘Nec avis pennulam,” says St. 
lum, ‘nec arboris folium, sine partium suarum con: 
g, indeed, to trace, in every part of the crea 
was crefted, as often as any new proof o 
vered,by us, in some part, of which the use 
pleasing, only from the accession which is thu 
physical knowledge, and, cis the interest which we feel in cor 
t p yorks a Power hich we love,—not from any stron, 


tude of contrivances 
Austin, “nec herbe 
wententia agree ser ‘ 


not perceive eee 
ie eye, and belie : 
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or depressed at ure,——that preserves it from injuries of a different ki 

the apparatus for preparing a due quantity of moisture to-lubricate the ball, ~ 
and the conduit for.carrying away all superfluous moisture e muscles, 
that enable u 0 vary at our pleasure the field of vision, by giving motion 
to the vis and the soft cushion on which it rests, that these motions, 
however ay be performed without injury,—who, after observing these 
various provisions that are merely external to it, considers what it is which is » 
to be found within the little orb itself,—the wonderful apparatus, by which 
the rays of light from a wide field, that comprehends in it objects atemany 


distances, are all to converge, so as to form one distinct image on the 
small expansi optic nerve,—and the apparatus as wonderful, by* 
which the ays light admitted or excluded, is tempered to the:delicate 
sensibility nerve, and this, ‘pot tardily at eur bidding,,since t injury.) 
might then be done before. we were able to know the danger, but instantly, 
without our volition, and even without our oa any such process 


is taking place,—he who can consider the small « ass within which so 
many wonders are condensed, and ascribe to chance, what, if invented by a 
human being, he could not fail to regard as the noblest instrument which wis+ 
dom, in all its ingenuity, had ever invented, may indeed, be an atheist,—but 
such an atheist would continue an atheist, though the whole wonders of the. 
living and inanimate universe were exhibited in succession to his view.” 

To such a being, if such a denier of the slightest intentional adaptation*of 
parts to parts in the frame of the universe, were tryly to exist, it would, in- 
deed, be as difficult to prove the existence of God,—as to e the truths 
that are evolved from any process of arithmetical or geometrical reasoning; 
to one who denied in words, the elementary relations which the separate pro- 
positions of the reasoning involve ; but we “do not rely the less on those truths - 
of demonstration, on account of the mere verbal.sophistry'which denies them, 
or professes to deny them,—arld, notwithstanding thé similar profession of 
scepticism as to design, it is equally impossible for us to consider a single or- 
gan like the eye, without believing that there was some one, by whom . 
beautiful apparatus was contrivéd.” We cannot réad a poem or a treatise, 
without believing that it is a work of human art; nor fead the characters of 
divinity in the universe, without thinking of its divine author. } 

The manifest order of the universe, in the relation of parts to parts, and of 
their joint results to other joint results of other parts, is a proof then of some 
designing power, from which all this magnificent r took its rise; and the 
great Being, to whom, in discovering désign, we aseribe the designing power, 
is the Being whom we denominate God. .T rmony which is the proof 
of design, is itself a proof of the relative unity ¢ is desig 
ing power is one, then, in the only sense in which we are entitled t Dé 
either of divine unity or plurality, as indicated by the frame‘of natu re US 
—for it js only from the phefiomena of the universe, that we 


ly, exhibits 
since in 
hi alone 
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_ © Rave proportions or analogies which mark them as the r 


nious contrivance. * 
» This.desig ning unity, that is relative to what we s wever, which 
nobecly entitled to iafer from the phenomena; for olyte and 
necessary unity of the Divine Power, as attempted to be proved by meté- 
physical arguments 9a pmort, that are at best, only a laborious trifling with 
_ words, which either sygnify nothing or prove nothing, is,more: than in our 
state of ignorance, independently of Revelation, we are entitled to assert. 
The unity, which alone, from the light of nature, we can with confidence ‘as- 
sert, is hence not strictly exclusive, but wholly relative to that one design, 
which we are capable of tracing in the frame of the universe. | 
This-one designing power, we are accustomed to say, is omniscient, and, 
in the only sense in which that phrase can have any meaning, when used by 
creatures so ignorant as ourselves, to signify our impossibility of discovering 
any limits,to the wisdom, which formed the magnificent design of the world, 
the phrase may be used, as expressively only of admiration, that is justly 
ue to wisdom so sublime. He who formed the universe, and adapted it, in 
- all its parts, for those gracious purposes, to which it is subservient, must of 
course have known the relations which he established; and knowing every 
-relatidn of every thing existing, he may trély be said to be omniscient, in 
his relation to every thing which exists. But it is in this definite sense only, 
the’ phrase has any meaning, as used, by creatures, whose knowledge 4s 
so very limited. Beyond this universe, it is presumptuous for man to 
ture, even in the homage which he offers. 'The absolute wisdom of the Dei- 
ty, transcendent as it may be, when compared, even with that noble displayof 
it whieh is within us, and without us, wherever ive, turn our eyes, we are inca- 
pable even of conceiving ; and admiring what we know, an awful veneration 
of*what is unknown, is all that remains for us. Qur only meaning of the — 
term omniscience then, does not arrogate to us, any knowledge of those infi- 
Deity to:-know. It is merely that the Su- 
B of every existing thing—and that it is ime 
for us to conceive any limit to his knowledge. . 
muipotence,’ in like manner, as conceived by us, whatever it may be 
is not a power extending to circumstances, of which, from our own 
able of forming a conception; but a power 
exists, and to which we cannot discover any — 
producing wonders, as far surpassing those — 
whole fabric of the universe surpasses the little — 
ands; but the relation of the Deity to these unex-— 
s beyond the feebl if i is be- | 
eption. 


Author of the universe 


A 


® 


e 
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* 
which could comprehend every thifig that fills infinity, in one great Bint > 
with a power, which could fill infinity itself, with the splendid wonders 
e, wherever we endeavour to extend our search.» We know no limit to 
wisdom, for all the knowledyeewhich we are capable of acquiring flows 
him, as from its source; we know nothing which can limit his power, 
every thing of which we knowthe existence, is the work of his hand. 
od, then, thus wise and powerful, exists, and we are subject to his sway. ¥ 
e are subject to his sway: but if all which we knew of his nature were his 
mere power and wisdom, the inquiry most interesting to us, would still re- 
main. ‘The awful power, to which we perceive no limit, may be the sway 


of a tyrant, ms Greater means of tyranny, than any earthly despot can pos- 


sess,—or it’ May be the sway of a Father who has more than paregfal fond- 
ness, and wer of blessing far more extensive, than any parental power, 
which is but a shadow, and a faint shadow, of the Divine goodness that has 
conferred it. If we were suddenly carried away into captivity, and as 
slaves, how eager should we be to discover whether our task-master were 
kind or cruel,—whether we could venture to look to him with hope, or only 
with the terror which they feel, who,are to see constantly above them a power 
which is to be exercised only in oppression, or whose kindness of a moment 
is the short interval of hours of tyranny. But I will not use such an illustra- 
tiog in speaking of God and man. ‘The paternal and filial relation is the 
only one which can be considered as faintly representing it; and to what son 
can it be indifferent, whether his father be gentle on severe? The goodness 
of God is, of all subjects of inquiry, that which is mostinteresting tous. It 
is the goodness of him to whom we owé, not merely that we exist, but that 
we are happy or miserable now, and according to which we are t@hope or fear 
for a future, that is not limited to a few years, but extends through all the ages 
of immortality: Have we, then, reason to believe that God is good? that the 
designing power, which it is fmpossible for us not to perceive and admit, is a 
power of crdelty or kindness? -Of whom is this the question? of those 
Whose whole life has been a continued display of the bountiful provisior 

Heaven from the first moment at which life bégan. 

It isethe inquiry of those, who} by the goodness of that God, whose ee - 
ness. they question, found, og their very entrance into this scene of life, 
sources of friendship already. provided for them, merely because they had 
wants that already required friendship,—whose first years, were years of 
clteerfulness almosteuningerrupted, ag if existence were all that is. necessary 
for happiness;—sto whom, in after life, almost a which théy were 
capable of making,’ was a pleasure, and nat ry object which met their 
eye, a.sense of direct gratification, or of knowledge, which was “Snel 
ful,—who were not formed to be only thus selfishly happy, but seeme¢ 
ed, by some propitious voice of natyre, to the diffusion of happineat, % ‘the 
enjoyment which arose from that very diffusion,—and wa rom. injurin; 
others, by the pain which accompanied the very and ° 
still greater pain of remorse, when evil had at | 
inflicted. Nor is it to be counted a slight part of 
he has given us that very goodness.as an object of thought, ai 
opened to us, inexhaustibly, a pure and: sublime ple: e in the contempla- . 

ion of those divine ‘qualities; which are themse the source. of all ihe 
umes that we feel. ae 


ee Se yore y. 
the goodness of God, in its relation to’ ind, in infancy, in 


& 
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m in every period of life. But we are not to think, that the good- 


" me) d extends only to man. ‘The humblest life, w man despises, 
oh despised by him who made.man of nothing, and all things of nothin 


a 


and “ whose tender mercies are over all his works.” 


Has God, thou fool, work’d solely for thy good? 
ry Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food ? 
Who for thy table feeds,the wanton fawn, a 
For him as kindly spread the flowery lawn. 
Is it folthes the lark ascends and sings? 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
Is it for thee the Tinnet pours his throat ? 
Loves of his own and raptures swell the note. — : 
The bounding steed you pompously bestride, 4, 
"kd 
Sa 


g Shares with his Lord the pleasure and the pride. 
Is thine alone the seed tlfat strews the plain? 
’ % The birds of Heaven shall vindicate their grain.* 
In vain do we strive to represent to ourselves all nature as our own, and 


only our own. The happiness which we see the other races around us en- 
joying, is a proof that it is thers as well as ours ; and that he, who has given 
us the dominion of all things that live on earth, has not forgotten the crea- 
tures, which he has entrusted to our sway. Even im the deserts, in which 
our sway is not acknowledged, where the lion, if man approached, would 
see no Lord, before whom to tremble, but a creature far feebler than the or- 
“diary victims of his hunger, or his wrath,—in the dens and the wildernesses, 
there are pleasures which owe nothing to us, but which are not the less felt 

bythe fierce hearts that inhabit the dreadful recésses. They, too, have their 
happiness ; because they too were created by a Power that is good,—and of 
whose beneficent design, in forming the world, with all its myriads of myri- 
ads of varied races of inhabitants, the happiness of these was @ part. . 

* Nor,” as it has been truly said, “ is the de8ign abortive. ,It is a happy 
world after all. The airy the earth; the water, teem with delighted exist- 
ce. In a spring noon, or a summer evening, on whichever side I turn 

ey eyes, myriads of happy beings crowd upon my view. ‘The insect 
youth are on the witig.? Swarms of new-bdrn flies are trying their pinions in 
the air. .Their sportive motions, their wantong mazes, their gratuitous acti- 
vity, their continual change of place without use or purpose, testify their joy 
ahd the exultation which they feel in their lately discovered faculties. . A 
bee, amongst the flowers in spring, is one of the mest cheerful objects that 
can bé looked upon. _ Its li appears to be all enjoyment; so busy and so 
d: yet it is only a specimen of insect ‘life, with which, by reasoh of the 

timal being half eet we happen to be" better acquainted than we 

are with that of others.” + ) ei 
Such is the seemingly happy existenge of that minute species of dife, 
which is so abundant in every part of the great scené in which we dwell. I 

( appiness upward, through all the alacrity and 
delight in exist of the large animals,—an ever-flowing plea- 
sure, of which, those who have had the best opportunities of witnessing mul- 
titudes of gregarious eat able app together, and rejoicing in their common 


pasture, will be the best able to appreciate the amount. All have means of 
v7) : . - *, e 
¥ * Pope's Essay on Man, Ep. HI. v. 27—38. 4 Bey: 
; + Paley’s Nat. Theol. 8ve. p. 392. i ea 
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enjoyment eg es; and, if man be the happy sovereign of the 
creation, he is‘not the sovereign of miserable subjects. ; - . 


Y 7 
Ask for what end the heavenly Bodies shine, 
: Earth for whose use ? Pride answers, ’tis for mine. 
. For me, kind Nature wakes her genial power, 
Suckles each herb, ialk sian out évery > Abe 


seme mé, the grape, the rose renew 

The juice nectarious, and the»balmy dew ; 

For me, the mine a thousand treasures brings ; 

For me, Health gushes from a thousand springs ; 

Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise ;— ® _ 
My footstool earth—my canopy the skies.* 


* 

All these sources of blessings that are infinite, as the living beings that en- 
joy them, were made, indeed, for man, whose pride makes the arrogant ex- 
clusive assumption,—but they were made also for innumerable beings, whose 
very existence is unknown to man, and who know not, in their turn, the ex- 
istence of him. who supposes that all these means of happiness are for him- 
self alone. There is, at every moment, an amount of happiness on the 
earth, of which the happiness of all mankind is an element indeed, but only 
one of many elements, that perhaps bears but a small proportion to the rest ; 
and it is not of this single element that we are to think, when we consider the 
benevolence of that God who has willed the whole. ; 

It is this element of the universal happiness, however, with which we are 
best acquainted ; and, when man is the inquirer, it is to this human, part 
of course, that we may suppose his attention to be chiefly turned. But man 
the enjoyer, is very different from man the estimator of enjoyment. In mak- 
ing our estimate of happiness, we think, only or chiefly, of what is remark- 
able, not of what is ordinary ; as, in physics, we think’ of the rarer phenome- 
na, far more than of the appearances of nature, which are every moment 
before dur eyes. There are innumerable delights, therefore, of the senses, 
of the understanding, of the heart, which we forget, because they are delights 
to which we are every hour accustomed, and which are shared with us by 
all mankind, or the greater number of mankind. It is what distinguishes us 
from our fellows that we consider,—and this, the very “circumstance of dis- 
tinction, necessarily limits to a few ;—not what is common to us with our fel- 
lows, which, by the very wideness of the participation, is of an amount that 
is mcomparably greater. We think of the benevolence of the Author 
of the whole race of ‘mankind, therefore, as less than it is, because it 
is a benevolence that has provided for the whole race of mankind; and_i 
the amount of good, provided for every living being, had been less in 
extent of its diffusion, we should, in our erring estimate, have regarded 
more—at least if ourselves had been of the number of the privileged few, 
who alone enjoyed those general blessings of nature, which now are common 


to all. : } 

‘Non dat Deus beneficia ?—unde ergo sa gue possides,' que d 
negas, que servas, que rapis? unde hec innumerabilia, oculos, aur i- 
mum mulcentia? unde illa luxuriam quoque instruens copia. Neque enim 
necessitatibus tantummodo nostris provisum catpeenic an delicias amamur. 
—Si pauca quis tibi donasset jugera, accepiss a oeres beneficium : im- 
mensa terrarum late patentium, spatia negas esse beneficium !”+ It is truly, 
4 


* Essay on Man, Ep. I. v. 131—140 t Senec. De Benef. Lib. IV. cap. v vi. 
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as this eloquent writer says, the possession of the com glories of the 
earth, the sky, of all nature that is before us and above us; which is the most 
‘valuable possession of man; and the few acres which he enjoys, or thin 
that he enjoys, exclusively, compared with that greater gift of Heaven to 
mankind, are scarcely worthy of being counted as a proof of Divine b 
cence. ~ ssi wer 

But though life a to his fellow-inhabitants of earth, be a source 
of happiness upon the whole, it is nét always, ‘and in every instance, a source 
of happiness. There is not a moment, indeed, in which the quantity of 
agreeable sensation felt by myriads of creatures, may nt be far greater than 
all the pain which is felt at the same moment. But still there is no moment, 
in which pain, and a very considerable amount of pain, is not felt. Can he 
be good, then, under whose supreme government, and therefore, almost, it 


ho be said, at whose bidding, pain exists? Before entering on this inquiry 
me 


, it may* be necessary to obviate an objection, that arises fro 
re limitation of our nature as finite beings. 
Many of the complaints of those ho are dissatisfied with the system of 
‘the universe, arise from this mere limitation of our faculties and enjoyments, 
—a limitation in which ingratitude would find an argument, in whatever state 
of beig, short of absolute divinity, it might be placed; and even though 
possessing all the functions of divinity from the moment at which it wa tre- 
ated, might still look back through eternity and complaia with the same rea- 
son, that it had not been created earlier, to the exercise of such sublime 


ctions. . 

Sie suly is not necessary, forthe proof of benevolence, on the part of the 
vine Being, that man should be himself a God,—that he should be emni- 
scient or omnipotent, any more than that he should have existed from eternity. 
His"senses, with all his other faculties, are limited, because they are the fa- 
culties of a created being ; as even his immortality may, in one senge of the 

word, be said to be limited, when considered in relation to the eterni 
that preceded his existence. But how admirably does even the Timitatign al 
his nature demonstrate the gracious benevelence of Heaven, when we con- 
sider the innumerable relations of the universe, that must have been contrived 
in adaptation to the exact degree of. his capacity, so as to be most*produetiye 
of good in these particular circumstances. If we think only how very sliglit 
a change in the qualities of external things, though perfectly suitable, per: 
haps, to a different degree of sensitive and intellectual capacity, might have 
rendered the existence of man absolutely miSerable, how sublimely, beweve 
lent seems that wisdom, in the very miiuteness of its care, Which, by pro- 
tioning exactly the qualities of atoms, to the qualities of, that, which, in 

“the world of spirits, may be considered as scarcely more than.what an ate 
is in the material world, has produced, amid so many possibilities of misery, 
this result of happiness. ; e wl 
You are probably all acquainted with the lines of Pope, so often quoted on 
bis ghen that express briefly, and with great poetic force, the reasoning of 
ir. Locke on this subject, which, perhaps, suggested thent., | ie 
‘. ~ 
The bliss Pekan could Pride that blessing find, 
. © Is, not to act or think beyond mankind ; 

* No powers of body or of soul to share, 


But what his nature and his state can bear. 
Why has not mana microscopie eye ? 


® 
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Bs this plain reason,—Man is not a fly. a % Yue 


ay, what the use were finer optics given ae 
o Insp mite, not comprehend the heaven ? > 
Or touchy tremblingly sat all o’er, UL 
» To smart and agonize at every pore,— 
fi ‘ Or, quick effluyia darting through the brain, 
, oe Die of a rose in aromatic pain? > 
Fi. If Nature thunder’d in his opening ears a 
And stunn’d him with the music of thelspheres; 
a How would he wish that Heaven had leftshim still 
The whispering rasan 4 ard the purling, rill !* 


a 


% Pa 


We see, then, the adyantage of the sihiginiie of our limited powennlb to 
the particular circumstances of nature. , ¢ 

But appearances of evil unquestionably exist, that are not to be ascribed 
to the mere limitation of our faculties, in relation to the finite system of things 
in which they are to be exercised. Let us now, then, proceed in part tothe 

ideration of the question, as to the compatibility of these appearances 
benevolence, in the contriver of the universe. 

The objection to the goodness of the Supreme Being, involved in this 
question, of course, proceeds on the supposition that the Deity had the 
power of Giniak us differently,—a power, therefore, which I need not stop 
to attempt to prove, since, unless this be taken for granted by the objector, 
the objeetion would be nugatory. 

But if the Deity had the power of forming us differently,—if, for exam- 
ple, he could have so constituted our nature, that every object amid which 
we were placed, must have been a source of pain,—that habit, instead oa 


sening the sense of pain, had eontinually increaséd it,—that instead of a 
most constant tendency to hope, we had an equally constant tendency to the 
most gloomy apprehension,—that we had felt pleasure in inflicting pain gra- 
twitously, and remorse, only,*if we had iwadvertently done good ;—if all this 
had been, | it would surely have been a conelusion as just as obvious, that the - 
contriver of this system of misery was; in his own nature, malevolent ; and 
any happiness which seemed slightly felt at times, especially if, the happiness 
was the manifest result of a contrivance that, upon the whole, tended far 
more frequently to the production of pain-—might, without any violation of 
ithe principles of sound philosophy, have been ascribed to an-intention pur 
malevolent, as indicated by the general contrivance obviously adapted for the 
production of pain. If, in such a system of things, any one had contended: 
or the benevolence of the Deity, from these few instances of pleasure, it 
would have been counted, as I cannot but think, a satisfactory answer, t& 
have proved sthat the ordinary result of the contrivance must be pain ; and 
to have pointed out the manifest subserviency of the different anges of the, 
contrivance, to this eruel purpose. 
If this answer would be held valid, in the case now supposed; the opposite 
answer cannot be less "validy in the opposite circumstances in which we exist. 
1 need. not repeat, -how much gratification we receive from the objec 
around us, nor fill up that antithesis to the former statement, which 1 
probably occur to yourselves, while I imagined and stated its various. 
circumstagces. I shall dwell only on the pain, that is the occasional 
result of the system of things, as it 1s.. Is this the result of a contrivance, 
of which pain seems to be the manifest object, or of a contrivance which 
rs manifestly, in its general and obvious appearances, adapted for pur> 
* Essay on Man, Ep. i. 169-204. 
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posts’ ity, and consequently of goodness ? “ Evil, po doubt, exists,” 
says Paley, “but is never, th; P we can paresis fi the object of contrivance. 
Teeth are contrived t eqt, no che ; their a ching nowe en is inci- 
dental to the contrivance, ane arable from it;, or i a. ; if you will, 
let it be called a defect in the met tbs but it, is not the object of it. 

is is a distinction me well deserves to be attended to. In describing 
implements husbandry, you.would hardly say of the sickle, that.it was 

de to cut the reaper’s hand ; tl 

and the manner of using it, this. mischief often follows. 

badhmecesion to. describe instrumenta ' torture, pr saseulel engine, 
yap mo ould my is to » gxseud the sinews 8 j—this to dislocate the joints ;—thi 


misery are the very i of - contrivance. 
is to be found in the frame of nature. We never 
vice to bring about an.evil purpose. No,anate 
tem of organization calculated to produce pain e 
ing the parts of the human body, ever said,—thi 
jflame,—this duct is to convey the mee to me nag rd to secrete 
the humours which form the gout. nee, h e to a part of 
which he knows not the use, the most % w “ is, that it is useless ; ne one 
ever suspects that it is put there to incommode, to annoy, or to to ent.” 
When the direct object of all the great contrivances ¢ of natur 
ifestly for beneficent purposes, it would be reasonable, e 
agranag ‘could be traced, as the consequence of the occas 
life, to ascribe these rather to purposes waknown to us,.than to purposes that 
were malevolent. If the inhabitant of some other capone ere to witness 
the. kindness and solicitude ef a father his hd his lv watchfulness 
of love, and were then to see the sue pet force the child, notwithstand- 
ing ‘its cries, to swallow some bitter p he would surely conclude, net 


that* the father was crue _ that we -hild was to derive benefit from the 
very potion which he Joat What th rat benefit was, indeed, it would be 
impossible for to conceive, but lve would not conceive the less, that the 


intention was benevolent. He would feel his own ignorance of the consti- 
tution of things on earth, and would be confident, that if he knew this «on- 
stitution better, the seeming pesentichey of the affection, and the produc- 
tion of suffering,,would be sremoved. ‘ 

Such a presumption. would be wh even thongh we were incapable 
of discovering, in many cases, the advantage to which the seeming evil i 
subservi very evident, that he only who knows al the relations of 
parts of the universe, can justly appreciatethe umiverse, and say with e 
dence of any part of it, it were better that this had not been. In 
partial and wery limited knowledge, if we say this of any part of hayes w 
ful mechanism, we may perhaps say it of that, which not being, the 
ness of millions would have been destroyed ;—we may say it even 
the loss of whicl would be the confusion of g the, systems of 


verse. k : x . 
, \* 
Let earth unbalance’d from her orbit fly. e 
* Planets and suns run lawless through tne sky ; 
° fet ruling angels from their spheres be hurled, 
eing on ira wreck’d, and world on world 


* Moral ind Pol. Philosophy, Book II, Chap. V 


though, from the con onion et 
— But, i 


a 
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i 's whole foundations to their centre nod, % 
d nature trembles to the throne of God 
> All this order break—for whom ? For thee, 

ie Vile Wel O! ——_ impiety. 


What should we think of bim, who, fice his whole attention onf.the dim 
figures in the background of a great picture, pa, say, that the Wtist had 
a 


no e nce, because these figures had littleresemblance to ear a. 
of the horses, that seemed intended to be represent by th 
iy ich would be necessary to vindicate the artist, would not be to n 


htest* alteration in-these figures, but to point out to the observer’ 
ound, and to bid him to comprehend the whole picture in a glan 
universe is, if I may So express 1 it, such a picture, but a picture far’ 60 
to be: comprehe in our little gaze ;—the parts which we sce, have 
some relation rts which we do not set ; and, if all these 1 s 
by o doubt, that the ubtiverse would oe 
s ve erhaps, as the picture seems to him, who has 
> , and whé afterwards surveys the whole. 
kind, however, that is founded merely-on our impos 
sibility 0 wledge, is, am aware, and, am ready to admit, of 
little weight, Meas where there is so decided a superiority of*good or evil 
in the parts that may be: conceived to be in a great measure known, as tg 
wable doubt as to the nature of the parts, or relations of parts, 
ate” ‘It is on this account, and on this account only, | cone 
sider it as peculiar force in the preseat instance ; for I surely need not 
say, after the remarks already” made, how strong are the appearances of be- 
nevolent intention in t stem of the universe, in all those manifest contri- 
vances, of white are able ‘to discover the object. 

The Divine Being who has’ ived a system that must thus, on every 
hypothesis, be allowed to be productive of much good to man, must bé be- 
nevolent, malevolent, or indifferent, or capricio! yenevolent, or malevolent . 
That he is not indifferent, every contrivance itself shows. ‘That he is not 
capricious, is shown by the uniformity of all the laws of nature, since the 
world has been a subject of human observation. ‘That he is not malevolent, 
the far greater proportion of the marks of benevolent intention sufficiently 

indicates ; and since his benevolencey therefore, is not capricious, the only 
Mind supposition is, that it is the perfhanent eT of the Divine 


€ presumption, then, as “to the goodness of Goa, even in the apparent 
of the system in which mah is placed, would be a reasonable pi 
n, though, with our limited eomprehension, we were inc 
yering the advantages that flow from these particular seeming.evils. What 
see clearly, might be regarded as throwing light on ether parts of the 
se whole, which are too dim for our feeble vision. 
a fair estimate, then, has been made of all the indications oF the 
oral character of its autho which the universe exhibits, it is logically wise 
to infer, in many cases, a goodness that is not immediately apparent in the 
particular results. But, foahile as our faculties are, they are not so weak of - 
vision and comprehension, as to be incapable of distinguishing many of the 
_ relations of apparent evil to real good. ‘There are many evils,—that is to say, 


* Pope’s Essay on Man, Ep... v. 251-258. 
Vou. Il. 56 
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giailtes productive of uneasiness, which the ignorant, indeed, mary vA 
moved, but which t who have a little more _kmowledge, would — vis 
continue, though the inuance or the disappearance of theggielep ed on 
their mere will; and every discovery of this sort which we make, adds new 
force toythat general presumption of goodness, which even though we'had 
been inéapabie of making any such discovery, would haye been. justified by 
the general character of benevolent ftention, in the obvious contrivances 
.» Of the universe. In treating of our appetites, I took occasion to explain to 
9u the importance of the uneasy feelings, which form a part of thems"The 
ignorant, perhaps, might wish these removed, merely because they are un- 
Ne Goetinge hove it is only as uneasy feelings they are valuable. 
evils which westoo might wish removed, are, perhaps, as important i 
general relations, which we do not perceive, as hunger and thirst are in thoss 
relations, of which the yulgar do not think, and may almost be said, from 
‘their habits, to be incapable of thinking. oii, 
The analogy of many of the ills of life in me beneficial relation to our 
pains of appetite, is, indéed, very striking. Without the bee of 


s 


‘gratified desire, in general, how feeble, in many cases, would be the deli 
of the gratification itself, He, certainly would not consult well. for, h 
happiness, by whom every human defire, if it were in his power, woul 
rooted from the breast. Piscovice wad 

It is in its relation to the enjoyments of ‘conscious moral agency, however, 
that the existence of so much seeming evil in the world, finds its best solu- — 
tion. (To this I shall proceed in wy next Lecture. in “ef é 


e 
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ON THE GOODNESS OF THE DEITY—OBJECTIONS OBVIATED. 

Z . . , * v~ ; ® | 
‘Tx my last Lecture, gentlemeri, I @onsideréd the evidence which the uni- 
verse exhibits of the goodness of its Author,—a Soodness, which, linaited jr 
its eXtent only by the limits of the universe wself, is present with us whe 
r eyes;—since ahere is not a result of the wisdom atid 
of Go is not, in its conseqtences, dirett or indirect, an exh ition 
ance, forthe moral or physial advantage of his creatures. 
ery thing which we behold, however, may, ih its ger 
at least, what see 


Though 
relations, lead to this benevolent purpose—good, o 
be good, is far from being, in every case, the imme 
misery in the world, as truly as there is happiness in the world ; 
denies the one, as a mere phehdmenon of the ivi 
placed, might, with as much reason, deny ‘the o 
this evil, has been the question of every age, that has been capable 
guiries beyond those, which originate in mere animal necessity. 


h he is 
on, is — 
of in- — 
aes | ; 
. 


That Eternal mind, 
From passione, wants, and envy, far estrang’d, 


: 


object is manifestly beneficial,— 
_. the general disposition and gracious intention of hin, to whose power and wis- 


Each part so richly with w 
To life, to"health, to pleasure a 
* The viper evil, creepingun, pollute 
The googly scene ; and,with insidio te ‘ ‘ 
While the poor inmate looks Bui ; . 
Dart her fell sting, with poison to his s¢ al? ’ ee M s ry t 


dance with belief of the goodness of the Deity, it be meécessary, that tl 
particular advantage of each particular seeming evil, be precisely demon 
strated, it must be confessed, that no answet has yet been given to tt by phi- 
sre and that, in this sense, probably the question must continue uhan- . 
a 


Such has bettie question of ages; ard it for answer to it in’ accor= 
© , * 


, as long, at least, as man is a creature of this earth. 'T6 be able to 
it in this sense, indeed, would imply a knowledge of allthe®relations 
of all existing things, which is possible only tb a being, that can look vpon | 
the future stil more clearly, than man with his dim memory is permitted to © 
look upon the past. But, though we cannot state precisely, a particular ad- 
ge of each seeming evil, we can at least infer fromsthe general appear- 
1¢es of nature, and the more minute and intimaté contrivances which it ex 
ae the moral character of that power which has formed us,—so as’ to 
know of any particular contrivance, the particular effects of which we ma 
be incapable of tracing, whethef he that designed it as a part of a systent, 
was one who willed, or did not will, the happimess of rhankind. We may 
infer it certainly, with as great accuracy, or far greater than that with which 
we infer the benevolent or malevolent disposition of eur friends or foes ; 
and if it be reasonable 4n the case of a friend, whose kindness has beén the 
source of the éhief happiness of our life, to infer, in Some cases, in which 
we might have doubted of the Nat of —tlfat his intentions might 
have been friendly to us, even wheh we su wi by the immediate results’of 
his actions ;—that confidence which we should blush not to feel in the case 
of an earthly friend, whd, though known to: us by long intinlacy of mutual 
regard, may yet have been influenced by motives of ‘interest or momentary 
passion, is surely not less réasonable, when he, in whom we confide, is the 
only friend that cannot*have with us any rival interests,—a friend, to whom we 
are indebted for every thing which we possess, even for the delights of those 
cordial intimacies, and for that very confidence which.we thfnk ‘it tle a 
e 


, in all the innumerable contrivancés of nature, in the Wonderful me- 
1 of the living fran reis not ont of which the erowehia of injury 
r t,—whatever oecasional evil may indirectly 
‘innumerable contrivances, of which the direct 
may be regarded as a sufficient proof of 


* 


* Pleasures of the Imagination, Bi Ui. , ‘ 


£9 . 
, fae O EITY, * & 
7 , ; 
dom we asc my Lecturesyésterday I endeavor 
to picture to you . y the opposite of hat» 
‘at present su object of every ¢o 
was the pro u which, in this misery, man, i 
constant tende comforts him in afflictic 
; 5 ly ont spair and become mo ensi 
_pain, the more he had be bituated to it ;~and as, in that case, where the 
“ irect object of every contrivance was manifestly injurious, no one would 


any ,occasional tendency of the laws of that contri- 
singe slight gratification to the sufferer, when the inciden- 

. tal pleasure d from the same principle which produced the general 
anguish,—so, in the present constitution of things, in which the direct Bbject 
of ever mtn is beneficial to man, there is surely as little reason to 


fer benevolenc 
vance, tosproduc 


infer any volent desiye, from evils that arise in consequence of a general 
» provision, which is, in all those general circumstances to which it manifestly 
relates, decidedly productive of good. 
The Supreme Orderer of the frame of nature, as J have said, is 


wih for the laws which now regulate the universe, are the 
hy, 


have been obseryed since man was an observer. He is not indifferent 
‘happiness or misery of man, for man exists as a being capable of hap- 

pihess or misery ; and every relation, or almost every relation, which connetts 
may with the living or inanimate objects around him, is productive to him, 
directly or indirectly, of some pleasure of pain. Equally evident is it, that 
He, whose general, arrangements are all’directly indicative of purposes of 
utility, that are only incidentally combined with any seeming evil, is not one 
who has willed, as the objecf*of those arrangements, the misery of his living 
creatures ;—and, if lte be not malevolent, indifferent, nor capricious, he is, — 
and must be, permanently benevolent, and the seemipg evil has, not been will- — 
ed as evil. We are bound, therefore, not more by gratitude than by sound — 
philosophy,,. to ‘confide mee gracions intentions of Heaven, even when the — 
graciousness of those mtention§ is to be determined, not bya particular result, 
that of itself,—if it had exi one,—might not have seemed indicative of 
it, but by the general in s of moral character,*which the system, as a 
whole, exhibits. ‘ . 

All inference and, e n of this kind, I have admitted, would mot be — 
reaSonable, however, unless when the indications of gracious intention pre- — 
indubitable superiority, ‘But of this superiority, in the physical — 
things, who .can doubt, who estimates the beneficent aryange-— 
author of the universe with half the candour, with which he 
estimates t sonduc he character of a ¢ommon earthly friend ! 

The operations pe yature are not arbitrary, so.as to vary with t 
lar circumstances dividual, and of the moment ; and if it be 
portance for man to be a designing agent, to have the noble consciou: 
acting according to his own desire, and not to be the mere passive 
even-of pleagure itself,—which, he who can doubt, i scarcely worthy of the — 
name of man,—it is evidently of importance, that the phenomena of nature 
should thus take place, according to gener 


a 


that, by his foresight of 
their results, he may regulate his conduet in adaptation to them., The law, 
or regular ‘arrangement of the sequences of events ig nature, which pro- 
duces good upon the whole, is not to be suspended, because it may, to an in- 
dividual in particular eircufnstances, be productive of evil; since, if it were 
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result cou in any com- 


) wa Id arise this uncer- 
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e, no one ould even gues 
circumstances ; and .the 


whole race o 


than that might arise to a si 
cases, 1 ich it might, to that 9 
moment, have been profitable, that 


we, like some weak prince, the Eternal 
rone for his fav’rites to reverse his laws ? 
- Shall burning Etna, if a sage requires, 
' Forget to thunder and recall Her fires ? 
On air or sea, new mottfons be imprest, 
O blameless Bethel, to relieve tly breast ? 
When the loose motintal, trembles from on high, — af 
Shall gravitation cease, if fou r by ?* , 


It is quite evident, that even Omnipotence itself, »which can pi treat 3 is, 
contradictory, cannot combine both adéahtages—the advantage of regular 
r in the sequences of nature, and the advantage of an uniform adapta- 

of the particular circumstances of the moment, 1 to the particular circu 

ces of the individual. We may take out choice, but we. cannott 

a combination of botlr; and if, as is very obvious, the greater advant 
that of uniformity of operation, we must not complain, of evils, to which tha 
very uniformity which we could, not fail to prefer, if thé option had been 
allowed to us, has been the very circumstanee that gave rise. You cannot 
fail to perceive, of yourselveshow much of that which we term evil, is re- 
ferable to this circumstance alene,—a circumstance which, i in every instance, 
occasiohs to us momentary suffering, indeed, but which, in every instance, 
leaves to us, or rathef confers onus, the gloridus privilege of conscious 
agency,—of that agency with design, which implies a foreknowledge of cer- 
tain events, a8 the consequents of certain other antecedent events. That 
the phenomena of nature should take place, then, according to general laws, 
and should not be various a¢eording tothe partieular cireumstances of the 
individuals, to whom a temporary accommodation of them might seem more 
advantageous in some particular cases,—is so obyious, if man is to be at all 


a reflecting and conscious agent, that I conceive it unnecessary to dwell at 
. 


any length on the demonstration of..it. A 
But gefteral lavis, it will be said, might have been framed, possessing all 
the advantages of regularity, and productive of less sufferimg. Is there any 
advantage thes, of suffering itself, that® may reconcile it, moresreadily at 
least, with that Divine goodness, the reality of which, as a quality of him te 
whose sway we are subject, it.is so delightful to believe, 
There are such relations of occasional séffering to las 


: whee . 
ting advantage, which, 
for the suffering, and 


ich, all the suffering itself is not too dear a price. — ‘° 
great advantage, is to Be found in the exercise of virtues, to wR 
6 er the risk of <3 ag, is essential, and in all the enjoyment that 


lese virtues in ourselves, and drom our ad- 


oe though this relation to moral character is unquestionably the ‘chief 

advantage, and that which might, of itself, be sufficient to account, in a great 

measure, for the mixture of apparent iil in the universe, it is not perhaps 
, ° Essay on Man, Ep. IV. v. 121—128. 
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°* ae cna 

ta#es, some es ) relation, which many o 
| evils bear*to,otr Mistery for the produ 

céssive races oO nkind: * Of this tion, therefore, inconsi 

is, when compar wi the moral advantage which we are afte $ to ex- 
i fey nears may not He ted sly unimpoftant. 
I f advantage upon the whole, if the earth, in eith 


| ay, were to sup- 
port éxactly the same number*of inhabitants, that there should be a succession 
of races, rather than one continued race. Inthe case of man, forvexample, 
of which we canbest speak,—tho&gh we omit all consideration of the multi- 
tude of beings who are thus transmitted, after* what is, perhaps, a necessary 
preparation, to a scene of higher existence,—and think merely of the cir- 
cumstances,of this earth, how nfuch df human happiness would be destroyed, 
but for such a provision of alternate weakness to be sheltered, and love to be 
ete guardian of weakness? Whepe there is no succession of races, all 
filial, and parental, and consanguineal relations of every’sort, are of course 
out of thé question ; and, consequently, all the happinéss which such rela- 
tions bestow. Indeed, in a long life of this kind, all the associations which 
. ¥ . % 
gener productive of so much delight, would probably be wholly powerless. 
home of fifty or a hundred yegfs, would ceasé, perhaps, to be our 
home; and he sugceeded by'so many other homes of the same period, that 
the effect on our feelings, thus divided among so many ‘scenes, would be the 
same as if we kad rf country Of home whatever. As things are at present, 
there is not a momént in which thousands of Your kind are not deriving plea- 
sure from an infinity of objects, that, to an immortal race of beings similar 
to us*ip’ every respect, but mortality, would long have ceased to afford grati- 
ficdtion.” There is a constarit succession of new spirits,*full of all the ala- 
crity of new existence, and enjoying the delight of new objects a and the ‘con- 
templation of this very scene, so beautifully diversified with the quick hopes — 
of youth,®and the slower déliberative wisdom of manhood, is oné of the — 
chief pleasures which the universe, as an objett of fhought, affords. But, — 
though ‘nothing more were gained, than the mere relations of consanguyyty, 
to which the present Tae . 


1 gives rise, whocould hesitate for a moment, in 
determining by which of the two systems the greatér good would be pro- — 
duced,—by an almost immortal earthly existence, coeval with the whole sys- — 
tem of earthly things, or by that ‘shortet mortality which allows} therefore, — 
foom for successive generations, and for all the kind affections which these _ 
generations, as they successively drfse, evolve. 'To remove from life that — 
tenderness which ‘flows from the protection and instruction of infancy, and — 
that tenderness which is reflected back from the-little smiler who is the object 
of it,*to all who are smiling around*him,—would be, in its ultimate effects on — 
the maturer feelings of manhood, to destroy not the happiness but | 
half the wintwe of mankind. a 
"The vefy briefness of life, afflicting as it is in many cases, is, in some 
eases,—which, comparatively few as they may be, are not to be neglected © 
in our genefal estimate,—essential to’ comfort. There are situations, in 
which ‘hope, that is so little apt to desert the afflicted, scarcely arises, unless 
when it speaks ef other scenes,—and in which Death, the opener of immior-— 
tality, is hailed, as that gracious comforter who receives the combatant when 
the warfare of life is over ; and preparing for him at once the couch and the 
laurel, leads him to gloty in leading him to repose. y 


— : “-. 
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I need not pause, however, to state the various advantages arising from 
ecession of races on earth, rather than an unvarying aumber. | may 
y consider you as taking this for granted. ‘ é 
be of advantage, then, that one generation of mankind should suc- 
cessively yield its place to anaes the — comes to be, in 
what manner it is most expedient that death should take place? That, i 
whatever way it take place, it is most expedient, upon the shcle Aare 
should occur saeco: to some general law, and not capriciously,4 may 
consider as already proved; and the question, therefore, is, what general 
provision for this great change would be »most advantageous ? 

It is evident, in the first place, that, if life had followed a certain exact 
proportion in point of time,—if, like a clock for example, that is wound up 
so as to tell the hour for a certain number of days, and then to cease wholly its 
motion, human life had ceased at a certain,exact beat of the pulse, and could 
not cease but at that particular moment,—allethe advantage, which arises, 
from the uncertainty of the period of death, must have been lost. Till the 
moment approached there could be no fear, and consequently no restraint, 
which fear alone imposes ; andewhen the period approached, life, if its it 


tinuation were at all an object of desire, could be only the sad caleu 

of the condemned criminal, who makes miserable every moment that passes, 
by the thought that he is on the point of losing it,—though to lose such a 
moment, or at least, a succession of such moments, is itself no slight gain. 
By that provision which has made death uncertain im its period, man does 
not suspend his Jabours, and, consequenily, avithdraw his portion of service 
from mankind, til] the last moment in which he can be useful.  Sepuleri 
immemor, struit domos.” He may toil for himself, indeed, in executing 
these vain projects; but in toiling for himself, he toils also for society. 

It is.of no*slight importance, then, for the happiness both of the individual 
himself, and ‘of those around him,and thus of society inegeneral, that the 
moment of death should not be exactly foreseem - It must be made to de- 
pend, therefore, on circumstances in the’ physical constitution of individuals, 
which may arise or be readily induced at any time. It becomes a question 
acéOrdingly, whether these circumstances should be agreeable, indifferent, or 
disagreeable,~-in short, whether there should be any malady preceding 
death. . “e" A 

Wf the tyain of symptoms. that constitute what we now term disease, were 
indifferent or agreeable, I need scarcely say how much of the salutary 
fear of death itself wquld be removed.  Itsis not a nfere separation fro 
life, which is commonly considered under that name, bat a saniaasice a 
many images, which produce a far more powerful effect than the single 
image of death. -The brave man, iif thermost perilous field of battle, it.has 
hence often’ been remarked, is a coward, perhaps, on the bed of sickness. 
There was death, indeed, or the’very near prospect of death, before him in 
bod, cases; but, in the one case, death was combined with images that 
made it scarcely terrible ; in the other case, with images more terrifying than 
itself. If, by exposure to, the common causes of disease at present, we 
_ were to expose ourselves, only to a succession of delightful feelmgs; how rash 
would those be, who are even at present rash ; and, even when the series of 
delightful feelings -had begun, how little power comparatively, would these 
have in exciting,to the exertion that might be necessary for suspending their 
course, If hunger had been pleasing, «who would have hastened, as now, 


J 
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to satisfy the appetite ?—and, with respect to mortality, all the slight mala- 
dies resulting from exposure to causes of injury, may be considered as re- 
sembling the pain of hunger, that points out approaching evil, and warns how 
to obviate it. It is necessary indeed, for the welfare of society, that death 
should not be exactly foreseen; but it is necessary, for its welfare also, that 
it should not be so very sudden and frequent, as to prevent a sufficient re- 
liance on the continued co-operation of others, in the ordinary business of 
the wofld. The present constitution of* things seems, even when considered 
only in its eivil relations, admirably adapted for such a medium as is requisite, 
—giving to the eircumstances that precede death, that moderate terror, which 
is necessary: for saving from rash-exposure to them, and still leaving death 
itself as an event, which it is in ouf power to avert, perhaps for a time, but 
not wholly to avoid. . e 

All the advantage, however, which is thus produced by the painful mala- 
dies of life, 1 readily confess, would: be too slight to put in the balance with 
the amount of pain, which arises from these maladies. But it is still a cir- 
cumstance, and an importapt one, to be placed in the scale, though it be 
not sufficient to produce a preponderance or an equipoise. ‘The true pre- 
pondering weiglit, compared with which every other eircumstance seems 
almost insignificant, is that which I have next to €onsider,—the relation of 
pain to moral character. 

At is of advantage to the moral character in two ways,—as warning from 
vice by the penalties attached to vicious conduct,—and as giving strength 
to virtue, by the malevolent Wishes which it awakes and fosters, and by the 
very suffefings themselves, which ‘are borne with a feeling of moral appro- 
bation. ‘ ‘ . . 

That pain, im many instances, warns and saves from vice, I seargély stop 
to prove. It is in this way, indeed, that our bodily ailntents becdme, morally, 
so important. How much of temperance arises¢rom them! The hendesh: 
the sickness, the languor, the more lasting disease, may, indeed, have little 
effect in overcorhing ‘habits of confirmed. debauchery ; but, which is of far 
more importance, how many slight and temporary indulgences in vice, do 
they prevent from beigg confirmed into habits. How many ingenious and 
noble minds are there, which, at a period of life when it is so difficult to re- 
sist example, that offers itself in the seductive form of pleasure, would pass, 


from exeess to excess, radually all — of better wishes, ‘but 
for those ailments, which considered almost as a sort of bodily con 
y ~ aye conscience that reproaches for the fast, and that, in reproaching 


for the past, calls to beware Of the future. In addition to this, however, as 
warning not from intemperance merely, but from gi speties of vice, is the 
conscience, which most truly deserves that name,—the sense of sself-degra- 
dation, when we have acted in a manner unworthy of a Being so nobly gifted, 
—that dreadful voice, which it is impossible to fly, because it is with us 
wherever we may fly, and which we can s¢ill only in one manner, by acting 
so as to merit not its silence only, but its applause. 
Such, independently of the beneficial influence of the fears of futurity, 

which religion superadds, are the advantages of pain, as warnin 
vice. By the kindness of,our Creator, there is a connexion established 
between that bodily indulgenee,—whicl does nét merely occupy the time — 
of virtue, but renders us incapable of virtue, and a bodily aneasiness,—that 

aminds us for what more important purposes we were foertted 3 and, by a 


a 
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still more salutary provision, there is a connexion still more permanent, by 
which the commission of a single crime is to us, for ever after, in thé painful 
remorse that is felt-by us, an exhortation to virtue,—and an exhortation 
that is more urgent and ‘efficacious, as the painful remorse itself is more 
severe. . 

The advantage of suffering then, as a warning from vice, is sufficiently 
obvious,—at least in that constitution of things, in whiche man is capable of 
vice.and virtue. aig ; rae 

But, in such a constitution of things, is it less necessary for the formation 
of virtue itself,—of that noble virtue which alone #& worthy of man,—a vir- 
tue that feels for the sorrows of ethers, and that bears its own,—that can see 
a thonsand pléasures’ tempting it from duty, and can look on them with as 
little desire, as it would feel to quit its path when hastening to discharge some 
high offiee, merely to gather a few wild flowers that were blooming at a dis- 
tancey*+a virtue to which there nray be peril but not fear,—that sees nothing 
truly worthy .of being dreaded éut vice, and that counts no suffering 
above its strength, which has conscience for its support, and Glod for its 
approver. $ ; 

When we look on some father of & family on his bed of sickness, what is 
it that we see? There’ arey indeed, the obvious charaeters of suffering. 
On his own countenance, there is that paleness which seems as if it scarcely 
knew how to smile, and there is perhaps in his-eye a satiness, of more than 
disease,—a sadness which has its cause, not in ls own heart, but in the 
hearts of others. On the faces of those around him, there is no look, but 
of grief ;—for the hope that may rise’at times, is’but the feeling of a mo- 
ment, and is not sufficientiy iasting, to alter the fixed charaetegof the melan- 
choly countenance. Ad] that our mere eyes behgld, then, is grief. But do 
our hearts, when our eyes aré thus ocetpied with 4 aspect of evil, see no- 
thing more? Do they not look beyond the moment, and perceive virtue pre- 
sent as truly as sorrow, and diffusing her better influence, which is not to be 
_lost, even when the grief has passed away? The liftle bosoms around that 
bed, have already acquired a benefit of which trey ane not conscious; and, 
even when this hour is not present to them, the gentleness of this hour 
will still refnain. Thefe willbe a quicker disposition to feel for others what 
they have themselves suffered,—a warmer love for thdse who have wept with 
them together,—a patience, more ready t we; from the remembrance 
of that venerable form, who, in resigning spivit to God, resigned wi 
meek submission to the same Almighty care the happiness of many, w 
happiness, far dearer to him than his owi, was the last object which earth 
preserited t6 his thought. ; ais: 

If the kind affections’be blessings to the beart which feels them—blessings, 
of which the heart must be unworthy, indeed, that would divest itself of 
them, for all the happiness of anothet kind} with which the most sensual 
would decorate to themselves’a world of gaudy felicity,—in which passive 
pleasure was all that was to be known, without one virtue to be felt, and 
consequently, without one virtuous act to be remembered,—if the kind affec- 
tions be so inestimable, that also must be inestimable, by whiclr theSe affec- 
tins are best promoted. The grief of one, it must be remembered, may 
be the pity of many, and may foster’, therefore, the benevolence of many,— 
so careful is Naturé to ‘produce what Is good in itself, at the least expense 
of individual suffering. But there must. be. grief, if there be pity ;—and 
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without occasional feelings of pity, there is comparatively little regard. For 


which ‘childds*it, that the heart of the mother, who strives todivide her ~at- 
tentions equally, feels in secret, notwithstanding every equalize her 
love, the warmest attachment? It is for that one wh been feeble 


from infancy,—which has existed only by her continued ¢are,—whieh has 
deprived her of most hours of occupation or amusement abroad,—of 
most hours at night, of repose. ‘This single instance might be sufficient 
to show the relation of pity to the growth of benevolent affection in general. 
There is not a house of suffering, which is not, by the very suffering which 
it presents, a school of virtue ; and we donot distinguish the influence, on 
our moral character, which such lessons produce, merely because the influ- 
ence is the result of innumerable lessons, the effect of each of*which is slight, 
though, without the whole, there could be little affection of any sort. It is like 
the influence of the, dew on the plant. . We do not trace the operation of a 
single drop of moisture, but we know, that, without the cherishing influence 
of many such drops; there could not be that flower, whieh is at once so beau- 
tiful, and so fragrant. in “ . 

If we love then, the benevolent affections, we must not repine thet there 
exists in nature, that whieh gives birth to those affections, and whicly ealls 


then’ into exercise. . : 
cui faa, are thy thoughts, O ehild ofi mertal birth, : 
nd impotent thy tongue. Is thy short span 
. Capacious ofthis universal frame * 


vPhy wisdom all-sufficient ? Thou, alas! 
Dost thou aspire, to judge between the Lord 
Of nature a 4 his works? To lift thy voice, t 
. : ® Against Weasr'reign order he decreed 
AN good and lovely ?+To blaspheme the band Qi" 
pt tenderness innate, and socjal love, 
oliest of things 3—by which the general orb 
Of being} as by’adamantiné links, ' 
2 Nae drawn to perfect union,.and sustain’d : . 
rom eyerlasting! Hast thon felt the pangs 
eal of oattehine Bitod of mndignaae zeal sey 
So grfevousto the soul, As therfee to’ wish | ' 
* Phe ties of nature broken from thy frame,— # . 
“ That so thy selfish, unrelenting heart} , « * 
: Might, cease to mourn its lot,—no longer then | 
The wrétched heir of evils not its own? ~ ° . | 
. © fair benestanace of genérous minds ! . * 
Oman, by nature form’d for all mankind.” * 


. * * 


: : 


e influence of suffering, in produging, or at least cherishing into 
‘eater vividness of affection, the virtues of benevolence,—~and conse- 
quenty, its influence in increasing the delight which the benevolent affections, 
so richly, or rather so, inexhaustibly afford. But if its influence be decided] 
vourable to this class, of virtues, it is far more essential to the virtues of 
al conman “Mt Pear in some one of its modifications, which alone 
chés us what we are. We must be in situations in which it is perilous to act, 
before we, can know that we haye the courage which is necessary for acting ; 
we must engage with fortune, before we know that we havesthe power of 
being its victor. Jt is for this reason, that Seneca accounts him the most 
ufhappy of mankind, whom the gods have not honoured with adversity, as 
worthy of subduing it, ‘ Nihil infeliciuss mihi videtur 0, cui nihil ynquam 
7 
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evenit adversi. Non licuit enim illi se experiri :-ut éx voto ili fluxermt omnia, 
ut ante ; male tamen de illo Dii judicaverunt. Indignus visus est, a 
quo vince fomigna?’* 2. | | 
There are ; which eapity and which it is virtue to pity, But who 
is there, that ever dared to pity Mutius Scevola, when he placed his 
hand in the flame,—Regulus, when he returned to torture,+-Arria, when 
she fixed the poniard in her breast, and said so truly, Non dolet? Should 
we not feel, in presuming to pity, what common minds might shrink to be- 
hold, or shrink even to conceive that we were guilty of a sort of insult to the 
» magnanimity which we admired ? + ‘There * a voice withiy us, which would 
say, how enviable is that glorious spirit! avd cowardly as our souls are, 
is only the feeblest of mankind, that could think of classing virtue, victorious 
over every sorrow whiclwassails it, as on a leveb even with the empire of the 
world,—if that empire were to be Possessed by ones-whio could inflict tor- 
ture, indeed, on thousands, but who would tremble at the thought of suffer- 
ing one of the evils which she infliets;—though that evil were the slightest 
which could be inflicted, and the moral object for which he was called to 
suffer it, the noblest for which man could suffer ? 

In vain, therefore, do we strive to say that God, if he be good, should 
produce happiness alate should, indeed, produce Aappiness,*—but if he 
should produce happiness;—that is to say, what the world counts happiness, 
—he should still more produce that, which even the world itself regards 
with an admiration, still greater than prosperity itself, in its most flattering 
form. The very throbbing of our heart,.at the tale ofpfortitude, confutes 
our querulous impiety. It tells us; that ever we esteém it nobler to be placed 
in situations, in which we may exercise virtue, with the eonseiousness that we 
are acting as beseems man, and avith the approbation of all who are themselves 
worthy of approbation, than to be placed in situations, in whiéh we have envy, 
indeed, but the envy only of those who ‘think of tr fortune, and not of* our- 
selves. Our hearts then tell us, that the world in which man is best placed, 
is a world like that in which he ts placed,—a world in which, though the 
may occasionally have to straggle with affliction, he may in that very strug 
gle, have the delight of knowing that he is mofe virtuous to-day than he was. 
yesterday,—that he is rising in excellence,—that there are maltitndes whom 
his example will animate to similar victory over that evil within the heart, 
which is the only evil that deserves our detestation or our fear ; that he 
has become less unworthy of admission into the presence of tha 
whose presence, when virtue is admitted to it, is at once im 

° : / ; fs ¥ 

2 in contrast with such a chagacter, we were to strive to form to our- 
selves a picture of life without one suffering, but without one benevolent 
feeling, or one joy of conscience, why is it that we should blush, to.ourselves, in 
preferring such a life,—and that we join internally with such conscious a ? 
bation in that great prayer which .Juvenal offers to us, as all that-is worthy of 
man? 3 ‘ ' 
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Fortem posce animum, mortis terrore carentem ; ‘ Sit, 
i spatium vite extremum inter ponat i gyi 
ature—dqui ferre queat ae eee LP 
Nesciat irasci, cupiat nihil, et potiores 
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erculis erumnas creda smvosa : Pig ; , 
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“Ask thy own heart,” says Akenside fer dig, in! in" okie “ot ane 
most Splendid ye of his poem, ‘the iration with which we still 


énter into the tunes of the heroic states , and the our d 
indignation” which we feel in thinking of the ’ before w hich a 
sunk ; : 
. > ; ‘ . oe on - 
* sa Thus defae’d; selina 
m b hits widely mournful, when the prospect thrillg » 4 4 @s 
, R hy beating hoapliars when he ,patriot’s tear, ‘ a 
Starts from thine eye, and thy extended arm *. 
eae In fan¢y hurls the thunderBo of Jove ™ . 
o. To fire the i us wreath on Philip’s brow; ) — ; 3° 
O Octavius from his trophied car ; : 
»s thy secret soul repine to taste 
” ig distress? Or Would’s 100 then exéhatige diate 
acne: i ro - fo ennebling sorrows for the 4 
af im who sits amid the gau ’ toad * . . 
2s ~ * Of mute barbatans bending to his nod, . 
’ And bears aloft his gold-investe@ front, ORO 
eis ui yrs says within bimself, “1 ama king, ’ : ‘ta 4 


d wherefore should the clamoreus voice of wo 
ntrude® upon mine ear ?”—The balefal d 

of these ldte age8, this mglorious draught 

a ie vitude end folly, have.not yet, em . 

lest be the Eternal ‘uler of the world! e 

aie * Defil’d to sich a depth of sordid shame 

ws * \ "TPhé native honours of the human soul ; 

er Nor so effae’d the,image of its sine.t * 


: We feel in such a case, that man is formed, for something nabedials plea- 
sure—that the afflictions of this world are sources of all that is noble in us: 
—and that, what it is for ies of man to feel, it could not hewnwerthy 
of God to bestow. a tokcmdaee 
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% ite last Lacing pute wis sight ‘in considering the objection « 

pg att urged against tle: gootlness of aon from the ceictgeree of suffers 
in the universe. Ei oe eRe « 

_ If to suffer were, indeed, all, and no pie flowed from it, to the indi- 

vidual himself, or to those around him, then might its existence be a proof, 

that he who willed it asa part-of, the great system of things, without relation 

to other parts of ‘the system,” was—at least to i. SF of the suf- 
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fering, which it was possible’ fot him not to produee,—defective: in be- 
nevolence. Jt is a conelusio ih fo might be unwilling to admit, in- 
deed, because our hearts | gly impressed+with that divine good- 
ness, which we feel in.the constitution of our own internabframe, as much asin 


that magnificent displ it, whieh is every where around us, not to» shrink 

from such a belief, if ed im words, as impiety and ingratitude. But, 

if to suffer ‘be all, the belief, frem the-expression of which we should-still 

perhaps shrink with a feeling of teluetant as must not the less be im our 
» heart, wresistibler ares 


eaners which is of so mueh- importance fer us; then, is, chet. 
suffer be the whole-of suffering ? ox, whether there do. not flow from its con= 
sequences, which so far everbalanee the temporary evil, as to alter its very 
nature ? since jn that case the existenee of what 4: ial to so-much 
good, far from. being inconsistent with Divine be , would be a proof 
of that wery benevolence. If, in sach circumstances of greater resulting 
advantage, man had not been formed capable of suffering, Ged would: then 
have been less good. : * 
This question, it was the objeet of my last Lecture to consider 5 and) if 
the observations which I then made were satisfactory, they must have showny 
that, if Virtue be excellent, the capacity of suffering, by which virtue is 
formed or perfected, must, when this great pelation of at is considered, be al- 
lowed to have itself an excellence, that is relativé to the “@€Xcellence produe+ 
ed by it. Without it, we might, iddeed, have been what the world, in its 
common language, terms happy,—the passive subjects of a series of agiee- 
able sensatiotts ; but we could not have had the delights of conscience,—w 
éould not have*felt what it is to Be magnanimous,—to have the toil, and. the 
combat, and the victory,—to exult that we Hfave something within us, which 
is superior fot to danger only, but which can yanquish even pleasure itself, 
—to feel that we are not merely happier than we were, but nobler than w 
were,—worthy ef being admitted to other exercises of virtue, in whic 
are conscious of a power that may hope to prevail in them,—and 
almédst of the approving glance of that God who ‘sees every secret con 
and who is its Judge and Rewardex, as well as its Witness. es: aos 
When I say, that without virtue we might be, perhaps, what the ¢ ld 
ters Aappy, 1 dS Jinjustice even,to the sordjd sentiments of those, a 
in opposition to tle better part of mankind, we eommonly designate by the, 
name Of the world? The very lowest of the mob may wish, indeed, forthe 
grandeur, which bé sees in the palace and the equipage of the indolent.vo 
tuary. But his highest admiration is not for dim. It is, if his country. was, 
ever oppressed, for some hero, whose adventures in struggling 4o resist 
oppression, have become traditonary 1g the very- tales and ballads ‘th 
cottage,—who, in the whole course of his struggle, had difficulty after di 
ficulty, to encoyihter, and whose life of peril at last, perhaps, was terminated, 
—with the triumph of conscience, indeed,—but im all the bodily ig 8 
which q tyfant could inflict. If a religious persecution have ever-raged in, 
his Jafd, his admiration isin like manner kept for those whom he feels a 
sort of pride, in considering as martyrs of his faith—who are known to him, 
not as rich or powerful, but as sufferers, poor, perhaps, like himself, and dis> 
tiiguished only by that heroic suffering, which endears them, to his reye~ 
rence. There is not a peasant of the rudest order, who would think, for a 
‘moment of comparing to such men, the indolent and careless possessor of 
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the land which he has ever seen. If the choice were to him of 
ither situation, and, if he were to prefer, as, under the in e of sensual 
desire, he might prefer, the passive ease of the one, to the ac- 
tive virtue of the other, his own heart wo to him, that he had made 
an unworthy ehoice jit would tell him that he had preferred the Jess to the 
more noble,—he would have remorse, even in entering on the possession of 
what he before regarded as happiness,-—and the “martyr or the’ hero would 


haunt his memory dike the rementbrance of acrime. — - ‘ 

ven the world then, in their estimation of excellence, look to something 
‘more thar a succession of passive sensations ; ard it is surely a si mis- 
conception of benevolence, would require of God, ‘that ould 


make ‘man no nobler than that species of being, which even common minds 
feel to be less me an the being whith mart is capable of betoming, in 
the present system ings,—that it should be an imperfection im the Divine 
goodness, to haye rendered us susceptible of heroic Pei desis say, 

placed us in citcumstances, without whieh there can be no heréie 
virtue,—and that it was incumbent on him, from the very excellence of his 
own ‘nature, toetiave made us: sweh, as the best and ‘noblest of us would blush 
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Count al] the advantage prosperous V icé attzins, 
+ © “Bis but what Virtue flies from and disdains# 
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There is an ambiguity in the term happiness, like that which, on a former 
occasion, it seemed to me of so much importance to point out to you, in the 
analogous word desire, as giving rise.to much of the sophistry on this, and 
on Other kindred questions,—in whieh it furnished the declaimer against 
pure disinterested virtue; with the appearance of a deceitful triumph, when 
arer analysis of a single word explanatory of its double meaning, might 

shown the fallacy on which the triumph was founded. Happiness Is 

- ¢ ‘ ee < Bee . ° 
times used as synonymous with all that 1s desirable,—in which case, to 
‘in 


| good mind, that can perceive all the relations of esuffering, and feel the i 
portant moral advantages which result from if, it may be said to inclu 
certain circumstances, in which pleasure could not be enjoyed without 
sacrifice of virtue, even suffering itself. At other times*it is used to are 
only what is immediately pleasurable, and, therefore,.in this sense, excludes 
suffering. What is pleasurable, and what is desirable, are not to be ac- 
counted words of exactly the same import, if we attend to all the yariety, of 
our desires. I have shown in some of my former Lectures, that in many 
cases,—indeed, in the greater number of cases, if we analyze, with sufficien 
minuteness, the whole mental process, so as to discover what it is which is 
directly present to the mind, at the very moment of the desire—it is not 
pleasure which we thus directly desire, but some other immediate object, which 
pleasure may indeed accompany, bat to which pleasure is only an accompani- 
ment. That the immediate object of our desire, for example, in rushing to 
the ‘relief of one who.is in danger, is not the pleasure of giving relief, but 
the relief itself,—the subsequent contemplation of which is, indeed, by a 
bountiful provision of Heaven, associated with delight, as the failure in the 
attempt to afford it, is accompanied with pain—but which we desire.instantly, 
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~ without “er te own personal delight that would follow it, or the pain 
that would b by us, if the relief. were not given. The same eonsti- 
tution of our nature, which has made pleasure directly desirable, has made 
many rome of our thought directly desirable, and among the rest 
virtue,—not for the single reason that virtue is pleasant, any more than we 
desire pleasure as pleasure, merely because it may be consistent with virtue, 
—but because it is the very nature of virtue, and the very nature of plea- 
sure, as contemplated by us, to be desirable, whether separate or combined. 
These different objects, which, in many cases coincide as desirable, in m 
cases may be balanced against each other,—-and we may, when beth are in- 
compatible, aecording as one or the other, is to certaim minds, or in certain 
circumstances, an object of greater or less desire, sacrifice a mere pleasure 
for a yirtue,—a .virtue forea mere pleasure. Waser then, in 
the competition of tp objects, desire what is immediately the more pleasing, 
in the strict sense of that term,—for pleasure, as mere pleasure, we hav 
seen, is far from being the sole direct object of desire ; but, it is very. 
dent, that whatever be the direct object of desire, we must always desire 
that which has seemed to us the more desirable—since this is only another 
mode of expressing the very fact of the superior desire itself; and the 
double sense of the term desirable, ih expressing this prevailing influence, 
and consequently of happiness, which is regarded. as, synonymous with the 
gratification of our desires,——has led to the supposition, that pleasure, which 
is thus often used.as synonymous with that which is desirable, is truly the 
uniform object of our desire. It seems, therefore, if this sense, when desi- 
rableness is falsely limited to mere pleasure, that to exclude suffering is ne- 
cessary to our happiness, and, therefore, to the goodness of that Being who 
wills eur happiness.. But if happiness be understood more generally, as the 
attainment of that which, im all the circumstances in which we may be plac- 
ed, is regarded by us as most desirable,—then suffermg iiself is, in many 
situations, essential to it, when to suffer is to be more virtuous,—and no 
have produced the capacity of that virtuous suffering, which, in many c 
we prefer to pleasure, would, in those cases, have contributed less to our 
happiness, in this best sensey—and, consequently, been less ‘benevolent, than. 
not to have produced the pleasure, which even we tegard as inferior to.the 
suffering. 2 . 
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‘ ' Ipsa quidem virtus pretium sibi ;—solaque late, 
ortune secura nitet,—nec faeibus ullis 
Erigitur, plausuque petit clarescere Vulgi, 
Nil. opis éxtetnee cupiens} nil indiga laudis 
Divitiis animosa suis, , 
ar tg * ov? 

It is for its own sake, indeed, as indicative ef tme moral excellence of our 
nature, that virtue truly is to ws of richest value.. Even though all prefer- 
ence of it, however, were a mere bajancing of pleasures, without any regard 
to its own intrinsic excellence as an object of noblest desire, the capacity of ' 

ing, as essential to the highest pleasures of conscience, might be truly. a 
ift of divine bounty. At present with all the @istraction of earthly things;’ 
and earthly passions, there is, perhaps, no pleasure so delightful, asthe re~ 
membrance of ofr own heroic conduct, in any occasion that admitted of: 
heroism ; and, in a state of purer being, the rememibrance of that heroisin. 
may be still more elevating and delightful, If, with all the notions ‘whieh it: 
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involves, of our virtue“and the approving regard of God, it-comstitute the 
highest pleasure of whieh a created being is vents is no impeachment 
of any divine perfection to suppose that the Deity,—though, with the power 
of making his creaturesdiappy in various ways,—could not eve gtoite and 
dependent being any happiness greater than that whieh 4s by its very nature 
the greatest which the eowstitution of a finite and dependent being admits, 
—-ahy more than even he make a circle triangular, or form a line 
larger than an infinite one. “TD ys of conscience, as they extend through 
our immortal existence, might thus, even in a barter of pleasures and pains, 
be very cheaply purehased by the short sufferings of earth,-—and God, there- 
fore, be benevolent, in-placing us in circumstances w enable us to make 
the purchase. MME» +s r 

This might be the case; even though the most heroic’ generosity were to 
be valued only as an instrument of pleasure, and though we were to omit 
in our estimate of virtue, all for which it is most precious, in the eyes of the 
virus. “ Prospera in plebem, ac ingenia deveniunt; at calamitates 

roresque mortalium sub jugunt mittere, proprium magni viri est. Magnus 
esvir; sed unde scio, si tri fortuna tion dat facultateny exhibende virtutis. 
Descendisti ‘ad Olympia ; si nemo preter te—coronam habes, vietortam non 
habes.” Think*not, i beseech you, Says the same eloquent writer, that the 
calamities with whieh the gods may lrave favoured ts, as occasions of virtue, 
are to be dreaded as terrible. Whey rather are to be esteemed wretelted, 
who lie torpid in luxurious ease, Whom a sluggish calm detain, on the great 
voyage, like vessels that Jie weltering on a sea without a gale. The dravest 
of the army are they, whom tlie cohimander selects for the most perilous 
service. They do not repine at their general when they quit the camp; 
they say only, with a consciousness of their owns strength of heart, He has 
known well how to choose. Such, too, be our feelings when we are requiret? 
to suffer, what is terrible only to the coward that shrinks from it. Let ug 
exult in the thought, that Heaven has ‘counted us worthy of showing what 
the noble’ nature of man can overeome. “ Nolité, obsecro vos, expavescere 
ista, que Dii ifmortales, velut stimulos, adfhovent aniinis. Celamitas vir- 
~ tutis occasio est. [llos, merito quis dixerit miseros, qfos, velut im mari lento, 
tranquillitas mers detinét. Deus quos probat, quosamat, indurat, recogno- 
scit, exercet. Quare, in castris quoque, periculosa fortissimis imperantéff. 
Dux lectissimos mittit, qui nocturnis hostes aggrediantur insidiis, aut explo- 
rent iter, aut presididm loco dejiciant... Nemo eoruf qui exeunt dicit, Male 
de me Imperator meruit,—sed Bene judieavit. Idem dicant, quieunque 
jubentur pati timidis ignavisque flebilia*? Digni visi sumus Deo, in quibus ex- 
periretur, quantum humana natura possit pati.” 

When we see, then, what the world calls the sufferir of @ Virtuous, 
let us not think of the sufferings only,—for this would b as absurd as’ to 
count all the fatigues of the husbandman, without thinking of the harvest. Let 
us think of the suffering only as it is regarded by the sufferer himself ;—as 
that which proves to him what he is,which gives him the opportunity of 
knowing that he is so constituted as to be capable, not of pleasure 
but of that which is far deaier to him than pleasure itself, and of which 
would not resign the noble consciousness for all the sluggish delights of ‘all 
the luxurious. Let us think of him as the inhabitant of another world, to 
‘which his virtues, those’ virtues which he is now maturing, are all that can’ 


attend him from this earth,—when the luxuries.of earth must long have pe- 
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rished, or be remembered only from their relation to. those moral feelings, 
which are the only feelings that are immortal. © ae ee 
“The opulence of a tricked man,” says an ingenious French whiter, 
“the hig to which he is elevated, the homage which is paid to him, 
excite your Chagrin. What! say you, is itfor such aprett, that wealth and 
dignities are reserved ? Cease ‘your unjust murmers! If what you regret- 
as good were substantially good, the wicke would not enjoy it; ‘you would 
be the possessor. What would «you say, great man, a ‘Turenne or a 
Condé, who, after having saved his country, shotld complain that-bis services 
had been ill requited, becanse, in his presence, some, sugar plums had been 
distributed to children, of which he had. net got his share? Your complaint 
is not better founded. “Has God, then, nothmg with which to recompense 
you, but a few pieces of eoin, and honours that are as perishable as,they are 
frivolous !” on lt Oe 
é Weak, foolish man ! will Hlewren reward 8 there r | 
With the same trash mad als wish for here ? Z 
Go, like the Indian, in another life, 2 
Expect thy deg, thy bottlt, and thf wife’; ‘? 
As well as dream such trifles are assigned =» 
As toys and empires, fora Godlike anind 
® 


“ O God !” exclaims the Persian’ poet Sadif “ have pity on the wicked ! for 
thou hast done every thing for the good, in having made them good.” 

In giving to the good that nature by which they are tapable of virtuous 
progress, God has, indeed, done evefy thing for the ook fer more un- 
questionably, than if he had placéd them in a world such as those whe at 
present object to his benevolence, would have counted, perhaps, worthy of 
his creation,—a world of such indolence and /assive pleasure, as the most 
worthless, perhaps, are capable of enjoying here,—a world from which, if 
the option were given, a* noble spirit would gladly hasten into that better 
world of difficulty, and virtue and conscience, which*is the scene of our pre- 
sent exertion. It is good toghave given ts pleasure, but it is better to have 
given us that, which even ourselves feel to be nobler than pleasure. 

Ihave dwelt the longer on this point, because it seemed to me the most 
important on which I could ‘have dwelt. Our relation tc *God,—jo our 
Creator,—Preserver,—Rewarder,—is surely the relation wnich’ deserves. 
mast to be considered by us; and J am anxious that your minds should not, 
with respect to that great Being, acquire habits of unworthy stispicion, which, 
as | endeavoured to illustrate yesterday, by an allusion tg the slighter rela- 
tionship of earthly intinjacy, we should blush to fee) in the case of man. If, 
when any ki ss was conferred on us by a friend, we were to sit down and 
deliberate] ety whether he was kind in conferring it on us,—whether 
it was not po for him to have done for us,a Jittle more—and whether 
we ought not, therefore, to complain of him as selfishly penurious, rathet 
than to feel gratitude to him as beneficent,—if we were to do this, in the 
case of an earthly friend, should we look upon ourselves with the same ap- 
probation? And is God, indeed, less worthy. of out confidence than man !, 
—the creature whom he has made! ** we | 

It is when we rely fully on his goodriess, that we my enjoy that good- 
ness,—it is then that adversity disappeérs as adver$ity,—that there is no evi] 
? - a ‘ e ’ 
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which we may not conyert into a source of advantage; because what is 
most afflicting is only the lesson, or the triai, or the consummation of our vir- 
tue ;—~that all nature is embellished to us by the divine presence, as the 
scene of actions which it.is noble to perform, or of sufferings which, when 
borne with the feelings with which the virtuous bear them, i ld scarcely 
be too strong an expression to term delightful. ee 
God, thén, who, has poured-on us so. much enjoyment, of which it is vir- 
tuous to partake, in the whole system of, nature, and in the, frame of our 
mind, is manifestly benevoleft, in calling to us to enjoy; and though less 
manifestly, he is not less: truly benevolent in the evils. which he has given to 
our virtue to bear,—the common wants, by the influence of which the whole 
multitudes of our race.are,formed into a society, active in the reciprocation 
of mutual services,—and the greater eccasional sufferings, or voluntary perils, 
which excite the compassion, or the veneration of others, and cherish in the 
heroic sufferer himself, a spirit of gentle or sublime virtue, without the con- 
sciousness of which, th'e moral scene would scarcely be an object of delight- 
ful interest, even to human regard, " 
If the system of things das thu8 been framed by a God of benevolence, 
it is under the moral government of a benevolent God, that the world sub- 
sists,—under the governmebt of a God, who has shoWn too clearly, by the 
universal feelings which he ‘has,given to all.his moral creatures, his love of 
virtue and his disapprobation of vice, to leave any doubt as to the nature 
of his own high estimate of hurhan actions. If it be impossible for ourselves 
not to feel the approbation of certain actions, and the delinquency that is im- 
plied in certain other actigns, it is impossible for us not to extend these feel- 
ings to other minds, which wes suppose to consider with the same freedom 
from passion, and a same aecurate knowledge of every circumstance, the 
same actions that dre approved or conderhned by ourselves. ‘To believe, 
that pure generosity and pure malice, which every human being foves in the 
one case, and hates in the other case, as soon as he conteniplates them,—as 
if pointed out to his love aa hatred, by the author and enlightener of the 


heart,—are, to that very “author and enlighterfer of the heart, the same in 


every respect, except as he has chosen to distinguish them in our judgment, 
—would be as difficult’ for us, or almost as diffitult, as to believe that a circle 
and a ttiangle have different properties, only as conceived by us, and appear’ 
to involve exactly the same propoftions and phe to that perfect Intelli- 

k philosophers ‘have 


istinguished by the title 


gence, whom some of the Gree 
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the anticipatjons of their own remorse. ‘The divine justice, as it is an object 
of conception to human beings, is nothing more than the ampler develope- 
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ment of these humam feelings,—feelings that are human indeed, in our tran- 
sient love or hatred; but the reference of which to the Deity depends-on a 
principle of our nature, as universal as that which leads us’ té the very 
conception e Deity, as a power existing now; and existing before 
the world was made. It is by the analogy of human design, that we 
infer in the universe the operation of a mightier designer ; ye analo- 
gy of human sentiment, we infér, in like manner, in. the ator and 
Ruler of the universe, those moral feelings. by which he is not the creator 
and ruler of mankind, but their judge,—a judge whose approbation is already 
el i thé conscienee of the good, as his disapprobation is already not less 
in the gloomy ahd trembling conscience of the guilty. , 
~ Such are the views of the nature of the Divme Being to which we are led, 
from those traces’ of his character which the universe, as formed him, and 
especially our own spiritual frame, which is to us the most important part of the 
universe, exhibit. ‘The most interesting of all inquiries terminates in the most 
pleasing of all results. Whatever power it might have been that ereated us, 
benevolent or cruel, to that we must have been subject, without any 


means of Shelter, because e was no superior sovereign of nature who 
might proteet and vende us. We might have been in misery, what our imagiha- 
tion, after bringing together all the forms of torture which the oppressions of this 
earth cah afford, would be too poor of images to-represent. Instead of a 
tyrant, however, in the heavens, wé discover a power from. which we have 
no need to fly for succours since’ whatever might be the kindness to which 
we might wish to fly, it would be a kindaibes toss than that from which we fled, 
—a kindness fat less thaw that, which created for us this glorious abode, and 
which gave us the means of rising, with the consciousness of virtue, from all 
that is excéllent on earth, to sublimer and happier excellenee in progressive 
stages of immortality. E pdy 

In this yiew of the wisdom, and power, and benevolence of the Supreme 
Being is involved, what is commonly termed-our duty to God. In one sense 
of the word, indeed, all our duties are duties which we owe to him, who has 
endowed us with every. gift which ,we possess, and who has commended 
these duties, by that voice of conscience which speaks in every breast. But 
the duties to which I now allude, are.those which have their divine object 
more immediately in view, and which consider him, in those.gracious charac- 
ters, in which his works revealed him to us. It is our duty to love the be- 
nevoleace to which we owe so much, to feel pleasure in tracing every dis- 


as if the expressio it were a task enjoined, but wjth the readiness,of 
love, that over! owe in acknowledgments of kindness received; only because 
it overflows with gratitude for the kindness. If a mere earthly friend, 
whose affection we have delighted to share, is‘separated from us, for any 
length of time, by,the ocean or a few kingdoms that lie between, how de~ 
lightful to us.is every memorial of his former presence. Our favourite walks 
and favourite seats, continue still to be favourite walks and favourite seats, or 
rather they acquire new beauty, in. the thought that they were beautiful to 
other eyes that are now absent. There is no conversation so pleasing to us, 
as that of which his virtues are thé subject; and even the rudest sketch of 
his drawing, or the verses whieh he may have left unfinished, are regarded 
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by us with far more delightful admiration, than paintings and poems, which 
surpass them ia every charm, but that whielr friendship alone could give. 
We not merely is affection for our friend, ste feel too, that it 


would be a sort of erime .against friendship, to ~ with indifference 
any thing. which related to him; and if this be a 


with 
earthly friendships it is surely not less a erime, when its object he ow 
ship that has been the source of all the happiness which we have felt. 
be surrounded with the divine goodness, and yet to feel no joy in 
plating the magnificent exhibition of it~to a : 
those. of God,-—and far from delighting to speak or¢hink of bis mor 
fections, to give our thoughts and our eonversa i 

of those of whom the hame is, per- 


tues wot more gladly, ) 
haps, alyn t this is to-fail, with respect to the a 


blest of Beings, ina duty, which, if that noblest of beings di 
self of his. perfections, and. becknap, with far less kindness ure 
© fist dye, should blush to violate to our mortal 


abl 
ae noblest feelings of which our olpeeffor is to offer that wor- 
ship of the heart, which is the o nly offering that .can be made by man to his 
Creator. » “ Primus est Deorum cultus, Deos credere; deinde reddere illis 
majestatem suam, redd bonitatem, sine qua nulla inajestas est :—scire 
illos esse, qui president mundo, qui, wziversa,vi sua temperant; qui humani 


. 


generis tutelam® gerunt, interdum ios) singulorum. i nec dant malum — 


nec habent; céterwm-castigant quo |, et coercent rogant peenas, et 
-aliquando specié boni puniunt. Vis. Deos_ propitia % esto. Satis 
illos coluit quisquis imitatus est.”* Would you propitiate the Gods? 


ae Whoever has imitated them, has already offered to them 7 most 


~ jem Worship. 


ext; in"order to the duties of veneration, and devout cvieniolanlalinigall 
ar Bivine gooduess, is the’ duly of that unrepining submission to his will, 
ness, which 
s only. If it — 
Wo! ents which an — 
earthly | sovereign miakes, for the’ securit y and general happiness of his little © 


iaice 


vhich there can be no real belit{ of the providenti 
, indeed, may have professed to believe, but 
be our diity to give ready obedience tothe arran 


state, in sothe season of peril, though it involve the sacrifice of many of our 
personal comforts,—to quit, perhaps, our peacefal ‘homes, and expose our- 
selves, in the band ef ‘our fellow citizets, to the inconver oot dangers 
of a»protracted warfare, that is foreign to all our tranquil ha 

to the ‘same perilous warfare, those whose life’ of rising 

earthly thing, to which wé havé been aectstomed to look, for th 
of our own deelining years,if we shduld feeb it guilt and di 
hold the offering, when thé happittess of a single state is the ol 
he who requires the sacrifice is but a fallible being like durselves, 
much greater guilt and moral Wisgrate must it be, to hesitate in making 
sacrifices, or to repine when they ate made, which are demanded by wisdem 


that is considered by us ‘to be incapable of error, for purposes which, as our 
own hearts have declared, must be purposes beneficial to mankind. . Shall 
the warridr rejoice in dying i in battle for his comntry, or even for his prince | 


. aia: Epist. Ep. XCV: 


t duty, then, te the Deity, isto dw delight e pean 
his»perfections,—1o cultwate our <a as, the happiest 
ca ea 
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and shall we feel no joy in finishing a life that has been cordant with the 


Divine will, in whatever manner the same Divine will may require it of us; 
or, if the easy offering of life be not that which is required, in bearing a little 
longer for the -whole community of mankind, an hose evils, which we 
should never shri m bearing, for that small portion of the community 
coun mprehends? Shall: others say, O beloved city of- 
exclaim reus Aurelius,—and shall a siy, “ O be- 


y;—-the habitual love of Ins perfections, and 
msations of his universal providence, are not 
, than productive of delight and consola- 

him who entertaingy t : 


‘They distinguish, indeed, the virtuous 
_ from the rest of matikind, in serenity of happifess, a: i urity 
of heart, from which that delightful serenity is derived. = 5 
4 we" f * a. = : 


Ea . Se 
ae _ He sees with other eyes than theirs,.Where they + 
>. ve 


Behold a sup, he yiews @Deity « +4 ; 
What makes them only smile, makes him adore. z . 
Titles urs, if they prove his fite, ‘S , 
He lays find his dignity : or; 
i too much he prizes to be proud; , * 


thing thinks so gre man, as man 
0 ar he holds his interest, to neglect Riess 
Another's welfare, or his right invade; 
Their interest, like a lion, liv aM pr 

They kindle*at the shadow of'a wrong: 


Wrong he sustains with temper, loos on heaven, 
" or stogps to think his injurer his foe. e .° 
‘but what wounds his virtue, woynds his peace. =, ‘ 
bys create, theirs er future bliss. ‘ 


» ,. To triv in existence his alone ; 
i i his alone triumphantly tothink, 4, 
is 


true existence is not yet begun.* 
: * + ® 


“a 

The true existence of man is, indeed, scarcely begun on earth. 
is an immortality awaiting hitn,—and all whith is most worthy of being pi 
ed in the short period of his mortal life, is the relation which it, may hat = 
those endless ia os are to follow it. In my néxt Lecture, I shall it 


into thé groun our beliéf in this future state of continued éxisten ; 
_* i . : . . : -* 
t e : iF eee é e 


_ LECTURE XCVIL. > 
ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SQUL. 


In Lecture, gentlerhen, I finished the’ remarks which I had to 
offer on the rélation which mai, in his earthly existence, bears to that great- 
est of beings, from whom every thing which exists has derived its origin. 
We found, in the phenomena of the tniverse, abundant proof of a desi me 


ate 


Power, that arranged them in their beautiful regularity ; and, in thé 


* Young’s Night Thoughts, Night Eighth 
g's Nig g 


-% 


7 , * 
a 
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ness which the d to y teat proof not less strong, of the benevolence 
which has arranged them for purposes so gracious. 

When we consider the ne of man to his Creator, When do we 
consider only a relation that terminates with the few years of our mortal life ? 
When every thing external fades upon our eye, doesethe spirit within, that 
almost gave its‘own Jife to ewery thing external, fade éwise,—or is there 
not something over which: the accidents that injure or destroy our mortal 
frame have no power;—that continues still to subsist, inthe dissolution of all 
our bodily elements, and that would continue to subsist, though not the body 
only, but the earth, and the sun,.and the whole system of external things, 
were to pass into new forms of combinggians or to Paik as if they pad 
never been, in the void of the universe, 
gi ithin n immortal spirit. We diet to mo be us, J 

when the dily fr which alone is the instrument-of, communi 
them, ceases to be an instrument, by the absence of the mind which it obey- 
ed. But, though the body woulders inte earth, that spirit which is of purer 


_ origin returns to its purer souree. ‘What Lueretius says/of itis ttue, in a 


sense far nobler than that which he pale &. + 
e , * 3 F 6 

Cedit item retro pe terra quod fait ante, 

In terram ; sed quo issum e&t ex etheris ¢ 

Id, rursus oaks eisedtls templa ron pce * 


That we do not die itholly & b betier so consolatory to our self-impor- 
tance,—to which annihilation seems more than a mere privation of enjoy- 
ment, and rather itself a positive evil—that our hope of immortality pid 
& supp osed, like every other ho render us credujous of that whi 
ager to believe. “There is a principle, too, which I pointed out to “oe 
ted to explain the peculiar vividness‘of out love of glory, as a 


it of our ile, So our name, at the most distant eriod, seems to us 
volve the teality of the existence of those very feelin; which are all 
5c toe in our conception, to constitute ourselves. ‘To think of any 


s if we were truly existing at that particular period ;— it.is to have 
combined the conception of the particular object, whatever it may be, with 


=—ind which, as conceived by us, therefore, must always carry with it the 


notions of consciousness ; and the frequency of this illusion, by which, in 


thinking of our name, or of other objects connected with us, we extend into 
futurity the conception of our consciousness, though it py not be sufficient 
to produce the beliéf of immorfality, must be allowed, a t, to strengthen 
the belief, if once existing. It is necessary, thesefores entering on an 
inquiry, in which we are so deeply concerned, to divest ou 
as possible of the influence of our ‘wishes; and, if we cannot 
the impartiality of absolute indifference—to inquire, at least, 
tion of those Who know their own partial wishes; and, knowing 
in what "manner they are likely to be influenced. 


The change which death produces, is the most striking of all the chan es 


which we can witness, even though we should not believe it to imply the dis- 
Pee Rerum Nat. Lib. II. v. 998—1000. 


eatin that may aid this credulity—a principle by which the very — 


at any Nebo gt He , is, as I then aes to you, to feel — 


the* conception of that self which is known to us by some conscious feeling, _ 
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solution of the principle that felésin life, a ~ e It is at least to our 
senses, the apparent cessation of every and feeling. There is ne 


bloom on the -cheek,—no motion in the,li no lustre in the eye. » Even, 


these are but the slightest changes. ‘There is no voice or look of «reflection, 
—no apparent consciousness,—nothing but a little quicker tendency to de- 
cay, to distinguish him, who, but a few moments before, was, perhaps, wise 
and cheerful, and active, full of remembrances apd hopes,—from the insen- 
sible statuethat has been dug from the quarry, and slowly fashioned into the 
semblance of his shape. . With such aschange before our eyes, it is unques- 
tionably -allowable to doubt, at least, - 

this ehange ; or. whether thought and feeling have not ceased, wholly, by the 
jects of our knowledge. ee 

It is :wnquestionably« allowable, as L have said, to those whofhave ne 


ma shecappncnoene of the mind, andthe nature of the substance which 


exhibits these phenomena, ,okjects of their reflection to doubt whether, all 
the funetions of life may not be destroyed, in that moment which destroys 
the more obvious functions, that aloge come under the survey of our senses. 
If the phenomena of thought be phenomena that consist only in the play of 
certain organs, the destruction of those organs must*be the destruction of the 
thought itself. It would, then, be as absurd to speak of the cohtinuance of 
consciousness, when there are go conscious organs, as to speak of the con- 
tinuance of musical vibrations, without a lastic body. 


If there be nothing, then, distinet from the materidl frame, which is mani- . 


festly subject to deeay, our doubt be®*convérted “into certainty, or a 
least, may almost be converted into on. We may say then, that 

which destroys the organization, destroys the cdpacity of feeling, because 
destroys that in which feeling consists,¢y-The elements of that which o 
thought, may subsist in a different form, and.may, perhaps, even | 
mote period, become again elements of a similar organi tion, and again ¢ 
stitute propositions or passions, as they before constituted ore truth or erre 


ee 


or emotion ef loye or hate; but they must meet again, by some new arrang Hg 


_ ment, before they cam thus become feelings; and, in the, mean ti 
may have been blown about by the winds, or Become apart of the 


winds,-or. formed elements of various bodies,solid,. liquid, or gaseous, as 


, as 
little s@atient as the other insensible elements with which they mingled, in all 
the play of chemieal compgsitions and decompositions. 

This eonelusion, as,to the absolute mortality or chemical decomposition of 
that whieh feels and thinks, seems irresistible, if our reasonings,and passions, 
and whatever forms our consciousness, ‘be only certam articles variously 
mingled, and variously adhermg or changing their place, according to the 
new play of chemicak affinities, as ‘new elements may he added to disturb 
the particles of thought, or certain other elements subtracted from the think- 
ing compound. But on this supposition of particles of" thought, the whole 
force of the conclusion, from the change in decomposition, of the other bodil 
particles, depends.» Jf our material frame be not thought itself, but only that 
which has a certain relation to the spiritual prnciple of thought, so*as to be 
subservient to its feelings and volitions, and to perfosm the beautiful functions 
of life, as Jong, as,the relation, which He who established it made to depend 
on a certain state-of the corporeal organs, remains,—it is as little reasonable 
to conclude from the decay. arrchange of place of the particles.of the organs 


ther any thing have truly survived 


injury of that mechanism, in conaexion with which alone, they become ob-_ 


% 


a 
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eséentia. to the mere state of relative s rviency, that the spirit, united 
with these mere often ae d to exist, as it would be to conclude, 
“that the musician to whom werhave often listened with rapture, has ceased 
to exist, when the strings of Kis instrument ave broken or torm away. It no 
longer, indeed, pours 66 owr ear the.same delightful melodies; but the skill 
which poured efrom it those rhelodie’, has not perished with the delightful 
sounds themselves, nor with thé imstfument that was the organ of enchant 
ment. The enchanter’ hirhself, without whom the instrament «vould have 
betn powerless, exists, still, to proie sand as delightful; and in the in- 
tervals of melody,.the ereative spirit from which the melody originally flow- 
ed, can delight itself with remembered or imagined airs, which exist only as 
ered ar imagined, and are themselves, as it werefa part of the very 
hich conceives them. » . 
t is of the nature of the principle of thought, tHeng as mere matter, or as 
something distinct from matter, that the chief force of the argument =. 
to me to depend. If “matter be all,—an which thinks and féels, decay 
like every other part of tlie body, though the catiseof itmoftality may even 
then not be ab§oltitely hopeléss, it mustée allowed to have many diffieulties 
not easy to be removed. If matter be not all—or rather, if matter have 
nothing in common with ‘thought, but Be ‘absolutely and wholly distinet from 
the thinking principle, the decay of matter cannot be considered as indica- 
tive of the decay of mind, ‘uple me other reason can be shown for the 
, mental dissolution, than the mere externel* decay itself; still less cam it be 
considered as indicative pf such mental deeay, if every notion which we are 
led to form of the mind, imply’ qualities inconsistent with the very possibility 
of *st inge of decomposition, as the body exhibits, : 9 
the 


ae of the téhm,” particlés*of matier—a*certain number of parti- 


inquiry then is, whether otr theuglits ‘and feelings be in 

ffected in aecertain mannef in’ that which we term an organ, formipg 
‘half a hope,—a different ‘wumber' of particles forming «half a fears or the 
pcg and s of dur ‘thope$ and fears, being, formed not merely of dif- 

fent numbe of sentient particles, but perhaps too of particle 
themselves in their absoluté: nature, or in their spetific affection at the "g 
ment, essentially different. . : Ae 

In the whole course of ott infgtiries into the phenomena of the mind, I 
abstained from allusion to the great controversy ofthe: materialists and imma- 
terialists, or at least made only very slight allusion to it,—beeause the analy- — 
sis anid arrangement of the mental phenomena, considered simply as pheno- 
mena, that sicceéd each other in ‘a certain otder, and are felt to bear to — 
each other Certain relations, are independent of any views which we' maybe 
led to form of the nature of the substance itself, which exhibits these various 
but regular phenomena of thought,—and T was desirous of accustoming you — 
to fix your attention ‘cliiefly on those simplet and more productive investiga- 
tions. But though the’ materialist and immaterialist may unite, in the re-— 
sults of *théir analytical inquiries into the cotmplex phenomena of thought, — 
ahd though they may” form. similares arrangements of hose phenomena, sim- 
ple or compound,’ their different ‘opinions as*to the nature of the substance 
which displays thesé phenothena, cannot be regarded as unimportant, in a 
question which relates t6 the mere’ permanence of the substance itself,—a_ 
permanence which is to be admitted or rejected, very nearly, aceording as 
one or other of those opinions is itself © be admitted or rejected. 3 Oo 


¢ 
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Is there any principle of thought and feeling, then, distinct from that ex- 
divisible mass which we term voreal frame ? 

“our consciousness were to be tru s to the indivisibility of the sen- 
tient principle, it would scarcely be pecetarye make any inquiry beyond it. 
The savage, indeed, in the lowest form of savage life, who is too much oc- 
cupied with bodily necessities, to think of himself in any other light, than 
as that which requires food, and feels pain from the want of a necessary 
supply of aes as that which is capable of inflicting or receiving a deadly 
blow, may never have put the question to his own mind, what he is, and may 
die, without having ever believed o elieved in a state of after existence. 
The philosopher, who has reflected enough to discover the folly of half the 
vulgar creed, which is far from being the most difficult part of philosophy,— 
but who has not reflected and discriminated enough, to discover the truth ¢ 
the other half of a system, which he finds it easier to condemn as a wh 
yet which may pe true in part, though false too in part,—may leave the ex 
istence of an immaterial spirit, to be believed by the believers of witchera 
and second-sight,—and giving his whole attention to the corporeal proeess, 
of which he is able to trace series of changes, that are wholly unknown to 
the vulgar,—may think tHat in thus tracing series of motions unobserved" by 
them, he is detecting the principle of life itself. But all mankind, the mob, 
the sage inquirer, the very sceptic himself,—when they speak or think of 


themselves, feel a sért of unity, in “of gs are no parts,—the unity of a 


sentient being, which if they think of organs at all, is that which sees in the 
eye, hears in the ear, smells in the nostrils, itself one in all,—and not merely 
sentient inthe strict meaning of that term, but the subject of various other 
feelings of different classes,—remembrances, comparisons, hope 
indignation. ‘The verbal proposition may never have be 
mind—uit is one being whith has been the subject of all the feelin 
merely because the proposition never may have been framed in w 
clearly developed, the multitude may be regarded as not havin 
truth itself. Yet if we were to ask of any one, however little accusto 
* phi hical inquiries, whether he was the same thin 
#f the year, as at the beginning of it, he would smile at our question ; and 
‘would not smile less, if we were to speak to him of the difference of three- 
fourths of a joy, and half a joy ; or of the many co-existing happinesses in 
the many co-existing atoms that form the happy organ; the simplicity 
and sameness of the thinking princifle,—of that principle of which we 
= as essentially one, whenever we use the word J,—having been felt by 
tacitly, without the application of those technical terms, the employment 
of which might, perhaps, render obscure to him, what had no obscurity till 
it was darkened with language. , gone 


What am I, whence produe’d, and for what end ? 

Whence drew I being, to what period tend? 

Am I the abandon’d orphan of blind chance, . ty’ 
Dropp’d by wild atoms in disorder’d dance ? 5 
Or from an endless chain of causes’ wrought, 


And of unthinking substance born with thought— ‘3 

Am I but what J seem, mere flesh and blood, oN 
A branching channel with a mazy flood? ’ 
The purple stream that through my vessels glides, My 
Dull and unconscious flows, like. common tides, . eae i , 
The pipes, through which the circling juices stray, mar 


Are not that thinking I, no more than they ; 


Vou. II. 59 
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° This frame, compacted with transcendent skill, 
oF moving joints ent to my will ; 
, urs'd from the frui Bicbe, hike yonder tree, 
c « 7 _ Waxes and wastes call it mine, not me. 
New matter sll the mould’ring mass sustains ; 
The mansion chang’d, the signs remains - 


ee And from the fleeting stream repair’d by food, 

#& - Distinct, as is the swimmer from the flood. ghia 

ie z iy ; L 4 

* r ss , A jae 
.. Such would be our belief if we were to attend to our cons¢iousness alone. 
It would tell us, that what we ter ot many but one, it is 


same being which hears and sees, compares and remembers ; and that the 
very notion of ‘plurality and division is as inconsistent with the notion of 
self, as the notions of existence and non-existence. This our mere Conscious- 
ness would tell us. But does not reason, in this case, aid rather than Jessen 
: force of this unreflecting belief? ? ; 


- If any lover of paradoxes were to “assert, that fragrance is a sound,— 
musie a brilliant colour,—hope or resentment a sensation of touch, he surely 
could not expect a very ready assent from those whorn he addressed; and 
yet, void of proof as all these propositions would be, and opposite to our ex- 
perience, and, therefore, relatwely absurd, they would imply no absolute 
absurdity. ‘The same great Being who has made the sensations of fragrance, 
and colour, and melody, to result from affections of certain organs, might 
have made them to arise from causes reciprocally different. ‘The affection 
of the organ of smell might, under a different arrangement, have been fol- 
lowed by the sensation which now ascribe to sound,—the afieauon of 
. e sensation which we now ascribe to fragrance,—and the. pro 
iti , are now absurd, relatively to our present arrangement, w 
e been relatively tr The assertor of materialism, howevei 
ertor of a doctrine not relatively absurd only, but, as it appears to 
fely absurd ;—a doctrine which does not state agreements of que 
Which there 1 but agreements of qualities which are absolut 
i g the principle of thought to be materi 
nearly the same in kind, or, at least, as contr; 
nounce of a whole, that it is essentially differ 
;—or, of one, that it is seven hundred and fifty. 
_ much of lacy of the arguments of the materialist, in end 
, ith his systemsthe simplicity of thought, arises fror 
which he ascribes to the thinking organ, as i 
were one substance, because he has given one name to a oye of s 
ANQUTRS 


tory, as if he we 
from its constituent par 


os 


»—that it will be necessary a recall to your attention t 

ch engaged us in a very eatly part of the course, when we consi 

the objects of physical investigation, and especiallythat department of physi- 
l science, which relates to objects as co-existing in space. 


ility of distinguishing the space, or,—if there be in any case actual contact, 
—the lines of contact which separate the corpuscles, that are, on account of 
inability of perception, which is relative to our weak organs, included 
sin a single term, with an imaginary unity which ourselves alone have 


id that what we term the properties of the mass, are the proper- 


% oa cal A bs _ 


s if it were one, is not one in "tthe but one only in relation to our 


ea; 


° * i.) 
e then found, you will remember, that what we are accustomed to term 


Se a 


eo = yo ¢ os =" 


one substance, but of these ¢o-existing atoms which are in th 
d must always be, s om yee separate and independent. 
the materialist may eased to term the organ of PM ht, 
caeict it be the whole brain and nerves, or only a part of the bait or ae 
other part of the corporeal frame which he may choose t comsi der as intelli 
then, but a multitude of particles, which exist .near to 
bhich are as little one, as if they existed in the nee 
stem, or in the planets or suns of different systems. 
which we give to the organ, | idering is separate atoms in i 
nee, is a unity which 2 does no! possess ; and we must not deceive 
ourselves, therefore, by imagining, that we have discovered a unity which 
nay correspond with the simplicity+of our feelings, because we e have dis- 
covered a number of independent uscles, to the multitude of which we 
have chosen to® give a single na An organ is not one wns 
many substances. If joy or sorrow be an affeetion of ‘this organ, itis an 
féction of the various substances, which, though cree in their o ae 
tence, we comprehend under this. single term. If the affection, t en 
e common to the whole system of particles, it is not, one joy or sorrow, but 
er of joys and sorrows, corresponding with the number of separate 
pr gs oa affected,— which, if matter be infinitely divisible, may be: 
i infinite number of little joys and sorrows, that have no other 
+h other, in their staté of infinitesimal division, than the relations 
by which they may be grouped together in spheres or cubes, 
ler = regular or irregular, of pleasures or piains,—but by which it 
efor them to iesoie one pleasure or pain, more 
. ie 
eo! insentient matter can become arly other particle of in 
ty mass of such matter becomé any other mass. We éan conce 
icles of the moon mingled with the particles of our e¢ 
e with them in aia Gon but the ‘number of particles t 
noon, cannot beco e very "particles that now form the eart 
r intimately mingled. Each particle has still its own 
, and these affections of a myriad of particles are (sti 
of a myriad of particles, It is vain ‘to say, then,in the hope of obviate 
ing this irresistible objection, am the felt unity of the being which we term 
self, that out thoughts and feelings are not qualities of the articles as 
exist simply, but of the whole congeries of particles ¢ i 
tiful piece of living mechanism; for this is on y to e} he very, 
itself, and to assign the insuperable difficulty as a deliverance from the i 
perable difficulty. ‘The whole of which materialists “speak, whether 
term it a congeries,-Afi organ,- ‘Of a. S¥stem of organs, is truly nothir 
itself. It is, as I have said, a mere word invented by ourselves,—a’ na 
which we give to a plurality of co- , 
to be distinguished’ from the heap. A thousand atems, near to each ¢ other 
or remote, are only a thousand atoms, near or wemote; and are pre cis 


the same atoms, with precisely nee qualities, whether we consider 
e 


singly, or divide them, in our c ption, by tens, fifties, hundreds, or 
to the whole one comprehensive me, as if a thousand were but a ¢ 
unit. There is no principle of unity-<in them: it is the mind cons 
them, that gives to them all the 
In considering the result of a. a Wy ort we are too 3 

cf 
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existing objects, not a new object, 
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7 the multitude of separate effeets, with that single great resu 
give a particular.name. ‘Thus, melody is the result of a few 
Which a bow gives to the strings of a violin ; and we consider this 
one effect, when in truth it is one only as a feeling of our mind, Deh 
and. indivisible, not asia state of compound and divisible matter. t 
is not mental, is a amultitude of effects—a multitude of particles of the sound- 
ing body, of ‘the MP posed air, of the vibratory organ, alternately approaeh- 
ing aud receding. A multitude of those was neces y; indeed, to produce 


in the mind, by their concurring igfluence, the musical delight. But om 


corpuscular effect may be distinguished, in our conception at least 
every otheneffect that co-exists with it. In the instrument—the air or- 
gan—the particles are all’separate and independent. ‘The material pheno- 
menon is truly, therefore, as long as it is wholly material, a multitude of, 
phenomena,—the concurrence of a multitude of states ofea multitude of 
particles, of the musical instrument—the elasti@ medium——the organ of sense 
—the brain, without any unity whatever. The properties of the co-existing 
atoms, ft this great whole, are the properties of the parts3 and, if the quali- 
ties, states, or affections of the parts, were Jaids out of estimation, noth ne 
would remain to be -estimated ° as a quality, state, or afféttion of th 
whole. 
The distinction which I have now made, is aii with which it seem: 
peculiarly important, that your minds should be fully impresse 
is to indistinct analogies of this sort, that the materialist, when he 
retreat, is accustomed to fly for shelter, The very analogy o 
which I have now alluded, is a favourite example. It is,one effeet, 
resulting from the state of a number*of particles; and if music flow from a 
materialorgan, it js$aid, why may not thonght? If, indeed, what alone is pro- 
perly termed music, the sensafion or series of sensations ‘that follow certain — 
affections of the sensorial orgarie—that which is felt at every moment, as oni 
and indivisible—were itself one organic result, a state of the divisible org: 
and not of a substance that is by nature. indivisible,—then, indeed, eve 
thought might likewise be wmaterial. . But in asserting this, the materialist 
begs the very point in question, assuming without proof, what he y 
fesses to attempt to prove. . It is evident, as we have seen, that w 
is,one in all that multitude of effects from which melody, results, ‘the m 
delight itself, is vot the state of the musical instrument, nor of the vibrating air 
. —andvas little is it proved to bea state of any number of particles of the 
prain. It ‘is one result, indeed, but it is one, only because it is an affection 
) t, which is in its own nature simple ; jand till we arrive at the sentient 
principle itself, there is no unity whateyer, but a nitlfitude of states of a 
multitude of vibrating particles. When ie materialist, then, adduces this or 
any other example of resulting unity, as illustrative of or ganic thought, all whith 
F ill find to he necessary, is simply to consider what it is which is truly one,» 
result that'is adduced ,as one, and you will find in every instance, that 
‘point in dispute has been taken for granted in the example adduced to’ 
prove it—that there is no real unity in all the material part of the process, 
ind that the unity asserted is truly a mental unity—the unity of a mental 
g, or the unity of a mere mame, for expressing briefly the many co- 
ng state§ of many separate,and indepe garticles, which we have 
chase to denominate a single masse. », eae Roe 
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which I before read to you a part, the argument of those. who cdnsider 
si as @& quality of many particles, is stated ludicrously indeed, hd with 


real force as in the reasoning of which it is a,parody. 


tie 


« To the learned Inquisitor 1 into Nature, Martinus Scubletus ; ; the Society 
of Freethinkers, greeting. 


“ Grecian Coffee-House, May 7. 


is with unspeakable joy we have heard of your inquisitive genius, and § 


we think it great pity that it should not be better employed, than i in looking 
after that theological nonentity, commonly called ‘the Soul : since after: all 
your inquiries, it will appear you have lost your labour in seeking the resi- 
dence of sucha chimera, ‘that never had being but in the brains of some 
dreaming philosophers. Is it not Demonstration to a person Of your sense, 
that, since you cannot find it, there is no such thing ?y In order to set so 
hopeful a genius right in thjs matter, we have sent you an answer'to the ill 
groundeds sophisms of those crack-brained fellows, and likewise afi easy 
ae One of explication of Perception or ‘Thinking. 

“Ohne of their chief arguments is, that Se//-consciousness canndt: inhere 
in any system of matter, because all matter is made up of several distinct 

, which never can make up one individual thjnking being. 

: “This is. easily answered by a familiar instance. In every Jack there is 

a meat-rousting quality, which neither resides in the fly, nor in the weight, 


nor in any particular wheel of the jack, but is the result of the whole *com- 


sition ; sO, in an animal, the self-consciousness is not a real quality inhe- 
nt in one being, (any more than meat-roasting in a jack,) but the result’ of 


_ several modes or qualities in the same subject.- As the fly, the wheels, 


the chain, the weiglit, the cords, &c. make one jack, so the several 
' parts of the body make one afimal. AS perception, or consciousness, is 
said tovbe inherent in this animal, so is meat-roasting said to be inherent. in 
the jack. As sensation, reasoning, volition, memory$&c. are the several 
modes of thinking, so roasting of beef, roasting of mutton, roasting of ‘pul- 
lets, geese, turkeys, &c. are the several modes of meat-roasting. And a& 
the general quality of meat-roasting, with, its several modifications as to beef, 
mutton, ullets, &c. does not. inhere in any one part of the jack, so neithér 


does co ciousness, with its several modes of sensation, intellection, volition,: , 


&c. inhere in any one, but i is the result from the mechanical composition of spe 
whole animal. 

Just so, the quality or dispositi onof a fiddle to play tunes, with: the § 
ral modifications of this tune-pl quality in playing of préeludesy s 
bands, jigs, and gavots, are as ‘much real qualities in the instrument, as the 
thought or the imagination is in the mind of the pone: that compost 
them.” . 

* “It is well known to anatomists, that the brain is a congeries of gh 
that separate the finer parts of the blood, called animal spirits 5 that a gland 
is nothing but a canal of a great length, variously intorted and wound up_ 
gether. From the arietation and motion of the —e in those canals, 
ceed all the different sorts of thoughts.” vie ts 

-“ We are so mucli pers jaded of the truth of this our hypothesis, that we 
sia employed one of our "members, a greativirtuoso at Nuremberg, to make 
‘a sort of an hydraulic engine, in whieh a chemical liquor, resembling blood 
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is driven through elastic channels resembling arteries and veins, by the foree 
of an embolus like the heart, and wrought by a pneumatic machine of the 
nature of the lungs, with ropes, and pullies, like the nerves, tendons, and 
muscles ;-—and we:are persuaded that this our artificial man will not only 
walk, and speak,.and perform most of the outward actions of the animal 
but (being wound tp once aweek) will perhaps reason as well as most of 
your country parsons.”* a 
If, instead of asserting thought to be the result of the affection of many 
particles, in which case it must evidently partake the divisibility of the organ 
itself, and be not one but innumerable separate feelings,—the materialist as- 
sert it to be the affection of a single particle, a monade,—he must remem- 
ber that, if what he chooses to term a single particle, be a particle of matter, 
it too must still admit of division,—it must haveya top and a bottom, a right 
side and a left,—it must, as is demonstrable in geometry, admit of being eut 
in different points, by an infinite number of straight lines; and allthe difficulty 
of the composition of thought, therefore, remains precisely as before. If 
it be Supposed so completely divested of all qualities of matter, as. 
to be extended, nor consequently divisible, it is then gmind which is asserted 
under aftother name, and every thing which is at all, important in the ¢ontro- 
versy is conceded ; since all which can philosophically be meant by the im- 
materialist, when the existence of mind is asserted by him, is the existence 
of an indivisible subject of all those affections which constitute the variety 
of our thoughts and feelings. If the materialist. be unwilling to admit 
the word mind, in allowing the reality of a simple unextended, and, conse- 
quently, indivisible subject of our,various feelings, he may be allowed any 
other word which may appear to him preferable ; eyen the word atom or 
particle, if he choose still to retain it. But he must admit, at come 
in this case, in thé dissolution of the body, there is no evidence, from thé 
analogy of this very bodily dissolution. itself, of the destruction of any such — 
simple particle, as that which he finds to bé necessary for the explanation of 
the phenomena of thought. . 
In whatever manner, therefore, the materialist may pxofess to consider 
thought as material, it is equally evident, that his system is irreconcilea- 
ple with our very notion*of thought. In saying, that it is material, he 
says nothing, unless he mean that it has those properties which we regard as 
essential to matter; for, without this belief, he might as well liaise of it 
any barbarous term that is absolutely unintelligible, or rather might predicate 
of it, such a barbarous term with more philosophic accuracy ; since, in the one 
case, we should merely not know what was asserted, in the otherease, we 
should coneeive erroneously, that properties were affirmed of the prineiple- 
of thought, which were not intended to be affirmetl of it. Matter i 
which resists compression, and is divisible, Mind is that which feels, re- 
members, compares, desires. In saying of mind that it is matter then, we 
~ must meat, if we mean any thing, that the principle which thinks is haed 
and divisible,—and that it will be not more absurd, to speak ef the twentieth 
part of an affirmation, or the quarter of a hope,—of the top of are : 
brance, and thé North and East corners of a comparison, than of the twenti 
part ofya pound, or of the different points of the compass, in referehe 
any part of the globe of which we may be speaking.’ The true answer to. 
the statement of the materialist,+the answer which we feel in our hearts, —_ 
4 * Pope’s Works, Vol, V. 18mo. Lond, 1812, pp, 5761 P ae 
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very expression of the plurality and divisibility of feeling,—is, that it assumes 
what, far from admitting, we cannot even understand ; and that, with every 
effort of attention, which we can give to our mental analysis, we are as inca- 
pable of forming any conception of what is meant by the quarter of a doubt, 
or the half of a belief, as of forming to ourselves an image of a circle without 
a central point, or of a square without a single angle. es 
With respect to this:possible geometry of sensations, as divisible into parts; 
T cannot but think that the too great caution of Mr. Locke, by giving the 
sanction of his eminent ifanfe to the possibility, at least of the superaddition 
of thought as a mere quality, to a system of particles,—which as a number 
of particles have no thought, and yet have as a whole, what they have not as 
parts of that whole,—has tended, in a great degree, to shelter tlre manifest 
inconsistency of the doctrine of the materialist. He was unwilling to limit 
the divine power ; and from the obscurity of our notion of the connexion of 
the feelings of the mind in &ny manner, with the changes induced in the bodily 
frame, he conceived that the annexation of thought to the system of particles 
itself would be but a slight addition to difficulties, that must at any rate be 
admitted. He forgot, however, that a system of particles is but a name for 
the separate particles whieh alone haveany real existence in nature,—that 
the affirmation of what is Cah pene like plurality and unity, simplicity 
and eomplexity, is very different from the mere admission of ignorance ; and 
that, though we may not know any reason, for which the Deity has been: 
“pleased, at least during our mortal state, to render sensations of our mind de- 
pendent on affections of owr mervous system, theré is no more ‘absurdity in 
the affirmation of such a dependence, than in the assertion of-any other phy- 
sical connexion of events,—of material phenomena with material phenomena, 
or of mental phenomena with other phenomena of mind. If the presence of the 
moon, at the immense distance of its orbit, can affect the tendencies of the parti- 
cles.of water in our ocean, it may be supposed with equal readiness, to produce 
a change in the state of any other existing substance, whether divisible into 
parts, frat is to. say material or indivisible, that is to say, mind: But when 
thought is affirmed to be a quality of a system of particles, or to be one re- 
sult.of many co-existing states of particles, which separately ‘are not thought, 
—something more is affirmed, than that, of which we are merely ignorant of 
the reason. A whole is said to be different from allthe separate and inde- 
pendent parts of a whole: this is one absurdity ; and that which is felt by us, 
as in its very nature, simple and indivisible, is affirmed to be only a form of 
that which is, by its very nature, infinitely divisible. It is no daring limitation. 
of the divine power to suppose, that even the Omnipotent himself cannot 
confound the mathematical properties of squares and hexagons: and it would 
be no act of irreverence to his power, though it were capable of doing every 
thing which is not contradictory, to suppose, that he cannot give to a system 
of organs a quality wholly distinct from the qualities of all the separate parts ; 
since the organ itself is only a name which we give to those parts, that are 
all which truly exist as the organ, and have all an existence, and qualities 
that are at every moment independent of the existence and qualities of every 
ther atom, near or remote. . 
Our sensations we know directly,—matter we know indirectly, if we ean 
said to. know its nature at all—as the cause of our sensations. It is that 
ich, in certain circumstances, affects us in a certain manner. hen 
‘we have said this, we have said all that can be considered as truly known. 
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by us with respect to it; and in saying this, it is to our own feeli t the 
reference is made. Of the two systems, therefore,—the system which re- 
jects all matter, and the system which rejects all mind—there can be no ques- 
tion which is the more philosophic. ‘The materialist must-take for granted every 
feeling, for which the follower of Berkeley contends ; he must admit, that it 
impossible for us to know the absolute nature of matter ; and that all which 
© we can know of it is relative to ourselves, as sentient beings, capable of being 
affected by external objects ;—that our sensations are known to us directly, 
—the causes of our sensations dy indirectly ~énd his system, therefore, 
even though we omit every other objection, may be reduced is single 
proposition,—that our feelings which we know, are the same in nature with 
that, of which the absolute nature, as it exists independently of our feelings, 
is and must always be completely unknown to uss 
From all the remarks which have now been made, f cannot but think that 
* it is a very logical deduction, that our feelings ar@ states of something which 
is one and simple, and not-of a plurality of substances, near or rege 
that the principle of thought, therefore, whatevewit may be, is not 
into parts; and that hence, though it may be annihilated, every thing 
1 exists may be annihilated, byethe will of Hine who can destroy as he 
create, it does not admit of that decay of which the body admits,—a 


eay that is relative to the frame only, not to the . m that 


se it. 
When the body seems to us to perish, we know that it de aa 
—that every thing which existed in the decaying frame, continues to ex 
entire, as it existed before ; and that the only change which takes place, is 
a change of apposition or prowimity. ‘From the first moment at which the 
earth arose, there-is not the slightest reason to think that a single 
pérished. All that was is: and if nothing has neristled in the materi 
verse ;—if, even in that bedily dissolution, which alone gave occaSion t 
belief of our mortality a¥ sentient beings, there is not the loss of the most 
ineonsiderable particle of the dissolving frame,—the argument of analogy, 
far from leading us to suppose the destruction of that spiritual being which 
animated the frame, would lead us to conclude that i/, too, exists, as it before 
existed ; and that it has only changed its relation to the particles of our mate-_ 
rial organs, as these particles still subsisting, have changedithe relation which — 
they mutually bore. As the dust has only returned to the ear 
it came, it is wurtlg a reasonable inference from 
irit may have returned to the God who gav 

PY ai on secus ac quondam, tenebris et ere rupto 

Immitis cavee, volucrum, regina repente 

Dat plausum colo ingentem, nubesque repente 

Linquit, et adverso defigit lumina Phebo ‘ 

Seque auras intra liquidas, et nubila condit.* 


- 'The belief of the immateriality of the sen 
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G EMEN, the sinquiry, to which I directed your attention in my last . 
yon? ol y y 


Lecture, was that which relates to our prospect of immortality. . 

The appearances, which death exhibits, seem, when we first consider them, 
to mark so strongly the et ar of every feeling which connected us with 
the once living object, that the* continuance of these feelings, when every 
external trace of them is lost, may well be supposed to be viewed with dis- 


belief : some, and with doubt by many. During their life, our direet com- 


m a with those who lived around us, was carried on by the interven- > 
tion of bodily organs,—in thinking 6f their very feelings, we have been ac- 
cu tot of this bodily intervention, in what they looked, or said, 
or did: and ~ the mere influence of the laws of association, there- 
fore, it is not wonderful, that, when they can no longer look, or speak, or 
act, the kindness which before could not exist without these corporeal ex- 
pressions of it, meld be regarded as no longer existing,—at least should be 
arded by those, who are not in the habit of any very nice analyses of — 
icated processes, or complex phenomena. » So oe 
Whatever other effects death may have, it is at least evident, that, when 
it has taken place, the bodily*organs mouldér away, by the influence of a 
decomposition more or less rapid. What was ence to our eyes a human ' 
F human being no more; dnd, when the organization is as if it had 
been, every feeling and ‘thought,—if states of mere organs—must be. 
also as if they had never been. The most interesting of Mai tosdona eres 
fore, with respect to our’ hopes of immortality, is whether thought be a state 
of the mere organs, which decay thus evidently before our very eyes,—dr 
a state of something, whieh our senses, that are confined to the mere organs, 
cannot reach,—of something, which, as it is beyond the reach of our senses, 
yany therefore subsist as well, when every thing which comes under our 
3 exists in any one state, as in any other state. 
examimation of this point, my last Lecture was almost wholly 
ich I ther offered, seemed to me to show 
oughts, desires, are not particles of matter, 
b form of mere juxtaposition—that the sen- * 
principle, in short, is essentially one,—not extended and 
e;—but | ables by its very nature of any subdivision into integral 
parts, and known to us only as the subjeét of our consciousness, in all the 
jety of successive feelings, ‘we cormhprehended under that single name. 
When we have learned sea distinguish the organization from the prin- 
ght, the mere change of place of the particles of the.organic 
that constitutes death relatively to the body, no longer 
ssolution of the principle of thou&ht itself,—which is 
m the organic frame, and, by its very nature, inca 
of change, which the body*exhibits ; sinde it is very evi- 
“not composed of parts, cannot 4 any accident be sepa- 
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To the mind which considers it in this view then; death nts an as- 
bo altogether different. Instead of the presw , which decaying 


‘seemed to afford, of the cessation of: function of life, the 
wery decay of the body affords analogies, that seem to indicate the continued 
existence of the thinking principle ; since that which we term decay, is itself 
only another name of continued extstence,—of existence, as truly continued 
in every thing which existed before, as if the change of mere position, which 
alone we term decay, had not taken place. The body, though itm 
denote a single substance, is but a single word invented by us 
coxexisting substances: every atom of it exists after death, a 
fore death; and it would surely be a very stan’ error in logic, to infer, 
from the continuance of every thing that existed in the body, the destruction 
of that which, by its own nature, seemed as little mortal as any of the atoms 
which have not ceased ,to eXist,—and to infer this annihilation of mind, not 
merely without any durect proof of the annihilation, but without a single 
proof of destruction of any thing elsé, since the universe was formed. 


Death is a process in which every thing corporeal conti exist; there- 
fore, all that is mental ceases to exist. It would not be easy to discover.a — 
a . 


of any sort, that might be supposed to connect the two propositions of 
y strange an enthymeme. at ) 
possibility of such annihilation of t no one, who admits the 
onding power of creation, will deny, i eity have given any in+ 
n, tacit or expressed, that may lead u ieve his intention 

wil aves every element of the body. But the ques- 


the spirit, 
is not, whether it be possible for Him, who created the mind, to annihi- 


late it; it is whether we have reason to believe such annihilation truly totake — 


place? and of this some better proof mist be offered, than the continuance, 
even amid apparent dissolution, of all that truly constituted the. body,—every 
atom of whieh eva without all question, equally possible for Divine power 


to destroy. ‘surely have not proved, that the whole frame of suns and 


planets will perish rohit nor even given the slighfest reason.to suspect — 


that the Deity may, if such be his will, reduce to-morrow; or at this. 
moment, the whole universe to nothing. naga’ 
The very decay of the body, then, as } have said, s testi 
the destruction, but to the continuance of the undying spirit, if th 
of thought be truly different from thesmaterial frame. The 
stance, distinct from the bodily organ, si d ineapabl 
subtraction—WNothing which we are capable of observing int 
ceased to exist since the,universe began ;+these two propé 
analogy can have weight,—and_ since the mindof a i 
ing directly known to us as an object, it is the ana 
ances alone, that ean have any weight,—these 


the probability of this event, because we may have shown, beyond all di ' 


' any wel ‘© propositions, instead of; 
leading by inference roposition, ‘The 
stance before death, ce holly ‘to exist after 
the mere analogy can have influence, to the opposite p 


‘ 


does not perish inthe dissolution of the body. In judgi rding to. the 
mere light of nature, it is on the immateriglism of the t ciple, . 
I consider the belief of its immortality to be most reas led ; since 


the distinct existence of a spiritual substance, if that t 
incumbent on the deserter the mortality of the spirit to some reasons 
¥ 
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bodily appear- — 
e mind, which existed as-asub- 
ie - The mind | 
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which may have led the only Being, who has the power of annihilation, to 
exert his power in an ing the mind which he is said in that case to ha 
created, only for a f ars of life. If, therefore, but for some 
divine volition, the spiritual substance we have every reason to su * 
would Gontinue to subsist as every thing else continues to subsist,—the only * 
remaiting question, in such a case, is whether, from our knowledge of ‘the 
character of the Deity, as displayed in his works,—especially in the mind 
itse have reason to infer, with respect to the mind, this peculiar. will 
it,—without which, we have no reason to suppose it to be the 
ly en ing, that is every moment perishing in some individual of our 

d. The likelihood of such ar purpose in the divinity, may be inférred, if 
it can be at all inferred, in'‘two ways,—from the nature of the created mind 
itself, as exhibiting qualities which seem to mark it as peculiarly formed*for 
limited existence,—and from our knowledge of the Creator, as displaying to 
us in his works, indications of such a character, as of itself might lead us to 
infer su peculiar intention. 

That, in the re of the simple indivisible mind itself, there is nothing 
which marks tine of masses, more perishable, than the corpusc] ; to which 


we give the name of masses, when many, of them are in close juxtaposition,” 
but which are themselves the same, whether near or remote,—than the un-_ 
perishing atems of the ; 


; continues still entire, in every elenient 
it seems to wither before 


of the vapour, in which all that trul 
as-before, while it to our eyes that it se 
thing, I need not use any arguments to show. Mi 


~ os 


ems to vanish ir 

| deed, like 
is capable of existipg in various states, hut a change of state is not 
struction in one more than in the other. It is as entire in all its seeming 
changes, as matter in all its seeming changes. ‘There is no positive argu- 
ment, then, that can be drawn from the nature of the thinking principle, to 
justify the assertion, that while matter does not perish even in a single atom, 
af andeit only, ceases to exist; and it would be enough, that no positive ar-* 
gument could be drawn from it, in support of an opinion that is inconsistent 
with the general analogy of nature, and unsupported by any other proof of 
any kind,—though no negatiye arguments could be drawn from the same, 
source. Every argument, however, which ean be derived from it is of this 

sort, indicating in mind, a nature, wltich of itself, if there be any 

of degree, might seem not more, but less perishable, than those 
ns which are acknowledged to-eontinue as they were, entire in 
lie seeming vicissitudes of the universé. ; 

“am ayware, indeed, that, in judging from the mind itself, a considerable 
stress has often been laid on the existence of feelings, which admit of avery ~~ 
easy solution, without the nece sity of ascribing them to any instinctive fore-° 
knowledge of a state of immortal being. Of this sort, particularly, seems 
tome an argument which, both in ancient and modern times, has been 
brought forward, as one of the most powerful arguments for our continued 
existence, &fter life has seemed to close upon us for ever. I allude to the 
universal desire of this immortal existence. But, surely, if life itself be 
pleasing,—and even though there were no existence beyond the grave, life 
might still, by the benevolence of Him, who conferred it, have been rendered 
a source of pleasure,—it is not wonderful that we should desire futurity, 
since futurity is only rotracted life. It would, indeed, have,been worthy of 
our astonishment, if man, loving his present life, and knowing that it was to 
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terminate in the space of a a Lapa should not haye regretted the 
mination of what he loved, that is to say, sho t have wished the con- 
ance of it beyond the period of its melanchol: e. ‘The universal de- 
‘then, even if the desire were truly universal, would prove nothing, but 
goodness of Him who bas made the realities of li if not the reali- 
the hopes of life so pleasing, that the mere loss o t is possessed, or 
hoped, appears like a positive evil of the most afflicting kin 
Equally powerless, I-consider the argument for the re 
higher gratification, which is often drawn from the const V d con- 
stant disappointment of every earthly hape,—from 
*, g wish of something better, which even the possessi 
counted inestimable by all but their possessor, is insuffi 


®.- 
. P a is 
Old Rome consulted birds. Lorenzo, thou 
‘ With mor’ success the flight of hope survey, _ 


Of restless hope, for ever on the wing. 
High-perch’d o'er every thought that 
To fly at, all that rises in her sight ; 

And never stooping but to mount agai 


te ” _ Next moment she betrays her aim’s mistake," : 
And owns her quarry oT beyond the grave" ee 


. e 
pass ceaselessly from 
proves only, as 1 before 
as, with a gracious view 
wi formed us for action ; and, forming us for action, 
ich may urge us to new. pursuits, when otherwise 
eae: of enjoyment, have desisted fro rom exertions which 
‘sustained in their vigour by new desires. ‘Though nothing 
were to exist beyond the grave, hope, in all its variety of objects, oa still 


principlé, tha 


be useful for mr be to continued, though varied exertion; and.as, thus — 
e successive races of mortal beings, would have been ont 


“beneficial to 
then a gift-not unworthy of divine benevolence. f 
The sublime attainments, which man has been capable of making in 


seience and’ the wonders of his own creative art, in that nvagnificent scene to — 


which he has known how to give new magnificence, have been conside 
many, as themselves proofs 6f the immortality of a being so richly 
When we view him, indeed, comprehending in his single conce 


events of ages that have preceded him, and not content with the past, anti- 
cipating events that are to begin, ‘only in ages as remote in fw as the — 
origin of the universe is in the past, measuring the distance remotest — 


planets, and naming, in what year of other -eenturies, the nations, that are 
“now gazing with astonishment on some comet, are to gaze on it in its geturny— 


it is scarcely possible | us to believe, that a mind, which seems equally capa- — 
pace and time, should be only a.creature, whose — 


cious of what is i 
brief existence is nieasurable by a few points of spans, and a hate moments 
of eternity. . Pe, 


Nonne hanc credideres mentem, que nunc quoque celum 
Astraque pervolitat, delapsam ccclitus, illuc ; 
Unde. abiit remeare, suasque revisere sedes, ae 
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a ; ‘ 
Look down rt hat see8t thou? Wond’rous things, » 
ein Tf strial wonde at eclipse the. skies. 
What: s of labour’d lands! | What lorded seas ; 
Lorde an, for pleasure, wealth, or war. 


s, and planets, into service brought, 
J His heart acknowledge and promote his ends. 
Nor can the eternal rocks his will withstand, 
% evell’d mountains, and what lifted vales! 
er vales and mountains, sumptuous cities swell, 
And gild our landscape with their glittering spires. 


ti 

* “at 
ie ¥ 2 How the tall temples, as to meet their Gods, 
ine, e 2 


Ascend the-skies! ‘The proud triumphal arch + 
ws us half heaven, beneath its ample bend. 
hrough mid air, her streams are taught to flow ; 

e rivers there, laid by in basins, “coe : So 
lains tifrn o¢eans ; thee vast oceans join, . Ap! 
rough kingdoms, channell’d deep from shore to shore. 
How yon enormous mole, projecting, breaks 
The mid sea’s furious waves! Their roar amidst, 
' Qut-speaks the Deity, and says, “ O main, 

Thus far, nor farther!” Measured aré the skies@— 
are detected in their deep recess,— 


on widens, vanquish’d Nature yields ; ; 
secrets are extorted. Art prevails! 
What monument of genius, spirit, power. 
<: now,—(if justly raptur’d at this scene, ° & 
. oe #4 , : , 
_ Whose glories render heaven superfluous,)—say, 
Whose footsteps these! _Jmmortals havegbeen Here ; 
Could less than s ortal this have done !* 


These glorious footsteps are in : 
not the mere spleadour of the works themselves, on which this argument 
sists so much, that seems directly to indicate the immortality of their authors 
Man ‘might be mortal, and yet perform all these wonders, or wonders still 
more illustrious. ItJs not by considering the relation of the mind*to the 
monuments of its art, as too exeellent to be the work of a perishable being, 
—but by considering the relations of a umind capable of these, to the Being 
who has endowed it with such capacities, and who is able to perpetuate or 
enlarge the capacities which he has given,—that we discover in the excel- 
lence which we admire, not a proof indeed, but,a presumption of immortality 3 
a presumption at least, which is far from leading us to infer any peculiar in- 
tention in the preserver of the body, to annibilate the mind. ‘That God has 
formed mankind for progressive improvement, is manifest from those suscep- 
tibilities of progress which are visible in the attainments of every individual. 
mind ; and still more in the wider cgutrast, which the splendid results of 
science, in whole nations, that may be considered almost as nations of phi- 
losophers, now exhibit, when we think, at the same time, of the rude arts of 
the savage, in his hut or in the earlier cave, in which he seemed almost of 
the same race with the. wild animal, with. which he had struggled for his 
home. But, if God love the progress of mankind, he loves the progress of 
the «different, individuals of mankind ; fo» mankind is but another name for 
these multitudes of indiyiduals ; and, if he love the progress of the observers 
and reasoners, whom he has formed with so beautiful an arrangement of 
faculties, capable of adding) attainment to attainment in continual progress, is 
it possible for us to conceive, that, when the mind has made an advance, which 
would render all future acquisitions even on earth, proportionately far more 
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* easy, the very excellence of rr ts Cm seem a reason for sus- 
uld*have no other wish 
forming him what he 


n the happiness and ogete exce ie ma 
should destroy his own gracious,work, merely because man, if permitted 
ue longer in being, con -excellent? If the 
progressive faculties of man afford no poo th the Deity ¥ ness pen 
p ss, they surely afford no evidence of a divine unwillingness to permit 
orget, that the mind has been shown fo be not more 


it; and we must not- 


hy 


truly mortal of itself, than the undecaying elements of the” b aay? at, if 
as difficult to bé conceived, as the annihilation of any oth Be 4 
* that,’ before we believe in the miraculous exclusive annihil s 
reason is to be found, wit might seem to influence the Deity, 
every thing corporeal, t <a _thing mental. We have, t 
conceive the mind at death red by experience, and nobler was 
when the Deity permitted ‘it to exist, and the Deity himself with all those 
gracious feelings of love. to, man, which the adaptation of human nature to 
its human scene displays; and in these very circumstances, if we affirm 
= any other proof, the annihilation of the mind, we are to find a reason _ 
this annihilation. If even we, in such‘a moment, Sait octing from all 
selfish considerations, weuld feel it a sort rime to destroy, with no other _ 
view cok that of the mere destruction, what was more worthy of love than 
arlier being, are we to believe that he, who loves what is noble 
our Fail heart can oes, will regard the improvement 
lestruction : ? Is it not more consonant t6 the goodness of 
improvement progressive here, that, in separating the 
ly frame, he separates it to admit it into scenes, in which. 
et arth may he Continfied with increasing facility ? 


minc from s bod 
the progress begun 


Quare sume dnimum ; neque enim sapientia dia 
Frustra operam impendit ; neque mens arctabitur istis ag] seek 
Limitibus, quibus hoc periturnm corpus ; ,at exsors , ; 
Terrene labis viget, eternumque vigebit;” 

Atque ubi corporeis emissa, ut carcere, vinelis, ; ti DRAPE ey 
Libera cognatum repetet, vetus incola, ceelum, ee b 
Nectarios latices Veri de fonte perenni tie q 
Hauriet, #theriumque pen carpet amomum. babies 


“Th this light, in which the Deity is ecisdioead as willing the happiness of | 
man, and the intellectual and moralsprogress of man—which is surely the 
character that is most conspicuous in the arrangements even of this eatthly 
life,+we find, in this very character, in its relation to the separated spirit, 
not motives to destroy, which we must presume, at least, that we have fou 
before we take for granted, that what now has existence is td cease to exi 
—but on the contrary, motives to prolong an existence, which as yet, has 
fulfilled only a part of the benevolent design of creation. It may be only’ 
slight presumption which we are hence entitled to form, but at least, what® 
ever presumption we are entitled to form, is not unfavourable"to our hopes 
of immortality. There is another moral character in which the Dei 
be considered at such a moment,—the charactér of Justice, or, at least, of a 
moral relation analogous to that, which in man we term justice. iecepiianer 
may be found equal, or still stronger, presumptive evidence, that the years 
of our earthly joy or sorrow are not the whole ef our existence. 
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The force of the argumen consime in the unequal distribution of happiness 
on “a as not bmp ee to the virtues or the vices of those to whom it 


is a 
Sens indeed, cannot - very stable and, Vice. cannot permanently be 
very happy. But the virtuous may , from which the vicious eles 
and the vi shave erent ot diel accompanied with vice,—enjoy- 
ments whi virtuous; who seem to us to me better, do not possess. 
Increase a even by stupifying the cons jay oceasion less rather 
than more remorse ; and the atrocious profliga niserable, than the timid 
and almost peni nt victim of passions, which overpower a reluctance that is 
sincere, even when it is too feeble to make adequate resistance to the over- 
whelming for It is to futurity, therefore, that we must look for the equa- 
lizing, if any equalizing there be, of the present disproportions. , 

I re of an argument which may be adduced to obyiate the force 
of. soning that is founded on the prospect of such moral retribution. 
If, im the present state of things, the virtuous are reWwardédsand the vicious 
punished, we do not need a future state for doing what has been done already ; 
and,af the virtuous, are not rewarded, nor the vicious punished, in that 
scene of which we have any experience, what title have ‘we to infer, 


this very disorder, qualities on Supreme Ruler of the world, ie a 


present scene of his governm oes not itself display.. 

The argument would, indeed, be, I will readily admit, most foreible if we 
had no mode of discovering the moral sentiments of the Sovereign of Natu K 
_unless in the pain or pleasure which he bestows; and if no‘adve 
to flow from the unequal distribution of happiness on earth, 
cile these, with a high moral character of the Governor: 
But, if such advantages do truly arise {rom the temporai 
compensated afterwards* by the distributions of smooth e 3 e 
moral charaeter of God be discoverable by us in other ways, 
which supposes us to have no-other mode of fnferring the Diving charadiak 
than by the mere distribution of pleasure and pain; wust lose its weight. _ If 
the temporary disproportion be of advantage upon the whole, he who is be+ 
nevolent camnot fail to will that very disproportion, ‘which 4s thus by suppesi- 
tion, advantageous; and he who has all the sources of happiness in_ his 
power, through every future age, can have no difficulty in accommodating a 
little temporary and necessary disproportion, to justice the most exact. 
‘These important points will deserve a little fuller elucidation. 

“In the first place, then,the moral sentiments of the Ruler and Judge of 
the world are discoverable in other ways, as well as by the temporary allot- 
ments which he has made of pain or pleasure. He who has placed con- 
science in every bosom, to approve or condemn, speaks to every one in that 
yoice of conscience. What every human being is foreed to detest, cannot 
be regarded by us as indifferent to Him, who has rendered hatred of it in- 
evitable in us. What every bosom is taught, as if by some internal awdrder 
of love, to. regard with veneration, must be regarded too, as acceptable in 
‘the eyes of Him, who has made us feel it as a species of crime to withhold 
our love. God, then, approves of virtue,—he loves the virtuous,—he has 
the power of giving happiness to those. whom he wills to render happy ; and 
‘ifjshaving this power, he does not make happy for the few moments of life, 
‘those whom we cannot but consider Him as loving, it must be for a reason 
which is itself a reason of benevolence. . . 


¥ 
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Such a reason, I may remark, in the second place, is easily discoverable, 
and, mdeed, has been alread eated by mie at such great length, as fo ren- 
der it unnecessary for me now to dwell ee If the virtuous were necessa- 
rily happy hére, and happy in. proportion to their virtue, there could not: be 
those noble lessons, by which occasional suffering strengthens the virtue 
which it exercises. There could not, for the same reason, be those gentle 
services of compassion which cherish virtues of another class. If the guilty 
were the only sufferets, pity would be feeble, and mighteven, perhaps, be 
morally unsuitable in some measure, rather than praise-worthy. In the ease 
of vice itself, we see a reason, and a most benevolent reason, why the pain 
of remorse should often be more severe, in the slighter delinquencies of those 
who are only novices in guilt, than in thé fearless cruelties and frauds of the 
hardened and impenitent sinner. It is in the early stages of vice, before the 
influence of habit is formed; that the heart may be most easily led be 
better feelings ; and it is then, accordingly, when it may be 


that the voice which calls to desist, speaks with its loudest expostulations and 
@* 


warnings. 

The present system of temporary disproportion, then, is not when the 
general character of the Divine eestimator of human actions is sufficiently 
marked in anotlier manner, inconsistent in the slightest degree, with supreme 
moral excellence ; but, on the contrary, when ail its relations, especially those 
most important relations to the virtuedhat is awakened by it and fostered, are 


7 ne into account, may be said to flow from that very excellence. But 


ll, important as the temporary advantages may be, for producing that con- 
sciousness of virtue which could not be known without opportunities of trial, 
and the very virtues themselves that imply sufferings which afte not the ne- 
eessary ies 2 guilt, itis only by its relation to the moral advantage, that 
the disproportion is even at present reconcileable with the ,justice and good- 
ness, which we delight to contemplate in our Maker, and Preserver, and 


Judge. © That conseienee which he has placed within us, as if to bear his — 


own authority, and t prompt us, as his own benevolence would prompt us, 
to the aetions Which it may be as delightful to remember as to perform— 


that very distinguisher of good and evil; by which, and by avhich only, we — 


learn to love even the benevolence which formed us—the benevolence, to 
whose just and bounteous regard we look with confidence through all the 
ages of eternity,—this principle of all equity, by which alone we know to 
be just ourselves, and to reproach ofrselves for any failure iy justice,>- 
seems, in the very language with which it calls on us to make compensation 
for our’ own disproportionate awards, to reveal to us the compensations of 


another world, as flowing necessarily, from the very goodness i 
the uni- — 


Him, to whose comprehensive and equal view of all the ages 

verse, and 6f all that, in those ages, is to be felt or done, futurity itself m 
almost be said to be constantly present. The distinction of life and death, at 
least, which, to our eye, is so impoftant, is to Him but the distinction of a 
moment; and if that brief moment of mortal life, though it be a moment 


of suffering,*can give to the morte everlasting remembrances of vir- 


tue, He who makes it, for impo 
assign to the sufferer that imm 
heroic disregard of petil, or of the equally heroic patience that di 

‘to repine even in torture itself, may be.a source of happiness which in such 
cireumstances it would not have been benevolence to have withheld. 


purposes, a moment of suffering, can — 
rtality, to which the remembrance of the — 
disdained 
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These considerations of the Deity, as. manifestly willing the intellectual 
and moral progress 6f his creatures, which death suspends,—and, as a just 
estimator of the actions of mankind, whose awards may be considered as 
proportioned to the excellence which ‘he loves,—these two views of the re- 
lation of man and his Creator, might lead us to some presumptive expecta- 
tion of future existence, even though we had no positive proof of any spirit- 
ual substance within us, that might remain entire, in the mefe change of 
place of the bodily elements,—a change which is the only bodily change in 
that death, which we are accustomed to regard as if it were a cessation of 
existence, but in which every thing that existed before; continues to exist 
with as perfect physical integrity as it before existed. 

Even in this view of man, fis future existence, as a living being, though 
not so obvious and easy of conception, might still seem a reasonable inference 
from the character of the Divinity in itg relation to the earthly progress and 
earthly sufferings of a creature,;whom it would be impossible for us to regard 
as an object of indifference to the Power that marked him out for our own 
admiration. But, in this view, the argument for immortality would be com- 
paratively feeble. We are not to forget, as I have already repeated, that 
mind is itself a substance distinct from the bodily elements,—that when death 
itself is only a change of the mutual relations of atoms, all of which exist as 
before, with all their qualities—there is no reason of analogy that can lead 
us to suppose the mind, as a substance, t6 be the only thing which perishes, 
—that, ih such d case, therefore, positive evidence is mecessary, not to make 
us believe the continued existence of the niind, when nothing else is perish- 
ing,—but to make us believe, that the Deity, who destroys nothing else in 
death, destroys those very minds, without relation to which the whole mate- 
rial frame of the’universe, though it Were to subsist for ever, would be abso- 
lutely yoid of value. It would not be a little, then, to find merely that there 
is no positive evidence, which can lead us to suppose such exclusive annihi- 
lation of spiritual existence. But* how miuch more is it, to find, instead 
such positive evidence of destruction,’ presumptions of the strongest kid, 
which the’ character of the *Deity, as made known to us in his works, and 
especially in our hearts, can afford, that the life, which depended on his good- 
ness on earth, will be a subject of the mora] dispensations of his goodness 
and justice, after all “that is truly mértal about us, has not ite indeed, 
but entered into new forms of elementary ¢ombination. ‘‘ Cum venerit dies 
ie qui mixtum hoc divini humanique secernat corpus, hoc, ubi inveni relin- 
quam, ipse me diis reddam. Nec nunc sine illis sum ; sed gravi terrenoq 
detineor. Per has mortalis evi moras, illi meliori vite longiorique proludi- 
tur. Quemadmodum novem mensibus nos tenet maternus uterus, et prepa- 
rat non sibi sed illi loco in quem videmur emitti, jam idonei spiritum trahere, 
et in aperto durare; sic per hoc spatium, quod ab infantia patet in senectu- 
tem, in alium .maturescimjus partum. Alia origo nes expectat, alius rerum 
status. Nondum ccelum ‘nisi ex-thtervallo pati possumus. Quicquid circa 
te jacet rerum, tanquam, hospitalis Joc! -sareinas specta: transeundum est. 
Excutit redeuntem natura, sicut intrar tem. Dies iste quem tanquam extre- 
mum reformidas, ztérni natalis est."* sue 

The day which we falsely dread as our last, is indeed the day of our 
better nativity. We are maturing on earth for heaven ; and even on earth, 


Vou. Il 
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‘in those noble studies which seem so little proportioned to the wants of this 
‘petty scene, and suited rather to that state of freedom in which we may 


conceive our spirit to exist, when delivered from those which 
confine it to so small a part of this narrow globe, there es of the 


diviner delig await us,—marks of that. noble-origin from which the 

: These indications of its celestial origin are beautifully 
Heinsius, in his very pleasing poem De Contemptu Mortis, to 
the spirit of other years, with which a gallant courser con- 
e drudgery of the plough, seems still te show that it was formed 


, < * v e 
* 


; Ut cum fortis equus, Piswm victér olive, 
Aut quem sanguineus, seva ad certamina, Mavors * 
* Deposcit, fremitusque viruni lituosque tubasque : 
Nune miséro datus agricole, pede creber inertem 
Pulsat humum, patriainque domum testatur, et ignem 
Naribus, et curvum colfo aversatur, aratrum.* 


The continuance of our existence, in the ages that follow the few years of 
our ‘earthly life, is not to be regarded ouly in relation to those ages. Even 
in these few years whiclt we spend on earth, comparatively insignificant as 
they may seem when we think at the same time of immortality, it is to him 
who truly looks forward to, the immortality, "as that*for which human life is 
ony a preparation, a chief sdurce of delight, or of comfort, in occasional 
filictions. _ If this life were indeed all, the sight of a single victim of op- 
pression would be to us the most painful of all objects, except the sight of 
the oppressor himself ; and though we might see ecient lok of goodness, 
to love him by whom we were made, the goodness would, at the, same time, 
appear to us too capricidus in” many instances, to al ow us to rest on it with 
the confidence which it is now so delightful to us to feel, when we think of 
hir. in whom we confide. In the sure prospect of futurity, we see that un- — 
alterable relation, with which God and virtue are for eyer connected,—the _ 
victim of oppression, who is the sufferer, and scarcely the sufferer of a few 
oments here, is the rejoicer of endless ages,—and all those little evils — 
Which otherwise would be so great to us, seem scarcely worthy even of our 
regret. We feel, that it would be almost as absurd, or even more absurd,.to 
lament over them and repine, ast would be to lament, if we were admitted 
o the most magnificent spectacle which human eyes had ever beheld, that 
of the crowd through which we passed, had slightly pressed against 
entrance. 4 


+ 
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Sia Bh ‘e - : rt i »* \ . eve t ini. 5 
wari All now is vanish’d. Virtue sole survives 
. Immortal, hever failing friend to man, : 
His’ guide to happiness of high’ Andee, = * bled beanie 
” ip oan tne glorious meniths aie bith. cies 
_ Of heayen and earth. / ening Nature hears . 
| The feWcebeatia d aan starts Vo life ne 
form, ftom*pain and death = + eT, 


volving all, and in a. 
niting, as the prospec 


t wider spreads, * , 

To'Réason’s eye r n'd clear’ up apace: ~ . : i 

avaialy, se, ye blind presumptugus, now > - ween Teo 
onfounde 


in the dust, adore that Power 
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: eas Wisdom oft arraign’d ;—see now the cause, ; 
me 


Why unassuming Werth in secret liv’d, 
An i died neglected ;—why the good man’s share 
life was gall and bitterness of soul ;— 
y the lone widow and her orphans pin’d _ * 
In starving solitude, while luxury | 
: ‘In palaces lay straining her low thought = 
‘ To fornf unréal wants) Why heaven-born truth — 
Fs , Amd moderation -fair wore the red marks ee 
Of Superstition’s scourge. Ye good distress’d, 
“Ye noble few, who hére, unbending, stand ox q, % 
is Beneath Jfé’S pressure, yet bear up awhile— = 
And what,your beunded. view, whieh only saw be 24 
A little part, deem’d evil, is no more. ea. 
The storms of wintry time will quickly pass; === « 
* And one unbounded Sprimg encircle all.* 
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. LECTURE XCVIII. - 

bt . ? SB islie . Whig 7 ' 
RETROSPECT OF. THE ARGUMENT FOR THE IMMORTALITY OF THE 
, _ SOUL; ON OUR DUTY TO OURSELVES 


~My last two Lectures, gentlemen, have" been ‘devoted to the very inter- 

. . ae 7* + ~ f eg fie . 
esting inquiry, intg tle grounds which reason, without the aid of Revelation, 
affords for our belief of the imfortality of the sentiefit and thinking princi- 
ple,—of that principle which is the rf of our mortal frame, but which sur- 
vives the dashaion f the frame which it animated, The importance of 
the subject will ju fy, or father demand, a short retrospect of the general 
argument. : , ty” 

t is from the dissolution of the body, that the presumption as to the com- 
plete mortality of our nature is derived; and it was therefore necessary, in 
the first place, to consider the force of ‘this presumption, as founded on the 
organic decay. If thought be only a state of those seemingly contiguous 
particles, which we term organs, the separation of these particles may be 
the destruction of the thought ; but if our senSations} thoughts, emotions, be 
states of a substance which itself exists independently of the particl 
their juxtaposition obtain the name of organs, thé separatidn of these 
a greater distance each other, (whith is alt the bodily chan ru 
fe place in dea Ye even thé destuotion of these patticles, if what we 
term decay, instead of being a meré form of continued ewistence, were a 
lute destruction, would. not involve, though it might, of might not, be accom- 
panied by the annihilation of the separate principle of thought. 

The result of this primary and Br impo rtant exdminat 
from being a state of any. number « icles arranged together in any form 
—thought cannot even be conceived f s, to be a quality of number or ex- 
tension—that it is of its very essence, not to be divisible, at th 
or bottom of a sentiment, or the hall or quarter of a 
of a Joy or sorrow, is at least as absurd to our conception, as the Ic 
the smell of a rose, or the scarlet colour of the sound of a tru 


'* Thomeon’s MivctieLedhdluttion of Winter 
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An organ is not one substance because we term it one: It is truly a mul- 
titude of bodies, the existence and qualities of each of which are independ- 
ent of the existence and qualities of all the others,—as truly independent, as 
if instead of being near to each other, they were removed to distances, re- 
latively as great, as those of the planets, or to any other conceivable distan- 
ces in the whole immensity of space. I{ any one were to say, the Sun has 
no thought, cury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and all their 
secondaries, have no thought : but the Solar System has thought,—we should 
then scarcely hesitate a single moment in rejecting such a doctrine ; because, 
we should feel instantly that there could be tio charm in the two words, solar 
system, which are of our own invention, to confer om the separate masses of 
the heavenly bodies, what under a different-form of mere verbal expression, 
they had been declared previously not to possess. What the sun and 
planets have not, the solar system, which is nothing more than that sun and 
planets, has not; or, if so much,power, be,aseribed to the mere invention of 
a term, as to suppoSe that we can confer by it new qualities on things, there 
is a realism in philosophy, far more monstrous than any which prevailed in 
the Logic of the Schools!) - { Mee SP 

If, then, the solar system cannot have properties, which the sun and planéts 
have not, and if this be-equally true, at whatever distance, near or remote, 
they miay exist in aptceait is sufely equally evident, that an organ, which is only 
a name for a number Of separate corpuscles, as the solar system is only a 
name for a number of larger mases of corpuscles,—cannot have any pro- 
perties which are not possessed by the corpuscles themselves, at the very mo- 
ment at which the organ. as a whole, is said to possess them,—nor any affec- 
tions as a whole, additional to the affections of the separate parts. An or- 
gan is nothing ; the corpuscles, to which we give that single name, are all,— 
and if a sensation be ah organic state, it is a state of many corpuscles, which 
have no more unity than the greater number of particles in the multitudes of 
brains, which form the sensations of all mankind, Amy one of the particlesin 
any brain, has an existence as complete in itself, and as independent of the 
existence of the other particles of the same brain, which are a little nearef 
it, as of the particles of other brains, which are at a greater distancé. Even 
though it were admitted, however, in opposition to one of the clearest truths 
in science, that 4n organ is something more than a mere name for the sepa 
rate and independent bates which it denotes, and that our various feelings 
are states of the sensorial organ, it must still be allowed, that, if two hun- 
dred particles existing in a certain state, form a ray 3 division of these 
into two equal aggregates of the particles, as they exist in this state at the 
moment of that particular feeling, would form halves of a doubt; that all 
the truths of arithmetic would be predicable of each separate thought, if it 
s of geometry be, in 


were a state of a number of particles; and the trut 
like manner, predicable of it, if it Gepended on extension and form. fn 
short, if joy or sorrow, simple and indivisible as they are felt by us to be, be 
one, but a number of conpuscles separate, and divisible ‘into an infinite 
mber of little joys and sorrows, that may be variously atranged in spherés 
arallelopipeds, any thing may, with equal probability, be’ said to be any 
thing, however apparently opposite and contradictory... pt Aa 
hen sensation is said to be the result of organization, the v. ess of 
the term 9 throws a sort of illusive obscurity over the suppose ess, 
and we more readily admit the assertion, with the meaning which the mate- 
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rialist would give to it,—because, however false it may be in his sense, it is 
true in another sense. Sensation is the result of organization, a result, however, 
not in the organs themselves, but in a substatice of which the Deity has so 
arranged the susceptibilities, as to render the variety of that class of feelings 
which we term sensations, the effects of certain states of the particles 
~~ compose the organ. ‘The result, therefore, is one and simple, because 
e mind, that alone ts susceptible of the state which we term sensation,,is 
ene aud simple; though the bodily particles of the state of which the ole 
sensation is the result, are many. A sound, for example, is one, because it 
is an affection of the mind, which has no parts, and must always be one 
in all its states, though the mental affeetion may have required, before it 
could take place, innumerable motions of innumerable vibratory particles, 
which have no unity but in their joint relation to the mind, that considers 
them as one,*and is affected by their concurring vibrations. In like 
manner, in the phenomena ef ehemical ageney, to which the phenomena 
of thought and feeling, as simple results, are by the méaterialists most 
strangely asserted to be analogous, it surely requires no very subtile dis- 
cernment, to perceive, that, though we may speak of the result of cer- 
tain mixtures, as if the result were one of simple combustion, deflagration, 
solution, precipitation, and the various other terms which are used. to ,de- 
note chemical ehanges, it.is in the single word alone, that all the unity of the 
complex phenomenon is to be found,—that the solution of salt in water, or 
the combustion of ehareoal in atmospheric air, expresses not one fact, but as 
many separate facts as there are separate.partieles dissolved or burnt ;—that 
the unity, in short, is ndt in the chemical phenomena as facts, but in the 
mind and only im the mind, which considers all these facts together ; and 
that the mere words combustiom and solution, either signify nothing, or signify 
states of innumerable particles, which are not the less innumerable, beciusé 
they are comprehended in a-single word. © ea? ° 7 
Sensation then, which is not more truly felt by us in any case, as a plea- 
sure or a pain, than it is felt to be one and incapable of division, is not a state 
of many particles, whieh would be as many separate selyes, without any 
commecting principle that could give them unity, but a state of a single sub- 
stance, which we term mind, when we speak of it generally, or self, when 
we speak of it with reference t6 its own peculiar series of feeling. *~ 
There is mind then, as well as mattey,.or rather, if there be a difference 
ofthe degrees of evidence, there is mind, more surely than there is matter ; 
—and if at death, not a single atom of the bedy perishes, but that which we 
term dissolution, decay, putrefaction,is only a change of the relative positions 
of those atoms, whiel emselves continue to exist with all the qualities 
which they before possessed,—there if surely*no reason, from this mere 
change of place of the atoms that formed the body, to infer, with respect to 
the independent mind, any other change, than that-of its mere relation to 
those separated atoms: The continued subsistence of every thing corporeal 
cannot, at least, be regarded as indicative of the annihilation of the other 
substance ;. but must, on the contrary, as far.as the mere analogy o dy 
is of any weight, be regarded as a presumption in favour of the continued 
subsistence of the mind, when there is nothing around it, which has perished, 
and nothing even which has perished, in the whole material universe, since 
universe itself was called into being. 
The Deity, however, though he has not chosen to annihilate a single. atom 
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of matter, since he created the world, may; ‘it will be admitted, have chosen 
to annihilate every spiritual orang But with the strong analogy of mat- 
ter, which is the only subste hat is eapable of being perceived by us, in 
favour of the continued existence of the mind, it would be necessary, for 
the proof of the supposed spiritual mortality, to.show some reason which 
may be believed to havé influenced the- Supreme.Beimg to this exclusiv 
wnibilation. ‘The assertor of the soul’s immortality,—if the existence 

e soul, as a separate substance, be previously demonstrated,—hag not so 
much to assign reasons for the belief of its immortality, as to obviate objee- 
ions which may be urged against that belief. At the’moment of death, 
there exists the spirit; there »exist also: the corporeal atoms,—at that mo- 
ment, the Deity allows every atom to subsist as before. The spirit, too, if 
he do not annihilate ity will’ subsist as before. If we suppose him to annibi- 
late it, we must suppose him to have sonre feason’ for annihilating it. Is any 
such reason imaginable, either in the natuve of the spirit itself, or in the eha- 
racter of the Deity ? ' 

Instead of any such reason: for amnibilation, that might -be «supposed to 

justify the assertion of it, we found, on the contrary, reasons, which might of 
themselves lead us to expect the eontinuéd existence, far more probably 
than the destruetion of the soul. “Wf the Deity will, as it.is evident from the 
whole frame of our minds, that he most’truly: wills, dhe-progress of mankind, 
he inust will the progress of the indiiduals of mankind ;—sinecé mankind js 
but a name for the individuals’ who compose it ;~—and; if he will the pro- 

ress of individuals, there can be no-reason, that he should love that progress 
Tis, when the individual is capable of making greater advanees,—and that, 
merely on account of that greater capacity, hé should destroy, what he sus- 
tained with so much care for that: partial progress which he now delights to 
‘suspend. In the state of the spirit, then; at the moment of death, there is 
not xing which seéms to mark it out for exelusive annihilation. 
Are we to find a reason for’this then, in-the character of the Deity him- 
self? On the contrary; would mot his anyihilation of the soul, when every 

tive for continuing its existence,—as far as we may presume to think of 
i the Deity, in accordance with the general design exhibited 
n the more obvious appearances of the. universe,—seems rather 
strong eaker, imply-a sort of eapriclous imconsisteucy, in the Divine 
character, which the beautiful regularity of his government of the world 
leaves us no room to infer? Nay’ more; may we 
that a future state of retribution is revealed to us, 
which the universe so maniféstly exhibitsyand in those m 
are ever present to our heart? Every seeming irregular 
of the good, and in the unequal distribution of happiness, admits, inthis way, 


conscience within us, by its uniform approbation of virtue, and di tion 
of vice, proclaims to belong’ to -him who has made ita part of our very 
Q us to condemn and approve. The temporary inequalities are, in 
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which, after suffering what virtue eed ier for a few years of life, may.re- 
joice for ever in the presence of that God, in devout submission to whose 
will, what the world counted suffering, sabe what required an act 

of fortitude to endure it. *+ . au 
In whatever light then, at the moment of death, we consider either the 
em itself or its Creator, we discover reasons rather of continuing its exist 
nee than of annihilating it. ‘The evidence of this sort may be strong, or 
it may be weak, but weak or strong, it is, at least, favourable to the at , 
tive side of the question. We have not merely then, the powerful presump 
tion for the continued existence of the spirit, which arises from the conti 
ance, even in what we term decay, of every thing corporeal; but we have, 
to strengthen this presumption still more, every argument which can be drawn. 
from our knowledge of the divine character, to which alone we are to look 
for the evidence of his intention to annihilate or preserve, as we have seen, 
from the inadequacy of.mere matter to account for the phenomena of 
thought. If there be a spiritual substance existing at the. moment of death, 
whieh would continue to subsist but for the*divine will,—which alone ean 
annihilate, as it alone can create,—we find not merely that it is impossible 
to assign any positive reason, which may be supposed to influence the Deity 
to annihilate what he had formed, but that there are positive reasons which 
might lead us to expect his continued preservation of it. We have, in.short, 
for the immortality of the soul, from the mere light of nature, I will not 
say evidence that is. demonstrative and irresistible,—for that" was left to be 
revealed to us by a more cloudless light,—but at least as strong a combi- 
nation of presumptive evidence, negative and positive, as we can imagine 
such a subject in the obscurity of human reason fo possess. “ 
The objections ‘sometimes urged against the immortality of the thinkin 
principle, from the influence of disease, or of age, which is indeed itself 
species of disease, but an incurable one, on the mental faculties, are of r 
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force whén urged against the system of those who admit the existence bot 
of matter and mind, and the cohnmexion which the Deity has in so mar 
lations established, of our bodily and mental part. Our sensations 
much states of the mind, as any other of our mental affections. 1 

slightest puncture of our euticle by the point of a pin, or the 

a few acrid particles to our nestrils, should alter oie ' 
state of the thinking principle, might as well be urged in disproc he 
mortality of the the same sort of connexion of mind and b 
which the imbs sease exhibits. If the nervous. system were to 
continue long, in precisely the same state as that which is produced by the 
puncture of a pin, it is evident that the mind, would be as little capable of 
reflection as in dotage or madness; and in dotage or madness, the nervous 
system is net disordered for a few moments, but continues to exist in a eer- 
tain state for a length of: time, with which of course, during that .ength of 
time, the state of the mind-continues to correspond. If the momentary ner- 
vous affeetion, arising from the puncture then, be no. proof,of the soul’s. 
tality, and prove only its susceptibility of being affected by the b 
which its Creator*has united it, I do not see how the more lasting infl 
of the more lasting nervous affection can be a.proof of ay thing more. 
* Suppose a person” ‘says Cicero, ‘to have been educated from infancy in 
a chamber, in which he could see objects only through a small chink in the 
window-shutter, would he not be apt to consider this chink as essential to his 
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vision,—and would it not be diffic persuade him that his prospect youd 
be enlarged by the demolition of the walls of bis temporary prison?” 
such a case as that which Cicero has supposed,—if, the analogy may be ex- 
tended to the present objection,—it is evident, at least, that, if the aperture 
were loot bor years, or if the light transmitted through it, for the same 
length of time, were merely altered in tint, by the interposition of some 
oured transparent body, these changes would as little imply any blindness’ 
efect of vision, as if the darkenipg or tinging of the light in its passage 
through the ‘aperture, had occurred only for a few moments. The longest 
continued disorder of the nervous system then, I repeat, whatever corre- 
sponding mental affections it may induce, proves nothing more with respect 
either to the mortality or the immortality of the sentient and thinking princi- 
ple, than the shorter affection of the nerves and brain, whieh is followed i 
any of our momentary sensations, by its corresponding mental change. ir 
the mind were, during our earthly existence, absolutely independent of the 
body, during its union with jt, it would, indeed, be won erful that_any bodily 
disease should be found to affect it ; but if it have susceptibilities of affec-_ 
tion that are, in many respects, accommodated to certain states of the bodily 
organs, the real wonder would be, if a disordered state of, the bodily organs 
were not followed by any corresponding, change.jn the state or affections of 
the mind. ‘ ciieiiiinl 
The result of this long disquisition will, I hope, be a deeper conviction in 
your minds of “the force of the evidence, which eyen human reason affords, 
of the great truth for which I have.contended. ‘ Quicquid est illud, quod sentit, 
quod sapit, quod vult, quod viget, ceeleste et divinum est,” says Cicero, “o 
eamque rem zternum sit necesse est.” It is of celestial origin, he says, because, 
in its remembrance of the past, and foresight of the future, and wide com- 
peggension of the present, there are characters of the divinity, which nothing 
at is of the gross mixture of earth can partake. : 
“Hine sese,” says the author of one of the noblest modern Latin poems 
on this noble subject, De Immortalitate Animi, Rips: 
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Hinc sese in vita supra sortemque situmque - 
Evehit humanum ; nunc ce@lo devocat astra, 
- Intima nune terre reserat penetralia victrix > i 
Zt Prete oculos fugiunt tenuissima corpora promit _ ' 
é _ In lucem, penditque novi miracula mundi. 
Ecquid enim per se pollet magis, aut magis haustus 
Indicat etheriés, genus et divinitus ortum’? 
que adeo:dum corporis stant foedera, nixus he 
xit spe fords tamen, effugioque parat se ; 
Ac veluti terratum hospes, non incola, sursumh ae 
Fertur, et ad patrios gestit remeare penates. P 


+# lie 
After these observations, on the doctrines of Natural Theology, with re- 
to the being and perfections of God,—the services of duty which it is 
i much the obligation, as it is the privilege and highest glory of our.na- 
ture to pay, in the, devotion of our heart, toa Being so transcendent,—and 
the prospect of that immortal existence; in which, after the scene of earthly 
sis closed upon our view, we are still to continue under the guardian- 
ship of the samne provident Goodness, which sustained us during the years 
that are termed by us our life, as if exclusively constituting i y 
are only the infancy as it were, or the first few moments of a life that is eyer- 
lasting—I return how to the only subdivision of our moral conduct, whi 
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remained to be cameras 4 us,—that which relates immediately to our 
own welfare,—the duty, as it has been teyped, which we owe to ourselves. 
The phrase is not a very happy one; but it Is sufficiently expressive of that 
direct relation to self, which is all that js meant to be understood in the con- 
dact, to which the phrase is applied. ‘The consideration of this, you will 
remember, I postponed, till we had considered those doctrines of religion, 
to which, in theirrelation to our happiness, and in a great measure to our 
virtue also, this part of our moral conduct particularly refers. é 

~ Our duty to ourselves, to retain then the eommon form of expression, may 
be considered in two lights;—as it relates to the cultivation of gur moral ex- 
cellence,—and to the cultivation of our happmess, in the sense in which that 
termr is commonly understood, as significant of continued enpoyment, whatever 
the source of the enjoyment may be. It may be-thought, mdeed, that these 
two views exactly coincide ; but though it is certain that, even on earth, they 
usually coincide, and must coimcide still more exactly, when our immortal 
existence is considered,—they are yet, in reference to our will or moral 
choices distinct objects. We will to he virtuous, not because virtue is produc- 
tive of most happiness, and is recognised by us as its purest and most perma- 
nent souree,—but without any view at the moment to that happiness, and 
simply with a view to the mordl excellence, without which we should fee} 
ourselves unworthy, not of happiness merely, which we value much, but of 
our'own self-esteem, and of the approbation of God, which we yalue more 
The attachment of happiness to the fulfilment of duty, arises only from the 
gratuitous goodness of heaven. ‘The same benevolent Being who has made. 
it delightfal to us to give and to have given relief, has placed in our bosom 
a principle of compassion that is of earlier operation; by which we hasten to 
relieve, and have already perhaps given the relief, before we have paused to 
think of the delight which the generous feel. It is» the same, in our con 
templation of every duty. We have already desired to be what we cane 
teem, before we have thought of any thing more dn, the particular case, than 
of the duty, and of the esteem itself.» The ‘Happiness-may, indeed, follow 
the «desire of moral excellence ; but the happiness was not the object of 
thought, at the very moment when the moral excellence was desired. He 
who counts, only the pleasure which the offices of virtue are to yield, and 
who acts as virtue orders therefore, only beeause vice does not offer to her 
followers so rich a salary,—is unworthy, I will not say merely of being a 
follower of Virtue, but even of that pleasure which virtue truly gives only 
to those who think less of the pleasure, than ef the duty which the pleasure 
affords. ‘What calculation,” says Seneca, “is so basely sordid, as that 
which computes the price at which it may be advantageous to he a good 
man ?—TInveniuntur qui honesta in mercedem colant, quibusque non placet 
virtus gratuita, que nihil habet in se magnificum, si quidquam venale. ud 
enim est turpius, quam aliquem computare, quanti vir bonus sit.”* 

The duty which consists in the desire of rendering ourselves morally more 
excellent, and the cultivation accordingly, of all those affections which ren- 
der us more benevolent to others, and more firm in that heroic self-command 
which resists alike the influence of pleasure and of pain, is then in its direct 
object, different from that other branch of the duty to ourselves, which re- 
gards our happiness as its immediate end. pl however, to 
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enlarge on tne former of these, since’ the. desir of our moral excellence is 
the desire ee onan in all those virtues, which have | already under 
our review. It would be needless, therefore, to repeat, in any minute detail, 
th respect to the mere desire of cultivating these virtues, remarks which 
ve been anticipated, in-treating of the virtues themselves. “The only ob- 
servations which it is still of importanee to make, relate to the effeet which 
every separate breach of duty may*have in lessening the tendency to virtue, 
and, consequently, in derogating from the general excellence of the moral 
character. It-thus acquires a sort of double delinquency ; first; a®a breach 
of some particular duty, and, secondly, as an additional breach of that dutyy 
which should lead us to: confirm our*moral excellence as much as possible, 
by every act of virtue which the circumstances of our situation will allow 
us to perform ; and at least; by abstinence from vice, im situations in whieh no 
opportunity of positive virtue is allowed to us. owe 
It is this relation of present actions to the future’character, indeed, which 
forms, to the reflecting mind, the chief element in its moral consideration of 
far the greater part of human condyct,—of all that part of it; which com- 
préeliends the Little actions of ordinary life: It is. bat rarely that»we-are as- 
sailed with temptations to great evil; and whén’ we are so assailed, the evil 
itself, and the seductive sro would tempt us to it, are too 
minent and powerful not to absorb the whole attention of the mindy—dis- 
tracting it in a sort of conflict, or hurrying it.dlong, according to the foree 
of the moral hatred of guilt, that overcomes of is overcome. In*such cases, 
then, we think of the present, and scarcely of snore than of the» present. 
But how few are’ the cases of this kind,—and how much more drequeritly 
are we called to the performance of actions, in which, if the circumstances 
of the particular moment alone be’ considered, the virtue has little merit, or 
th little delinquenty. It is*of many such little delinquencies, however, 
that the guilt is ultimately formed, which is afterwards to excite the indignant 
wrath of every breast, extept of that one, in which t ‘ors of: remorse, 
stilled, perhaps, in the dread 1 mdménts of active i are all that is to 
be felt in the still more dreadful intervals from crime to erime. 
base perfidy, then, nor of atrocious cruelty, that it is necessary to bid the in- 
genuous mind beware,—but of offences, in which that ngenuoys' mind, un= 
taught as yet to discern the futtre in the present, sees only tthe little frailties 
that, as proofs of a common nature, are pitied by: those who eontemplate 
them, rather than condemned; and’ attract, perhaps, in this very pity, an 
interest which is more akin to Jovesthan to hate. It is in these cireumstan- 
or at least chiefly in these circumstances, that the moral character 
aril. There is not a guilty passion from which the heart would not 
that passion were to present itself mstantly, with ‘its own dreadful 
_ But while the Pleasures and the less hideous forms of vice mingle 
gether, in what may almost be termed the sport or pastime of. human life, 
ve pass readily and ‘theedlessly from one to the votber, till we learn at Jast to 
look on the Passion, when it introduces itself among the’ playful band, only as 
we gaze on some fierce masquer in a pageant, that assumes features of darker 
ferocity only to delight us the more,—or which we approachvat least with as 
little apprehension, as if it the gentle form of Virtue'herself that was 
smiling on us. It is from the beginnings of vice that we ate to be saved 
then, if we are to be saved from vice itself. Were it given to us to picture 
the future,.as we can pain is before our eyes ; and could we s ow to 
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the boy, as he — blooming and scarcely fatigued, frém the race or 
other active game in which he has been contending with his playmates, some 
form-of feeble age,—the a8 grey hairs,—the wrinkled front, e dim eye, 
—the withered cheek,—the wasted limbs,that cannot bear, without addi 
tional support, even that thin frame whiélr bends over them, to the earth th 
soon to receive all that is not yet wholly dead and consumed: in the half-living 
skeleton,—could we say to him, as he gazes almost with terror on this mixed 
semblance of death and life—the form on-which you are now looking is 
your own,—how incredulous would be his little heart to: our prophetic intima- 
tion! It would seem to him scarcely possible, that any ‘number of years 
should convert what he then felt and saw in his own.vigorous frame, into that 
scarcely breathing thing of feebleness and misery, which, when a few of 
those years has passed over him, he was. truly to become.’ It would be. the 
same with the moral: futurity, as with that of thé mere animal being. Could 
we foresee and exhibit, in like manner, the future heart,—could we show’ to 
him who has dormant passions, that have not yet been awakened by any 
temptation, and who is therefore, full of the confidenée of virtue—to him 
who loves, perhaps, the happiness of others, which has never interfered with 
his own, and is eager, therefore, to confer’ on them all these enjoyments 
which*cost no sacrifice of enjoyment on his part ;—to such a mind—and, in 
some eases, even to a mind far nobler—could we present the nioral picture 
f some deceiver, and plunderer, and oppressor—some reveller in the luxu- 
ryof riches fraudulently usurped, and even of the scanty rapine of poverty 
itself, that had still something which could’ be torn from it by exaetionis, 
which it was too friendless to know’ how to resist;j—and, in presenting this 
pieture, could we say,—the guilt at which you shudder, is the guilt of the 
very bosom: that is shrinking from it with indignation,—how difficult would 
it be, or rather how impossible, to convince the criminal of other years, of 
his own horrible identity with all the villanies which he loathed ? t there 
ean be no question that there are cases, in which the moral progression is as 
regular from innocence to mature and hoary iniquity, as the Mere corporeal 
progress, from the beauty and muscular alacrity of youth, to the weakness, 
and pale, and withered emaciation of age. 

It is the knowledge ofthis fatal progression then, from less to greater vice, 
which far more than doubles the obligation of abstaining from those slight 
mmoralities which might seem trifling if it were not for this progressive ten- 
deney. No evil is slight'which prepares the heart for greater evil. The 
highest duty which we owe to ourselves is to strengthen, as. much asit is in 
our power to strengthen, every disposition which constitutes or forms a part 
of moral excellence; and we err against this high duty, and prepare 
ourselves for erring against every other duty, as often. as” 
single seduction, whether it be to do what is positively unwor 
stain from the humblest act of virtue which our duty calls to 
In yielding once to any vicious desire, we lose much more than the 
a single moment; for while the desire, whatever it may be, is increased 
indulgence, the mere remembrance that we have once yielded, is to us almost 
like a license to yield again. _The second error seems to save us from the 
pain of thinking, that the. temptation ht feeble wine suffered to.yanquish 


our feeble virtue, was one which even that feeble virtue was capable of over; 
coming: and our ‘present weakness is to us, as it were, a sort of indistinct 
and secret justification of the.past. — s5 9) paw’ 
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The vi eunitier who loves as he should love, the noble conscious- 
ness of vine and who feels, therefore, that no gain of mere sensual 
sure, or worldly honour, would be cheaply pure by asacrifice of moral 
excellence, will think often, when such a purchase might be made by a’ sa- 

ifice so slight, that to others, it might seem sca a diminution of virtue, 
—rather of the whole moral excellence which he endangers, than of the lit 
tle portion of it, with which he is called to part. He will not say within 
himself, how inconsiderable and how venial would be this error ; but, to what 
eximes miay this single error lead! He will thus be saved from the common 
femptations, by which minds less accustomed to a sage foresight, are at first 
gently led where they gladly consent to-go, and afterwards hurried along where 
it is misery to follow, by a force which they cannot resist—by a force which 
seemed to them at first the light touch of the gentle hand of a Grace.or a 
Pleasure ; but which has expanded progressively at every step, till it has be- 


come the grasp of a giant’s arm. aati aon 

The duty that's exercised iu resisting the solicitations of evils, that can 
scarcely be said to be yet vices, h they are soon to become vices, and 
are as yet, to our unrefleeting thought, only forms of gaiety and social kind- 
ness, is truly one of the important duties of self-command. , Itis not 


the endurance of pain, that is the hardest trial to which fortitude can be ex- 
posed : it is the calm endurance, if I may so term it, of the very smiles of plea- 
sure herself,——an endurance that is easy ouly to the noble Jove of future as.welh 
as present vurtue, that can resist what it is delightful to crowds to do, as it re- 
sists the less terrible forms of evil, from which every individual of the crowd 
would shrink. The courage of those who have strength only to resist what 
is commonly termed fear, is a courage that is scarcely . worthy of the name, 
—as little worthy of it as the partial courage of the soldier om his own ele- 
ment, if on a different.element, he were to tremble when exposed. to a ship- 
wreck, or of the seaman, if he were, in like. manner, to tremble at any of 
the common petils to which life ean be exposed on land. The mast strenu- 
ous combatants in the tumult of warfares, may be cowards or, worse than 
eowards, in the calm moral fight. + Led 


4 


They yield to pleasure, tho h the danger brave z 
And show ng Prtitnde, bot im the feld. ' 


His is*the only genuine strength of heart, who resists, not the force of a few 
fears only, to which, even in the eyes of the world, it is ignominious for nan 
to yield,—but the force of every temptation to which it would be unworth 
of man to yield, even though the world, in its capricious allotments of honour 
and shame, might not have chosen to regard with*ignominy that peculiar 
species of cowardice. , ' 


ee aaa 87 unsubdued, unbroke*by par, 
shares in‘that Omnipotence he trusts ; 
All-bearing, all-attempting, till he falls ; 

And, when he falls, writes Vici on ‘his shield.” 


The duty which we owe to ourselves, as it leads us to value our own mot 
purity, leads us then to resist the solicitation of pléasures that wou 
«us, as it leads us to endure pain itself. To endure pain, is, howe like 


* Night Thoughts, Night-Eighth. 
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manner, a pait of this duty, rr ta aie a, 8 i » that have 
been already considered by us, motives of grateful submission, which are 

7 ation of the moral government of the world, by 

. ess, under whose gracious dispensation the capaci 
of suffering itself has been arranged, so as to minister to the highest purp 
which supreme benevolence could have in view, but also from the subordi- 
nate motives that regard only ourselves. ‘To be querulously impatient, is but 
to add another ei he might be avoided, to evil that already exists, and 
at the same time to throw from us one of the most powerful consolatic 
Which éven that amount of existing evil admitted,—the consolation of know- 
ing, that we are able to bear what it is virtue to bear, and of trusting that we 
shall be able, in like manner, to endure without repinnig, whatever other ills 
it may be our mort 1) allotment to encounter, and our duty to overcome, in the 
only way in which such ills can be overcome, by the patience that sustains 
them. By yielding to habits of cowardly discontent, we continually lessen 
more and more that internal vigour, which might save us from the’ miserable 
cowardice, that makes almost every 3 of virtue a painful effort, till we be- 
come; at last, the moral slaves of eve ysical evil, and therefore, of every 
human being who is capable of inflicting fn all one of *those ‘ills. He 
never can be the mastér of his own resolutions, who does not know how to 
endure what it may be possible to avoid, without the sacrifice of virtue. 
When we hear of the usufper and oppressor of Roman liberty, who, when 
a whole world” was prostrate before +him, had subdued every. thing but the 
inflexible spirit of a single heroic seorner of slavery, and of the inflicter of 
‘slavery. . q* 


Et cuncta terrarum subacta, 
Preter atrocem animum Catonis—* 


we do not need to be told, that he who could thus dare to offer.to liberty its 
last homage, was not one whom mere suffering could appal. 


” 


Justum et tenacem propositi virum . ‘ et 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni 
Mente*quatit solida ;—*neque Auster = > ? 
Dux inquieti turbidus Adrie / 
Neé fulminantis magna Jovis manus. 
Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
‘ Impdavidum ferient ruime.+t . 
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«LECTURE XCIXx. ot 


ON OUR DUTY TO OURSELVES. | 


fs Ay my last Lecture, gentlemen, I began the consideration of that minor 
species.of moral as rg constitutes the propriety of certain actions, 


ed merely as terminating in the individual who performs them,—the 
it has been termed, which we owe to ourselves. 


» Horat. Carm. Lib. II, Ode I. » 
t Ta. Lib. Ill. Ode II. 
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This £ esented as bavi two gretto s; in theyfirst place, the 
moral exc of the individual; and, in the second place, his happiness 
when any enjo , or-the acquisition of hoagie future enjoyment is 

inconsistent with that moral excellence, c of which is} i 


t 
ery case, even with respect to the mere Paeon primary, obli 
gation. + : 

In my last Lecture, accordingly, I considered the former of these diyisions 
of our duty to ourselves,—illustrating, especially, the relation whic 
action may bear to the whole moral character Jn | e, by the 
tendency which it inducessto a repetition of it,and a correspo 

abhorfence with which the action, if vieious, was pri 
ouring, therefore, to impress you strong 
-command, by which alone, as enabling us to 
gayer seductions of luxury, and the terror of persor al suffering, we may 
be masters of our own moral resolutions, in cireumstan¢es in which vice 
might seem.attended only with present pleasure, and virtueronly with present 
ain. » F 
’ After considering, that division then, whtich regards the, cultivation of our 
moral excellence, | proceed, now, to consider the other branch of our 
duty to ourselves, of which our happiness is the immediate object. - 

When happiness is to be attained, without the breach of any duty, it he- 
comes a positive duty to pursue it,—as in like manner, though no other duty 
were to be violated than that which we owe to ourselves, it would still be a 
violation of this duty, to act in such.a manner, as to lessen our own happiness, 
or to occasion to ourselves actual distress. It is a virtue, in short, to be 
prudent, a vice to be imprudent ;—or, if prudence and imprudence should 
be considered as implying rather the knowledge or the ignorance of actions 
that may be advantageous to us or hurtful, than the performance of actions 
which we know to be advantageous to us or hurtful, it is a virtue, to act in 
such a manner, as Seems to us most prudent, a vice to act in’ such a manner, 
as seems to us imprudent. 

That there is not merely a satisfaction’ or regret, as at some piece of good 
or bad fortune, but a-moral duty observed or violated, in these cases, is evi- 
dent from the conscience of the agent himself, and from the feelings of those 
who contemplate his action. He who suffers, from acting in a manner which 
he had reason to consider as imprudent, féels that he is justly punished ; and 
all who consider his action, and its consequences, agree in this reference of 
demerit to the agent, and in the feeling of propriety in the punishment which 
he has received, or rather, which le may be said to have inflicted on him- 
self. Nor .can we wonder, that the Deity, who willed the happiness of his 
creatures, and who made virtue, upon the whole, the most.efficacious mode 
of contributing even to happiness in this life,*should have made the wilful 
neglect of that which was in so many impoxtant respects the great object of 
moral feeling, an object itself of a species of moral disapprobation. eV 
individual of mankind ‘were in évery respéct perfectly careless of his 
happiness, every individual of mankind would be unhappy; and me 
prudence, if universal, would thus have the same injurious consequ 
the universal oppression by all of all. From the harmony y 
has pre-established of virtue and utility, that conduct ale 
tuous, which, if universally adopted, would contri 
the universe ; and the imprudent, therefore 


ION OF HAPPINESS. 

~ eto ; ‘ be a ‘ wy F , He 

seni of abpehappines * individual, violators of thesgaieiong! system 

r own happiness eng is a moral object, as the happiness of others is 
iC 


noral object. — h more reason, however, upon the whole, to 
put that individ be neglectful of the happiness of others rather than of 
their own, when oa of furthering either may have occurred to 
them ; since with respect to each personally, his own desire of pleasure and 
po isgeneh aii the means of pleasure, may be considered as so powerful, 
to aid of any mere feeling of moral duty, to call on 


him to be pi dent. It sonal at therefore, with the gracious benevolence 
of: the power who he arranged our susceptibilities of feeling n relation 
to the circu h we are placed, that the sentiment of moral 
frm needed s strongest, where the additional influence is 


d that, while it is of our own happiness, we are, at least in 

S tan es, thost desirous, it should yet seem to us insthe very 
privacy: ‘of our own conscience, a greater moral delinquency, to invade any 
enjoyment possessed by another, than to sacrifice, by any rash folly, the 
means of similar enjoyment possessed by ourselves. 

It is still, however, more than mere regret which we feel, on considering 
any such imprudent sacrifice. There is truly a feeling of moral disapproba- 
tion—a feeling, that in thus’ injuring the happiness of one individual of man- 
kind, we have violated a part of the general system of duty, which in the 
actions that relate to himself only, as w vell as in the actions which relate di- 
rectly to others, a wise and virtuous man should have constantly before him 
for the direction of his conduct. 

It is morally fit then, that every individual should endeavour to acquire and 
preserve the means of happiness, when the happiness is to be acquired or 
preserved without the breach of any of the duties of still stronger obligation, 
which he may owe to communities, or to other individuals. 

But if the acquisition of happiness be his duty, in what manner is he to 
seek it,—that is to say, in what objects is he to hope to find it? 


. O Hicppiness’ our being’s end and aim! 
Good, pleasnre, ease, content, whate’er thy name ! 
» That something still which prompts the eternal sigh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die! 
Whieh still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 
g O’erlook’d, seen double, by the fool and wise. 
Plant of celestial secd ! i dropt below, ‘ 
Say in what mortal soil thou deign’st to grow? 
Fair opening to some court’s propitious shine, 
‘ deep with diamonds«in the flaming mine, 
win’d with the wreaths Parnassian laurels‘yield, 
Or réap’d in iron harvests of the field? * 
4 Where grows,—where grows it not ?—If vain our toil, 
¢ We ought to blame the culture, not the soil ; 
Fix’d to no spot isshappiness sincere, , 
"Tis no where to be found,—or | ery. where.* 


ippiness, considered as mere happiness, xs be defined to be,—a state 

nued agreeable feeling, differing from what is commonly termed 
only as a whole differs from a part. Pleasure may be momentary ; 

ure of a moment we do not, at least in common language, 
ine l ” implies some degree of permanence in 


Pew, Ep. IV. v. 1—16. 
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As happitess, however, is only a more lasting state of pleasure, or 
able feeling, it is evident that every object, the iyi conte or posse 
or hope of wii is agreeable, is a source of h de demernt of many 
sources, because there are innumerable objects, which, as remembered, 
sessed, or hoped, are agreeable. Some of. pase may, indeed, exc de 
others, and the objects excluded may be sources of purer or more lasting 
pleasure, which it would be hmpaident therefore 5 bind for a less good. 
But all are still sources of happiness, if happiness be.agreeable feeling ; and 
the only moral question relates to the choice. 

It is evident too, that this choice of happiness, as fat as it depends on the 
intensity and duration of enjoyment, must be various in its objects, in differ- 
ent individuals, according to their original constitution, education, habits, rank 
in life, or whatever else thay be conceived to modify the desires of mankind. 
The saving of a few guineas, which, to the greater number, of the rich at 
least, would afford no gratification, thay be a source of very great delight to 
those whose circumstances of humbler fortune, condemn them to be neces- 
sarily frugal; or even fo’ the possessor of many thousand acres, if he have 
the misfortune to be a miser. With every variety of taste, in whatever man- 
ner induced, there is a corresponding happiness of possession; a gem, a 
painting; a medal, which many would rank with the mere baubles of a toy- 
shop, are treasures to a few. The loss of a single book of difficult acquisi- 
tion, which may be a serious evil to a man of letters, is scarce felt as a loss 
by one who fate before him, as mere pieces of gay and ores furni- 
ture, without the slightest desire of opening them,—and whose library is Feel 
haps the only room of his house which he never thinks of entering, or which 
he uses at least, only for such purpose§ as any other room, with any other 
furniture, might serve as well. What is true of these sources of enjoyment, 
is true of every ‘object of desire which some value much, while others per- 
haps regard it as insignificant, or at least regard it as comparatively of far léss 
value. In thinking “of what is to give delight, we must think, at least, as 
much of the mind that is to be delighted, as of the object we may choose 
to term delightful. There are, perhaps, not two individuals, to whom the 
acquisition of exactly the same objects, would ‘afford exactly the same quan- 
tity of happiness ;—and in a question of mere happiness, therefore, without 

regard to duty, it is as absurd to inquire into one universal standard, as to 
think of discovering one universal stature, or universal form of the infinitely 
varied features of mankind. ~* 

This inquiry, however, into one sole and exclusive standard of happiness, 
which seems so. absurd when we consider the ever-varying tastes and frocies 
of mankind, was the great inquiry of the ancient philosophers. Happiness 
was to them not so much a generic name of many agreeable feelings, as a 
sort of universal a parte Satlbounething which was one and simple, or which, 
at least, excluded any great diversity of the objects that corresponded with it. 
Instead, therefore, of sage’ calculations on the comparative amount of plea- 
sure, which different classes of objects might be expected to afford to the 
greater number of mankind, they have left to us a bold assertion of one spe- 
cies of happiness, as if it were the sole,—and many vain refinements, b. 
which they would endeavour té reduce to it every other form of de 
and where they could not so reduce them, to disprove the existence « 
joyments so obstinately unaccommodating, of enjoyments, however, 
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ind as in in themselves, as that for the sole existence of which 
they comtnded 3c eC 
two prineipal sects opposed to each other in this inquiry into happi- 
ness, were the followers of Epicurus and Zeno,—the forme of whom, re- 
ed ap ] pleasure as primarily the only real good, and every thin 
directly sensual valuable, only in relation to it ; ‘while 
tt there was no»good whatever, ‘but in rectitude of 
this ectitude of choice, pleasure was not a good, 
pain not an evil. , } : 


‘The slightest gents of the nature of. the mind, as susceptible’ of 
various species of enjoyment, might seem sufficient to disprove the ‘doctrine 
of both these riyal seets. That our chief happiness, the happiness of 
the greatest portion of our life, has no, direct reference to the senses, is’ abun- 
dantly evident, and is admitted eveh by Epicurus himself :—though he would 
still labour vainly to refer theni. remotely to that Source ; and though the vir- 
tues and intellectual acquirements, which adorn ‘our nature infinitely more 
than any superiér quickness of sensation, may be so traced through pi 
consequences, as to be found ultimately to contribute, to the amount even’ 
the pleasures of the senses, this influence’ on the senses is certainly the least 
part of their influence on happiness. The love of the parent for the : 
of the child .for thé parent, all the delightful charities which render home'a 
scene of perpetual joy, and which extend themselves beyond the domestic 
roof, with so wide a growth of affection,—the sublinie or tender remembrances 
of virtwe;—or in mere science, the luxury of truth taclibae ah, otjott f de- 
sirés that may almost'be said to be intellectual passions,—the pleasure oft 
astronbmer, in Gontemplating those seeming sparks of light, which to 
senses are truly mere Sparks of light, and which are magnificent orbs on 
to the intellect, that corhprehends and measures their amplitude,—the plea- 
e of the mathematician, in tracing felations of feirdad, hie his senses aré 
absolutely incapable of presenting to him,—of the poet, in describing scenes 
of beauty, which his eyes never are to see,—all’ these, pleasures, intellee 
moral, ate pleasures, whether they tend or do not tend to heighten 
sensual enjoyment; and if nothing were to be left of them but this influence 
on the senses, human life would scarcely bé worthy, evén of the brutal ap 
pétites that might still strive to find on earth the objects of their’ grordtings 
and languid, and weary desire. -° sips Aa 
So false, thei, even as a mere physical’ exposition of happihess, is the 
system ore. if his philosophy err more grossly, the philosophy 
of the Stoical school, though it err’ more sublimely, is still but'a sublimer 
error. The moral excellence of man is unquestionably what Zeno and his 
followers maintained it to be, & devout submission to the will of the Supreme’ 
Being,. by the exercise of those virtues, for which every state in which we 
ean be placed, allows an opportunity of exercise. | It never can-be, aecord= 
iig to the real *excellénce of his nature, to act, viciously; nor a’violation of 
his real excéllence, to act virtuously ;\but though all pleasure which vt 
tas 


that was ly 
other sect contended, 
conduct,—that, but for 


‘consistent with virtue is to begroire, the pleasure which is consistent with 

virtue is to be valued, not merely as being that which attends virtue, b 

being happiness, or at least an element of happiness. Between mere 

sure and mere virtue, there is a competition, in short, of the less with th 

5 ne though virtue be the P haad and the greater in every case in 
OL. Al. ) . 2 tite otal 


¥ 


. 
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which it apie nae to mere»pleasure, pleasure is. still, entnd | 
_ would be covetable by the virtuous in every case in which 

ue is not inconsistent with it.. Pain isin like. manner, ap evil i ind 
how to bear pain without a°murinur, or without even any inward mur- 
mu 'a good, a good dependent,on ourselves, which. it is in-our power to 
‘add dt: any ‘noment to the eet hy ysical ill that on depend on-us,— 
dia good, more waluable than e paiin itself j Le ee ae 
ig, undeed, because: pleasure and pain are, not in themselves a 
"di erenit, that man is virtuous in resisting the solicitations of the one, and 
threntsof the other; and there is.thus a selfconfutation in the pripeiples‘o 
Stoicism, which it is tfuly astomishing thatthe founder*e the ae some 


“of the’ ancient and modern commentators On it, sheyld net have diseernec 
We may ‘praise, indeed, the magpaainity of him who dates*to. eve 
vewil which man, can suffer, ‘rather than give his constience ane guil | 
- remembrances bit it is Vecause there issevil te be endured, that. we, praise 

him. for his magnanimity in beaxing the evils andif there be no, ill to,be ie 
pe dj there i is no magnanimity,that can be called mer to endure ite 

dh. of foses differs from, the, burning byl}, not mekely as a,square di fa 
food ci a circle, or as flint differs - from clay, ut’ as that which is physic 


differs. ‘from that which is physically evil sand, if; -they.did not $0 differ, 

" asigood and evil, there could be as, little. mevitin consenting, when 3 ah Te> 

the gacri ce, to suffer ali the bodily. tin nach the instpyument of:tor- 

could inflict, rather than to rest in guilty indolence, One that, “|ixurions 

ch of sie, there: ce could bein the mere eer elt for ey ‘physical 

r.to ap,angular form, or.of the softness of Clay toythe 

“Moral Fsscaes is, deed im every *case, referable 

enjoyment ; and. there is no enjoyrien worthy, of pen’ chips 

aman, ab virtue forbids the desire. , But wirtuesis.thé, superigr only, not 

Bi. sole Power... She ,has imperial. sway, z-but her sway -ig,im peyial roy 
ony tines are forms at inferior, ats over gs at ne ed 

> 


a as. this’ oonfusin as: to the di nitio ake anoral excel ee 
cond of sin iness a son song that vigligen vi the 
aon declatnatiohs « of the Posts, as to the equal, happiness, of every, 


mf which. “man, “ean ‘existe Nor is;it only in their s ewdefi; 
of pain, ‘that the inconsistency which I lave pointed: out is inxg ed 5 cit is in- 
as lly in ‘the scale’ of preferences .which: they, present to. us in.our 

We are to Jove, forvexample, health rather than si $3 but 

ha He, to love it, not hecause health’is in itselfta greater sod dhe 
_ mess, but only because it. is the will of Heaven’ ‘that we should’ love 
“than Lape ain’ and: imbecility eer ‘And why Aor ttt i ly A, 

eaven that we shou efer health to sickness’, . Itsis not > 
pnb any reason for-this ie but the absolute edd of: ae ace 
declared instself to be neithe gt nor He If health 
ail c without regard to the will of Heaveh, abechuraly incl ws 3 


still continue absolutely. indifferent; -or we must require. some ivine 
revelation, to make known to us the will which we are to obey. adie 
“At is this tacit ; assumptign’ of the very, circumstances ‘denied, init foi 
Aap the. rat al fallacy, of the syste m of 4en0,-—a gort of fall 


inquiries, we have ad frequent.ap a 
apes systems Ba didlos there of every. e. The will 


| 
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the» choice, when there was.a competition: of ‘many objects, seemed to 
fri reasonable ground of preference,—a’ ground of preference which - 

felt to be:the more reasonable, because* every one had previously in his 
own mind felt, and silently admitted, those distinctions of physical goodsand 
evil, which the Stoies ostensibly denied, but which corresponded exactly with 
the divine intimations of preferablenessythat were.only these very distinctions, 
under a more magnificent name. , ‘To obey the will of the Gods, in prefers 
‘ing W ealth- to poyerty, was, in truth, toshave made the previous discovery, 
that wealth, as an object of desire, was preferable to poverty ; and "to have 
inferred, from this previous belief of the physical distinction, that supposed 
will of Heaven, which it-would ‘have beer impossible to ascertain, if the ob- 
jects had been «indifferent in themsélves. .-If all external things were in 
‘themselves absolutely equal, then was it irnpossible to infer from’them that 
Divine preference, on which our own. was tordepend,—and if that Divine pre- 
ference could in any way, be inferred fronrthe physical differences of things, 
as essentially good and evil, then was it not to the Diwine intimation, as sub-: 
sequetitly inferred, that we were tq look for the ‘source of that distinction 
from which, alone, as previously felt, we inferred the intimation itself. 

The same'erroneous notion, ‘as to the absolute indifference, with respect to 
mere happiness of all things external, which were notin themselves either good 
or evil, but as pointed out by the Gods for our choice, led naturally, and, as I 
cannot but ,think; necessarily, to’ the strange Stoical paradox of* the absqlute 
equality in merit of all virtuous actions, and the absolute equality in demerit 
of all vicious. actions. ¢ This, indeed, with many. of the: other paradoxes 
maintained by the seet, Dr. Smith is melmed to» eonsider as not forming a 
part df the ‘systém of Zeno and’ Cleanthes, but, rather a8 introducéd, with 
other mere* dialectic and technical subtleties, by their disciple and: follower 
Chiysippus. . Yet I confess, that absurd:as the paradox is, and, discordant 
with all aur moral feelings, it yet seems to me so completely imvolyed; in the 
fundamental doctrine ofthe school, that it must“have eeccurred, or, at least, 
may naturally be supposed to have’eccurred, to the very founders of the 
school, as an ‘obviqus and inevitable consequence of their doctrine ; and, if 


_ it did so occur to them, we certamly,have.no rea8om to imagine that the as- - 


" sertots of so bold+a paradox: as that whieh stated the absolute physical indif; 
ference as to the happiness of rapture and agony, would be very slow’of. 
maintaining a paradoX additional, f the assertion of it were necessary to the, 
maintenance of their system. .lt is an,error, | pray remark by the way, 
which is notein principle at least, confined -to Stoicism, but is radically involv- 
in.all those theological ‘systems of Exhies, which-m ke»the yery essence 
of, virtue to consist in mere obedience to the will of God. If all actions be 
equal, except as they are ordered or not ordered*by heaven, which makes 
them-objects of moral choice, simply by fet iaapice out-to us.as fit or un" 
fit to be performed, thenris there only one virtue, and oply one vice ;—the 
virtue of doing as-Heaven commands, the vice of not doing as, Heaven com= 
mands. Whatever tlie action may be, there may be this moral differences 
but in the Stoical’or’TFheological view of virtue and vice, there ean be this 
difference only. ‘To suppose that certain actions, merely by being more 
widely beneficial, are more obligatory than others;—that certain other actions, 


mérely by being more’ widely injurious, are of greater delinquency’ iy . 


others,—would be to suppose, in, opposition to the fundamental tenet o 
whole system, that what we: term a benefit is a good-in itself,—-what we term . 
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an injury an evil in itself, independently of that will which intimates to 
_what is fit or unfit to be done. The most beneficial action,—an action. 
confers the greatest amount of ‘happiness on our nearest relative, or on ous 
most. generous benefactor, is good only because it is divinely commanded ; 
and this character of virtue it must share in common with ererys action, how 
ever comparatively unimportant in itself, that is so command wr 
injurious action, of which the injury, too, may have been ted 
those whom we were especially called,to love, is evil -becat se it | 
vinely indicated to us as unworthy of our choice; and this ¢haracter of 
it must share in common with all the actions that are marked to be} ve 
this. prohibition, and by this prohibition only. We are astonished, indee 
that offences, which we regard as trifling, should be ¢lassed by the Stoic 
with erimes that appear to as’of the most aggravated iniquity; but we are 
astonished only because we agsume another estimate of virtue and vice, and 
have not adopted their frites ‘doctrine,—that virtue’ is mere obedience to 
the’ will of the Gods, and vice disobedience to it. . The paradox is repug- 
nant, indeed, to eyery feeling of our heart, but still:it must be allowed to be 
in perfect harmony with the system,—as it must be allowed also to be ne~. 
cessarily involved in every system, that reduces virtue and viee to mere obe- 
dience.or disobedience to the will of ‘Heaven. 

The whole errors of the Stoical syStem, or at least its more beiiinas 
errors, may be traced then, I coneeive, to that radical mistake, as to’the na- 
ture of happiness, which we have been considering,—a mistake that, if truly 
allowed’ to influence the heart, could not fail 10 lessen the happiness of the 
individual, and in some measure too, his, virtue, in all the relations*whieh 
personal happiness and virtué bear to private affection, If, intleed, it had 
been possible for: human nature to feel what the Stoics n intained,—an ab= 
solute indifference as to every thing external, unless from some tion 
which it bore,or was imagined to bear, to the will of the Divinity, 
much of all that tenderness which refders the domestic and friendly svieliclah 
so delightful would’ have heen destroyed, by the mere cessatior of the little 
pleasures, and little exercises of kindness and compassion, which foster the 
- benevolent regards It is ih relation to these private affections only, however, 
that I conceive the Stoical system to have been practically-injurious to virtue, 
pratt ver false it may have beeh in mere theory, either as a system 

ature of man, or as a System of ethics adapted" to the circumstanees 
ot his piyseal constitution, In every thing which terminated in the individual 
himself, the virtue which: it re ommended, was what man perhaps, may nevér 
be able to attain,*but what it would be well for a man if, he could even 
proach,—and the nearer his approach to ) ity the more excellent must he: be 
come. Pain is, indeed, .an all, and we must err physically Whenever we 
‘pronounce that to endure this ill is not an‘afflietion to our sensitive nature ;— 
but it would be well for us, in our moral resolutionsy—at least in those which 
regard’ only psbA which ourselves may have to ‘overcome,—if we could 
se truly, what a perfect Stoic would require of: us tobe. 

The error of the philésophy of the Porch, then, in relation to the phyfi- 
ab ills of life, was at least an error of minds of the noblest character of 
moral enthusiasm. “If,” says Montesquieu, “I-could for a moment cease 
ps phy that J am , Christian, I could not fail to rank the destréction of the 

of Zeno, in the list of the misfortunes of human.kind. It was extrava- 
» gant only in feelings which .have in themselves a moral grandeur,-iti the 
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ees ‘pleasures and afflictions.. It alone knew how to make great 
itizens ; it alone made great men ; it alone made Emperors worthy of be 
ag called great. While the Stoics regarded as nothing, riches, gran 
deur, . and vexations, they occupied themselves only with labouring 
lor the happiness of others in the discharge of the various social duties. It 

ned as if they regarded that holy spirit, the portion of the divinity which 


bel to be in man, as a sort of bountiful providence that was watch- 
er the haman race. Born for society, they considered it as their 
wus to iv for it+-and they laboured, at little cost to the society 


1i¢h they benefited, because.their reward was all within themselves :—their 
philosophy sufficed for their happiness; or rather, the happiness of others 
yas the only accession which could increase their, own.”* 
e ; d 
‘ Hi mores, hee duri immota Catonis 
Secta fuit, servare modum, finemque tenere, 
_ Naturamque sequi, patrieque impendere vitam ; ‘Nb, 
»  * Nee sibi, sed *toti genitum se credere mundo. ‘ heey 
‘Huic epule vieisse famem,—magnique penates 
. . Submovisse hyemem tecto—pretiosaque vestis 
i Hirtam membra super Romani more Quiritis, 

; Induxisse togam—Venerisque huic maximus usus 
Progenies. Urbi pater est, Urbique maritus ; 
Justitie cultor, rigidi servator honesti ; 

In commune bonus ; nullosque Catonis in actus 
Subrebsit, partemque tulip sibi nata voluptas.t i “i 


In the peculiar circumstances of the ages in which the’ Stoical doctrines 
chiefly flourished,—the servile and wretched ages, in which, with that intellec- 
tual light, in a few individuals, which leads when there is virtue, to grandeur of 
Soul, and almost leads to yirtue itself,—there was ‘every where around a’ cold 
and gloomy despotism, that left mah only to gaze*on misery, or to feel misery, 
if he did not strive to rise wholly‘ above it,—it is not wonderful that a_philo- 
sophy, which gave aid to this necessary elevation above the scene of human 
suffering and human ignominy, should have been the favourite philosophy of 
every better spirit; of all those names, which at the distance’of so many 
centuries, we Still venierate as the names of some more than mortal deliverers 
of mankind hort aie a6 ; ia ‘ 

Voy Among the different schools,” says Apollonius, in the sublime eulogy of 
the Emperor M. Aurelius, “among the different scliools he soon discovered 
one which taught man to rise above himself. It discovered to him, as it 
were a néw world,—a world in which pleasure and pain were annihilated, 
where the senses had lost all their power over the soul, where poverty, riches, 
life, death, were nothing, and virtue existed alone. Romans! it was this phi- 
losophy which gave you Cato ard Brutus. It was it which supported thé 
in the midst of the ruins of ‘liberty... It extended itself*afterwards and multi? 

lied under your tyrants. It seemed as if it had bécome a want to your 
oppressed ancestors, whose tncértain life was incessantly under'the axe of 
the despot. In those times of disgrace alone, it preserved the dignity of 
human nature. It taught to live 5. it‘ taught to die;:and while tyranny was 
degrading the soul, it lifted it up again with more force and grandeur. This 
heroic philosophy was made for heroic souls. Aurelius marked as one of 


'* De PESprit des Loix. Liv. XXIV. Clap. X. - 
men - t Lucan, Civ. Bel. Lib. Tl. v.380—391.-  * 
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the’most fortunate days of his life that day of his boyhood in whicn ae “first 
heard of Cato: He preserved with gratitude, the names of those who-had 
made hi m, ‘in like manner, acquainted ‘with Brutus and 'Thraseas. ° * 
thanked the Gods that he had lad an Rr reading 07 Bye 
Epictetus.” » pie 

That gréat emperor, hs thus looked with veneration’ to nti ong oe 
self one of the noble boasts of Stoicism, and it must’ always be the see od 
the philosophy of ‘the Poreh, that, whatevef § its truths and‘errors might be, 
they were’ truths and verrors which aniniated the virtues, eoinforted the 
sufferings of. some of* the noblest of -mankinds  * 

. With all the admiration, however, which it is impossible for’ us not to feel, “oh 
the sublimer parts of this system, it is still; as I said, fouided on false view 
of our nature. Man is to be considered not in one light only, but in many 
lights,—in all of which he may.be-a subjeet of agreeable feelings, and con- 


‘sequently of happiness, as a series of agreeable feelings. He is a sensitive 


being,—an_ intellectual being,—a moral being,—aa religious being,—and there 
are species of happiness that correspond with these varieties. 

Though it would be unnecessary, then, to’ enter ‘on anf'yery minute details * 
of all the varieties of agreeable feeling of which ‘happiness, as a whole, may 
be composed, a few shght remarks may, still be added, on these chief 
specific relations of our hates, bia intellectual, moral, and reli- 

ous. . to 

That the pleasure which may be felt by. as as sengitive soldi is not to be 
rejected by ys.as unworthy of man, L need not proye to you, after the ‘defini- 
tio of happiness, which I have given you. Happiness, however, though 
only a seriés of agreeable feelings, is to be estimated, not only by the inten- 
sity and. duration of those agreeable feelings which compose it, but by the 
relations*of these, as: likely to produce or.not to produce, to prevent or pot 


' to prevent, other series of ‘agreeable feelings, and to cherish or repress 


moral excellence which, as an object of desire, is superior even to pea te 
itself. It is according to these relations chiefly, that the pleasures of oi 
senses are to be estimated, In themselves, as mere pleasures, they are good. 2 


‘and if ahey left the;same ardour, of generous enterprise; or of pec ail 


command »—if they did not occupy time, which should have b 
er offices,—and, if, in thei influence « ‘en the fytare ca sovla 
t, they did net tend to. ou c or prevent happiness w a b pe: 
whe been enjoyed, -of to. occasion pain ‘hich otherwise, woul Id not 
sen, and which is equivalent, or more thafi equivalent, to the tempo- 
rary:happiness afforded,—it would, in these circumstanegs, I will admit, be’ 
impossible for’ man tobe aie tnuch a, sensualist ; since pleasure, whieh, in 
itself is good, is evil, only. when its. consequences are evil. 


—@ He who has lavished on us so many means of delight, as.to make i it impossi- 


ble for us in the ordinary circumstances of life, not to be sensitively happy im 
greater ‘or less degree, ‘has not made nature so full of beauty that we 


of should not admire it. He hasnot poured fragrance and music around u 


and strewed with ‘lowers the very turf on which we tread, that our heart 
may not rejoice as we nove along, but that we may walk through this wea 
loveliness with the game dnil eye and indifferent soyl, with which we sho 
. traversed unvariéd scenes, without a colour, ér an odour, or a song. 

he pleasures of} the senses, then, are not — allowable, under the 


restrictions Which I statedyrbutto abstain from no other view than 


| 
) 
| 
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because they.are pleasures, would bé a‘sortof contempt of the godditess of 
God,—or a blasphemy against his gracious ith if We were fo*assert that 
such abstinence from pleasure, merely as ‘pleasure, can be gratifying to in= 
Si VenevCTEce: Ey ena dr Sn | E pene |e t ee. ea 

It is very different, however, when the solititations of pleasure aré résistéd 
on accotint of those circumstarices whieh ¥ have mentioned as the only rea+ 
sonablé restrictions on enjoyment,—cirewmstances which give to témperaneé 
its rank*as obe of tle virtues, and*as one which is far from ‘beihg the hutii- 
blest of the glorious batid.. “**" ee , <9 | yo 

Even though excessive indulgence in sen$ual pleasures, had wo other evil 
than the pains and lesséning of enjoyments'to Which they give’ occasion, this 
reduction of the’ general amount of happiness “would afford an irresistible 
reason fot*etitbing the sensual appetite. ‘Phe headach, the languor, the long 
and “miserable diseases-of intemperance, ,are “themselves. siffictent punist 
ments of the luxurious indulgences which produced’ thems: But, without 
taking these into account; how great isthe'loss of simplef pleasyre;—of-plea® 
-sdre more ‘frequently, and ‘more universally acquirable, but which the habit 
of seeking ohly*violéat enjoyments for an inflamed and vitiatéd appetite; has 
rendéred too feeble tobe felt. . They do not Jose little, who lose only what 
the intemperate lose. ‘To énjoy, perhaps; a single luxury, which even though, 
they were ‘truly to pe is y would nét be worth so’ costly a’ purchase, * they 
give up»the capacity of inndmerable ‘ delights. . Though it were pleasing 
rather than*painful to gaze for a‘few foments on the sun, thé pleasure would 
surely bé too deafly ‘béught, if it wereto leave’ the eyes*for hoursdaazled 
and incapable of enjoying the beautiful colours of that wide expanse of na- 
ture, with which the same radiance, when more moderately shed, refreshes 
the very vision which it delights*"""" " *" 

~~ The influence of intemperance, in lessening the amount of general enjoy- 
ment,—inyurtous as it is, even in this way, to a being who loves happiness,—is 
slight, however, when compared. With ifs more! fatal injury to every virtuous 
habit.. He who has trained his whole soul to sensual indulgences, has pre- 
pared for himself innumerable seductions from moral good, while he has, at 
the sdme ‘tinie, prepared” in his own ‘heart a greater weakness of résistiig 
those seduction’. “He® requires too" costly and cumbrots an apparatus of 
happiness, to’ feel delight at the call of virtue, which may order him where 
He éarmot be accompanied by’so many superfluous, but to hint wecessary 
things ; and hé Will learn, therefore, to consider that which wguld ‘deprive 
hith"of his accustémed ° enjoyr ents; a8 a foe, not as a guardian or mo ee 
viser. It is méntionéd of a friend of Charles I. in the civil war of the Par¥ 
liament, that hé had made*“up his mirid to fake horse, atid join’ the Roy: 
~ party} but for one’ circunistance“that he could not teconcilé liimself 16 5 
t of Beiig an hodr of two less-in bed than hé"had been accustotiéd ine. 
his‘quiet home ; and He'therefore, after duly reflécting on the’ impossibility’ 
of beifg both 4 good ‘subject and’a good" sleeper, contented himself with ré- 
‘maining to enjoy his repose, Absurd as such an anecdote oo m, i 


5 Whit ‘passes ‘iniumerableé ‘times; through’ the silent heat 


sfatés o1 

voltiptiafy; in ‘similar coriparisons of the most important duties with thé 

petty, “but, habitual pleasures. How’ many ihore Virtuious action Ww 

have been perférined on ‘arth, if the , perforfanée of them had r 

incorisistent with**€njoyments, as" ihsignificant: in themsélves’as an’ 
slumber ! 


unnecessary and perha fw a naittt “ 


4 
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In one of the most eloquent of the ancient writers, there is a, striking pic- 
ture of this contrast, which the virtuous and the dissolute present almost to 
our very senses. “ Altum quiddam est virtus, excelsum, regale, invictum, 
infatigabile ; voluptas, humile, servile, imbecillum caducum, cujus, statio ac 
domicilium fornices et poping sunt. Virtutem in templo invenies, in foro, in 
curia, pro muris stantem, pulverulentam coloratam, callosas habentem manus : 
voluptatem latitantem seplus, ac tenebras captantem ; circa balnea ae suda- 
toria, ac. loca edilem metuentia; mollem, enervem, mero atque unguento 
madentem, pallidam, aut fucatam et medicamentis pollutam.”* 

From this tendency of excessive indulgence in mere sensual pleasure to 
weaken and debase the mind, and thus to expose it an easy prey to every 
beg of evil, Epicurus, the great assertor of sensual pleasures, as the sole 

irect good in life, was led to maintain the importance of temperance, almost 
with the same appearance of rigid severity as the teachers of a different 
school. In mere precepts of virtue, indeed, that is to say, in evéry thing 
practical, the schools the most opposite to each other in their views of the 
nature of good, were nearly similar. Both set out from principles that 
might. have seemed:to lead them, far from each other; yet both arrived at the 
same conclusions, on the points on which jt was wmostimpertant to form a 
judgment. It is gratifying to find the loose freedom of the most licentious 
system of immorality, thus forced, for its own happiness, to submit itself to 
the moral restraints which it seemed to boast of throwing off,—and Pleasure 
herself compelled, aé it were, to pay homage to that Virtue, from which she 
vainly endeavoured to withdraw the worship of mankind. ° a 


TT 


LECTURE C. 


‘ \ i 
ON OUR DUTY TO OURSELVES—CULTIVATION OF INTELLECTUAL- 
MORAL—AND RELIGIQUS HAPPINESS. ° 


Gieurne, the greater part of my last Lecture was dccupied with an 
_ examination of the erroneous opinions as to happiness entertained by some 
sects of ancient philosophers, and particularly of the doctrines of one memo- 

rable sect, whose general system, false as it Was in many respects, had yét 
so much in it of the sublimity of virtue, and was so eminently fitted to pro 
duce or to attract to it whatever was morally great, that when we ash | 
.any noble act of patriotism in the ages and countries in which me "yp 
§ OF 


yurished, we almost take for, granted, that he who dared ,heroi 
suffered heroically, was of the distinguished. number of this school of 


The error of the ancient inquirers into happiness. consisted, as we found, 
in excessive simplification,—in the belief, that happiness was one and simple, 
% e, and almost self-subsisting, like an universal essence of the schools, 
"in the. assertion, therefore, of one peculiar form of good, ‘as if it were 

‘ Beng deserved that name, and the consequent exclusion of other forms, 

* Senec. De Vita Beata. Cap. VII. 
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if good, that could not be reduced to the favourite species. He who 
had confined all happiness to the pleasure of the senses, was of course under 
the necessity of denying that there was any moral pleasure whatever, which 
had not:a direct relation to some mere sensual delight ; while the assertor of 
a different system, who had affirmed virtue only to be good, was of course 
under an equal necessity of denying, that any pleasure of. the senses, how- 
ever intense or pure, could be even the slightest element of happiness. 
Both were right in what they admitted,—wrong in what they excluded ;— 
and the paradoxes into which. they were led, were necessary consequences 
of the excessive simplification. “ 

A wider and more, judicious view of our nature would have shown, that 
humarf happiness is as various as the functions of man,—that the Deity; 
who has united us by so many relations to the whole, living and inanimate 
world, has, in these relations, surrounded us with means of varied enjoyment, 
which it.is as truly impossible for us not to partake with satisfaction, as not to 
behold the very scene itself, which is for ever in all its beauty before our 
eyes,—that happiness is the name.of'a series of agreeable feelings, and of 
such a series only,—and that whatever is:capable of exciting agreeable feel- 
ings, is, therefore, or may be, to that extent, a source of happiness. 

Man is a sensitive being,—an intellectual being,—a moral bemg,—a reli- 
gious being. There ane agteeable feelings which belong to,him-in each of , 
these capacities,—a happiness, in short, sensitive, intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious ; and though we may affect, in verbal aceordance with some system, to 
deny any of these various forms of good, it is only in words that we can so 
deny them. .AS mere feelings, or phenomena of the mind, admitting of 
analysis and arrangement, these forms of pleasing emotion were considered 
by us, in former parts of the course, when their general relations to, our-hap- 
piness were pointed out; but as objects of moral choice, they may, perhaps, 
still admit,of a few additional practical remarks. 

*The remarks in my last Lecture were limited to the happiness which we 
are capable of enjoying in the first of these capacities,—as sensitive beings. 
] progeed then, now, to the happiness of which we are intellectually sus- 

ible. 

hat pleasures does attend the sublime operations of intellect in. the dis- 
covery of truth, or the splendid creations of fancy, or the various arts to 
whith science and imaginatioh are subservient; every one, | presume, will 
readily admit, to whom these operatidns are. familiar. «But the great masters 
in. science and artsare few, and the pleasure which they feel in their noblést 
inventions, therefore, would be but a slight element in the sum of human 
happiness. ‘The joy; however, is not confined to the productive functions, 
which have the pride of contemplating these great.results as their own,’ It 
exists to all who’have the humbler capacity of contemplating them merely 
as results of human genius. It is delightful to learn, though another may 
have been the discoverer ;.and perhaps the pirueen which a mind/truly ar- 
dent for knowledge, feels in those-early years, in which the new world of 
seience is opened, as /it were to its view, and every step, and almost every 
glance, affords some new aecession of admiration and power, may fot 
be surpassed eyensby the pleasure which it is afterwards.to feel, when it is 
not to be the receiver of the wisdom of others, but itself the enlightener 
of the wise.’ Sie ; asinine oft ‘ 

The peculiar and most prominent advantage of the intellectual pleasures, 

Vor. II. 64 
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however, in relation to general. happiness, regards as much w 
vent, as what they afford. Jt is what I had before occasion to } 
you, when treating of the common causes of fretfulness.of tem 
mere want of occupation Jeads, perhaps, as frequently as any, positive cause. 
This advantage is the ready resource which these pleasures afford, in cases in 
which the hourswould be slow and heavy-without them. «One of the most 
valuable arts.of happinesssto those who are’ not privileged, if I may so ex 
press it, with, the necessity labour, is to know how to prepare resources that 
may be readily at hand, in,the. dreary hours that ate without employment of) 
any other kind. It is not always in the power of the idler to command the 
company of ether idlers, with whom he may-busy himself in-labouring to 
forget. that he. is not busy ; and, delightful. as it may be for a while, if is but 
a weary occupation after all, to walkvalong the pavement or-the field, and to 
count faces, or trees, dor the pleasure of being a little more, and but awery 
little more aetive, thap if the same time had “been spent on the same quiet 
seat, with folded arms, and drowsy*eyelids, that shave theedullness of begin- 
ning slumber, without its repose. In bad.weather, and, slightindisposition, 
when even these feeble resources:are lost,*the heavy burden of a day is still 
more insupportable to hirh who has pothi 1 which to lean, that ‘may aid 
him in supporting it,—and who, when an hour is at last shiaken‘off, still sees 
other hours hanging oyer him, that are to weigh him down &s dreavily and 
heavily. In such. cireumstanees, how much does he add to happiness, who 
can give the mind a resource, that is ready atits very call, im almost alk thé 
circumstapces in which it can be placed ; and such a resource does the power 
of deriving pleasure from a book afford. ‘The consolgtion which this in pi 
is indeed next in value to the consolation of vittue. itself «It would not be 
easy to form a conception adequate to the antount of positive pleasure ‘en- 
joyed, and still more, of positive pain preventedy which, in civilized” life, 1s, 
due to works that are, perhaps, « of no value, butras they serve this temporary 
purpose of filling up the vacuities of. empty days: or oar hours ‘even 6f 
days, that-in part are occupied. ° 4 

need not quote to you the very beautifiil passage of Oreronion this uni- 
versality of the delights of literature, in youth, in old age, at home, oe 
anges which has been so-often quoted ly every body; that it mast’ be 

‘to you.all.» herd is a beautiful passage, however, of another Roniati 
ot sopher, to the. same purport, with which you are, probably, less aequaint= 
ed, ions expresses i in’a manner as striking, the advantages of study, in the 
power which it. gives. us; not merely of Oceupying our hours of leisure, ‘but 
of extending our existence through’ all the-ages that shave preceded us; and 
enjoying the communion of the noblest’ minds; with which those ages were 
adofneds Solo omnium: otiosi® sunt, quit sapientie vacant: soli vivant. 
Nec enim suam. tantum.tatem bene tuentur: omne evtiny suo adjicinut. 
Quidquid. annorum. ante illos actum*est, illis acquisitum est. «Nisi ingratissie 
mi sumus} illi elarissimi sacrarum opiniontum-conditores, nobis nati sunt; nobis 
vitam’ preparaverunt. Ad res’ pulcherrimas, ex tehebris:ad ‘lucem erutasy 
alieno labore deducimur: nullo aie seculo interdictum est» in-omnia ad+ 
mittimur; et si magnitudine animi;*egredi humane imbecillitatis angustias 
libet multum per quod spatiemur temporis est. Disputarecum Soerate licet; 
dubitare ‘cum-Carneade, éum Epicuro quiescere, naturam cum Stoicis vin+ 
cere, cum Cynicis excedere, cum rerum ratura ‘in consortium ortanis:@evi pase 
wm fecal ese eyhie NNEA wed eh ue lee WG 
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riter inc e.”* —« Whit halppiness,”* he continues, “and how beautiful an 
old a its him, who has betaken himself to the communion of those 
great minds;—who has ‘constantly with-him those whom he may deliberate 
on every thing which concerns him, whom he may consult daily as to his own 
moral progress, and hear truth from them without contumely, praise without: 
adulation—to whose very similitude, by this intercourse, he may learn at 
last to form even his own feebler nature. We are often in the habit of 
complaining that our parents, and all the circumstances of our birth, are not 
of our chovce, but of our fortune. We liave it in’our power, however, to 
be born as we please in this. second’ birth of-genius. Of the illustrious 
minds that have preceded us, we have only to determine to whom we wish 
to be ‘allied; and we are already adopted, not to thesinheritance of his 
mere name, but to the nobler inheritance of every thing which he pos- 
sessed.” ” ' 

Such, in importahce, is intellectual happiness, considered merely as hap- 
piness, and such, en the practical duty.of cultivating it. Swill 
more important, however, is thé happiness of which we are susceptible as 
moral beings. ae ; J 

This moral happiness. may be. considered, practically, in two kghts,—as 
relating to things, andas‘relating to persons ;—to» the gbjécts of our cove- 
tous desires of every sort—anid to, the living objeets of our affections of love 
and hate, in’all their varieties. © - ast: o 

With respect to the former of these ‘divisions, in the competition of the 
many objects that may attract us, a most important practical rule fer happiness, 
isto give our chief -consideration, so as to produce, indirectly, & correspond- 
ing tendency of desire to the advantages’ of those objects which are attend- 
ed with least risk of disappointrment,—and attended too, with fewest eritangle- 
ments‘of necessary obsequioushess to the powerful, and enmitieSof corhpetitors 
that, even though our pursuit should be ultimately successful, may disturb 
dur peace, almost as much as if we had wholly failed. Ttis most ampor- 
tant, then, for our genéral happiness, to have associated the notion of happi- 
ness itself, with objects that are of easy attainment, and that depend more 
upon ourselves than on the accidents of fortune., If it is not easy for him, 
who has many wishes to be’ trahquil, it must be, still less easy for him to’ be 
happy; who has‘many ‘disappoiritments :'and the ambitious man rust be for- 
tunate, indeed, who: has not frequently such disappdintments to encounter 
Did we*know nothing more of any two individuals of moderate fortune, than 
that they had associated the image of supreme felicity, the oné with the en- 
joyments of bénevolence, afd literature, and domestic tranquillity,—and the 
other‘with the “acquisition.of all the tumultuous grandeur of elevated place, 
—could we hesitate for a moment, to-predict, to whose lot the greater sum 
of pleasure would fall, and the less of miserable solicitudé? “ How, indeed, 
can he be happy,” to borrow the language of one who had many kes 
ties of witnessing that ambition which he so well ‘described— how can he 
be happy, who is ever weary of Homage received, and who sets a value on 
nothing but what is refused'to him? “He can enjoy nothing—not his glory, 
for it seems to him obscure—not his station, for he thinks only of mounting 
to some greater height—not even his very repose; for he is wretched in pro- 
portion as he is obliged to be'tranquil” besa 

“* "" ® Settee.’ De Brevit. Vite, Cap. xiv. : 
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It, would be well, indeed, for those who have the misfortune of thinking 
that happiness is only another name for the possession of wealth and power, 
‘if they could trace the whole series of feelings, that have constituted the life 
of far the greater number of the wealthy and the powerful. 


If all united thy ambition. call, 
From ancient story learn to scorn them all. 
There, in the rich, the honour’d, fam’d, and great, 
See the false scale of happiness complete : j 
In hearts of kings,‘or arms of queensywho lay, 
How happy those to ruin, these betray ! 
Mark by what wretehed steps their glory grows, 
From dirt and sea-weed, as proud Venice rose ! 
In each, how guilt and*greatness equal ran, 
And all that rais’d the hero sunk the nian. 
Now Europe’s laurels on their brows behold, 
But stain’d with blood, or ill-exchang’d for gold. 
Then see them broke with toils, or sunk in ease, 
Or infamons for plander’d provinces ! 
A O wealth ill-fated! which no act of fame 
Ere taught to shine, or sanctified from shame ! 
What greater bliss attends theit close of life ? 
Some greedy minion, or imperious wife, 
: The trophied arches, storied halls invade, 
“And haunt their slumbers,in the pompous shade. 
Alas ! ‘not dazzled with their noontide ray, 
‘Compute the morn and evening to the day,— 
The whole amount of that enormous Wane, 
A tale that blends their glory with’their shame.” . 


Of kindred character with moderation in our wishes, which regards the 


future only, is the, habit of considering the cheerful rather than the gloomy 
appearances of things,—which allows so much delight to be felt in things 
possessed, as scarcely to. rd room for that.discontent with the present, in 
which the greater number of our wishes of the future, and especially of 
those aimless and capricious wishes which it is most difficult to satisfy, have 
their ofigin. How, many are there, who, surrounded with all the means of 
enjoyment, make to themselves a sad occupation. of extracting misery from 
happmess itself; and who labour to be wretched, as if for no other purpose, 


than to show the insufficiehcy of fortune to confer what it seems to promise. — 


Good and evil are so mingled together inthis system. of things, that there is 
scarcely any event, so productive of evil, as not to have some good mixed 
with it direct or indirect; and scarcely any so good, as not to be attended 
with some proportion of evil, or, at ‘least, of what seems to us for the time 
to be evil. As we dwell more on one or on the other,, we do’not indeed 
alter the real nature of things, but we render them in their relation to us, very 
nearly the’same, as if their nature were really altered. If we look on them 
with a gloomy eye, all are gloomy. But there jis a source of light within us, 
—an everlasting sunshine which we can throw on every thing around, till it 
reflect on us what has heamed from our own serene heart; like that great 
luminary which, ever moving, through a world of. darkness, is still on every 
side, surrounded with the radiance which flows from itself ; and cannot ap- 
pear without converting night into the cheerfulness of day. ‘ ‘ 
One other practical rule with respect to our wishes, it is of still greater 
importance to render familiar ‘to us,—that, in estimating the different objects 
which we obtain, and those which we see obtained by others, we should ac- 
* Essay on Man, Ep. IV. v. 285—308. 
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custom ourselves to consider, not merely: what each-has acquired, but what 
has been given by each in purchase for it,—the time, the labour, the comfort, 
perhaps the virtue,—and that we do not repine, therefore, when objects 
which we should have wished to acquire, are possessed by those who in the 
great barter of happiness, or what seems to be happiness, have paid for them 
more than we should have consented to pay. All which we wish to attain 
in life is so truly a matter of purchase, that | know no view so powerful as 
this for preventing discontent in occasional failure, and I cannot ‘urge it more 
forcibly to you, than has been done by one of the first female writers of the 
age, in a very eloquent moral Essay against Inconsistency in our Expectations. 
From this Essay of Mrs. Barbauld, which is confessedly founded in its great 
argument, on a very striking paragraph of Epictetus, I quote-a few passages : 

“ We should consider this world as a great mart of commerce, where for- 
tune exposes to our view various commodities, riches, ease, tranquillity, fame, 
integrity, knowledge. Every thing is marked at a settled price. Our time, 
our labour, our ingenuity, are so much ready money which we are to lay 
out to the best advantage. Examine, compare, choose, reject; but stand to 
your own judgment; and do not, like children, when you have purchased 
one thing repirfe that you do not possess another which you did not purchase. 
Such is the force of well-regulated industry, that a steady and vigorous ex- 
ertion of our faculties, directed to one end will generally insure success. 
Would you for instance be rich? Do you think that single’ point worth the 
sacrificing every thing else to? You may then be rich. ‘Thousands have 
become so from the lowest beginnings, by toil, and patient diligence, and at+ 
tention to the minutest articles of expense and profit. But you must give 
up the pleasures of leisure, of a vacant mind, ofa free unsuspicious temper. 
If you preserve ‘your integrity, it must be a coarse-spun and vulgar honesty. 
Those high and lofty notions of morals which you brought with you from the 
schools must be considerably lowered, and me with the baser alloy-of*a 
jealous and woyldly-minded prudence. You must learn to do. hard, if not 
unjust things ; and for the nice embarrassments of a delicate and ingenuous 
spirit, it is necessary for you to get rid of them» as fast as possible. You 
must slfut your heart against the Muses, and be content to feed your under- 
standing with plain household truths. Tn short, you must not attempt to en- 
large your, ideas, or polish your taste, or refine your sentiments; but must 
keep on in one beaten tract, without turning aside eithér to the right hand 
orto the left. ‘ But I cannot submit to drudgery like this—I feel a spirit above 
it.” "Tis we]l: be above it a ; only do not repine that you are not rich. 

“Is knowledge the pearl of price? ‘Thattoo may be purchased—by 
steady application, and long solitary hours of study and reflection. Bestow 
these and you shall be wise. ‘ But (says.the man of letters) what a hard- 
ship is it that many an illiterate fellow, who cannot construe the motto of the 
arms on his coach, shall raise a fortune’and make a figure, while I have little 
more than the common conveniences of life.’ Et tibt magna satis! Was 
it in order to raise a fortune that you consumed the sprightly hours of youth 
in study and retirement? Was it to be fich that you grew pale over the 
midnight lamp, and distilled the sweetness from the Greek and Roman spring? 
You have then mistaken your path, and ill employed your industry. ‘ What 
reward have I then for all my labours?” What reward! A large compre~ 
hensive soul, well purged from vulgar fears, and perturbations, and preju- 
dices; able to comprehend and interpret the works of ‘man—of' God. A 


a 
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rich, flourishing, cultivated:mind, pregnant with inexhaustible stores of enter- 
tainme it rollabiod, A perpetual spring of fresh ideas; and. the con- 
scious dignity of superior intelligence. Good heaven! and what reward can 
you ask besides ? 

«¢« But is it not some reproach upon the economy of Providence that such 
a one, who is a mean dirty fellow, should. have amassed wealth enough to 
buy half a nation ?? a in the least. He made himself a mean dirty fel- 
low for that Very en . He has paid his health, his conscience, his liberty 
for it; and will you envy him his bargain? Will yon hang your head and 
blush in his presence because he outshines you in equipage and show? Lift 
up your brow with a noble confidence, and say to yourself, I have not these 
things, it is true; but it is because I have not sought, because I have not de- 
sired.them ; ‘it is because I,possess something better. _ } have chosen my lot, 
I am content and satisfied. eer sy 

** You area modest man—You love quiet and independence, and have a 
delicacy and reserve in your temper, which rendets it impossible for you to 
elbow your way in the world, and be the herald of your own merits. Be 
content then with a modest retirement, with the esteem of your intimate 
friends, with the praises of.a blameless-heart, and.a delicate ingenuous spirit ; 
but resign the splendid distinctions of the world to those who can better 
scramble for them.” ; it } 

“'The' man ‘whose tender sensibility of conscience, and strict regard to 
the gules of morality maké hin» ny AN and: fearful of offending, is often 
heard to complain of the disadvantages he lies under.in every. path of honour 
and profit. ‘Could I but get over some niee points, and conform to the prac- 
tice and opinion of those’ about me, L might stand as fair a chance as others 
for dignities and preferment.’? And.why can you not? What hinders you 
from discarding this troublesome scrupulosity of yours which stands so grie- 
vously in your way? If it be a small thing to enjoy a healthful mind, sound 
at the very’ core, that does not shrink from the keenest inspection ; inward 
freedom from remorse and perturbation; unsullied whiteness and simplicity of 
manners ; a*genuine integrity » mM my 

* Pure in the last recesses of the mind 5 * 


if you think these advantages an inadequate recompense for what you resign, 
dismiss your scruples this instant, and be a slave-merchant, a parasite, or— 
what you please.”"* + ° i ' ‘ 
ag “ Bring then these blessings to a strict account ; 
Make fair deductions :—see to What they mount ; . 
mers ——. other each is sure to cost; * 
ow each for other oft is wholly Jost ; 

How inconsistent greater goods with these, 

How sometimes life is risk’d—and always ease.-— 

Think ;—and if still the things thy envy call,— 

Say—wouldst thou be the man to whom they fall ?”t 


' With respect to the living objects of our affections, whom we voluntarily 
add to those with whom nature ‘has peculiarly connected us, the most impor- 
tant, though the must obvious of all practical rules is, to consider well in every 
instance what it is which we are about to love or hate+that we may not love, 
.* Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose, by John Aikin, M. D. and Anna Letitia Barbauld. ; 3d 
Edit. pp. 62—69. Lond. 1792. 
+ Essay on Man, Ep. iv. 269—276. 
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with any peculiar friendship, what it may be dangerous to our virtue to love ; 
or if not dangerous to our virtue, at least dangerous to our lon from 1 

vices or follies, which all our care may be vain to remedy, and of which 
much of the misery and disgrace cannot we opie upon'us. In 4 


emotions of an opposite kind, before» we consent to submit our happiness to 


that disquietude, which we must endure as often as we feel hatred, or 
anger, or lasting indignation of. any sort,—it is in like. manner, necessary to 
pause and consider whether it may not have been still possible for us to have 
been deceived, as to those supposed facts which appear to us to justify our 


malevolent feelings. We must not imagine, as they who'err in this respect 
are very apt to imagine, that too quick a wrath is justified by the avowal that. 
our, temper is, passionate ; for.it is the inattention to this very quickness of 
feelitiy resentment, which a passionate. disposition denotes, that constitutes the. 
chief moral evil of such exacerbations of unmerited anger, that are converted 
into a passionate habit by the ipattention only. Our,duties arise often from 
our dangers, and increase with our dangers. ‘The adulterer does not thin 
of justifying himself by the confession of the violence of his adulterous de- 
sires : the liveliness. of feelings which he knows to be unworthy of him, as 
they show him the.greater peril to which his virtue is exposed, should render 
"more eager to strive to repr thea and he who feels himself. ei 4 
readily irritable, instead of régarding. his irritability, as an ewcuse, should, in. 
like manner, look upon it only, as an additional reason to avoid, most sedu-- 
lously, every occasion of anger, and to consider ‘he, first slight beginning 
emotion, therefore, as a- warning to beware. 

I have already spoken of the advantage of looking to the bright sides of 
things ; and it is not of less advantage, to have a¢quired the habit of looking 
to the»bright sides'of persons. In our just resentment against a few,.we are, 
not to lése our: admiration and love of the whole human race. We may 
have been deceived; but it does not; therefore, follow that, all around us are 
deceivers. » How much happiness does he lose who is ever on the watch for 
tnjustice, and to whom the very -unsuspecting confidence of friendship itself, 
is only something that will’require a more careful and vigilant scrutiny. 

Farewell to Virtne’s peaceful times! 

Soon will you stoop to act the crimes, 

Which thus you stoop to fear. 
_  Ghilt follows guilt ; and when the train 


‘Begins with wrongs of such a stain, . 
uly *y What horrors form the rear. __ 3 ; 
y Thron’d in the sun’s descending car, 
"What power unseen diffuseth far 

This tenderness of mind ? ‘<< 
* What genius smilés on yonder flooa 
What God, in whispers from the wood, 
. Bids every thought be kind’? \ 
+ ° O thou, whate’er thy awful name! 
. "Whose wisdom our untoward frame, 
’ With social love restrains, 
% * Thou, who by fair affection’s ties, 
: Tike Giv’st us to double all our joys, © : 
! And half disarm our pains! ‘, 
Let universal candour still, 
Clear as yon heaven-reflecting rill, 
ae Preserve my open mind; : 
SA ; Nor this nor that man’s crooked ways, ‘ 
a One sordid doubt within me raise, 


» oo, Te dinjure human kind. . 
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discussions of the whol , 
pied. . Where it is, the o need of effo spear happy 
a not, the effort will be vain. Pothing, i e jt a 
observation of Rousseau, that “it is far easier to be ‘stpy han 


ws in ‘sources ee are there in all those rea dy s 
which constitute the 


The vexatia which we must expect to happen to us from without, will often 
throw us back upon ourselves ; it is good to have there an agreeable retreat.” 
The delights of virtue ac me to those delights of *tigion with 
Beirvey vare so intimately connected. Even these, too, a to a certain 
nt subjects of a practical deliberation. We must, if we value our hap- 
piness, be crf in determining what it is which we denominate religion, 
that we thay,not extend its supposed duties to usages inconsistent with our 

tranquillity ; and still more, that we may not form to ourselves unworthy 
s of Him on whom we consider our whole happiness to depend. iis 


not enough to believe in God, as an irresistible Power at presides over the 
universe ; for this a malignant demon might be; it is necessary, for our de- 
¢out happiness, that we should believe in Him as that pure 


i gracious 
Being who is the encourager of our virtues, and the comforter of ounsorrows. 
pee Geant neligio pothit suadete malorum,” ~~ : * 


exclaims the Epicurean poet, in thinking of the evils which superstition, cha- 
racterized by that ambiguous name, had produced ;—and where a fierce or 
gloomy superstition has usurped the influence, which religion graciously ex- 
ercises Only for purposes of benevolence to man,—whom she makes happy 
with a present enjoyment, by the very expression of devout gratitude for happi- 
ness already enjoyed,—it would. not be easy to estimate the amount of posi- 
tive misery, which must result from the mere contemplation of a tyrant in 
the heavens, and of a creation subject to his cruelty and caprice. It is a 
practical duty then, in relation to our own happiness, to trace assiduously the 
divine manifestations of goodness in the universe, that we may know with 
more delightful confidence, the benevolence which we adore. It is our duty, 
in like manier, to study the. manifestations of his wisdom in the regular, ar- 
rangement of the laws caf universe, that we may not ignorantly tremble 
at superstitious imagina influences, which we almost ra to his divine 
power. How often have we occasin to observe in individuals, who think 
that they are believers and worshippers of one omnipotent God, a species P| 
mindr superstition, which does not, indeed, like the more gigantic species, 
destroy happiness at once, but which, in those who are unfortunately subject 
to it, is almost incessantly making some slight attack on happiness, and is thus 
as destructive of tranquillity as it is dishonourable to the religion that is pro- 
fessed. There is scarcely any thing, however insignificant and contemptible, 
which superstition has not converted into an oracle. Spectres, and dreams, 
and omens of every kind, have made cowards even of the bravest men ; and 
though we no longer stop an expedition, or suspend an important debate, at 
_ the perking of a chicken, or the flight of a crow, the great multitude, even in 
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ed, are still unde influence of imf&ginar rs. 
10 be'less"absard. Of how much sorrow might 
“n, Gay ascribes to the Peale ife : 

: ve -# i r be 
t os 


wrt 5 all eS , Sa 
On Friday too! the da I aed » a | 
On Fe hes safe at a e in bed! MN ‘ + 
Last night—I vow to heaven ’tis true— % é “ 
Bounce, from the fire a coffin flew. 3) fe 
Next,post some fatal news shall tell ; m,n oa 

%» @God send, my Cornish friends b ell !* © ~~ 


2 di Pe of distinguishing casual successions of event the un- . 
va 


apcoexs of.¢a usation, gives ae gee to the i soft 
room for of pit associations, wh h nothing but juster view 
losophy gp expected to prevent or dissipate.—The Cultivation or 
options att science is thus, in more senses than one, the cultivation of happiness. 
When religion is truly free from all supé stitioh there be no question 
the delights which it.affords, are the noblest of witch nature is ca- 
ble rrounds us with every thing which it is delightful to eontemp! 
tae se gracious qualities, that even in the far less degra 0 ed 
lence in w re an be faintly shaded by the humble fature of man,” 
constitute wh love. and venerate in the noblest of oun rac e. We 
cannot be fi , indeed, at aoe poment by patriots and Say 
the human enlighteners and blessers the world, for our own existence is 
limited té a small portion of that globe, and a few hours of those ages, which 
they successively enlightened and blessed,—but we can be surrounded,.and 
are every moment surrounded, by a wisdom and goodness that traniscend far 
more whatever patriots and sages could exhibit to us, than these transcended 
the meanest of the multitude, whom their generous efforts were scarcely able 
to elevate to the rank of men. If we a open our heart to the benevolence 
that is shining on it,—as we open our eyes to the colours with which the 
earth is embellished, we have nature con nstantly before us,—and the God of 
nature, whose goodness i is every where, like the unfading sunshine of the world. 
When other j joys are present, indeed, the pleasures of religion, it may be 
thought, are superfluous. We are happy ; ; and happiness may sr Yet 


he knows little of the grateful influence of devotion, who has never felt it as 


a heightener of ple well as a comforter of grief. “ O sp€ak the joy,”— 
says ‘Thomson, shel acslbng a scene of et nd cogjugal happiness : q 
O speak the joy, ye wliom the sudden 
Surprises often, while you look around, 
: And nothing strikes your eye but sights of bliss.t 
tear which thus arises, is a tear of gratitude to lim who has given the 
ppiness, which the parental heart is at once sharing and producing,—the 
over-flowing tenderness of one who feels in the enjoyment of that very mo- 
ment, that the power which blesses him will be the blesser too, in after-life, 
of those whom he loves. _ 

-Itis in hours of afiliction, however, it will be admitted, that the influence 
is most beneficial,—but how glorious a character is it-of religion, that it 
is thus most powerful, when its influence is most needed, and when it, and the 
virtues which it has fostered, are the only influences: that do not desert the 

* Fables, fab. xxxii. + Seasons,—conclusion of Spring, 
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miserable, and the only influences can relieve. Rel 
ful in affliction. It is powerful, because it shows’ jat eve 


a single sorrow to be borne, it 
splendour of that i 


life is closing, it is_itsel 
The devour eg 


than fr influence which they diffuse on every other pleasure, and-on 
every pain of ifey When we have accustomed our minds to the frequent 
omeediation of His perfections, who in requiring of virtue ee tempo- 
rary sacrifices which it may be called to make to duty, has andoned 
the virtue which he is training by such voluntary sacrifices for excellence, to 
which every thing that cal te sacrificed on earth is comparatively insignifi- 
cant,— it is th we learn to enjoy with a delight which no others ean 


» suffer Fescet as others enjoy;—that even the aspeétiof nature. 
ears doubly beautiful in eyes, and that every thing which it py 
es, in one sense of the word, our own, as thew our God, 
d the dwelling of those whom we love. 
He,” says Cowper, speaking of mind, . | 
; 4 , ? AN OM 
Re looks abroad into the varied fiel® (7 /< Lae fy per 
f Nature, and though poor, perhaps, compared Me ss 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sighty “ 
& Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 
Ay His are the mountains, and the vallies his, 
9 And the resplendent rivers. His to enjoy, 
With a propriety that none can feel, 
But who with filial confidence inspir’d, 
Can lift to Heaven an unpresumptuous eye 
' And smiling say, “ My father made them all.” 


¢ 


k Are they not hzs, by a peculiar right, 9 
Whose eye they fill with tears of holy joy, 
® Whose heart with praise, and whose exalted mind, 
With worthy dionghie of that unwearied love,— 
ae That plann’d, and built, and still upholds a world, * 
“ So cloth’d with beauty, for rebellious man ?* ae 
Of all th Mouse variety of subjects, which in my first Lecture, I re- 
presented to you as belonging to my academic dca toent, we have now, 


with the exception of the single division of Political Economy, considered the 
whole with as attentive examination as the narrow limits of such a course will 
admit. That one division, which, fromthe multiplicity of our subjects, that were 
more intimately related to each other, I have been obliged to omit, has been 
reserved by me as the subject of a separate course. Its doctrines are far too 
extensive, to be treated in a few Lectures ; pe time, therefore, which 
could only have been wasted in a superficial and frivolous sketch of princi- 
ples, that require to be analyzed before they can be understood, or at least 
understood with conviction and profit, I preferred to give to a little fuller 
elucidation of doctrines that weré more immedi ly under our review. 
* Task, Book V. 


THE END. — “” 


